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ADVERTISEMENT. 


JLHE  publication  of  the  concluding  volumes  of 
the  '^  Introduction  to  Entomology  "  has  been  un- 
avoidably delayed  by  the  continued  ill  health  of 
one  of  the  Authors^  which  has  devolved  upon  the 
other  a  considerable  increase  of  labour^  and  de- 
manded a  greater  expenditure  of  time  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  required  :  for  though  Mr. 
Spence  put  every  fecility  in  Mr.  Kirby's  power^ 
and  had  drawn  up  a  rough  copy  of  every  Letter 
belonging  to  his  department ;  yet^  as  most  of 
them  had  been  written  several  years  ago^  many 
curious  facts^  and  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
information  subsequently  derived  from  various 
sources^  were  necessarily  to  be  inserted^  and  the 
whole  to  be  prepared  for  the  press. 
^  When  the  thousands  of  objects  that  were  to  be 
examined^  and  many  of  them  repeatedly^  in  com- 
posing the  Letters  on  the  External  Anatomy  of 
Insects^  are  considered^  it  wiH  not  appear  sur- 
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prising  if  some  errors  should  have  crept  in;  espe- 
cially  as  Mr.  Kirby  was  deprived  of  the  effectual 
help  formerly  derived  from  the  acumen^  learning, 
and  judgement  of  his  esteemed  coadjutor,  by  his 
lamented  and  protracted  indisposition  :'  but  it  is 
hoped  that  these  errors  will  be  found  of  minor 
importance,  and  not  to  affect  any  general  prin- 
ciples advanced,  l^he  same  remarks  are  also  in 
part  applicable  to  the  Anatomical  and  Orismolo- 
gical  Tables  (Vol.  III.  p.  354^393,  and  Vol.  IV. 
p.  257 — 354),  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Au- 
thors jointly  many  years  ago,  before  any  other 
portion  of  the  work  was  composed,  but  which 
have,  especially  the  former,  required  coi)isiderable 
alterations  and  additions  in  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent observations  and  information. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  state,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  charge  of  inconsistency  in  the  pos* 
sible  event  of  Mr.  Kirby's  adverting  in  any  other 
work  to  this  subject,  that  though  on  every  material 
point  the  authors  have  agreed  in  opinion,  their 
views  of  the  theory  of  instinct  do  not  precisely 
accord.  That  given  in  the  second  and  fourth 
volumes  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spenc£. 

It  was  originally  intended,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Preface,  to  have  given  a  complete  list  of  Entomo- 
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logical  works^  of  which  a  large  portion  was  drawn 
up;  but  the  great  length  to  which  more  important 
matters  have  extended^  has  rendered  necessary 
the  intire  omission  of  this  list^«— ^n  omission  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  catalogue  of 
Authors  quoted,  which  comprises  most  of  the 
standard  Entomological  works. 


ERRATA. 
Page.  Liue. 
39        27f  ftyr  Pseudo-cordia  mid  Pseudo-cordla. 

38  Y./or-A^wwdli. 

35  7  and  elsewhere,  far  Gigas  read  gnndis. 

46        16,  fw  numbev  and  rituation  rtoA  in  some  respects. 

98  6,  far  Fuitina  read  Jurtina. 

121  note  *, /or  c  read  </. 
135  note  ^,for  XXIV.  rtad  XXIII. 
137  note  %  far  17  read  18. 
251  4,  far  ten  read  nine. 

'  \  far  fnsnum  read  franium. 

422  note  ^ />r  a' rftid  a". 
425  note  ^ /or  b^'fvadb'. 
471  1,  defe  Pelecotoma. 

10,  far  oibicular  read  subtriangular. 
512  antepenult.    After  genera  mxri^  except  in  some  Acrida,  as  A,  viri- 

disdma, 
562  note  *,  for  ftmt  read  wwfu. 
606  5,  for  Heteroptetous  read  Homopterous. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

The  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Parts  of  the 
External  Crust  of  Insects  should  be  placed  opposite  to  page  354. 

Plates  VI — XX.  should  be  placed  in  this  Volume,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Fourth. 

It  is  however  suggested  to  Purchasers,  that  in  binding  complete 
Sets  of  the  Work,  a  separate  Volume  may  be  formed  of  the  Synop- 
tical Table,  the  Plates  and  their  Explanations,  and  the  Indexes. 
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NOTICE  RESPECTING  VOL.  L  axd  II. 

It  beiog  judged  expedient,  since  the  publication  of  the  last  Edition  of 
the  first  and  second  Volumes  of  thb  Work,  to  adopt  a  new  plan  with 
respect  to  the  reference  letters  of  the  Plates,  the  Reader  is  reqpiestod  to 
make  the  following  corrections  in  Aose  Volumes. 

Vol.  L 
Fisge.    Note. 

125        %  /or f,dfwid a*. 

273        %   fir  thread  a, 

395        ',   /vr  29^  SO  rtad  IS. 

Vol.  II. 

244        %   for  tL  read  (u 
319        ^  Jbr  10  read  14, 
348  ,   jor  a  read  e  • 

353        •,   Jor  7—.  read  15— w 
S66        ^   fir  a  read  ^\  v'\ 
*,   firbreadt". 

405  %  fir  1.8.  aa  f«id  18.  ef. 
»»,  ybr  bb  muf  jr'". 

406  •,   fir  bb  read  C". 

407  %  /or  cc  read  C"C\  which  represent  the  bundles  of  mus- 

cles in  connexion  with  the  drums.  In  the  above  figure 
the  mirror  is  the  part  directly  under  those  bundles. 
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DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  INSECT. 

What  is  an  insect?  This  may  seem  a  strange  ques- 
tion after  such  copious  details  as  have  been  given  in  my 
former  Letters  of  their  history  and  economy,  in  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  you  can  an* 
snoer  this  question.  Yet  in  the  scientific  road  which  you 
are  now  about  to  enter,  to  be  able  to  define  these  crea- 
tures technically  is  an  important  first  step  which  calls  for 
attention.  You  know  already  that  a  butterfly  is  an  insect 
— ^that  a  fly,  a  beetle,  a  grasshopper,  a  bug,  a  bee,  a 
louse,  and  flea,  are  insects — ^that  a  spider  also  and  centi- 
pede go  under  that  name;  and  this  knowledge,  which 
every  child  likewise  possesses,  was  sufficient  for  compre- 
hending the  subjects  upon  which  I  have  hitherto  written. 
But  now  that  we  are  about  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  them— 
to  investigate  their  anatomical  and  physiological  charac- 
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ters  more  closely — ^these  vague  and  popular  ideas  are 
insufficient  lu  common  language,  not  only  the  tribes 
above  mentioned,  but  most  small  animals — as  worms, 
slugs,  leeches,  and  many  similar  creatures,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  insects.  Such  latitude,  however,  cannot  be 
admitted  in  a  scientific  view  of  the  subject,  in  which  the 
class  of  insects  is  distinguished  from  these  animals  just  as 
strictly  as  beasts  from  birds,  and  birds  from  reptiles  and 
amphibia,  and  these  again  from  fishes.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  just  limits  of  the  class  have  always  been  clearly 
understood  and  marked  out  Even  when  our  corre- 
spondence first  commenced,  animals  were  regarded  as 
belonging  to  it,  which  since  th«ir  internal  organization 
has  been  more  fully  explained,  are  properly  separated 
from  it  But  it  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  an 
earthworm,  a  leech,  or  a  slug,  is  not  an  insect;  and  a 
Naturalist  seems  almost  as  much  inclined  to  smile  at 
those  who  confound  them,  as  Captain  Cook  at  the  island- 
ers who  confessed  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
cows  and  horses,  but  gave  him  to  imderstand  that  they 
knew  his  sheep  and  goats  to  be  birds. 

You  will  better  comprehend  the  subsequent  definition 
c^the  term  Insect^  afler  attending  to  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  chief  classifications  of  the  animal  kingdom,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  creatures,  in  question,  that  have  been  pro- 
posed* That  of  Aristotle  stands  first  He  divides  ani- 
mals into  two  grand  sections,  corresponding  with  the  Va-" 
tebrata  and  Invertebrata  of  modem  Zoologists :  those, 
namely,  that  have  blood,  and  those  that  have  it  not* : — 
by  this  it  appears  that  he  only  regarded  red  blood  as 
real  blood;  and  probably  did  not  suspect  that  there  wa^ 

*  "Rvaitfcm^  \9ttif*tt,    ERtt.  Ammal.  ],  i.  c.  6. 
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8-ti*ue  circulation  in  his  MoUttsca  and  other  white-blooded 
animals.  I&  EnaimOj  or  animals  that  have  blood,  he 
divides  into  Quadrtgpedsy  Birds^  Fishes^  Cetacea^  and 
Apods  or  reptiles ;  though  he  includes  the  latter,  where 
they  have  four  legs,  amongst  the  quadrupeds^;  and  his 
Anaimaj  or  animals  without  blood,  into  Malachia,  Ma** 
laeostracoj  Ostracodemuij '  and  Entoma.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Malackia,  he  defines  as  animals  that  are  ex- 
ternally fleshy  and  internally  solid,  like  the  Enama,-  and 
he  gives  the  Sepia  as  the  type  of  this  class,  which  answers 
to  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  modems*  The  next,  the  Ma^ 
lacostracoj  synonymous  with  the  Crustacea  of  Cuvier  and 
Lamarck,  are  those,  he  says,  which  have  their  solid  part 
without  and  the  fleshy  within,  and  whose  shell  wiU  not 
break,  but  splits,  upon  collision  **.  The  Ostracodermay  cor- 
responding with  the  Testacea  of  Linne,  he  also  defines  as 
having  their  fleshy  substance  within,  and  the  solid  with- 
out; but  whose  shell,  as  to  its  firacture,  reverses  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Malacostraca.  He  defines  his  last  class 
ErUoma,  in  Latin  Insecta,  with  which  we  are  principally 
concerned,  as  animals  i^hose  body  is  distinguished  by  in^ 
cisures,  either  on  its  upper  or  under  side,  or  on  both,  and 
has  no  solid  or  fleshy  substance  separate,  but  somethmg 
intermediate,  their  body  being  equally  hard  both  within 
and  without^*  This  definition  *would  include  the  ^nne- 
lida  and  most  other  Vermes  of  Linn£,  except  theTestacea^ 
which  accordingly  were  considered  as  insects  by  those 
Zoologists  that  intervened  between  Aristotle  and  the  lat- 
ter author.    The  Stagyrite,  however,  in  another  place, 

*  IRtt.  Afdmal,  1.  i.  c.  5, 6 :  compare  1.  v.  c.  3  and  63,  and  JDe 
PartUna  Anmid,  1.  iv.  c  1  and  11. 

*  Hist,  Animals  1.  iv.  c.  1, 
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.  has  expressly  excluded  all  apods^.  From  other  passages 
in  his  works,  it  appears  that  he«regarded  the  Vermes^  &c. 
either  as  lai'vas^  or  as  produced  spontaneously  and  not 
ex  (Too^, 

This  definition  of  an  insect,  though  partly  founded  on 
misconception,  as  well  as  his  primary  division  of  animals 
in  general,  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  If  you  look  at 
a  bee  or  a  fly,  you  will  ob^r\'e  at  first  sight  that  its  body 
is  insected^  being  divided  as  it  i^ere  into  three  principal 
pieces — ^head,  trunk,  and  abdomen^ ;  and  if  you  examine 
it  more  narrowly,  you  will  find  that  the  two  last  of  these 
parts,  especially  the  abdomen,  are  further  subdivided. 
And  this  character  of  insectiafiy  or  division  into  segments, 
more  or  less  present  in  almost  every  insect^,  is  not  to  be 
found  (with  the  exception  of  the  Crustacea^  which  Ari- 

^  Kjtro/ettf  ^oXvTolu  fictp  ya^  sft  mprtt,  De  Part  Animal,  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

*»  H'ut,  Ammal.  1.  iv.  c.  19. 

**  The  insection  that  distinguishes  these  parts,  the  abdomen  espe- 
cially, is  most  visible  in  the  majority  of  the  jfymenopiera  and  Diptera 
oirders ;  next  in  some  Coleoptera^  as  the  LameUieom  tribes^  &c.  and 
the  Lepidopterxi,  Latreille  is  of  opinion,  that  the  two  last  segments 
of  the  thorax  in  some 'insects  are  represented  by  the  first  of  the 
abdomen,  and  that  the  upper  half  segment  of  this  part  in  Coieoptera 
also  represents  the  same.  Latr.  De  qudquet  Appendicei,  Sec.  An^ 
nalet  Ghieralet  de*  ScienoeM  Phytiqiiet,  A  Bruxelles,  vi.  livrais.  xviii. 
14.  In  feet,  in  the  Lepidoptera,  when  the  abdomen  is  separated  from 
the  trunk,  this  segment  usually  remains  attached  to  the  latter.  In 
the  Myriapodt,  the  trunk  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  abdomen 
only  by  its  bearing  the  three  first  pair  of  legs. 

^  There  is  no  general  rule  without  exceptions,  and  no  character  is 
so  tmiversal  as  to  be  distinctly  exhibited  by  eveiy  member  of  a  class 
or  other  natural  group.  Thus,  in  the  majority  of  the  mites  (Acwtu 
L.)  the  body  is  marked  by  no  s^^nents,  and  the  only  articulation  or 
incision  is  in  the  legs,  palpi,  &c.  But  as  the  exception  does  not  make 
void  the  rule,  so  neither  does  the  extenuation  or  absence  of  some 
primary  character  at  its  points  of  junction  with  others,  in  some  indi- 
viduals annihilate  the  class  or  group. 
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9totle  distinguishes  by  the  nature  of  their  integument 
and  its  contents)  in  any  of  the  other  classes  into  which 
he  divided  animals  without  blood.  It  was  on  account  of 
this  most  obvious  of  their  characters,  that  these  little 
creatures  were  in  Greek  named  Entomoy  and  in  Latin 
Insecla ;  and  from  the  former  word,  as  you  know,  our 
fitvourite  science  takes  the  name  of  Entomohgy* 

Pliny  adhering  to  the  definition  of  Aristotl^  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  insection  of  the  animals  we  are  speaking 
o^  expressly  includes  Apods^  as  well  as  Aptera,  amongst 
them^ ;  and  in  this  was  followed,  without  any  attempt  at 
improvement,  by  all  tlie  entomolc^ical  writers  that  inter- 
vened between  him  and  the  great  Aristotle  of  the  mo- 
dems, Linn6. 

This  illustrious  naturalist,  aware  of  die  incorrectness 
of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  founded 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  blood,  establishes  his 
system  upon  the  structure  of  the  heart,  and  upon  the 
temperature  and  colour  of  the  circulating  fluid.  He  di- 
vided animals  into  two  great  sections  or  stib-kingdoms^ 
each  comprising  two  classes.  His^rst  section  included 
those  having  a  heart  with  two  ventricles,  two  auricles, 
and  warm  and  red  blood,  viz.  the  Mammalia  or  beasts, 
and  the  Aves  or  birds.  His  second^  ihose  having  a  heart 
with  one  ventricle,  one  auricle,  and  cold  and  red  blood, 
namely,  the  classes  Amphibiay  which  included  reptiles, 
serpents,  &c  and  Pisces  or  fish.  His  thirds  those  having 
a  heart  with  one  ventricle  and  no  auricle,  and  cold  white 
sanies  in  the  place  of  blood,  namely,  his  cl^isses  Insecla 
et  Vermcsy   including  the  Invertebrate  animals  of  La- 

*  HisL  XaL  I.  xi.  c.  I, 
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marck.  Thus  the  first  of  Aristotle's  great  divisions  he 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  and  very  distinct  class, 
the  Amphibia^  by  which  some  ground  was  gidned  in  the 
science ;  but  as  much  was  lost  by  his  compressing  the  * 
four  classes  of  which  the  last  consisted  into  two,  by  which 
the  natural  classes  oi  Cephalopoda  and  Crustacea  merged 
under  Insecia  and  Vermes.  Linn6  was  not  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  Cephalopoda  have  three 
hearts ;  and  that  though  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnida 
have  a  circulation.  Insects  have  none,  or  he  would  never 
have  taken  this  retrograde  step. 

Indeed  Linne's  definition  of  an  Insect  is,  in  many 

most  material  points,  inapplicable,  not  only  to  the  Crus- 

tacea^  but  to  many  other  animals  included  under  that 

denomination.      This  will  appear  evident  from  a  very 

slight  examination.     Thus  it  runs :   ^^  Polypod  animal' 

cula,  breathing  by  lateral  spiracles^  armed  every  where 

with  an  osseous  skin,  whose  head  isjutmished  with  mov^ 

able  sensitive  antenna^ J*     Now  of  this  definiticm  only 

the  first  member  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  class  which 

it  is  meant  to  designate;  for  the  entire  genus  Cancer  L., 

which,  with  some  others,  forms  the  class  Crustacea  of  the 

modems,  does  not  respire  by  spiracles  at  all,  but  by  gills  s 

and  the  same  in  some  degree  may  be  said  of  spiders, 

scorpions,  &c.     With  the  last  member  of  the  definition 

Linn^  himself  must  have  been  aware  that  a  large  number 

of  what  he  conceived  to  be  insects  were  at  variance,  as 

mites,  spiders,  and  many  other  of  his  apterous  tribes : 

though  from  some  very  recent  observations  of  M.  La- 

*  Animalcula  polypoda,  tpiraculis  lateralibus  respirantia,  cute 
ossea  cataphracta ;  antennU  mobilibus  sensoriis  instruuntur.  i^^^^ 
Nat.  ed.  12. 1  533. 
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tTeiUe^,  there  seems  some  gromid  for  thinking,  that  in 
these  the  anteimas  are  represented  by  the  mandibles, 
palpi,  &c.^,  and  to  the  soft  flexible,  coriaceous  or  mem- 
branous skin  of  a  vast  number  of  insects,  the  term  cutis 
ossea  is  by  no  means  applicable. 

Evident  as  these  incongruities  are,  when  the  Herculean 
task  which  Linn^  imposed  upon  himself  and  the  vastness 
and  variety  of  his  labours,  are  considered,  they  become 
very  venial.  Indeed,  unless  he  had  divided  his  class  /n- 
secta  into  two  or  more^  it  was  impossible  to  define  it  in- 
telligibly to  ordinary  readers,  otherwise  than  nearly  in 
the  terms  which  he  actually  employed;  and  these  cha^ 
racters,  restricted  and  amended  by  qualifying  clauses,  are 
still  those  to  which  recurrence  must  be  had  in  a  popular 
definition  of  the  class,  when  separated  as  it  ought  to  be 
from  the  Q'ust4icea  and  Arachnida. 

Pennant,  Brisson,  and  other  zoologists,  who,  attending 
to  nature  rather  than  system^  saw  the  impropriety  of  unit- 
ing a  crab  or  a  lobster  in  the  same  class  with  a  bee  or  a 
beetle,  long  since  assigned  the  Crustacea  their  ancient 
distinct  rank*  <^  But  these  changes,"  as  Latreille  ob- 
serves^, <<  being  only  founded  upon  external  characters, 
might  be  deemed  arbitrary ;  and  to  fix  our  opinion,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  decisive  authori^—- 
the  internal  and  comparative  organization  of  these  ani- 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Wni.  MacLeay  in  ^his  very  remarkable  and 
learned  work  Hor€B  Entomoiogicay  in  which  he  inclines  to  the  same 
opinion.  383. 

^  TreviranuB  ( Ueber  den  innem  Ban  der  Arackmdeny  &c.  ^.)  aU 
ways  calls  the  palpi  of  spiders  '*  Fiilkomer.**  In  Scorpio  he  regards 
them  as  palpi  (Pa/pen), 

^  y.  Dkl,  d'Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  181. 
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mal&  It  results  from  the  observations  of  the  most  pro- 
f  ound  comparative  anatomist  of  our  age,  M.  Cuvier,  that 
the  Crustacea  and  Arachmda'^Set  from  insects  pr<^rly 
so  called,  and  particularly  from  those  that  are  furnished 
with  wings,  in  having  a  complete  system  of  circulation, 
a  different  mode  of  respiration,  and  that  they  have  a  more 
perfect  organization.  Influenced  by  these  motives,  both 
Cuvier  and  Lamarck  have  considered  them  as  fonning 
two  classes  separate  from  insects.  Treviranus,  led  by 
considerations  founded  on  the  organs  of  circulation,  of 
respiration,  and  of  generation,  is  of  opinion  that  spiders 
and  scorpions  ought  to  form  one  class  with  the  Crustacea  ; 
he  observes,  however,  that  the  nervous  system  of  all  three 
is  very  dissimilar ;  and  that  in  an  arrangement  founded 
on  this  circumstance,  the  organs  of  motion,  and  the  ex* 
temal  shape,  even  spiders  and  scorpions  must  be  placed 
in  difierent  classes*. 

It  is  to  be  observed  with  r^ard  to  the  Arachnida  of 
the  French  school,  that  the  class  as  laid  down  by  them 
includes  several  animals  that  have  no  circulation,  and 
breathe  by  trachece^  of  which  description  are  the  mites 
{Acarus  L.),  and  the  harvest-men  {Phalangium  L.)  &c. ; 
and  therefore  it  has  been  divided  into  two  orders.  Put' 
monaria  and  Tracheana :  but  if  the  definition  from  the 
internal  organization  be  adhered  to,  the  latter  should 
either  remain  with  the  class  Insecta,  or  form  a  new  one  by 
themselves.  Yet  the  animals  that  compose  the  TVackean 
order  of  Arachnida,  their  external  form  considered,  are 
certainly  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  spiders  and 

*  Treviranus,  ut  tupra,  48.     For  the  nervous  system  of  scorpions, 
•ec  /.  i.  /*.  13 ;  and  for  that  of  »pidcrt,  t.  v./.  4j. 
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scorpions  than  to  any  members  of  the  class  Insecta  at 
present  known.  This  circrnnstance,  perhaps,  may  seem 
to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  modern  system  of  cdassi- 
fication. 

I  mustfurther  observe,  that  the  assertion  of  Trcviranus, 
which  appears  to  intimate  that  the  respiration  of  the  pul^ 
mo/nary  Arachnida  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Crustacea^ 
is  not  quite  correct,  since  in  the  latter  the  branchids  or 
gills  are  external^  and  in  the  former  internal^  the  air  en-, 
tering  by  spiracles  before  it  acts  upon  them^. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  lay  before  you  the 
principal  points  in  which  the  CfTistacea  and  Arachnida 
agree  with  Iiisecta,  and  also  those  in  which  they  difier. 

The  Crustacea  agree  with  Insecta  in  having  a  body 
divided  into  segments,  furnished  with  jointed  legs,  com- 
pound eyes,  and  antennae,  .  Their  nervous  system  also  is 
not  materially  different,  and  they  are  both  oviparous. 
They  differ  from  tliem  in  having  the  greater  insections 
of  die  body  less  strongly  marked;  in  tiie  greater  num- 
ber of  legs  on  the  trunk,  the  anterior  ones  perform- 
ing the  office  of  maxillie;  in  their  eyes  usually  on  a 
moveable  footstalk;  their  palpigerous  mandibles;  and 
their  four  antennae  at  least  in  the  great  majority.  But 
the  principal  difference  consists  in  the  internal  organi- 
zation and  the  fountains  of  vitality;  for  the  Crustacea  have 
a  double  circulation,  the  fountain  of  which  is  a  heart  in 
the  middle  of  their  diorax^.  They  have  too  a  kind  of 
gizzard  and  liver,  at  4east  the  Decapods  ^^  and  their  i*e- 
spiration  is  by  gills.     Crenuine  insects  terminate  their 

■  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  2.    Trcviranus,  /.  i./.  1. 

^  Cuvicr  AnaL  Comp,  iv.  407-         ^  -^".  Diet,  d'lIlsL  Xat,  ix.  1J)0. 
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existence  after  they  have  laid  their  ^gs* ;  but  the  CruS'^ 
tacea  live  longer,  and  lay  more  than  once. 

The  Arachnida  will  be  found  to  dil^  from  insects 
more  widely  than  even  the  Crustacea.    They  agree  in 
their  jointed  1^  and  palpi ;  immoveable  eyes ;  and  in 
being  covered  with  a  coriaceous  or  corneous  integument: 
but  they  differ  in  having  a  system  of  circulation;  gills 
instead  of  tracheae;  their  organs  of  generation  double; 
and  the  females  lay  more  than  once  in  their  lives.  Their 
head  also  is  not  distinct  from  the  trunk  as  in  insects ; 
they  have  no  compoimd  eyes ;  and  their  antenme,  if  we 
admit  the  opinion  on  this  head  of  MM.  Latreille  and 
Treviranus,  that  they  have  representatives  of  these  or- 
gahs,  differ  totally  in  structure,  situation,  and  use,  from 
those  of  the  great  body  of  insects.     In  the  Araneidce  or 
Spiders,  their  body  seems  to  have  no  segments  or  incisure 
but  that  which  separates  the  abdomen  from  the  trunk ; 
and  in  the  ScorpumicUe  they  are  observable  only  in  the 
abdomen.     Other  particulars  might  be  enumerated  in 
which  these  two  classes  differ  from  insects;  but  these  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  Aristotle  and  MM.  Cu- 
vier  and  Lamarck  were  justified  in  separating  them. 

The  two  last-mentioned  authors  made  further  improve- 
ments in  Zoology.  The  latter,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  general  structure  of  animals,  perceiving  that  Aristo- 
tie's  Enaima  were  distinguished  from  his  Anaima^  by 
being  built  as  it  were  upon  a  vertebral  column,  very  ju- 
diciously changed  the  denomination,  which  was  indeed 
improper,  of  ^*  The  Philosopher^ ^^  two  sub-kingdoms,  into 

^  The  females  ofDoHhena,  however,  a  genus  related  to  Coccus,  are 
said  to  survive  laying  their  eggs.    N,  DkL  d^HisL  Nat.  ix.  553. 
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that  of  Vertebrata  or  animfds  that  have  a  vertebral  ec^ 
lomn,  and  Inveriebrata  or  those  that  have  no  vertebral 
column.  Th^  he  distributes  into  three  primary  divi« 
sions  according  to  their  supposed  d^rees  of  intelligence 
—Thus: 

*  Apathetic  Animals.      1»  Infusoria. 

2.  Polypi. 

3.  Radiata. 

•  4f*    V  ERAIES* 

*  *  Sensitive  Animals.  {Epizoaria.) 

5.  Insecta. 
6*  Arachnida« 

7.  Crustacea. 

8.  Annelida. 

9.    CiRRHIPEDA. 
10.   MOLLUSCA. 

*  *  •  Intelligent  Animals.  1 1.  Pisces. 

12.  Reptilia. 

13.  AvES. 

14*.  Mammalia.' 
Profiting  by  the  light  afforded  by  the  Aristotelian  sy- 
stem, this  eminent  zoologist  improved,  we  see,  upon  that 
of  Linne,  by  resolving  his  Insecta  into  three  classes,  and 
his  Vermes  into  seven,  interposing  the  Linnean  Insecta 
betweei  the  four  first  and  three  last,  in  which  he  was 
not  so  happy,  since  as  to  sense  insects  should  certainly 
occupy  the  place  he  has  here  assigned  to  the  MoUusca. 

In  the  work  from  which  I  have  taken  this  statement 
of  Lamarck's  system,  that  acute  writer  has  given  a  sketch 
of  another  method  of  arrangement,  in  which  he  has  made 
the  first  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  of  an  unbroken 

*  Amm,  sttnt  Vcriebr,  i.  381. 
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and  unbrauching  series«  In  the  Supplement  to  the  first 
volume^  he  has  distributed  the  Invertebrata  m  a  double 
subramose  series— one  consisting  of  articulatCy  and  the 
other  oi inarticulate  animals'. 

Upon  Lamarck's  system,  most  of  the  modern  ones» 
with  some  variation,  are  fomided.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, by  a  learned  countryman  of  ours,  that  is  more 
unique,  sm  generis^  and  I  may  add  profound,  than  any 
that  has  yet  appeared.  I  am  speaking  of  that,  you  will 
perceive,  of  which  our  friend  Mr.  Wm.  MacLeay  has 
given  a  detailed  statement  in  his  Horce  EntoTnologioje. 
In  this  he  goes  even  far  beyond  what  Lamarck  has  at- 
tempted in  the  above  sketch,  and  substantiates  his  claim 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  original  thinkers,  rari 
TiatUes  in  gurgite  vasto^  that  do  not  appear  every  day. 
The  following  are  the  principal  bases  of  his  system. 

1.  That  all  natural  groups,  whether  kingdoms  or  any 
subdivision  of  them,  return  into  themselves;  a  distribu- 
tion which  he  expresses  by  circles. 

2.  That  each  of  these  circles  is  formed  precisely  of 
fix>e  groups,  each  of  which  is  resolvable  into  five  other 
smaller  groups,  and  so  on  till  you  reach  the  extreme  term 
of  such  division. 

3.  That  proximate  circles  or  larger  groups  are  con- 
nected by  the  intervention  of  lesser  groups,  which  he  de- 
nominates osculanL 

4.  That  there  are  relations  of  analogy  between  the 
coiTesponding  points  of  contiguous  circles. 

This  system  he  has  represented  by  tables  of  circles 
inscribed  with  the  five  primary  divisions  of  each  group. 
His  first  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  organized  matter 

■  Anim,  sans  Verttbr,  i.  4t)7. 
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as  distributed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms — 
Thus: 


Our  learned  author  here  divides  the  animal  kingdom 
into  what  may  be  denominated  five  sub-kingdoms  or  pro- 
vincesy  in  three  of  which  (with  tlie  exception  of  the  Cru^ 
tacea  and  Aracknida  belonging  to  his  Annulosa)  no  cir- 
culation of  blood  is  visible,  but  which  obtains  in  the  rest. 
These  he  names — 

1.  AcRiTA,  consisting  of  the  Infu&ory  Animals,  the 
Pobfpij  the  Corallines^  the  T<eniay  and  tlie  least  organized 
of  the  Intestinal  Worms. 

2.  Radiata,  including  the  JeUy-^i^  Star-^hj  Echini^ 
and  some  others. 

3.  Annulosa,  consisting  of  Insecta^  Arachnida^  and 
Crustacea. 

4.  Veutebrata,  consisting  otBeastSy  Birds^  ReptileSy 
Amphibia^  and  Fishes. 

5*  MoLirUSCA,  including  tlie  numerous  tribes  ofskelU 
My  Umd-'shellsj  slugs,  &c.,  which,  from  their  mucous  or 
gelatinous  substance,  from  their  nervous  system  and  the 
imperfection  of  their  senses,  return  again  to  the  Acrita, 
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though  connected  with  the  Vertebrata  by  having  a  heart 
and  circulation. 

His  next  set  of  circles  shows  the  sub-division  of  these 
five  sub-kingdoms  into  classes — ^Thus : 


In  this  scheme  the  osculant  classes  are  those  placed 
between  the  circles.  In  the  MoUusca  circle  two  classes 
are  still  wanting  to  complete  the  quinary  arranganent 
of  that  sub-kingdom.     I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant 
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with  the  details  of  the  animal  kingdom  at  large  to  hazard 
any  decided  opinion  upon  Mr,  MacLeay's  whole  system, 
or  to  ascertain  whether  all  these  classes*  are  sufficiently 
distinct*.  My  sentiments  with  regard  to  tliose  of  die 
Anmdosa  I  shall  state  to  you  hereafter. 

Upon  a  future  occasion  I  shall  consider  more  at  large 
the  station  to  which  insects  seem  entided  in  a  system  of 
invertebrate  animals,* which  will  not  accord  exactly  with 
that  assigned  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Lamarck.  But  I  am 
now  in  a  field  in  which  I  have  no  intention  to  expatiate 
further,  than  as  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
present  letter.  *  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  in  what 
I  have  more  to  say  to  the  definitions  of  Insecta  that  have 
been  given  by  modem  authors,  beginning  with  that  of 
the  zoologist  last  mentioned.  Insects  form  a  part  of  his 
second  group,  which  he  terms  sensitive  animals  {animaux 

sensibles),  which  group  he  thus  defines :  "  They  are  sen*' 
tient^  but  obtain  from  their  sensations  only  perceptions 
of  objects — a  kind  of  simple  ideas  which  they  cannot 
combine  to  obtain  complex  ones*  Charact.  No  vertebral 
column ;  a  brain,  and  most  commonly  an  elongated  me- 
dullary mass :  some  distinct  senses ;  the  organs  qfmaoe- 
ment  cUtached  under  the  skin:  form  symmetncal,  by 
parts,  inpairs^"     Thfj  division  of  animals,  from  the 

*  The  number ^iv,  which  Mr.  MacLeay  ftssumes  for  one  basis  of 
his  system  as  consecrated  in  Niature,  seems  to  me  to  yield  to  the 
number  $even,  which  is  consecrated  both  in  Nature  and  Scripture* 
Metaphysicians  reckon  seven  principal  operations  of  the  mind ;  mu- 
ricians  seven  principal  musical  tones;  and  opticians  seven  primary 
colours.  In  Scripture  the  abstract  idea  of  this  number  ii— complex 
tum-^fuUness-'-perfectiofL  I  have  a  notion,  but  not  yet  sufficiently 
matured,  that  Mr.  MacLeay's  quhtaries  are  resolvable  into  septenaries, 

^  Anausans  Vertebr,u  381. 
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kind  and  degree  of  sense  and  intelligence  that  they  pos- 
sess,  seems  rather  fanciful  than  founded  in  nature,  since 
many  insects  siiow  a  gi'eater  portion  of  them  than  many 
vertebrate  animals.  Compare  in  tliis  respect  a  bee  with 
a  tortoise^,  Lamarck  divides  his  group  oianimaux  sert" 
sibles  into  two  sections^  namely,  Articulated  animals,  ex- 
hibiting segments  or  articulations  in  all  or  some  of  their 
parts ;  and  Inartiadated  animals,  exhibiting  neither  s^- 
ments  nor  articulations  in  any  of  their  parts.  Insecta^ 
Arachnida^  and  Cnistacea^  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
sections,  which  he  defines  as  "  those  "jchose  hodij  is  di- 
vided into  segments,  and  'x/iiclt  arejiirnished  with  jointed 
legs  bent  at  the  articidations^,^^  Insecta  he  defines — 
**  Articulate  animals^,  undergoing  various  metamorphoses, 
of^  acquiring  new  kinds  of  parts — having,  in  their  perfect 
state,  six  feet,  two  antenna:,  two  compound  eyes,  and  a 
corneous  skin.  The  majority  acquiring  wings,  Respira- 
tion  by  spii'acles  (stigmates),  and  two  vasctdar  opposite 
chords,  divided  by  plexus,  and  constituting  aeriferous  tra^ 
chew,  which  extend  eveiy  where.  A  snmll  brain  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  a  longitudinal  knotty  marrow,  with 
nerves.  No  system  of  ciradatio?7,  no  conglomerate  glands. 
Generation  ovipaf'otis  :  two  distinct  sexes.  A  single  s^jt- 
ual  union  in  the  whole  course  oflife^*''  Arachnida  lie 
defines — "  Oviparous  animals,  having  at  all  times  jointed 
legs,  undergoing  7io  metamorphosis,  and  never  acquiring 
new  kinds  of  paints.  Respiration  traclieal  or  branchial : 
the  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the  air  spiracuUfm-m 
(stigmatiformes).     A  heart  and  circtdation  beginning  in 

■  See  on  this  point  MacLeay,  //ur.  Entomnlog.  209 — , 

**  Amm.  xnm  Vtrtchr  iii.  2\X  *-'  Ihld,  iii.  245 
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mamf.  The  majority  couple  often  in  the  course  qflife^.^* 
I  shall  next  add  his  definition  of  Crustacea  :  *^  Oi»jpa- 
rous^  articulated^  apterous  animals^  with  a  crustaceous  tn- 
tegument  more  or  less  solid^  having  jointed  legs :  eye$ 
either  pedunculate  or  sessile,  and  most  commonly  four 
antenme,  with  a  maxiUiferous  mouth  seldom  rostriform ; 
maxiUce  in  many  pairs  placed  one  ooer  the  other ;  scarcely 
any  under-lip :  fio  spiractdiform  cpeningsfor  respiration  / 

Jive  or  seven  pair  of  legs ;  a  longitudinal  knotty  marrow 
terminated  anteriorly  by  a  small  brain.  A  heart  and  ves^ 
selsfor  ciradation.  Respiration  bratwhial  with  external 
branchia,  sometimes  hid  under  the  sides  of  the  shell  of  the 
thorax,  or  shut  in  prominent  parts  ;  sometimes  uncovered, 
and  in  general  adhering  to  particular  legs  or  to  the  tail^ 
Each  sex  usualty  double^" 

I  have  given  Lamarck's  definitions  of  these  three  classes, 
all  considered  as  Insecta  by  Linn£,  that  by  comparing 
liiem  together  you  may  be  better  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  sjrstem  of  this  author.  On  looking  over  the  characters 
of  the  Arachnida  as  here  given,  you  will  see  at  once  diat 
it  consists  of  heterogeneous  animals — iov  in  &ct  he  in- 
cludes in  this  class  not  only  the  Trachean  Arachnida  of 
Latreille^  but  the  Ametabclia  of  Dr«  Leach,  or  the  Hexa^ 
pod  Aptera,  and  the  Myriapoda* 

I  shall  next  copy  for  you  Latreille's  latest  definition  of 
Insecta  and  Artuhnida. 

"  Insecta  :  A  single  dorsal  vessel  representing  the 
heart :  two  trunks  of  trachets  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  body,  and  opening  externally  by  numerous  spira^ 
cles  s    two  antenna;    very  often  upper  appendages  for 

flight,  indicating  the  metamorphosis  to  which  the  animal 

■  Anint.  tarts  Vertcbr,  iii.  245.  *»  Ihid, 

VOL.  III.  C 
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is  subject  when  young ;  legs  most  commonly  reduced  to 
six,  Arachnida  :  DistinguisJied  from  Crustacea  by 
havifig  their  respiratory  organs  always  internal^  opening 
on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax  to  receive  the  re^ 
spirable  jluid.  Sometimes  these  otgans  perform  the  office 
qflungs^  and  then  the  circulation  takes  place  by  means  of 
a  dorsal  vessel^  which  sends  forth  arterial,  and  receives 
venose  branches*  Sometimes  they  are  trachea  or  air^ 
vessels,  which,  as  in  the  class  Insecta,  replace  those  of 
ciradation»  These  have  only  the  vestige  of  a  heart,  or  a 
dorsal  vessel  alteimately  contracting  and  sending  forth 
no  branch.  The  absence  of  antennce,  the  reunion  of  the 
head  with  the  thotax,  a  simple  trachea  but  ramffied  and 
almost  radiating,  serve  to  distinguish  these  last  Arachnida^ 
or  the  most  imperfect  of  insects,  which  respire  only  by 
trachea^.**  Under  this  head  he  observes — "Of  all 
these  characters,  the  most  easy  to  seize  and  the  most 
certain  would  doubtless  be,  if  there  were  no  mistake  in  it^ 
that  of  the  absence  of  antennae;  but  later  and  compara- 
tive researches,  confirmed  by  analogy,  have  convinced 
me,  that  these  organs,  under  particular  modifications  it 
is  true,  and  which  have  misled  the  attention  of  naturalists, 
do  exist  ^  :*'  and  he  supposes,  from  the  situation  and  di- 
rection of  the  mandibles  of  the  Arachnida,  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  intermediate  pair  of  antenna  in  Cfiistacea, 
that  tiiey  really  represent  the  latter  organs.  If  this  sup* 
position  be  admitted,  their  use  is  wholly  changed;  thep^lpi, 
in  fact,  executing  the  functions  of  antenna,  which  proba- 
bly induced  Treviranus  to  call  them  Fiihlhorner  {Feeling'- 

»  Dei  RapporU  ghtSraux,  <Jc.  dei  Anim,  invertebr,  artk,,  Ann,  du 
Mus, 

•*  Ibid.  Hon  Enfomofog,  383. 
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horns)*  Perhaps  these  last  may  be  regarded  as  in  some 
sort  representing  the  external  antennae  of  the  Cftistacea  ? 
^iXh  regard  to  Insecta^  their  antennae  seem  to  disappear 
in  the  Pupipane  Latr.,  or  the  genus  Hippobosca  L, 

The  above  definitions  of  the  Arachnida  by  these  two 
celebrated  authors,  appear  to  me  the  reverse  of  satisfac- 
tory. When  we  are  told  of  animals  included  in  it,  that 
some  breathe  by  gills  and  others  by  tracheas,  that  some 
have  a  heart  and  circulation  and  others  not,  we  are  im- 
mediately struck  by  the  incongruity,  and  are  led  to  sus- 
pect that  animals  differing  so  widely  *in  the  fountains  of 
life  ought  not  to  be  associated  in  the  same  class.  A 
learned  zoologist  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  Leach,  seems 
to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to  a  classification  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  internal  organization,  by  excluding 
from  Arachnida  the  Acari  and  Myriapoda. 

Sub-kingdom  Annulata  Cuv. 

*  Gills  for  respiration.  Claises, 

Legs  sixteen:  .•••  AntennK  two  or  four 1  Crustacea. 

**  Sacs  for  respiration. 
Legs  twelve:  ....  Antennae  none   3  Arachmoidea. 

♦•*  Trachese  for  respiration. 

a.  No  Antenna?. 
4  Acari. 

b.  Two  Antennae. 

Six  thoracic  legs  :  Abdomen  also  bearing  legs  ....   ^  Myriapoda. 
Six  thoracic  tegs .  No  abdominal  legs 5  Insect  a*. 

Mr.  MacLeay,  on  whose  system  I  shall  now  say  a  few 
words,  divides  his  sub-kingdom  Anntdosa  into  five  classes, 
namely,  Crustacea^  Ametabolay  Mandibulata,  HausteHata^ 
Arachnida.     From  the  Crustacea  he  goes  by  the  genus 

»  Leach  in  Etitomologisfs  Useful  Compoidittm,  by  SamouellCj^S. 

c  2 
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PorceUio  Latr.  to  Iulus\  which  begins  his  Ametabola: 
these  he  connects  with  the  Mandibtdataj  by  Nirmus^ 
which  he  thinks  approaches  some  of  the  corticaiious 
Coleqptera^,  This  class  he  appears  to  leave  by  the  IW- 
chqptera  Kirby,  and  so  enters  his  Haustellata  by  the  Ije- 
pidoptera^y  and  leaves  it  again  by  the  Diptera  by  means 
of  the  Pupipar(B  Latr.,  especially  Nycteribiaj  connecting 
this  class  with  the  Atachnida^  which  he  enters  by  the 
Hexapod  Acari  L.^,  and  these  last  he  appears  to  leave 
by  the  Araneidee^  and  to  enter  the  Crustacea  by  the  De-* 
cajjbds  ^ :  thus  majung  good  his  circle  of  classes,  or  a 
series  of  Annulose  animals  returning  into  itself.  Mr. 
MacLeay's  whole  system  upon  paper  appears  very  har- 
monious and  consistent,  and  bears  a  most  seducing  aspect 
of  verisimilitude;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  so  thoroughly 
weighed,  discussed,  and  sifted,  as  to  justify  our  adopting 
it  in  toto  at  present:  should  it,  however,  upon  an  impartial 
and  thorough  investigation,  come  forth  from  the  furnace 
as  gold,  and  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  actual  state 
of  things  in  nature,  my  objections,  which  rest  only  upon 
some  parts  of  his  arrangement  of  Anntdosa^  would  soon 
vanish.  Some  of  those  objections  I  will  state  here,  and 
some  will  come  *in  better  when  I  treat  of  the  Systems 
of  Entomology.  My  first  objection  is,  that  his  Ameta'- 
boloj  Mandibulatdj  and  Haustellata^  approach  much 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  do  to  the  other  two  classes 
of  his  circle,  or  than  even  these  last  to  each  other ;  so 
that  under  this  view  it  should  primarily  consist  of  three 
greater  groups,  resolvable,  it  may  be,  into  five  smaller 
ones.     My  next  objection  is,  that  he  has  also  considered 

»  Hor.  Entomolog.  348.  ^  nid.  354.  «  Ibid.  373. 

•«  ijirf.  381.  •  /*iV/.38f>. 
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the  Trachean  and  Pulmonary  Arachnida  as  forming  one 
class.  Whether  an  animal  breathes  by  gills  or  tracheae, 
or  has  a  circulation  or  not,  is  surely  as  strong  a  reason 
for  considering  those  so  distinguished  as  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent classes,  as  the  taking  of  their  food  by  suction  or  by 
manducation  is,  for  separating  others  to  the  full  as  much 
or  more  nearly  related  as  to  their  external  structure. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter.  I  cannot  help,  as  a  last  ob- 
jection, lamenting  that  our  learned  author  has  rejected 
fixMn  his  system  a  term  consecrated  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  which,  even  admitting  his  arrangement, 
might  have  been  substituted  for  Annulosa,  a  name  bor- 
rowed by  Scaliger  from  Albertus  Magnus,  neither  of 
whom,  in  Entomology,  is  an  authority  to  weigh  against 
Aristotle,  from  whom  we  derive  the  term  Insectc^  in 
Greek  EvrofMu 

As  Fabricius  did  not  alter  Limit's  class  Insecta,  but 
merely  broke  up  his  orders  into  new  ones,  which  he 
named  classes,  I  shall  give  you  a  detail  of  the  alterations 
he  introduced  into  the  science  in  a  future  letter. 

Having  stated  what  my  predecessors  have  done  in 
classification,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  lay  before  you  my 
own  sentiments  as  to — What  is  an  insect  Since  our 
correspondence  commenced,  the  Arachnida,  principally 
on  account  of  their  internal  organization,  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  bearing  that  name,  carrying  with  them,  as 
we  have  seen,  several  tribes,  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  discovered  to  differ  materially  in  that  respect  from 
the  present  Insecta :  for  the  sake,  therefore,  of  conve- 
nience and  consistency,  that  I  may,  as  far  as  the  case 
will  admit,  adhere  to  the  Horatian  maxim 

'    Servetur  ad  imum 
Qiialis  ab  inccpto  processerit  et  sibi  constet, 
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I  shall  regard  as  Insects  all  those  Anmdosa  that  respire 
by  tracfaeas^  and  have  no  circulation,  considering  the 
Trachean  Arachnula  and  the  Myriapoda  for  the  present 
as  sub-classes, the  one  bordering  upon  iki^Arachnida^wA 
the  other  upon  the  Crustacea.  Some  of  these  I  am  ready 
to  own  seem  separated  by  an  interval  sufficiently  wide 
from  the  Hexapods^  which  may  be  regarded  as  more  pe- 
culiarly entided  to  the  denomination  of  Insects.  The 
most  striking  differences  will  be  found  in  the  coalition  of 
the  head  with  the  trunk  in  some  {Phalangid€e\  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  annulose  form  of  the  body  in  otliers 
{Acarus  L.),  so  that  the  legs  only  are  jointed  ^«     Yet  an 

*  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking,  though  the  octopod  and  my- 
riapod  insects  breathe  by  tracheae,  that  there  is  no  small  difierence  in 
thv  distribution  oi  these  organs.  The  Trachean  Arachnida  have  only 
a  pair  of  spiracles,  from  which  the  tracheae  must  radiate,  if  I  may  so 
^ply  the  term,  in  order  to  convey  the  necessary  supply  of  air  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  Scutigera,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  has  only  a  single 
series  of  dorsal  spiracles  (see  Plate  XXIX.Fig.  20) — an  unusual  situ- 
ation for  thera :  in  these  also,  to  attain  the  above  end,  each  trachea 
must  also  radiate,  so  as  to  supply  each  part  of  the  segment  it  is  iiu 
Those  o£ lulus,  according  to  the  observations  of  Savi  (Osservaz,  per 
servire  alia  Storia  di  una  Specie  de  Iulus,Scc,  15^-),  consist  of  bundles 
of  parallel  tracheae.  Perhaps  these  circumstances  would  warrant  the 
considering  of  these  Arachmda  and  the  Myriapoda  as  primary  classes? 
The  genus  Galeodes  is  said  to  breathe  by  gills  similar  to  those  of  the 
Araneida,  which  structure,  probably,  carries  with  it  a  system  of  cir- 
culation, and  exhibits  a  third  type  in  the  Arachnida,vfhh  four  palpi, 
six  legs,  and  a  distiuj!t  thorax.  This  genus,  then,  is  the  corresponding 
point  in  the  Arachmda  to  the  Hexapod  Aptera,  as  the  Scorpions  ai^ 
to  the  Chel^erida  or  Pfteudo-Scorpions,  and  the  Araneida  to  the  other 
Octopods;  and  these  analogies  furnish  a  strong  proof,  that  the  7Va» 
cheans  belong  rather  to  Insecta  than  Araahmda.  Comp.  iST.  Diet. 
d^Hist.  Nat,  xxvi.  445 ;  and  I)e9cription  de  six  ArachtwL  nouv.  Sec, 
par  Leon  Dufour,  16. 

^  Mr.  MacLeay  observes  with  regard  to  the  Tardigrade,  de- 
scribed by  Spallanzani  and  Dutrochet,  that  **  it  proves  that  an  animal 
may  exist  without  antennae  or  distinct  annular  segments  to  the  body, 
but  having  two  eyes  and  six  articulate  1^."  (Hor,  Entomolog,  ZqO — .} 
Many  Acari  prove  the  same  thing.  De  Geer,  vii.  /.  vii./.  14. 
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epproach  to  such  structure  may  be  traced  in  some  Hexa- 
pods ;  for  instance^  the  coalition  of  the  head  and  trunk 
in  MelophaguSf  Latr.,  and  that  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen 
in  SmifUhuruSf  Latr.  ^    The  Myriapoda  exhibit  other  re- 
markable differences;  though  their  head  and  trunk  are 
distinct,  the  former  antenniferous,  and  their  body  annu- 
lose,  the  abdomen  as  well  as  the  trunk  is  furnished  with 
Itff^  sometimes  amounting  to  hundreds ;  but  even  to  this 
a  tendency  has  been  observed  in  some  Hexapods*'.     If 
you  examine  a  specimen  of  Machilis  poh/podoy  an  insect 
related  to  the  common  sugar-louse  {Lepisma  sacckarind)^ 
you  will  find  that  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  a  double 
series  of  elastic  appendages,  which,  being  instruments  of 
moticm,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  legs.     It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Myriapoda  when  first  disclosed 
from  the  egg  have  never  more  than  six  \e^  ^,  and  keep 
acquiring  additional  pairs  of  them  and  additional  s^ 
ments  to  their  abdomen  as  they  change  their  skins :  and 
it  is  equally  remarkable,  that  many  Hexapods  are  subject 
to  a  law  in  some  degree  the  very  reverse  of  this,  having 
manyabdcnninal  1^  in  their  first  state,  and  losing  them 
all  in  their  last     The  union  of  the  head  with  the  trunk 
in  the  Trachean  Ar(ichnida  has  been  regarded  as  almost 
an  unanswerable  argument,  in  spite  of  their  different  in- 
ternal organization,  for  including  them  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Pulmonary  Arachnida ;  but  the  case  of  GaleodeSj 
which,  though  furnished  with  gills,  (as  an  eminent  Rus- 
sian £ntomol<^st  Dr.  G.  Fischer  is  reported  to  have 
discovered,)  implying  also  a  circulation,  and  evidently 
belonging  to  the  last*mentiohed  class,  has  nevertheless  a 
distinct  thorax  consisting  of  mofe  than  one  piece,  to  which 

»  De  Geer,  vii.  /.  iii./.  8.  ^  Hot.  ErUomolog,  351 

«  DeGeer,  litid,  5/1,  583.  t.  xxxvi./.  20,  21. 
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are  aiBxed  only  six  legs*,  proves  that  even  this  circum- 
stance possesses  no  weight  when  set  against  the  organi- 
zation. If  it  was  a  difference  in  this  respect,  that  proved 
the  Crustacea  classically  distinct  from  Insecta — that  like- 
wise was  the  principal  reason  for  the  separation  also  of 
the  Aracknida — ^it  seems  to  follow  that  it  ought  also  to 
furnish  an  argument  equally  cogent  for  oHisidering  the 
TYachean  Aracknida^  as  wdl  as  the  Myriapoda^  distinct 
from  the  Puhnanary* 

Another  difference  between  the  tribes  in  question  is 
that  of  their  metamorphosis:  and  this  appears  to  have 
had  great  wei^t  with  Lamarck,  inducing  him  to  include 
in  his  AracAnidoy  not  only  the  Tracheans  and  MyriapodSj 
but  even  the  apterous  HexapodSy  except  Pulex^  or  the 
Anoplura  and  llijfsanura  of  modem  authors.     But  the 
metamorphosis  alone,  unless  supported  by  the  internal 
organization,  will  I  think  scarcely  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  separating  from  each  other  tribes  agreeing  in 
that  respect,  and  placing  them  with  others  with  which 
they  disagree.    The  metamorphosis  in  some  of  the  Hex- 
apods  {Lepidoptera)  consists  in  the  loss  of  legs,  the  ac- 
quisition of  wings,  a  grefit  change  in  the  oral  organs  and 
in  the  general  form;  in  others  (some  Coleoptera\  in  the 
acquisition  only  of  wings  and  a  change  of  shape,  the  oral 
organs  remaining  much  the  same;  in  others  again  {Cur^ 
cidio  L.),  in  the  acquisition  of  six  legs  and  wings  and  a 
change  of  form ;   in  the  flea,  in  the  acquisition  of  six 
1^  and  a  change  of  form  only ;  in  the  Orihopteraj  He^ 
miptera^  &c.  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  wings;  in  the 
LibeUulidcef  in  the  loss  of  the  mask  that  covers  the  mouth 
and  the  acquisition  of  wings;  in  the  Diptera^  in  the  ac- 

»  Dufour  M  supra.    Hor,  Entomohg,  38!^. 
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qiiisition  of  six  l^s,  wings,  a  change  c^  the  oral  organs 
and  of  the  form ;  in  some  of  the  Octopods  {Acarus  L*), 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  pair  of  legs ;  and  in  others  {PAo" 
langium  and  Aranea  L.),  solely  in  a  modification  of  them 
as  to  their  proportions ;  in  the  Myriapods^  the  alteration 
that  takes  place  in  this  respect  is  considerable ;  a  large 
number  of  pairs  of  legs  is  acquired  and  many  additional 
abdominal  segments,  and  the  proportion  which  the  ab- 
domen bears  to  th^  whole  insect  is  quite  altered.  In  all 
these  cases  there  is  a  change  more  or  less,  either  partial 
or  general,  of  the  original  shape  or  organs  of  the  animal ; 
and  with  regard  to  their  metamoiphosis,  there  is  a  greater 
difference  between  a  young  and  adult  Bdus  than  between 
a  young  and  advit  grasshopper  or  bag:  so  that  if  the  meta- 
morphosis, per  se^  be  assumed  as  a  principal  r^rulator  of 
the  class,  the  grasshopper  or  bug  have  as  litde  claim  to 
belong  to  it  as  the  luhis* 

M.  Lamarck  lays  considerable  stress  upon  another 
character — Hiat  Insecta  engender  only  once  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  and  Arachnida  more  than  once.  But  this, 
if  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the 
Pulmonary  Arachnida^  the  Tracheans  foUowing  the  law 
cX  Insecta  in  this  respects 

You  may  perhaps  object  that  the  bringing  of  the  Tra- 
chean  Arachnida  and  the  Myriapoda  into  the  class  /n- 
secta  will  render  the  approximation  of  them  to  a  natural 
arrangement  more  difficult,  since  it  will  be  impossible 
at  the  same  time  to  connect  the  Myriapods  with  tlie 
Crustacea^  and  the  Trachean  widi  the  genuine  Arachnida. 

*  Male  Ttuecta  in  some  instances  engender  more  than  once.  Mr. 
MacLeay  sen.  has  observed  this  with  regard  to  Ckrysomela  Polygom, 
and  I  have  noticed  it  in  Bombyx  MorL 
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I  admit  the  validity  of  your  objection^  but  by  no  arrange* 
luent  of  insects  in  a  simple  series  can  we  attain  this  object : 
the  difficulty,  however,  may  perhaps  be  obviated  in  this 
way*  The  distribution  of  organized  matter,  to  adopt 
Mr.  Wm.  MacLeay's  metaphor^,  begins  in  a  dichotomy, 
constituting  the  animal  and  vegetable  branches  of  the 
great  tree  of  nature,  and  from  these  two  great  branches,  by 
means  of  infinite  ramifications,  the  whole  system  is  form- 
ed, and,  what  is  remarkable,  these  branches  unite  again 
so  as  to  represent  a  series  returning  into  itself  a  disco- 
very due  to  the  patient  investigation  and  acumen  of  our 
learned  inend  just  mentioned*  Now,  in  considering 
the  Jptera  order,  we  find  at  first  setting  out  from  the 
Hexapods,  a  dichotomy,  where  the  Anoplura  Leach 
branch  o£f  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Tki/sanura  Latr.  on 
the  other — ^the  former,  by  means  of  the  Pedtadidney  tak- 
ing their  food  by  suction,  particularly  Phtkirus  Leach, 
or  the  Morpion  (in  which  the  segments  of  the  trunk  and 
abdomen  become  indbtinct^)  approach  the  Octopads  by 
the  hexapod  Acari  L* — ^the  latter  by  MachiUs  polypoda 
tending  towards  the  Myriapods.  In  the  Octopod  branch 
a  fiirther  dichotomy  takes  place,  from  which  you  proceed 
on  one  side  to  the  Araneida:  in  the  Arachnidoy  by  Pha^ 
Jangium,  &c. ;  and  in  the  other  by  Chelifer^  &c.  to  Scorpio. 
Again,  the  Myriapod  branch  also  divides,  going  by  the 
lulida  to  one  branch  of  the  Isqpod  CrustaceOy  and  by  the 
Scolopendridce  to  another. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject  before  alluded 
to,  which  maybe  repeated  here,  and  which  seems  to 

*  Hor,  EiUomolog.  134.  200. 

^  Zoolog,  MiiceU.  iiL  t,  146.    Id  this  figure  the  segments  are 
made  much  more  distinct  than  they  are  in  my  specimen. 
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prove  that  the  types  of  form  in  one  natural  group  or 
class  are  reproduced  in  another;  tliis  appears  to  result 
from  the  following  parallel  series : 

XeuropUrout      Aptera,  Arachnida,       Crustacea* 

LtormB, 
Psocus Hexapoda Galeodes Larunda. 

Myrmdeon PA<yAi«g««w. . . .  Aranea  . . . .  j  ^^P^^    ^^ 

Octopoda  rDecapoda    ma- 

Panorpa? CheGfer Scorpio.. ..<    ^i^^'s^!^ 

V.  especially. 
Ephemera Myriapoda «•««# Isopoda. 

No  type  representing  the  Mj/riapoda  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  Arachnida  class;  but  I  Jiave  little 
doubt  of  its  existence.  You  will  observe  that  the  ana- 
logies between  the  larvsB  of  the  "winged  orders  and  the 
Aptera  were  first  noticed  by  Mr.  W.  MacLeay*.  It  is 
probable  that  tl)ese  parallel  series  of  representatives  of 
each  other  might  be  increased,  as  weU  as  the  numbers  in 
the  respective  columns. 

What  I  have  said  will,  I  trust,  sufficiendy  justify  me 
for  making  at  present  no  more  material  alterations  in  the 
classification  I  long  since  proposed  to  you^;  I  shall, 
therefore,  now  proceed  to  define  the  objects  I  consider  as 
Insecta;  but  I  shall  first  observe — that  as  Latreille  con- 
siders the  branckiopod  Crustacea  or  Eniomosiraca  of 
Miiller  as  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  Crusiaceo^ 
Arachnida^  s  so  his  Trachean  Arachnida  might  be  called 
Arachnido'lnsectaj  and  his  Myriapoda^  Crustaceo-Insecta. 

•  Hot.  JBniomoUfg.  428—. 
•»  See  above.  Vol.  I.  4th  Ed.  p.  66.  Note  •. 
<=  Surely  the  denomination  ought  to  have  been  Araeknido^rutiaceot 
since  the  learned  author  conriders  them  88  beloiigiDg  to  the  Cruttacea 

class. 
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Sub-kingdom — AnKulosa*. 
Class — Insecta* 

First  Definitum^-From  their  external  Organizatioru 
Body— divided  into  Head — Trunk— Abdomen. 

Head. — Principal  seat  of  the  organs  of  sensation. 

Qrgans  of  sight,  Inmioveable  eyes,  simple  or  com* 
pound,  varying  in  number.       ^ 

Organs  of  heaHng  uncertain,  probably  connected 
with  tlie  antennae. 

Ofgan  of  taste,  Ligula  or  palate  within  the  mouth, 
accompanied  by  the  organs  qfmanducation — a  pair 
of  mandibles  and  maxillae  and  an  upper  and  lower 
lip,  or  their  representatives. 

Organs  of  touch.  Principally  two  jointed  antennae 
or  their  representatives,  and  four  jointed  feelers- 
two  maxillary  and  two  labial. 

Trunk.     Principal  seat  of  tfie  organs  of  motion. 
Organs  of  walking,  running,  or  Jumping*     Six  or 

eight  jointed  thoracic  legs,  in  pairs. 
Organs  qfjlight.    Four  wings  or  their  representa- 

*  It  may  not  be  without  use  to  give  here  a  short  definition  of  the 
Atmulota;  I  mean  excluding  the  Vermes,  which  Mr.  W.  MacLeay 
has  included ;  and  the  Annelida,  which  Latreille  has  made  the  fifth 
of  his  Annulose  classes.   Ann,  du  Mut,  1821. 
Atmulota,  Animal  invertebrate,  oviparous ;  external  integument  of 
a  firmer  consistence  than  the  internal  substance,  serving 
as  a  general  point  of  attachment  to  the  muscles;  e^fea 
immoveable ;  legt  more  than  four,  jointed. 
Classes. 

1.  Crustacea.  Gills  external;  more  than  eight  legs. 

2.  Arachnida,  Gills  internal ;  spiracles ;  eight  legs. 

3.  Jnsecta,  Tracheae;  spiracles;  six  to  eight  thoracic  legs. 
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tives,  mostly  with  branching  nervures  contalhing 
air-vessels ;  found  in  the  majority  of  the  dfiss. 
Organs  (external)  of  respiration.      A  double  set  of 
lateral  spiracles,  some  for  expiration. 

Abdomen.    Principal  seat  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

Organs  of  motion.  In  the  Myriapods  many  pairs 
of  acquired  legs ;  in  the  T%ifsanura  elastic  ventral 
or  caudal  appendages. 

Organs  ofretpiratian.  A  double  series  of  lateral 
spiracles  for  inspiration  in  the  majority:  in  some 
only  a  single  series,  and  in  others  only  a  single 
pair. 

Organs  of  generation  those  common  to  the  Ver^ 
tebrata^  but  retractile  within  the  body,  attended 
usually  by  various  anal  appendages,  particularly 
a  forceps  in  the  males,  and  an  ovipositor  in  the 
females. 

Second  Definition — From  their  internal  Organization. 

Sensation. 
Nervous  System.    A  small  brain  usually  subbilobed, 
crowning  a  knotty  double  medullary  chord ;  nerves 
proceeding  firom  the  brain  and  other  ganglions  to 
aU  parts  of  the  body. 
Cibculation. 
Heart  replaced  by  a  simple  alternately  contracting 
dorsal  vessel  or  pseudocordia,  without  arteries  or 
veins,  but  filled  with  a  white  cold  sanies. 
Respiration. 
Laings  replaced  by  tracheal,  which  receive  the  air 
firom  the  spiracles,  and  distribute  it  by  bronchiie 
infinitely  ramified. 
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Digestion. 

Liver  and  biliary  vessels  in  most  replaced  by  from 
2  to  +  150  floating  hepatic  filaments  opening  into 
tlie  space  between  the  two  skins  of  the  intestinal 
canal  below  the  pylorus. 
Generation* 
IfUemal  organs.    Males — Vasa  deferentia,  and  vesi- 
culse  seminales,  and  the  other  ordinary  organs.    Fe-- 
males — Ovary  usually  bipartite,  with  palmate  lobes; 
genital  organs  single  and  mostly  anal ;  one  sexual 
union  impregnates  the  female  for  her  life. 
Development.     In  their  passage  to  their  adult  state, 
afler  they  have  lefl  the  egg,  insects  undergo  several  si- 
multaneous changes  of  their  int^ument  or  successive 
moults,  and  the  majority  assume  three  distinct  forms, 
with  distinct  organs,^  which  appear  as  rudiments  in  their 
second  state,  and  are  completely  developed  in  their  last. 

In  defining  the  Arachnida  I  shall  only  mention  those 
particulars  in  which  they  differ  from  Insecta  in  their  ex- 
ternal anatomy. 

CZaSS— Ar  ACHNI  DA. 

Body. 

Head  and  Trunk  usually  not  separated  by  a  suture. 
Eyes.    Two  to  eight,  not  lateral. 
Mandibles  cheliform  or  unguiculate,  representing 
the  interior  pair  of  the  antennae  of  the  Crustacea. 
Palpi  pediform  or  cheliform. 

-  Tnink.    Legs  eight  or  their  representatives :  tibiie 
mostly  consisting  of  two  joints. 
Abdomen  with  from  two  to  eight  spiracles.  ' 
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Sensation. 

Nervous  System*    A  small  bilobed  brain  crowning  4 
double,  knotty,  medullary  chord;  nerves  proceeding 
from  the  brain  and  other  ganglions  to  all  parts  of 
the  body. 
Circulation, 
Heart  unilocular,  inaurite,  witli  a  system  of  circulation 
by  arteries  and  veins;  blood  a  cold  white  sanies. 
Respiration. 
Lungs  replaced  by  internal  gills  receiving'  the  air  by 
spiracles. 
Digestion. 
Livery  consisting  of  conglomerate  glands,  and  enve* 
loping  the  intestines^ ;  hepatic  ducts. 
Generation. 

Genital  organs  double,  ventral ;  more  than  one  sexual 

union  in  the  course  of  life. 
The  external  characters  in  this  class  are  the  same  al« 
most  in  every  respect  as  those  which  distinguish  the 
PAalangida,  the  whole  difference  consisting  almost  in 
the  i^stems  of  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion. 
Perhaps  some  future  anatomist  may  discover  in  the  tribe 
just  mentioned,  that  there  is  a  nearer  agreement  between 
them  and  the  Arachnida  in  these  systems  than  is  at  pre- 
sent suspected,  which  would  prove  them  true  Arachnidit. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Phnjims  and  Gonyleptes^  &c.  . 
breathe  by  branchial  spiracles;  but  having  no  opportu- 

•  What  L.  Dufour  regards  as  the  liver  in  Scorpio  {N,  Diet,  d^HiM, 
Nat,  XXX.  421.)  Treviranus  looks  upon  as  an  Epiploon  (Fetikorper) 
both  in  Scorpio  and  Aranea.  6.  /.  If.  6.  A  A.  t  ii./.  24.  dd.  Hepatic 
ducts:  /.  If.  6.  ii.  /.  ii./.  24.  /3.  /3.  /3.  /3. 
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tiinity  of  examining  living  specimens,  I  dare  not  speak 
with  any  confidence  on  the  subject. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  view  of  the  most  important 
diagnostics  by  which  what  we  have  all  along  called  /n- 
secls  may  scientifically  be  distinguished  firom  other  inver- 
tebrate animals,  it  may  not  be  without  use,  iff  under 
this  head,  I  take  a  more  popular  and  familiar  view  of 
the  subject,  and  say  something  upon  those  distinctions 
which  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  more  common 
observer. 

The  notion  of  diminutive  size,  particularly  as  com* 
pared  with  vertebrate  animals,  seems  more  frequently 
attached  to  the  idea  of  an  insect  than  any  other;  and 
this  notion  is  generally  correct,  for  one  insect  that  is 
bigger  than  the  least  of  the  above  animals,  thousands 
and  thousands  are  vastly  smaller :  but  there  exist  some 
that  are  considerably  larger,  whether  we  take  length  or 
bulk  into  consideration,  and  this  in  almost  every  order. 
To  prove  this  most  efiectually,  and  that  you  may  have  a 
synoptical  view  of  the  comparative  size  of  the  larger 
insects  of  the  different  orders  and  tribes,  I  now  lay  be- 
fore you  a  table  of  the  dimensions  of  such  of  the  largest 
as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring,  including 
particularly  those  giants  that  are  natives  of  the  British 
isles. 
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From  this  table  you  see  that  several  insects  included 
in  it  exceed  some  of  the  smallest  Vertebrata  in  bulk.    In 
the  Mammaltaj  the  Sarex  Araneus,  called  by  the  common 
people  here  the  Ranny,  is  not  more  ^hi^i  two  inches 
long  excluding  the  tail ;  and  the  Mus  messoriusj  or  har-^ 
vest>mouse,  peculiar  to  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
is  still  more  diminutive :   so  that  to  these  little  animals, 
the  larger  DynastidiBy  Goltathiy  and  Prumij  &c*,  appear 
^ants,  and  may  compete  with  the  mole  in  size.  Even  some 
of  the  beetles  of  our  own  country,  as  the  gr^  Hydropiir 
lusj  the  stag-beetle,  &c.,  are  more  bulky,  than  the  two 
first>named  quadrupeds.  Amongst  the  birds,  many  Pic^^ 
PassereSf  &c.,  yield  to  several  insects  in  dimensions,  and 
their  wings  when  expanded  dp  not  extei^d  so  fiur  as  thos^ 
of  not  a  few  Lepidcptera.    The  great  owl-moth  of  Brazil 
{Erebus  Strix)  in  this  respect  is  a  larger  fowl  than  the 
quaiL     Those  beautiful  little  creatures,  the  hununing- 
birds  {Trochilus  L.),  the  peculiar  ornament  and  life  of 
tropical  gardens,  which  emulate  the  most  splendid  but- 
terflies in  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  are  smaller 
than  a  considerable  number  of  insects  in  almost  every 
order,  and  even  than  some  of  those  that  are  natives  of 
Britain.     Various  reptiles  also  are  much  inferior  in  size 
to  many  of  the  insects  of  the  above  table.     The  smallest 
lizard  of  this  country  would  be  outweighed  by  the  great 
British  beedes  lately  mentioned,  and  the  mple-cricket 
{Gryllctalpa  vulgaris);  and  some  of  the  serpent  tribe  are 
smaller  than  the  larger  Scolopendra  and  lulu    Amongst 
the^^x  also,  thoygh  some  are  so  enormous  in  bulk, 
others  in  this  respect  yield  the  palm  to  several  insects. 
The  minnow  and  the  stickleback  that  frequent  our  own 
pools  and  streams  are  considerably  inferior  in  size  U\ 
some  of  our  water  beedes. 
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In  looking  over  the  table,  and  comparing  the  different 
species  that  compose  it  with  each  other,  you  will  perceive 
that  the  largest  insects  of  the  two  sections  of  Hemiptera^ 
of  the  Lepidoptera  as  to  their  body  merely,  of  the  Hy^ 
menoptera  and  DipterOf  in  general  size  fall  considerably 
short  of  those  of  the  other  ord^s ;  and  that  certain  indi- 
viduals of  the  Orthoptera  and  Aptera  bear  away  the 
palm  in  this  req)ectfrom  all  the  rest  In  the  Coleoptera 
the  giantSi  with  the  exception  of  the  GoUathi^  are  chiefly 
to  be  fowid  amongst  the  timber  devourers  in  the  Lamel^ 
Ucom  and  Capricorn  tribes.  Of  orthopterous  insects  the 
Phasmida  present  the  most  strildng  examples  oimagni^ 
tude ;  and  in  the  Neuroptera^  the  Agrionida  of  great 
kngeh. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  although  the  tropical 
species  of  a  genus  usually  exceed  those  of  colder  climates 
in  size,  the  Gryllotalpa  of  Brazil  is  very  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  Eiurope:  whether  this  is  the  case 
with  the  rest  of  the  cricket  tribe  I  have  not  had  a^i  ope- 
portunily  of  ascertaining.  The  Lepidopiera^  though  o&en 
remarkable  for  the  vast  expansion  of  their  <^  sail-broad 
vans,*'  if  you  consider  only  their  bodies,  never  attain  to 
gigantic  bulk.   Even  the  hawk-moths  {Sphinx  L.),  though 
usually  very  robust,  make  nq  approach  to  the  size  of 
the  great  beetles,  or  the  length  of  some  of  the  spectres 
(Phasma)  and  dragon-flies  {Agrionidai).     With  r^ar^ 
to  the  superficial  contents  of  their  wings,  a  considerable 
diflerence  obtains  in  different  species  where  they  expand 
to  the  same  length — for  the  secondary  wings  are  some- 
limes  smaller  than  ihtprimaryj  and  sometimes  they  equal 
them  in  size.    In  some  instances,  also^  the  latter  although 
long  are  narrow,  and  in  others  they  are  nearly  as  wide 
as  long :  regard,  therefore,  should  be  had  to  their  ex- 
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pansion  both  ways.  In  the  Hymeuoptera  and  DipUra^ 
the  prindpal  giants  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  predaceous  or 
blood-sucking  tribes,  as  ScoUoy  the  Sphedda^  Pompilid^ 
Vespidaj  &c.,  belonging  to  the  former  order;  and  the 
Asilida  and  Tabanida  tp  the  latter.  The  true  and  false 
tumble  bees  {Bomlms  and  Xylocqpa)  and  the  fly  tribe 
{Muscida)^  though  they  sometimes  attain  to  considerable 
size,  scarcely  afford  an  exception  to  this  observation. 
Amongst  the  Aptera  none  of  the  Hexapods  strike  us  by 
tb^  magnitude,  and  few  of  the  OciopodSj  though  the 
legs  <^  some  of  the  JPhalangida  inclose  a  vast  area.  That 
in  the  table  would  with  them  descr9}e  a  circle  of  six 
inches  diameter,  though  its  body  is  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  Myriapods  exceed 
most  insects  in  the  vast  elcmgation  <^  their  body,  which 
with  their  motion  gives  them  no  slight  res^nblance  to 
the  serpents.  In  the  class  Arachnida^  the  bird-q>iders 
{Mygale)  are  amongst  the  principal  giants,  nor  do  the 
Scorpions  fall  &r  short  of  them— both  of  them  when  alive 
often  alarming  the  beholder  as  much  by  their  size  as  by 
their  aspect 

But  as  I  have  before  observed,  generally  q)eaking,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  insect  world,  is 
the  little  space  they  occupy ;  for  though  they  touch  the 
vertebrate  animals  and  even  quadrupeds  by  their  giants, 
yet  more  commonly  in  this  feature  they  go  the  contrary 
way,  and  by  their  smallest  species  reach  the  confines  of 
those  microscopic  tribes  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  animal  life.  I  possess  an  undescribed  beetle^ 
allied  to  Silpha  minutissima  £.  B.  *,  which,  though  fui> 

*  S,  ndmUusima  of  Marsham  is  synon}inous  with  Dermestes  atom 
tnariut  De  Gecr,  Scaphidktm  atomarium  Gyllenh.,  and  LatndiusftucU 
cuiarit  Herbst,  i)ut  surely  arranging  with  none  of  these  genera,  being 
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jiished  witli  elytra,  wizigs,  antennse,  legs,  and  every  odier 
organ  usually  found  in  the  order  it  bekmgs  to,  is  abso- 
lately  not  bigger  than  the  fidl  stop  that  closes  this  period. 
In  several  other  ccdeopterous  genera  there  are  also  very 
minute  species,  as  in  Ctyptaphagus,  Amsotamoj  Agatkidi- 
um^  &c«   I  know  no  orthopterous  insect  that  can  be  called 
extremely  minute,  except  that  remaikable  one  found  on 
the  Continoit  in  the  nests  of  ants,  the  BlaUa  Acervorum 
of  Panzer*,  but  now  called,  I  believe,  Myrmecophttus : 
nor  indeed  any  in  the  Hemiptera^  Neuraptercu,  and  Dp" 
pteroj  that  approach  the  extreme  limits  of  visibility:  but 
in  the  Leptdopteroj  the  pygmy  Tt7iea  occulteUa  is  almost 
invisible  excq)t  in  flight,  being  scarcely  thicker  than 
a  horse's  hair,  and  proportionably  short ;  indeed,  many 
others  of  thoselovely  Lilliputians,  the  subcutaneous  TiW^, 
decorated  with  bands  of  gold  and  silver,  and  studded 
with  gems  and  pearls,  that  in  larger  species  would  dazzle 
the  beholder's  eye,  are  in  size  not  much  more  conspicu- 
ous.    In  the  Hymenaptera  order,  Ichneunum  Punctum  of 
Dr.  Siaw,  which  forms  so  striking  a  contrast  to  his  giant 
Phasma  dUcUatwn^  being  placed  together  in  the  same 
plate;  and  another  that  I  possess,  under  the  trivial  name 
ciAtomos^  would  elude  the  searching  eye  of  the  ento- 
molc^t  unless  when  moving  upon  glass.    Linne  named 
the  tribe  of  parasites  to  which  these  belong,  Minute 
on  account  of  their  generally  diminutive  size.     But 
these  little  minims,  imder  die  superintendence  of  Pro- 
videnoe,  are  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 

soAciently  distinguished  from  them  and  every  other  insect  by  its 
iinguiar  capillary  wings,  in  my  cabinet  it  stands  under  the  name  of 
Trichopteryx  K. 

•  Panz.  Fn,  Germ.  Inii,  Ixii.  24.  Comp.  Hor,  ErUomolog,  Addenda, 
&c.  6«3. 
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human  race,  sini^e  they  keep  within  due  bounds  the  va- 
rious destroyers  of  our  produce. 

The  number  of  minute  species  of  insects  seems  greatly 
to  exceed  that  of  large  ones,  at  least  in  Europe,  of  which 
it  may  be  iisserted  probably  with  truth,  that  two-thirds 
are  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one-third 
upt  es^cepding  much  a  duodecimal  of  it  It  might  hold 
good  p^haps  in  Coleopiera^  Hymenqpteroj  Diptera^  and 
Aptera :  bpt  in  QrthopterOi  fJemiptera,  Neuroptera^  and 
espepidly  Zi^ic&Tp/^^  a  large  proportion  would  be  found 
tp  ei^ceed  three  liniss  in  length.  Neither  can  it  be  af-> 
Srmed  of  extra-European  species,  of  those  at  least  pre- 
s^'e4  in  cabmets,  amongst  which  it  is  rare  to  find  an 
insect  less  than  the  fourth  of  an  inch  long.  This,  how- 
ever, must  probably  be  attributed  to  the  inattention  6£ 
collectors,  iif  hp  n^lept  th^  more  minute  spedeSf 

Though  sizeforms  a  pretty  accurate  distinction  between 
insects  and  the  great  bulk  o(  vertebrate  animals,  it  affords 
less  assistance  in  separating  them  from  the  invertebrate 
classes,  which  are  of  every  size,  from  the  monstrous  bulk 
of  some  Cephalopoda  (cutde^fish)  and  McUusca  (shell- 
fish, £^,)  to  the  invisible  infiisory  animalcule :  but  ex- 
temtil  characters,  abundantly  su£Scient  for  this  purpose^ 
may  be  drawn  from  the  general  covering,  substance,  form, 
parts,  and  organs  of  the  body.  As  I  shall  enter  into  pretty 
fiill  details  upon  this  subject  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
external  anatomy  of  insects,  I  shall  here,  therefore,  only 
give  such  a  slight  and  general  sketch  of  the  distinctions 
just  mentioned,  as  will  answer  the  end  I  have  in  view*  I 
must  here  repeat  what  I  have  before  observed,  and  what  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  always  bear  in  mind,  namely, 
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that  at  the  limits  of  classes  and  of  every  other  nataral 
group,  the  characters  begin  to  change,  those  peculiar  to 
the  one  group'' beginning  gradually  to  disappear,  and 
those  of  the  odier  to  show  themselves;  so  that  it  is  im^ 
posdble  almost  to  draw  up  a  set  of  characters  so  precise 
as  esacdy  in  every  respect  to  suit  all  the  members  of  any 
natural  group* 

Whichever  way  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  objects  of 
Creadon,  above — ^below — athwart,  analogies  meet  us  in 
every  direction,  and  it  t^pears  clear,  that  the  Book  of 
Nature  is  a  Book  of  Symbols,  in  which  one  thing  repre- 
sents another  in  endless  alternation*  And  not  only  does 
one  animal,  &c.  symbolize  another,  but  even  between  die 
parts  and  organs  of  one  set  of  animals  there  is  often  an 
analogy  as  to  their  situation  and  use^  when  there  is  little 
or  no  affinity  as  to  their  stmcture^-or  again,  the  analogy 
is  IB  their  situation^  without  aflSnity  in  either  structure 
or  use*  Thus  certain  parts  in  one  tribe  represent  other 
certam  partsof  another  tribe,  though  as  to  their  structure 
there  is  often  a  striking  disagreement  This  is  pardco- 
larly  observable  between  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals.  I  shall  therefore,  in  my  remarks  on  the  ge- 
neral and  pardcular  structure  of  insects,  contrast  it  in  its 
most  important  points  with  that  of  the  fin|t*mentioned 
tribe. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  when  we  look  at  an 
insect  is  its  outside  caoeringy  or  the  case  that  incloses  its 
muscles  and  internal  organs.  K  we  examine  it  attentively, 
we  find  that  it  is  not  like  the  skin  of  quadrupeds  and 
other  VertebratOy  covering  the  whole  external  sur&ce  of 
the  body ;  but  that  in  the  large  majority  it  consists  of 
several  pieces  or  joints,  in  this  res}iect  resembling  the 
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^kdetoi  of  the  animals  just  named;  and  that  even  in  those 
in  which  the  body  appears  to  have  no  such  segments,  as 
in  many  of  the  Mites  {Acarus  h.),  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  limbs.  This  last  circumstance,  to  have  externally 
jointed  legs,  is  the  peculiar  and  most  general  distincticxi  by 
which  the  Insecta  of  Linne,  including  the  Crustacea,  may 
always  be  known  from  the  other  invertebrate  animals^. 

If  we  proceed  further  to  examine  the  substance  of  this 
crust  or  covering,  though  varying  in  hardness,  we  shall 
find  it  in  most  cases,  if  we  exclude  from  pur  considera- 
tion the  shells  of  the  MoUusca,  &c«,  better  calculated  to 
resist  pressure  than  that  of  the  majority  of  animals  that 
have  no  spine.    In  all  the  invertebrate  tribes,  indeed,  the 
mnsdes,  there  being  no  internal  skeleton,  are  attached 
to  this  skin  or  its  processes,  which  of  course  is  firmer 
dion  die  internal  substance;  but  in  insects  it  is  very  often 
rigid  and  homy,  and  partially  difficult  to  perforate^  sel- 
dom exhibiting  that  softness  and  flexibility  which  is  found 
in  the  cuticle  of  birds  and  most  quadrupeds.     From  this 
conformation  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  insects 
carry  their  bones  on  the  outside  of  their  body,  or  have 
an  external  skeleton.     This  idea,  though  not  correct  in 
all  respects,  is  strictly  so  in  this — ^that  it  affords  a  general 
point  of  support  to  the  muscles,  and  the  whole  structure 
is  erected  upon  it,  or  rather  I  should  say  within  it   The 
difference  here  between  Insects  and  tiie  Vertebrata  seems 
very  wide;  but  some  of  the  latter  make  an  approach  to- 
wards it.   I  allude  to  Uie  Chelonian  Reptiles  ( Testudo  L.), 

*  The  Annelida  have,  however,  sometimes  jmnted  oi;gans,  which 
facilitate  their  progressive  motion  whether  vermicular  or  undiilatory ; 
but  they  cannot  be  deemed  legs,  since  they  neither  support  the  body 
nor  enable  it  to  walk,  &c.  Latreiile  Anim,  mvertebr,  Artie.  126.  Ann, 
du  Mw.  1821. 
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in  which  the  vertebral  column  becomes  external  or  merges 
in  the  upper  shell.  The  cyclostomous  fishes  also  are  not 
very  wide  of  insects  as  to  their  integument.  But  on  this 
subject  I  shall  be  more  full  hereafter. 

T^he  Jbrms  of  insects  are  so  infinitely  diversified  that 
they  almost  distance  our  powers  of  conception :  in  this  re- 
spect they  seem  to  exceed  the  fishes  and  other  inhabitants 
of  tlie  ocean,  so  that  endless  diversity  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  their  distinctions.  But  on  all  their  variations 
of  form  the  Creator  has  set  his  seal  of  symmetry ;  so  that, 
if  we  meet  with  an  animd  in  the  lower  orders  in  which 
the  parts  are  not  symmetrical,  we  may  conclude  in  general 
that  it  is  no  insect. 

But  it  is  by  their  parts  and  organs  that  insects  may  be 
most  readily  distinguished.  In  the  vertebrate  animals, 
the  body  is  usually  considered  as  divided  into  kead, 
trunks  and  /imfe,  the  abdomen  forming  no  part  of  the 
skeleton ;  but  in  the  insect  tribes,  besides  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion,  the  body  consists  of  three  principal 
parts — Head^  Trunks  and  Abdomen — ^ejirst^  as  was 
before  observed,  bearing  the  principal  organs  of  sense 
and  manducation  ;  the  second  most  commonly  those  of 
motion ;  and  the  third  those  of  generation — ^the  organs  of 
respiration  being  usually  common  to  both  trunk  and  ab« 
domen.  These  three  primary  parts, — though  in  some  in- 
sects the  head  is  not  separated  from  the  trunk  by  any 
suture,  as  for  instance  in  the  Arachnida ;  and  in  others, 
head,  trunk,  and  abdomen  form  only  one  piece,  as  in  some 
mites, — ^still  exist  in  all,  and  in  the  great  majority  they  are 
separated  by  incisures  more  or  less  deeply  marked :  this 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera^ 
which,  in  this  respect,  are  formed  upon  a  common  model; 
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and  in  the  rest,  with  the  above  exceptions,  it  may  be 
distinctly  traced. 

The  head  of  insects  is  clearly  analogous  to  that  <^ 
vertebrate  anunals,  except  in  one  respect,  that  they  do 
not  breathe  by  it  It  is  the  seat  probably  of  the  same 
senses  as  seeing^  heading,  smeUingy  tasting — and  more  pe- 
culiarly perhaps  of  that  of  touch.  The  eyes  of  insect% 
though  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  organs  of  sights  are 
difierendy  circumstanced  in  many  particulars  from  those 
of  the  animals  last  mentioned ;  they  are  fixed,  have  nei- 
ther iris  nor  pupil^  are  often  compound,  and  are  without 
^elids  to  cover  them  during  sleep  or  repose ;  there  are 
usually  two  compound  ones  composed  of  hexagonal 
facets,  but  in  some  instances  there  are  four ;  and  from 
one  to  three  simple  in  particular  orders.  The  antentue 
of  insects  in  number  and  in  situation  correspond  widi  the 
ears  of  the  animals  we  are  comparing  with  them ;  but 
whether  they  convey  the  vibrations  of  sound  has  not 
been  ascertained :  that  they  receive  pulses  of  some  kind 
from  the  atmosphere  I  shall  prove  to  you  hereafter — so 
that  if  insects  do  not  hear  with  them  in  one  sense,  they 
may,  by  communicating  information,  and  by  aeroscoptfj  to 
use  Lehman's  term,  not  directly  in  his  sense  ^,  supply  the 
place  of  ears,  which  would  render  them  properly  ana- 
logous to  those  organs.  That  in  numbers  these  remark* 
able  organs  are  tactors  is  generally  agreed,  but  this  is  not 
their  universal  use.  That  insects  smeU  has  been  often 
proved ;  but  the  organ  of  this  sense  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. What  has  improperly  been  called  the  clypeus^ 
or  the  part  terminating  the  face  above  the  upper  lip 
{labrum)f  is  in  the  situation  of  the  nose  of  the  Vertebrata^ 

*  De  Antennit  Insect,  ii.  65. 
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and  therefore  so  far  analogous  to  it,  aiid  in  some  case^ 
even  in  form :  I  therefore  call  it  the  nose*  Whether  this 
part  represents  the  nose  by  being  fiimished  with  vhat 
answer  the  purpose  otnostrilSf  residing  somewhere^  at 
or  above  the  suture  that  joins  it  to  the  upper  lip,  I  cannot 
positively  affirm;  but  from  the  observations  of  M.  Pr 
Huber,  with  regard  to  the  hive^bee,  it  appears  that  at 
least  these  insects  have  the  organ  of  the  sense  in  question 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth,  and  above  the 
tcnigue* :  analogy,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
its  site  somewhere  between  the  apex  of  the  nose  and  the 
upper  lip ;  and  in  some  other  cases,  which  I  shall  here- 
after advert  to,  there  is  further  reason  for  thinking  that 
it  actually  resides  at  the  apex  of  the  nose.  The  organ  of 
taste  in  insects,  though  some  have  advanced  iihm  palpi 
to  that  honour,  is  doubtless  in  some  part  within  the 
mouth  analogous  in  a  degree  to  the  tongue  and  palate  of 
the  higher  animals.  The  organs  of  manducation,  in 
what  may  be  deemed  the  most  perfect  description  of 
mouth,  consist  c^an  iqjper  lip  closing  the  mouth  above, 
a  pair  of  mandibles  moving  horizontally  that  close  its 
upper  sides,  and  a  lower  lip  with  a  piur  of  maxilUe  at- 
tached to  it,  which  close  the  mouth  below  and  on  the 
under  sides,  both  labium  and  maxillae  being  furnished 
with  jointed  moveable  oigans  peculiar  to  annulose  pedste 
animals,  called  palpi.  In  some  tribes  these  organs  as- 
sume a  different  form,  that  they  may  serve  for  suction ; 
but  though  in  many  cases  some  receive  an  increment  at 

*  Notiv,  Obi.  iwr  let  AbeUlei^  tL  376 — .  It  appears  from  M.  Huberts 
ezperimenty  that  it  was  only  when  the  hair-pencfl,  impregnated  with 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  was  presented  ^  pr^  de  la  cavit^  ou  destus 
de  Pinsertion  de  la  irampei*  that  the  bee  was  sensible  of  the  odour. 


V' 
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the  expense  of  others,  and  a  variation  in  form  takes  place, 
none,  as  M.  Savigny  has  elaborately  proved,  are  totally 
obliterated  or  without  some  representative*.  The  organs 
now  described,  except  the  upper  lip,  are  formed  after 
a  quite  different  type  from  those  of  Vertebrata^  with  which 
they  agree  only  in  their  oral  situation  and  use. 

The  second  portion  of  the  body  is  the  Trunks  which 
is  interposed  between  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  in 
most  insects  consists  of  three  principal  segments,  sub- 
divided into  several  pieces,  which  I  shall  afterwards  ex*- 
plain  to  you.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  some  slight  ana^- 
logy  may  perhaps  be  traced  between  these  pieces  and  the 
vertebrse  and  ribs  of  vertebrate  animals,  particularly  the 
Chelonian  reptiles.  This  is  most  observable  in  GryUus  L. 
lUid  LibeUula  L.,  in  which  the  lateral  pieces  of  the  trunk 
are  parallel  to  each  other  ^.  In  the  Diptera  and  many 
of  the  Altera  most  of  these  pieces  are  not  separated  by 
sutures.  Each  of  the  segments  into  which  the  trunk  is 
resolvable  bears  a  pair  of  jointed  legSj  the  first  pair  point- 
ing to  the  head^  and  the  two  last  to  the  anus.  These  leg» 
in  their  composition  bear  a  considerable  analogy  to  those 
of  quadrupeds,  &c,  consisting  of  hip^  thigh,  leg,  and 
Jbot :  but  the  last  of  these,  the  foot  or  Tarsus^  is  almost 
universally  monodactyle,  unless  we  regard  the  Calceria 
that  arm  the  end  of  the  tibia,  as  representing  fingers  or 
toes,  an  idea  which  their  use  seems  to  justify.  Acheta 
monstrosa  and  Tridactylus  paradoxits,  however^,  exhibit 
some  appearance  of  a  phalanx  of  these  organs.  They 
differ  from  them  first  in  number,  the  thoracic  legs  being 

*  Amm,  Mom  Veriebr.  1. 1.  Mem.  i. 

*  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  10—14;  IX.  Fig.  6—8. 
<  Coquebert  lUtut,  Ic.  iii.  /.  xxi./.  3. 
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invariably  six  in  all  insects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Octopods  or  most  of  the  Trachean,  Arachnida^  which  have 
usually  eight.  In  the  Myriapods^  though  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  abdominal  legs,  only  six  are  affixed  to  the  trunk. 
Next  they  differ  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  their  legs; 
for  though  the  anterior  p^r  or  arms  are  analogous  in 
that  respect,  the  posterior  pair  are  not,  since  in  quadrur 
peds  these  1^  are  placed  behind  the  abdomen,  but  in 
insects  before  it — ^in  &ct,  in  the  former  the  legs  may  be 
considered  as  placed  at  each  end  of  the  body,  excluding 
only  the  head  and  tail,  but  in  the  latter  in  the  middle. 
Though  they  correspond  with  those  of  quadrupeds  in 
being  in  pairs  or  opposite  to  each  other,  yet  their  direc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  body  is  different,  the  legs  of 
quadrupeds,  &c.  being  nearly  straight,  whereas  in  insects 
they  are  bent  or  form  an  angle,  often  very  obtuse  at  the 
principal  articulations,  which  occasions  them  to  extend 
fiur  beyond  the  body,  and  when  long  to  inclose  a  propor- 
tionally greater  space.  The  xvings  are  the  organs  of 
motion  with  which  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk  is  fur- 
nished ;  and  these,  though  they  are  the  instruments  of 
flight,  are  in  no  other  respect  analogous  to  those  of 
birds,  which  replace  the  anterior  legs  of  quadrupeds,  I  ut 
^proach  nearer,  both  in  substance  and  situation,  to  the 
fins  of  some  fishes,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  even  to 
the  leaves  of  plants.  M.  LatreiUe  is  of  opinion.  That 
the  four  wings  or  their  representatives  replace  the  four 
thoracic  legs  of  tlie  decapod  Crustacea^.  Upon  this 
opinion,  which  shows  great  depth  of  research  and  prac- 
tical acumen,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  express  my  senti- 
ments when  I  come  to  treat  more  at  large  on  the  anatomy 

« 

•  Hor,  Entomofog,  413—. 
VOU  III.  £ 
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of  the  trunk  and  its  members ;  at  any  rate  they  do  not 
replace  the  two  anterior  pair  of  legs  of  the  hexapod 
Aptera.  When  merely  used  as  wings,  they  commcmly 
consist  of  a  fine  transparent  double  membrane,  strength- 
ened by  various  longitudinal  and  transverse  nervures,  or 
bones  as  some  regard  them,  accompanied  by  air-vessels, 
<^  which  more  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  their  kind  and  cha- 
racters. I  shall  only  observe^  that  insects  are  known 
from  all  other  wuiged  animals,  by  loBymg/our  wings,  or 
what  represent  them,  and  this  even  generally  in  those 
that  are  supposed  to  have  only  a  pair.  Another  pecu- 
liarity distinguishes  the  trunk  of  insects  that  you  will 
in  vain  look  for  in  the  vertebrate  animals — ^these  are  one 
or  two  pair  of  lateral  spiracles  or  breathing  pores.  Though 
the  respiratory  sacs,  &c.  of  birds  are  ahnost  as  widely 
dispersed  as  the  trax:he«  and  bronchi®  of  insects*,  yet 
tlieir  respiration  is  perfectly  pulmonary,  and  nothing  like 
these  pores  is  to  be  discovered  in  them. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  third  part  of  the  body, 
the  abdomen^  is  its  situation  behind  the  posterior  pair  of 
thoracic  legs,  and  its  rank  as  forming  a  distinct  portion 
of  what  represents  the  skeleton.  In  most  insects  it  is  so 
closely  affixed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  as  to 
appear  like  a  continuation  of  it,  but  in  the  majority  of 
the  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera^  and  in  the  Araneidan 
Arachniday  or  spiders,  it  is  separated  by  a  de^  incisure ; 
and  in  the  first-mentioned  tribe  is  mosdy  suspended  to 
the  trunk  by  a  footstalk,  sometimes  of  wonderfiil  l^gth 
and  tenuity.  In  the  Mammalia  die  male  genital  organs 
are  partly  external ;  but  in  insects  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  vertebrate  animals,  except  when  employed,  they  are 

•  N.  Diet.  (PHiiL  NaL  xxviti.;  compare  104  and  110. 
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retracted  within  the  body.  This  part  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  respiratory  pores  or  spiracles,  many  having 
e^ht  in  each  side,  while  others  have  only  one. 

Such  are  the  principal  external  characters  which  di- 
stinguish Insecta  and  Arachnidoj  or  what  we  have  here- 
tofore regarded  as  insects,  to  which  here  may  be  added 
another  connected  with  ^ir  internal  organization.  The 
union  of  the  sexes  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as 
amongst  larger  animals ;  and  the  females  with  very  few 
exceptions,  more  apparent  than  real,  are  oviparous. 
They  are,  however,  distinguished  by  this  remarkable  pe- 
culiari^  already  alluded  to,  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
the'  Arachnida^  one  impregnation  fertilizes  all  the  eggs 
they  are  destined  to  produce.  In  most  cases,  after  these 
are  laid,  the  females  die  immediately,  and  the  males  after 
they  have  performed  their  office,  though  they  will  some- 
times unite  themselves  to  more  than  one  female.  One 
other  circumstance  may  be'named  here — that  no  genuine 
insect  or  Arachnidan  has  yet  been  ftmnd  to  inhabit  the 
ocean. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  it  is  necessary  to  apprize 
you,  that  every  thing  which  it  contains  relative  to  the 
characlers  of  insects,  has  reference  to  them  only  in  their 
lasi  or  perfect  state,  not  in  those  preparatory  ones  through 
which  you  are  aware  that  the  majority  of  them  must  pass. 
The  peculiar  characteristics  of  them  in  these  states— in  the 
egg^  the  larva^  and  thepupa^  will  be  the  subjects  of  my 
next  letters,  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  metamorphosis  of  insects  than  I  gave  you 
before  when  adverting  to  this  subject^. 

•  Sec  above,  \ou  I.  Ed.  4.  p.  G3— . 
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On  afbnher  occasion  I  gave  you  a  general  idea  of  what 
lias  been  called,  perhaps  not  improperly,  the  metamor^ 
phosis  of  insects^;  but  suice  that  time  much  novel  and 
interesting' speculation  on  the  subject  has  employed  the 
pens  of  many  eminent  Physiologists ;  and  besides  this, 
the'  doctrine  then  advanced  df  successive  developments 
has  been  altogether  denied  by  a  very  able  Anatomist^ 
Dr.  Herold,  who,  with  a  hand,  eye,  and  pencil,  second 
only  to  those  of  Lyonnet,  has  traced  the  changes  that 
gradually  take  place  in  the  structure  of  the  cabbage-but- 
terfly (Pieris  Brassica)  on  passing  through  its  several 
states  of  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.  It  is  necessary,  ther^ 
fore,   diat  previously  to  considering  separately  and  in 

*■  The  word  furufio^ou,  and  its  derivative  fAtretfco^^nets,  are  not 
extant  in  any  Greek  writer  before  the  date  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  are  used  to  express  any  external  change  of  form  or  colour,  and 
metaphorically  an  inward  change  and  progressive  improvement  of  thfe 
mind.  Comp.  Matth.  xvii.  2.  iElian.  Var.  HitL  1.  i.  c.  1.  Rom.  xiii.  2, 
2  Cor.  iii.  18.  They  are,  therefore,  not  improperly  applied,  as  some 
have  supposed,  to  the  changes  of  insects. 
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detail  the  states  of  insects,  I  should  again  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
Dr.  Herold's  hypothesis  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation ; 
or  whether  that  adopted  from  Swammerdam  by  all  the 
most  eminent  Entomologists  and  Physiologists  since  his 
time  can  be  maintained  against  it 

I  shall  first  give  you  a  short  abstract  of  the  new  hy- 
pothesis* 

According  to  Dr.  Herold — The  successive  skins  of  the 
caterpillar^  the  pupa-case^  the  Juttire  butterfly^  and  its 
parts  and  organs^  except  those  of  sex  which  he  discovered 
in  the  neady  excluded  larva j  do  not  preexist  as  germesy  but 
are  formed  successively  from  the  rete  mucosum,  which  it- 
$elf  is  formed  anem  upon  every  charge  of  skin  from  what 
he  denominates  the  blood,, or  the  chyle  after  it  has  passed 
throfugh  the  pores  of  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  general 
catdty  of  the  body^  where^  being  oxygenated  by  the  air-- 
vessels^ it  petforms  the  nutritive  functions  of  blood.  He 
attributes  these  formations  to  a  vis  formatrix  (Bildende 
Kraft). 

Tlie  caul  or  epiploon  (Fett-masse),  the  corps  graisseux 
if  Reaumur^  8fc.^  which  he  supposes  to  be  formed  from  the 
superfluous  bloody  he  allows^  with  most  physiologists,  to  be 
stored  up  in  the  larva,  that  in  the  pupa  state  it  may  serve 
for  the  development  of  the  imago.  But  he  differs  from 
them  in  asserting  that  in  this  state  it  is  destined  to  two 
distinct  purposes—Jvrst,  for  the  production  of  the  muscles 
if  the  buttet^y,  which  he  affirms  are  generated  from  it  in 
the  shape  of  slender  bundles  of  fibres ; — and  secondly,  for 
the  development  and  nutrition  of  the  organs  formed  in  the 
larva,  to  effect  which,  he  say$,  it  is  dissolved  again  into 
the  mass  of  blood,  and  being  oxygenated  by  the  air-vessels. 
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becomes  Jit  far  vutritUMj  "whence  the  epiploon  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  concrete  chjfleK 

Need  I  repeat  to  you  the  hypodiesis  to  which  this 
stapds  opposed — That  eoerjf  caterpillar  at  its  first  exdu^ 
sion  contains  within  itse^the  germe  4^thejuture  butter/fy 
and  tf  all  its  envelcpes,  which  successively  presenting  them* 
selves  are  thrown  qffi  till  it  appear  in  perfection  and 
beauty^  with  all  its  parts  and  organs^  when  no  further  de- 
vdapment  takes  place. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  you  have  read 
and  considered  the  above  abstract  of  Dr.  Herold's  hy- 
pothesis, that  in  it  he  substitutes  a  name  Ux  knowledge, 
talks  of  a  visfbrmatria  because  his  assisted  eye  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  primordial  essence  or  state  of  the  germes 
of  bdng,  and  denies  the  existence  of  what  he  cannot  dis- 
cover^. From  ancient  ages  philosophers  have  done  liie 
same,  to  conceal  their  own  ignorance  ,of  causes  under  a 
sounding  name,  when  they  have  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate within  the  veil  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum^  which  it 
is  not  permitted  to  vain  man  to  enter.  This  has  occa- 
sioned the  invention,  not  only  of  the  term  in  question, 
but  of  many  others,  as  little  meriting  the  appellation  of 
Signs  of  ideas  ;  such  as  Plastic  Nature^  Epigenesis,  Pan^ 
spermia.  Idea  seminalisj  Nisusfbrmativusy  &c.   But  upon 

»  Entwickekingigeickkkte  der  SckmetUrimge  1^—^.    105—. 

*>  Dr.  Virey's  observations  under  the  article  Embryo  (iV,  DieL 
tTHist.  Nat,  x.  195.)  deserve  here  to  be  considered.  "  II  y  a  done 
qaelque  chose  au  dessus  de  Tintelligence  humaine  dans  cette  forma- 
don  des  toes ;  en  vain  on  vent  Tapprofondir,  c'est  un  almne  dans 
lequel  on  ne  voit  que  la  main  de  Dieu.  A  quoi  bon  s'appesantir  sur 
le  mystdre  de  la  formation  des  etres,  sans  esperance  de  Pexpliquer? 
Ne  vaut-il  pas  mieux  observer  les  operations  de  la  nature  autant 
qu'il  est  pennis  a  rceilhumain  de  les  appereevoir?" 
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this  subject  you  cannol  do  better  than  consult  what  the 
learned  Dr.  Barclay  has  said  in  his  admirable  work  On 
Life  and  Organization^^  in  which  he  has  placed  the 
inanity,  the  vox  etprceterea  nihil^  of  such  high-sounding 
terms  in  their  true  light    The  processes  of  nature  in 
the  formation  and  development  of  ^e/cetus  in  nieroj  of 
the  chick  in  the  egg,  of  the  butterfly  in  the  caterpillar, 
we  in  vain  attempt  fully  to  investigate ;  yet  we  can  easily 
comprehend  that  pre-existent  germes,  by  the  constant 
accretion  of  new  matter  in  a  proper  state,  may  be  gra- 
dually developed,  but  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive 
how,  by  the  action  of  second  cai^ses,  without  the  inter- 
venticm  of  the  first  cause,  the  butterfly  should  be  formed 
in  the  caterpillar,  unless  it  preexists  there  as  a  germe  or 
foetus.     ^^  Is  it  not  dear,"  asks  Dr.  Virey  in  his  lively 
manner,  <^  as  Blumenbach  and  other  Physiologists  main- 
tain, that  there  is  a  formative  power,  a  nisusjbrmativusj 
which  organizes  the  embryo?    Admirable  discovery  !" 
says  he,  ^*  which  teaches  us  that  the  foetus  forms  itself 
because  it  forms  itself !  As  if  you  should  affirm  that  the 
stone  falls  because  it  feUls^  \ "  Had  Dr.  Herold  considered 
what  Bonnet  says  with  as  much  good  sense  as  modesty, 
he  would  never  have  in^agined  that  his  discovering  the 
organs  of  the  butterfly  one  after  the  other  at  certain  pe- 
riods in  the  caterpillar,  was  any  sound  argument  against 
their  preexistence  and  coexistence  as  germes.     *^  Or- 
gans,"  says  that  amiable  and  excellent  Physiologist, 
**  that  have  no  existence  as  to  us,  exist  as  they  respect 
the  embryo,  and  perform  their  essential  functions ;   the 
term  of  their  becommg  visible  is  that  which  has  been 

»  §  xiv.  »»  N.  Diet  (THitt.  Nat.  x.  193. 
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erroneously  mistaken  for  the  period  of  their  existence*." 
This  has  been  Dr.  Herold's  grand  error ;  he  mistook  the 
commencement  of  the  appearance  of  the  organs  of  the 
butterfly  for  that  of  their  existence^  and  yet  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  the  sexual  organs  ought  to  have  led  him  to 
a  conclusion  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  adopted. 

Dr.  Virey  has  observed  with  great  truth — that  *'  Every 
being  has  a  peculiar  and  unique  nature,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  the  body  was  composed  of  parts  made  at 
several  intervals,  and  without  a  uniform  power  that  acts 
by  concert^:'*  and  every  Physiologist  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  insects  that  undergo  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis will  allow,  that  their  developments  and  acquisition 
of  new  parts  and  organs  take  place  according  to  a  law 
which  regulates  the  number,  kind,  and  times  of  them, 
differing  in  different  species,  and  which  has  had  on  in- 
variable operation,  since  the  first  creation,  upon  eve^y 
sound  individual  that  has  been  produced  into  the  world. 
In  consequence  of  this  law,  one  species  changes  its 
skin  only  Jour  times,  and  snoiherjive  or  six ;— in  some 
cases  the  first  skins  shall  be  covered  or  bristled  with 
hairs  or  spin^  and  the  last  be  naked  and  without  arms ; 
— *tlmt  which  forms  the  case  of  the  pupse  shall  differ  in 
form  and  substance  from  the  preceding  skins,  vaiying  in 
both  respects  in  different  species;  and  finally  the  butterfly 
shall  invariably  fpUow,  when  no  other  change  but  the 

*  CEuv,  V.  279.  **  II  n'est  pas  exact  de  dire  que  Ic  coeur,  la  tete,  et 
la  moelle  ^piniere,  sont  form^  les  premiers  dans  les  ^Btus  des  ani- 
maux  a  sang  rouge  et  vert^bres,**  says  Dr.  Virey ;  **  mab  il  faut  dire 
seulement  que  tel  est  I'ordre  dans  lequel  ccs  organes  commencent  a 
devenir  visiblcs."     A".  l}ici,  (THUt,  Nat,  x,  196. 

A  Ibid,  193. 
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last  mortal  one  shall  take  place.  Can  this  law,  so  con- 
stantly observed,  be  the  result  of  a  blind  power?  Or  are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  himself  is  always  at  work 
to  create  the  necessary  organs  in  their  time  and  place  ? 
Is  it  not  much  mol'e  consonant  to  reason  and  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  these  parts  and  organs 
exist  in  embryo  in  the  newly-hatched  caterpillar,  and 
grow  and  are  successively  developed  by  the  action  of  die 
nutritive  fluid?  In  the  pupa  of  many  Diptera  the  in- 
closed animal,  even  under  the  microscope,  appears  with- 
out parts  or  organs,  like  a  mere  pulp ;  but  Bonnet  tells 
us,  that  if  boiled,  all  the  parts  of  the  pupa  appear*,  which 
proves  the  preexistence  of  these  parts  even  when  not  to 
be  discerned,  and  tliat  nothing  but  the  evaporation  of 
the  fluids  in  which  they  swim  is  wanted  to  render  them 
visible. 

Mr.  William  MacLeay  has  with  great  truth  observed: 
**  The  true  criterion  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  per- 
fection is  the  ability  to  continue  the  species  ^ ;"  and  in 
their  progress  to  this  state  certain  changes  take  place  in 
the  parts  and  organs  of  all  animals  and  vegetables : 
there  is,  therefore,  an  analogy  in  this  respect  between 
them ;  and  this  analogy  also  furnishes  another  argument 
against  Dr.  Herold's  hypothesis,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  These  changes  are  of  three  kinds :  In  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  at  least  in  the  phsenogamous  classes,  there 
is  a  succession  of  developments  terminating  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  generative  organs,  inclosed  in  the  flower ; 
in  this  kind  the  integuments,  or  most  of  them,  are  usually 
persistent.  In  insects  and  other  annulose  and  some  ver- 
tebrate animals,  there  is  a  succession  of  spoliations,  or 

•*  Qiuvr,  viii.  315.  *•  Hor.  Eittomoiog,  446. 
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simultaxieous  dianges  of  the  whole  inCegumetit^  till  the 
animal  appears  in  its  perfect  form  with  powers  of  rq>ro- 
daction ;  in  this  kind  the  integiunaits  are  caducous. — ^In 
man  and  most  of  the  vertel»rate  animals  there  is  a  gradual 
action  of  the  vital  forces  in  diflSsrent  oi^gans  till  they  are 
fitted  for  reproduction ;  accompanied^  as  progess  is  made 
to  the  adnlt  state,  by  the  acquisition  of  certain  organs^ 
&c.  as  of  teeth,  horns,  pubes,  feathers,  &c^  Let  us  now 
consider  a  little  in  detail  the  analogies  that  appear  to  exist 
between  the  second  and  the  first  and  third  kinds.  I  shall 
first  consider  the  latter  as  the  least  obvious.    That  aUe^ 
judicious,  and  learned  physiologist,  Dr.  Virey,  has  pointed 
out  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  between  the  metamor- 
phosb  of  the  insect,  and  the  changes,  which  he  denomi- 
nates a  metamorfdiosis  by  metastasis,  to  which  most  ver- 
tebrate animals  are  subject   In  them,  he  observes,  a  state 
analogous  to  the  larva  state  b^ins  at  the  exclusion  of 
the  foetus  firom  the  womb ;  it  is  deprived  of  teeth,  and  its 
viscera  are  only  accommodated  to  milk :  in  the  comute 
species  the  horns  are  in  embryo :  the  digestive  system 
now  preponderates,  and  the  great  enjoyment  is  eating. 
A  second  state,  in  a  degree  analogous  to  thiit  of  ptgnip 
commences  at  the  period  of  dentition— the  teeth  now 
produce  another  modification  in  .the  intestinal  canal, 
which  becomes  capable  of  receiving  and  digesting  solid 
food :  during  this  period  the  vitcd  forces  are  all  tehdmg 
to  produce  the  perfect  state  of  the  animal ;  and  in  this 
state,  in  man  especially,  the  individual  is  educated  and 
fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  active  life.     Again,  ana- 
logous to  die  imago  state  is  the  age  of  puberty,  in  which 

«  Sec  on  this  subject  iV.  Dkt,  (THUt.  Nat,  xx.  article  Metamor^ 
photk. 
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the  complete  development  of  the  sexual  powers  takes 
place  in  bolh  sexes,  and  the  animal  has  arrived  at  its 
Acme,  and  can  continue  its  kind* :  now  the  digestive 
powers  diminish  in  their  activity,  and  love  rdgns  panb> 
mount  When  this  state  is  fully  attained,  no  further  or 
higher  change  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  progress  is  soon 
towards  decay  and  the  termination  of  tiie  animal's  mortal 
career.  So  we  see  that  in  fiict  man  and  other  mammaUa^ 
diough  they  do  not  simultaneously  cast  their  skins  like 
the  insect;  or  pass  into  a  state  of  intermediate  repose^ 
before  they  attain  the  perfectbn  of  their  nature^  like  the 
caterpillar;  have  their  three  sUUes^  in  each  of  which  they 
acquire  new  parts,  powers,  and  iq^ipetites. 

But  a  more  striking  analogy  has  been  traced  between 
the  insects  that  undergo  a  complete  metamcurphosis  and 
the  v^dabk  kingdom;  for  though  ihepri$Hafy  analogy 
seems  to  be  between  the  Pc^pus  and  the  PUmi^  yet  tiie 
5a0oiM2ary  onewith  tbe/fffec:/is  not  by  any  means  remote. 
There  are  circumstances  to  which  I  shall  have  occaaon 
h^reafbr  to  call  your  attention,  m^ch  affi>rd  some  ground 
fixr  sniqposin^  that  the  substance  of  die  insect  and  iht 
▼egetable  partakes  of  the  same  nature^  at  least  approxif 
mates  more  nearly,  than  that  of  the  insect  and  the  vertex 
brate  animal;  and  every  one  who  has  observed  these  littk 
creatures  witii  any  attention,  will  have  observed  amongst 
them  forms  and  organs  borrowed  as  it  were  from  the 
kingdom  of  Flora ;  and  vice  versd  the  Botanist,  if  he 
makes  the  compariscm,  will  find  amongst  his  fiivourite 
tribes  many  striking  resemblances  of  certain  insectsi. 
But  the  analogy  does  not  stop  here;  for  the  butterfly 
and  the  plant  appear  to  have  been  created  with  a  parti- 

*  KDwt.  d^H»L  Nut.  xx.  349^^ 
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cttlar  refeience  to  each  other,  both  in  the  epoch  of  their 
appearance  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  them. 
Thus,  as  Dr.  Virey  has  observed,  the  caterpillar  is  si- 
multaneous with  the  leaf  of'the  tree  or  plant  on  which  it 
feeds,  and  the  butterfly  with  the  flowers  of  which  it  im* 
bibes  the  nectar^.  Swammerdam,  I  believe^  was  the  first 
who  noticed  the  analogy  between  the  changes  of  the  msect 
and  the  v^etable,  and  has  given  a  table  in  which  .he  has 
contrasted  their  developments,  including  other  animals 
that  undergo  a  metamorphosis*':  an  idea  which  has  been 
generalized  by  Bonnet^,  and  adopted  and  enlarged  by 
Dr.  Virey/^.    A  state  analogous  to  that  of  the  larva  in 
the  insect  begins  in  the  plant  when  it  is  disclosed  from 
the  seed,  or  springs  from  its  hybemaculum  in  the  bulb, 
&c^  or  is  evolved  from  the  gemma ;  integument  after  in- 
tegument, often  in  various  forms,  as  cotyledon,  radical, 
cauline,  or  floral  leaves,  expands  as  the  stem  rises,  all 
.which  envelopes  incase  the  true  representative  of  the 
plant,  the  finctification,  as  the  various  skins  do  the  fiiture 
butterfly.     When  these  integuments  are  all  expanded, 
the  fructification  appears  inclosed  by  the  calyx  or  corolla 
«s  the  case  may  be,  in  which  the  generative  organs  are 
matured  for  their  office — ^this  is  the  bud,  which  is  clearly 
analogous  to  the  pupa  stateof  the  insect  Next  the  calyx 
and  corolla  expand,  the  impregnation  of  the  germen  takes 
place,  and.  the  seed  being  ripened,  and  dispersed  by  the 
opening  of  the  seed-vessel  or  ovary  of  the  plant,  the  in- 
dividual dies:  thus  the  imago  state  of  the  insect  has  its 
representative  in  the  plant  "  If  we  place,"  says  Dr.  Virey, 
*^  Jbere  the  egg  of  tlie  insect,  next  its  caterpillar,  a  Utde 

«  JV:  Did.  d'HisL  Nat,  xx.  .348. 

>  Bihl.  JVfl/.Ed.  HilL  ii.  138.  '  (Euvr.  v.  283-, 
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further  the  chrysaUs,  and  lastly  the  butterfly-^wfaat  is 
this  but  an  animal  stem«— on  elongation  perfectly  similar 
to  that  of  the  plant  issuing  from  tlie  seed  to  attain  its 
blossoming  and  propagation  ?^ 

There  being,  therefore,  this  general  analogy  in  their 
progress  to  that  state  in  which  they  can  continue  their 
species  between  every  part  of  animated  nature,  it  holds 
good,  I  think,  that  the.  same  analogy  should  take  place 
in  their  developments.  If  the  adult  man  or  quadruped, 
&c.  is  evidently  an  evolution  of  the  feetus,  as  from  mi- 
croscopical observations  it  appears  that  tliey  are*',  if  the 
teeth,  horns,  and  other  parts»  &c.  to  be  acquired  in  his 
progress  to  that  state  are  already  in  him  in  their  embryos, 
we  may  also  conclude  that  the  butterfly  and  its  organs, 
&c*  are  all  in  the  newly-hatched  caterpillar.  Again,  if  the 
blossom  and  its  envelopes  are  contained  in  the  gemma,  the 
bulb,  &c«  where  they  have  been  discovered^,  it  follows 
analogically  that  the  butterfly  and  its  integuments  alt 
preexist  in  its  forerunner. 

Perhaps  after  this  view  of  the  objections  to  Dr.  He- 
rold's  hypothesis,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much 
with  regard  to  the  argument  he  draws  from  the  change 
of  organs — ^the  loss  of  some  and  the  acquisition  of  others- 
'—since this  may  readily  be  conceived  to  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  vital  forces  tending  more  and  more 
to  the  formation  of  the  butterfly,  and  the  withdrawing 
of  their  acdon  more  and  more  from  the  caterpillar ;  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  enter  further  into  the  question,  espe- 

•  iSr.  met,  d*HUt.  Nat  XX.  355. 

^  I^eeuwenhoek  discovered  in  the  incipient  foetus  of  a  sheep,  not 
larger  than  the  eighth  part  of  a  pea,  all  the  principal  parts  of  the 
future  animal.  Arc,  Nat,  L  ii.  165,  1/3. 

«  Bonnet,  (Euvr,  v.  284. 
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cially  since  the  change  of  organs  will  come  more  regu* 
larly  under  our  notice  upon  a  future  occasion. 

Winged  insects,  many  branchiopod  Crustacea^  and  the 
Batracian  reptiles,  have  been  observed  by  Dn  Virqr  to 
bear  some  analogy  to  the  mawmaliti^  aves^  &c.  in  another 
respect  In  leaving  their  ^gg,  they  only  quit  their  first 
integtunent,  answering  to  the  chorion  or  external  envelqse 
of  the  human  fistus;  they  therefiire  still  continue  a  kind 
of  fistus,  so  to  speak,  more  or  less  enveloped  under  other 
tunics,  and  principally  in  their  amnios^  or  the  covering 
in  which  the  foetus  floats  in  the  liquor  ainnii\  This  the 
butterfly  does  in  the  pupa  case ;  and  its  birth  fi'<»n  this, 
under  this  view,  wiU  be  the  true  birth  of  the  animal.  In 
the  hiunan  subject,  the  ova  ujpon  hnpregnadon  are  said 
to  pass  firom  the  ovary  through  the  Fallopian  tube  into 
the  uterus.  In  the  insect  world,  upon  impregnation,  the 
^gs  pass  first  fi^m  the  ovaries  into  the  oviduct,  answer- 
ing to  the  Fallopian  tube,  which  in  them  terminates  in 
the  aoipositor,  or  the  instrument  by  which  the  parent 
animal  conveys  the  e^^s  to  their  proper  station :  there 
is,  therefore,  nothing  properly  analogous  to  the  uterus  in 
the  insect,  and  the  substance  upon  which  the  larva  feeds, 
upon  exclusion  answers  the  purpose  of  a  placenta. 

After  this  general  view  o{  the  most  modem  theories 
with  regard  to  the  metamorphosis  of  insects,  I  shall  in  the 
present  and  some  following  letters,  treat  separately  of  the 
di£ferent  states  through  which  these  little  beings  suc- 
cessively pass. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Egg  state,  the  whole  dass  of 
uisects  being  strictly  oviparous.    Some  few  tribes  indeed 

•  y.  Diet.  iPHitL  Nat.  xx.  352. 
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bring  into  the  world  living  young  ones,  ond  bave  on  that 
account  been  considered  as  viviparcus^  but  incorrecdy, 
for  the  embryos  of  none  of  these  are  nourished,  as  in  the 
true  viviparous  animals,  within  a  uterus  by  means  of  a 
placenta,  but  receive  their  development  within  true  e^^ 
which  are  hatched  in  the  body  of  the  mother.  This  is 
proved  by  the  observations  of  Leeuwenhoek,  who  found 
eggs  in  the  abdomen  of  a  female  scorpion^;  and  of 
Reaumur,  with  regard  to  the  flesh-fly  {^Musca  cmmaria) 
and  other  viviparous  flies  as  they  have  been  called^.  A 
similar  mode  of  production  takes  place  in  vipers  and 
some  other  reptiles,  which  have  hence  been  denominated 
ovo-viviparous,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true  vivi-» 
parous  animals — the  class  Mammalia*  By  &r  the  larger 
portion  of  insects  is  oviparous  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  ovo-viviparous  tribes  at  present  known 
are  scorpions ;  the  flesh-fly  and  several  other  flies ;  a 
minute  gnat  belonging  to  Latreille's  family  of  Tipvlarue  ^; 
some  species  o{ Coccus;  some  bugs  (CimicidaY;  and  most 
Aphides^  which  last  also  exhibit  the  singular  fact  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  being  some  oviparous  and 
others  ovo-viviparous,  the  former  being  longer  in  propor- 
ticm  than  the  latter. — Bonnet,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  ^gs  of  the  first  are  not  perfect  eggs,  but  a  kind  of 
cocoon,  wliich  defends  the  larva,  alr^idy  formed  m  some 
degree^  from  the  cold  of  winter  ^ 

»  Select  Works  by  Hoole»  i  192.  The  fact  is  confinned  by  M.  L. 
Dufour,  who,  having  opened  the  abdomen  of  a  female  scorpion,  founc^ 
in  the  midst  of  some  ^gs  nearly  mature  a  little  scorpion  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long ;  it  lay  without  motion, with  its  tail  folded  under  the 
body.  N.JXct.  iPHUt. JVoLxxx.  4S^. 

«»  Reaum,  iv.  425—.  «=  Ihid.  428—.  *.  xxix./.  10, 1 1. 

*  Busch,  a  German  author,  affirms  that  many  OmiciikB  are  subject 
to  this  law.  Schneid.  i.  206. 

•  Quoted  in  Huber  Fourmis,  208.    Some  reptiles  also  are  at  one 
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When  excladed  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  or  from 
the  egg,  as  has  been  before  observed,  some  insects  appear 
nearly  in  the  form  of  their  parents,  which,  with  a  very 
slight  alteration,  they  always  retain;  others,  and  the 
greater  number,  assume  an  appearance  totally  different 
from  that  of  their  parents,  which  they  acquire  only  after 
passing  through  various  changes.  It  is  to  these  last,  which 
have  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  Entomologists, 
that  the  title  of  metamorphoses  has  been  often  restricted. 
As,  however,  those  insects  which  undergo  the  slightest 
change  of  form,  as  spiders  do,  undergo  some  change,  and 
almost  all  insects  cast  their  skins  several  times  ^  before 
they  attdn  maturity,  Linne  and  most  Entomologists,  till 
very  recently,  have  regarded  the  whole  class  as  under- 
going metamorphoses,  and  as  passing  through ^^^^  dif- 
ferent states,  viz.  the  Egg— the  Larva — ^the  Pupa — and 
the  Imago. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  ovo-viviparous  species 
th^ee  states  of  their  existence  only  come  under  our  cog- 
nizance, as  these,  being  hatched  in  the  body  of  the 
mother,  come  forth  first  under  the  form  of  larvae.  There 
is  even  one  tribe  of  insects  which  presents  the  strange 
anomaly  of  being  bom  in  the  jnipa  state.  Tliis  is  the 
Linnean  genus  Hippobosca  {Pupipara  fam.  Latr.),  to 
which  our  forest-fly  belongs,  the  females  of  which  lay 
bodies  so  much  resembling  eggs,  that  they  were  long 
considered  as  such  until  their  true  nature  was  ascertained 
by  Reaumur  (most  of  whose  observations  were  confirmed 
by  De  Geer),  who,  from  their  size,  which  nearly  equals 

time  oviparous,  and  at  another  ovo-viviparous.  N,  Diet  d^Hitt^ 
Nat.  xii.  568. 

■  I  say  almost  all  insects,  because  the  larvse  of  Hymenoptera  and 
Dipiera  are  supposed  not  to  undergo  this  change.  N,  Diet,  d'HiU, 
Nat.  XX.  3G5. 
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that  of  the  parent  fly — ^from  their  slight  modon  when 
first  extruded — from  spiraculiform  points  which  run  down 
each  side  of  them — and  lastly,  from  their  producing  not 
a  larva,  as  all  other  insects'  eggs  do,  but  perfect  flies  in 
the  winged  state — inferred,  and  doubtless  with  reason, 
that  they  are  not  real  eggs,  but  pupae,  or  larvae  just  ready 
to  assume  the  pupa  state,  which,  however  strange  it  may 
seem,  have  passed  the  egg  and  larva  states  in  the  body 
of  the  mother*. 

Insects,  therefore,  as  to  their  mode  of  birtli,  may  be 
divided  into — 

I.  (hxHnxnpai-ous^  subdivided  into — 

1.  Larviparous,  coming  forth  from  the  matrix  of  the 

mother  in  the  state  of  larvae,  as  the  Scorpion 
{Scorpio\  the  Flesh-fly  {Musca\  the  Plant-louse 
[Aphi$\  &c. 

2,  Pupiparous^  continuing  in  the  matrix  of  the  mo- 

ther during  the  larva  state,  and  coming  forth  in 
that  of  pupa^  as  the  Forest-fly  [Hippcbosca 
equina),  the  Sheep-louse  [Melophagus  (minus), 
the  Bat-louse  [Nycteribia  Vespertilionis),  &c. 

II.  Oviparous,     All  other  insects. 

Our  business  for  the  remainder  of  this  letter  will  be 
with  the  latter  description  of  these  little  animals. 

The  unerring  foresight  with  which  the  female  dq>osits 
her  eggs  in  the  precise  place  where  the  larvae,  when  ex- 
cluded, are  sure  to  find  suitable  food ;  and  the  singular 
instruments  with  which,  for  this  purpose,  the  extremity 
of  their  abdomen  is  furnished,  have  been  noticed  in  a 
former  letter  **,  and  those  last  mentioned  will  be  adverted 
to  in  a  future  one.  I  shall  now,  therefore^  omfine  myself 

*  Reaum.  yi.  Man,  xiv.    De  Geer,  vL  S80. 
^  See  Vol.  L  Lett.  xi. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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to  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject,  ar- 
ranged for  the  sake  of  order  under  several  distinct  heads» 
89 — ^their  exclusion — situation — substofwe— number — size 
^--^figure — colour — and  period  of  hatching. 

m 

L  Exclusion.  The  exclusion  or  extrusitm  of  the  inn 
pregnated  ^;gs  takes  places  when,  passing  from  the  ovary 
into  the  oviduct,  they  are  conducted  by  means  of  the 
ovipositor,  in  which  it  terminates,  to  their  proper  situa* 
tion.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  insects  extrude  them 
singly^  a  longer  interval  elapsing  between  the  passage  of 
each  egg  in  some,  than  in  others.  In  those  tribes  which 
place  their  eggs  in  groups,  such  as  most  butterflies  and 
moths,  and  many  beetles,  they  pass  from  the  ovaries 
usually  with  great  rapidity ;  while  in  the  Ichneumonida^ 
Sphegida,  CEstri,  and  other  parasitic  genera,  which  usu- 
ally deposit  their  eggs  singly,  an  interval  of  some  minutes, 
hours,  or  perhaps  even  days,  intervenes  between  the  ex- 
trusion of  each  ^^.  One  remarkable  instance  of  the 
former  mode  I  noticed  in  my  letter  on  the  Perfect  Socie^ 
ties  of  Insects* ;  another  may  be  cited,  to  which  you  may 
yourself  be  a  witness — I  allude  to  that  common  moth, 
vulgarly  called  the  Ghost  {Hepialus  Humuli\  which  lays 
a  large  number  of  minute  black  eggs,  resembling  grains 
of  gunpowder,  and  ejects  them  so  fast  that^  according  to 
De  Geer,  they  may  be  said  to  run  from  the  oviduct,  and 
are  sometimes  expelled  with  the  force  of  a  popgun  **•  A 
Tetrapterous  insect,  the  genus  of  which  is  uncertain,  is 
said,  when  it  is  taken,  to  discharge  its  eggs  like  shot  from 
^  gun  ^. .  And  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  observed  with  at- 
tention the  proceedings  of  a  common  crane-fly  {Tipula)^ 

•  Sec  Vol.  II.  p.  36.  »•  De  Gear  i.  494—. 

'  Called  by  M.  TAbb^  Preaux,  who  observed  it  near  Lisieux  in 
Normandy,  Mouche  Btditte.    K,  Diet.  d'Hist,  Nat,  xxi.  442. 
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assured  me  that  several  females  which  he  caught  pro- 
jected their  eggs  to  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  inches. 
A  few  Diptera  extrude  them  in  a  sort  of  chain  or 
necklace,  each  ^gg  beiug  onmected  by  a  glutinous  mat- 
ter with  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it  In  a  small 
species  of  a  genus  allied  to  Psychoda  (a  kind  of  midge), 
which  one  season  was  abundant  in  a  window  of  my  house, 
this  necklace  is  composed  of  eggs  joined  by  their  sides, 
not  unlike  those  strung  by  children  of  the  seeds  of  the 
maUow^.  Other  Tipulida  on  the  contrary  extrude  their 
eggs  joined  end  to  end,  so  as  to  resemble  a  necklace  of 
oval  beads.  Berts  clavipes  and  Sciura  Thonue^  two  other 
flies,  produce  a  chain  about  an  inch  long,  consisting  of 
oval  eggs  connected,  in  an  oblique  position,  side  by  side ; 
an  arrangement  very  similar  prevails  in  the  ribband  of 
eggs  which  drop  from  some  of  the  Ephemene^. 

These  eggs,  like  those  of  the  insects  first  mentioned, 
though  connected,  are  expelled  in  succession ;  but  other 
tribes,  as  the  LibeUulicUey  with  the  exception  of  .^g^^^ 
many  Ephemera^  TricAopteraus  insects,  &c.  expel  the 
whole  at  once^  as  it  were  in  a  mass.  In  those  first  men- 
tioned they  are  gummed  together  in  an  oblong  cluster^. 
In  one  Ephemera  mentioned  by  ReaumUr^,  they  formed 
two  oblong  masses,  each  containing  from  three  to  four 
hundred  eggs,  and  three  and  a  half  or  four  lines  long. 
These  animals  as  soon  as  their  wings  are  developed  eje^t 
these  masses  by  two  orifices,  and  are  aided  in  the  process 
by  two  vesicles  fiiU  of  air,  wherever  they  happen  to  alight 
or  to  fall;  in  most  instances  it  is  the  water,  their  proper 
elemait,  that  receives  them,  but  the  animal  does  not  ap- 
pear to  know  the  difference  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid, 

•  Plate  XX.  Fig.  20.  •>  Reaum.  vi.  509.  t.  xlv./.  11,12. 

*  Reaum.  vi.  434.  ^  Ibid.  vi.  494. 
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and  seems  only  anxious  how  to  free  herself  from  a  bur- 
then that  oppresses  her;  all  has  been  contrived  that  an 
insect  so  short-lived  may  finish  her  different  operations 
with  the  utmost  celerity :  the  term  of  her  existence  would 
not  have  admitted  the  leisurely  extrusion  of  such  a  niun- 
ber  of  eggs  in  succession  *.  Some  Trichoptera^  or  May- 
flies, as  Phryganea  grandis  L.,  exclude  their  eggs  in  a 
double  packet,  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  jelly,  (a  circum- 
stance often  4ittending  the  eggs  that  produce  aquatic 
larv^)  upon  the  leaves  of  willows^.  A  similar  double 
packet  in  the  year  1810  I  observed  appended  to  the  anus 
of  a  black  species  with  long  antennse,  probably  Pkry^ 
ganea  atrata  F.  ^  Upon  taking  several  of  the  females  I 
was  surprised  to  find  in  the  above  situation  a  seemingly 
fleshy  substance  of  a  dirty  yellow.  At  first,  from  its  an- 
nular appearance,  I  conceived  it  to  be  some  parasitic 
larva,  but  was  not  a  little  surprised  upon  pulling  it  away 
that  it  was  fiill  of  globular  transparent  dusky  eggs :  it 
was  about  two  lines  and  a  quarter  in  length  and  nearly 
<me  In  breadth.  Being  bent  double  it  was  attached  to 
the  animal  by  tlie  intermediate  angle,  and  when  un- 
folded was  constricted  in  the  middle*^.  Each  half,  whidi 
was  roundish,  had  about  ten  sharp  transverse  ridges, 
die  interstices  of  which  appeared  as  if  crenated,  an  ap- 
pearance produced  by  the  eggs  which  it  contained. 
Upon  more  than  gentle  pressure  it  burst  and  let  out 
the  eggs.  Though  resembUng  the  packet  of  P.  grandis 
in  shape  and  other  circumstances,  it  was  nothing  like 

*  The  vesicles,  which  Reaumur  thinks  may  be  pulmonary  veacleSk 
as  well  as  assisting  in  the  extrusion  of  the  masses  of  c^ggs,  he  has 
figured  /.  xliv./.  10.  utL 

^  De  Geer  ii.  534.  t.  xiil/  13. 
"^  Coquebert  Ilbutr,  Ic.  t  If.  A.  B. 

*  Plate  XX.  Fio.  «5. 
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jelly^  but  had  rather  a  waxy  appearance,  and  seems  to 
have  been  covered  by  a  membrane:  so  that  the  ex- 
cluded larvae  must  probably  have  eaten  their  way  out 
of  it  I  have  still  by  me,  in  1822,  specimens  of  these 
egg-packets,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  re- 
tain their  original  form  and  colour.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  other  species  extrude  their  eggs  in  a  similar  case. 
Scopoli  says  of  P.  bicaudata  L.,  that  the  female  carries 
about  under  her  belly  her  eggs  united  into  a  globe,  like 
Ijycosa  saccata^.  The  eggs  oiGeometra  PolamogcUa  F. 
are  also  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous  substance,  and  the 
mass  is  covered  with  leaves  ^'a 

Insects  of  the  Diptera  order  also,  like  frogs  and  toads, 
comniit  their  eggs  to  the  water  imbedded  in  masses  of 
jell}\  Dr.  Derham  describes  two  different  kinds  of 
tliem,  in  one  of  which  tlie  eggs  were  laid  in  parallel  rows 
end  to  end,  and  in  another  in  a  single  row,  in  which  die 
sides  were  parallel^.  But  the  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind  that  I  ever  saw  w^as  one 
that,  many  years  ago,  I  took  out  of  a  pond  at  Wittersham 
in  Kent,  from  which  I  requested  a  young  lady  to  make  the 
drawing  I  send  you^.  The  mass  of  jelly,  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long,  and  rather  widest  in  the  middle^  was 
attached  by  one  end  to  some  aquatic  grass,  and  from  one 
end  to  the  otherxran  a  spiral  thread  of  very  minute  eggs, 
the  turns  of  the  screw  being  alternately  on  each  side. 

The  mode  of  exclusion  of  the  eggs  of  the  Blattie^  which 
are  engaged  for  a  whole  week  in  the  business  of  oviposi- 
tion,  is  very  singular:  the  female  deposits  one  or  two 
large  subovifonn  capsules,  as  large  as  half  their  abdomen, 
rounded  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  straight  and  ser- 

»  Ent,  Carniol.  260.  n.  705.  ••  Reaum.  ii.  401. 

'  In  Raii  Hitt.  Int.  264.  *•  Plate  XX.  Fig.  ^4. 
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rated,  which  at  first  is  white  and  soft,  but  soon  becomes 
brown  and  hard.     This  egg^case,  as  it  may  be  called, 
contains  sixteen  or  eighteen  eggs  arranged  in  a  double 
series,  and  the  cock-roaches  when  hatched  make  their 
escape  through  a  cleft  in  its  straight  side,  which  shuts  so 
accurately  when  they  have  quitted  it,  that  at  first  it  ap- 
pears as  entire  as  before*.     The  insects  of  the  genus 
Mantis  also,  or  what  are  called  the  praying  insects^  when 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  eject  with  them  a  soft  substance, 
which  hardens  in  the  air  and  forms  a  long  kind  of  enve- 
lope resembling  parchment,  in  which  the  eggs  are  ar- 
ranged also  in  a  double  senes.    And  the  Locusts  {GryU 
his  Locusta  L.)  are  said  by  Morier*'  to  deposit  in  the 
ground  an  oblong  substance,  of  the  shape  of  their  abdo- 
men, which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  ar- 
ranged neatly  in  rows.     The  peristaltic  motion  observed 
in  the  females  of  some  insects  during  oviposition  has  been 
before  described  ^. 

ii.  Situation.  Under  this  head  I  include  the  situation 
in  iirhich  the  female  insect  places  her  eggs  when  extruded, 
whetlier  she  continues  her  care  of  them  and  carries  them 
about  till  they  hatch,  or  whether  she  entirely  deserts 
them,  placing  them  either  without  a  covering  'within 
i*each  of  their  food,  or  enveloping  them  in  hair  or  other- 
wise protecting  them  from  accident  or  the  attack  of  ene- 
mies. I  shall  consider  them  under  two  views :  Jirst^  as 
depositing  their  eggs  in  groups^  whether  covered  or  naked; 
and  secondly^  as  depositing  them  singly, 

•Goeze  Natuff.  xvii.  183—.  t  iv./.  16—19.    Comp.  N.  Diet. 
(THist.  Nat.  iii.  475.  and  xk.  239.  De  Geer  iii.  533. 
^  Seamd  Joumetf  throttgh  Pertia^  100 — . 
^  See  Vol.  II.  p.  36. 
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1.  Those  that  deposit  their  eggs  in  groups  are  first  to 
be  ccHisidered.  I  shall  begin  with  those  that  protect  them 
with  some  kind  of  covering. 

I  have  ahready  mentioned  in  a  former  letter*  the 
silken  bag  with  which  Lycosa  saccdta  Latr.,  a  kind  of 
spider^  surrounds  her  ^gs,  and  in  which  she  constantly 
carries  them  about  with  her,  defending  them  to  the  last 
extremity.  Many  oth^  spiders,  indeed  nearly  the  whole 
tribe,  &bricate  similar  pouches,  but  of  various  sizes^ 
forms,  texture,  and  colours.  Some  are  scarcely  so  big 
as  a  pea,  others  of  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry ;  some 
globular,  some  bell-shaped ;  others,  the  genus  Thomistu 
Walck.  in  particular,  depress^  Hke  a  lupine ;  some  of  a 
close  texture  like  silk ;  others  of  a  looser  &bric  resem- 
bling wool :  some  consisting  of  a  single  pellicle,  but  most 
of  a  double,  of  which  the  interior  is  finer  and  softer^; 
some  white ;  others  inclining  to  blue ;  others  again  yel- 
low or  reddish;  most  of  them  are  of  a  whole  colour,  but 
that  cS  Epeirafasciata  is  griay  varied  with  black  ^.  And 
while  the  parent  spider  of  some  kinds  (the  Lupi)  always 
carries  her  egg-bag  attached  to  her  anus,  others  hold 
them  by  their  palpi  and  maxillae;  and  others  suspend 
them  by  a  long  thread,  or  simply  fasten  them  in  di£Perait 
situations,  either  constantly  remaining  near  them  (the 
Telaria),  or  wholly  deserting  them  (the  BetiaruB).  The 
eggs  of  one  of  these  last  Lister  describes  as  often  fixed 
in  a  very  singular  situation — ^the  cavity  at  the  end  of  a 
ripe  cherry ;  and  thus,  as  he  expresses  it — "  Siomachi 
nuucime  delicatuli  quoties  hanc  irmocuam  buccam  turn  minus 
ignoranter  quam  avide  devorarunt^^ 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  369—. 

«»  Latr.  Hift,  NaU  det  Foumtity  334.  N.  Diet.  cTHut.  Nat.  ii.  284. 
«^  Lister  De  Aran.  Tit.  13,  14.  N.  Diet.  d'H'ut.  Nat.  ii.  284. 
'  Lister  Jm.  56.  Tit.  15. 
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Herman  informs  us,  that  the  species  of  the  genus  Che^ 
lifer  carry  their  eggs  in  a  mass  under  their  belly  ^. 

Madam  Merian  gives  an  account  of  two  species  of 
BkUtOj  which  she  affirms  carry  an  ^g»pouch  about  with 
them— one  species  {B.  gigantea  ?)  she  describes  as  car-*- 
rying  its  ^gs  in  a  globular  pouch  of  web  like  certain 
spiders,  and  the  other  in  a  brown  bag,  which,  when 
alarmed,  it  drops  and  makes  off*.  But  this  admiraUe 
paiutress  of  natural  objects  was  not  always  correct  in  her 
statements^ :  it  seems  very  improbable,  from  the  habits 
of  those  species,  of  which  we  know  the  history,  that  any 
of  them  should  spin  a  pouch  of  web  for  their  eggs. 

The  only  insects  certainly  known  to  spin  an  egg-pouch 
like  the  spiders,  are  the  Hydrophili,  a  kind  of  water^ 
beetles.  Some  of  these,  as  H»  lividusy  carry  them  about 
with  them,  like  Lycosa  saccate^  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  their  body,  as  M.  Miger  observed^ ;  and  others 
when  they  are  finished  desert  them.  That  of  the  great 
water-beetle  {Hydrcphibts  piceus)  was  long  ago  described 
and  figured  by  Lyonnet^ ;  and  a  more  detailed  account 
of  it  has  since  been  given  by  M.  Miger  ^  In  form 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  turnip  when  reversed,  since  it 
consists  of  a  pouch  of  the  shape  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
the  great  diameter  of  which  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch ; 
and  the  small,  half  an  inch,  from  which  rises  a  curved 
horn,  about  an  inch  long  and  terminating  in  a  points. 
The  animal  is  fiimished  with  a  pair  of  anal  spinners, 
which  move  from  right  to  left,  and  up  and  down,  with 

«  JSr.  Diet,  d'Hut.  Nat.  xxvi.  447.  ''  Im.  Surinam,  1. 1 

«  A  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  her  forty-ninth  plate, 
in  which  she  has  clapped  the  rostrated  head  of  Fvlgora  latemaria 
upon  the  body  of  a  Cicada  Latr.,  affirming  it  to  be  the  former  iiy  in 
its  previous  state !    This  might  be  a  trick  upon  her. 

*  N.  BicL  d'Hiit.  Nat,  xv.  489.        •  Letter  L.  i.  300. 

*  Annaietdtt  Museum,  xiv.  441.        '  Letter  L.  i,t,  li./.  xvi. 
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much  quickness  and  agility :  from  these  spinners  a  white 
and  glutinous  fluid  appears  to  issue,  that  forms  the  pouchy 
which  it  takes  the  animal  about  three  hours  to  construct 
The  exterior  tissue  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  liquid  and 
glutinous  paste,  which  by  desiccation  becomes  a  flexible 
covering  impermeable  to  water ;  the  second,  which  en- 
velops the^gs,  is  a  kind  of  light  down  of  great  white*> 
ness,  that  keeps  th^m  from  injuring  each  other.     The 
tissue  of  the  horn  is  of  a  silky  nature,^porous  and  shining, 
and  greatly  resembling  the  cocoons  of  Lepidoptera,  This 
part,  contrary  to  what  Lyonnet  supposes^  appears  calcu- 
lated to  admit  the  air,  the  water  soon  penetrating  it  when 
submerged.     At  its  base  is  the  opening  prepared  for  the 
egress  of  the  larvae,  when  hatched,  which  is  closed  by 
some  threads,  that,  by  means  of  the  air  confined  in  the 
cocoon  or  pouch,  hinder  the  water  from  getting  in*. 
This  nidus  does  not  float  at  liberty  in  the  water  till  after 
the  ^;gs  are  hatched,  the  parent  animal  always  attaching 
it  to  some  plant     By  means  of  this  anomalous  process 
for  a  beetle,  which  this  insect  is  instructed  by  Providence 
thus  to  perfect,  the  precious  contents  of  its  litde  ark  are 
secured  from  the  action  of  the  element  which  is  to  be  the 
theatre  of  their  first  state  of  existence,  from  the  voracity 
of  fishes,  or  the  more  rapacious  larvae  of  its  own  tiibe, 
until  the  included  eggs  are  hatched,  and  emerge  from 
their  curious  cradle. 

I  shall  next  amuse  you  with  a  few  instances,  in  which 
the  Allwise  Creator  instructs  the  parent  insect,  instead 
of  defending  her  eggs  with  a  covering  furnished  by  her 
internal  organs,  to  provide  it  from  without,  either  from 

•  Migefi^ffn.  du  Mus.  ubi  supr.    Comp.  N.  Diet,  d'Hist.  Nat,  xv. 
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b€9  own  body  or  from  some  other  substance*  Most 
commonly,  indeed,  the  female  leaves  her  cluster  of  eggs 
without  any  other  covering  than  the  vami^  with  wfaidi 
in  this  case  they  are  usually  besmeared*  Either  they  are 
deposited  in  summer  and  will  soon  be  hatched,  or  they 
are  of  a  substance  calculated  to  encounter  and  resist  the 
severities  of  the  season.  But  many  species,  whose  eggs 
are  more  tender  or  have  to  resist  4he  cold  and  wet  of 
winter,  defend  then^  in  the  most  ingenious  manner  with 
a  clothing  of  different  kinds  of  substance. 

Cassida  viriais^  a  tortoise  beede,  Riisel  tdls  us,  covers 
her  group  of  egg&  with  a  partially  transparent  membrane. 
Arctia  Solids  F*,  a  moth,  ccmimcMi  on  willows,  wholly 
conceals  hers  with  a  white  frothy  substance^  which  when 
dry  is  partly  friable  and  partly  cottony,  and  being  insoluble 
in  water  effectually  protects  them  from  the  weather  K  The 
female  of  Loph/rus  Pint  (a  saw-fly),  having  by  means 
of  her  double  saw  made  a  suitable  longitudinal  incision 
in  the  leaf  of  a  fir,  and  placed  in  it  her  ^gs  in  a  single 
row  end  to  end,  stops  it  up  with  a  green  frothy  fluid 
mixed  with  the  small  pieces  of  leaf  detached  by  her  saws, 
which  when  dry  bec(»nes  friable :  a  necessary  precaution, 
since  these  eggs  are  extremely  britde^.  Arctia  ckry» 
stnrJiaa^  Hypogymna  dispar^  and  several  other  moths,  sur* 
round  theirs  with  an  equally  impervious  and  more  singular 
clothing — hair  stripped  from  their  own  bodies.  With 
this  material,  which  they  pluck  by  means  of  their  pincer- 
like  ovipositor,  they  first  form  a  soft  couch  on  the  sur« 
fece  of  some  leaf:  they  then  place  upon  it  successively 
layers  of  eggs,  and  surround  them  with  a  similar  downy 
coating,  and  when  the  whole  niunber  is  deposited  cover 
•  De  Geer  i.  192.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  982. 
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the  surface  with  a  roof  of  hairs,  which  cannot  be  too 
much  admired;  for  those  used  for  the  interior  of  the 
nest  are  placed  without  order,  but  those  employed  ex- 
ternally are  arranged  with  as  much  art  and  skill  as  the 
tiles  of  a  roo^  and  as  effectually  keep  out  the  water,  on^ 
layer  resting  partly  on  the  other,  and  all  having  the  same 
direction,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  a  well-brushed 
piece  of  shaggy  cloth  or  fur.  When  the  mother  has 
finished  this  labour,  which  often  occupies  heffor  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  sometimes  even  twice  that  period,  her 
body,  which  before  was  extremely  hairy,  is  almost  wholly 
naked-^she  has  stripped  herself  to  supply  clothing  to  her 
ofi^ring^  and  having  performed  this  last  du^  she  expires. 
The  female  moths  which  thus  protect  their  eggs  are  oft^i 
fonushed  with  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  hair  about  the 
anus  for  this  express  purpose ;  and  Reaiunur  conjectures, 
that  the  singular  anal  patch  of  scales  resembling  those  of 
the  wings,  but  considerably  larger,  which  is  found  in  the 
female  of  Lasiocampa  Pityocampa,  is  destined  for  the 
same  purposed 

Reaumur  had  once  brought  to  him  a  nidus  of  eggs 
clothed  still  more  curiously:  they  surrounded  a  twig  in 
a  spiral  direction,  like  those  ot  Lasiocampa  Neustrioj  but 
were  much  more  numerous,  and  were  thickly  covered  with 
fine  down,  not  pressed  dose,  but  standing  off  horizon- 
tally, which  assumed  much  the  same  appearance  as  a 
SaK*s  tail  would  if  twisted  spirally  round  a  branch  *'• 

A  procedure  nearly  similar  was  observed  by  De  Geer 
in  some  species  of  Aphides  {A.  Alni  and  A.  Prtmi\  which 
covered  their  eggs  with  a  white  cottony  down  detached 

•  Reaum.  ii.  97.  159.  »»  Ibid.  107—.  t,  Ki./.  15. 
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from  their  belly  by  means  of  their  hind  legs^.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  ^gs  were  separately  coated  with  the 
down,  but  there  was  no  general  covering  to  the  group. 

Several  insects  make  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of 
plants  serve  as  coverings  for  their  eggs.  Tenthredo 
Ros€e  L.,  a  saw-fly,  and  other  ^)ecies  of  the  same  genus, 
with  their  saws  make  an  incision  in  the  green  twigs  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  fill  it  with  a  line  of  eggs  placed  end 
to  end,  taking  care  that,  as  the  e^;s  grow  after  they  are 
laid,  they  are  placed  at  such  distances  as  to  leave  room 
for  their  expansion^.  BJynchites  Bacchus^  a  brilliant 
weevil,  well  known  to  the  vine^dressers  for  the  injury  it 
does  *^,  rolls  with  much  art  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  so  as  to 
form  a  cavity,  in  which  it  places  its  eggs ;  other  species 
practise  similar  manoeuvres ;  and  some  probably  place 
their  young  progeny  in  tlie  interior  of  twigs,  making  an 
evening  for  that  purpose  with  their  rostrum — at  least,  I 
once  saw  RhyncJiites  AUiaria  L.  with  its  rostrum  plunged 
up  to  the  antennae  in  the  twig  of  a  crab-tree.  Others  of 
this  tribe,  as  we  know,  place  their  eggs  in  the  interior  of 
firuits  and  grain,  as  the  nut,  acorn,  and  common  weeviLi. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  above  coverings  serve 
another  purpose  besides  the  protection  of  the  ef^  from 
wet  and  cold — ^that  of  sheltering  them  from  the  action  of 
too  great  light,  which,  as  Dr.  Michellotti  by  numerous 
experiments  has  ascertained,  is  fatal  to  the  included 
germe^.  On  this  account  it  is  perhaps  that  so  many  in* 
sects  Gusten  their  eggs  to  the  under  side  of  leaves.   Those 

'  De  Geer  iii.  48.  51.  '     ^  Rcaum.  v.  122. 

<  See  above.  Vol,  L  p.  196.  £02. 

'  Joum,  de  Phyt.    PhUot,  Mag,  ix.  S44. 
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exposed  in  fiill  day  have  usually  an  opaque  and  homy 
texture. 

Some  insects  are  spared  all  trouble  in  providing  a 
covering  for  their  eggs,  their  own  bodies  furnishing  one 
in  every  respect  adapted  to  this  purpose*  Not  to  mention 
the  Oniscij  or  wood-lice,  since  they  rather  belong  to  the 
Crustacea^  which  have  a  four-valved  cell  under  the  breast, 
in  which  they  carry  their  eggs,  as  the  kangaroo  does  its 
young  in  its  abdominal  pouch,  the  whole  body  of  the  fe- 
male of  those  strange  animals  the  Cocci  becomes  a  cover- 
ing for  her  ^gs,  which  it  incloses  on  every  side.  To  make 
this  intelligible  to  you,  further  explanation  is  necessary. 
Yon  must  have  noticed  those  singular  immovable  tortoise- 
shaped  insects,  which  are  such  pests  to  myrtles  and  other 
greenhouse  plants.  These  are  the  young  of  a  species  of 
Coccus  (C  Hesperidum  L.),  and  their  history  is  that  of  the 
whole  race.  Part  ofthem  never  become  much  bigger  than 
the  size  of  which  you  ordinarily  see  them,  and  when  full- 
grown  disclose  minute  two-winged  flies,  which  are  the 
males.  The  size  of  the  females,  which  glue  themselves  to 
a  twig  or  leaf  as  if  lifeless,  now  augments  prodigiously,' 
and  the  whole  body,  distended  with  the  thousands  of  eggs 
whidi  it  includes  to  the  bigness  of  a  large  pea,  without 
any  vestige  of  head  or  limb,  resembles  a  vegetable  ex- 
crescence or  gaD-apple  rather  than  an  insect.  If  you 
remove  one  of  them,  you  will  perceive  that  the  under 
part  of  its  abdomen  is  fiat  and  closely  applied  to  the 
sur&ce  of  die  branch  on  which  it  rests,  only  a  thin 
layer  of  a  sort  of  cotton  being  interposed  between  them. 
In  laying  her  e^s  the  female  Coccus  does  not,  like  most 
insects,  protrude  them  beyond  her  body  into  day-light; 
but  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  has  passed  the  orifice  of  her 
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oviducti  she  pushes  it  betweea  her  bdly  and  the  cottony 
stratum  just  mentioned,  and  the  succeeding  eggs,  are  de« 
posited  in  the  sfune  manner  until  the  whole  are  excluded. 
You  will  ask  how  there  can  be  found  space  betwe^i  the 
insect's  belly  and  the  cotton,  to  which  at  first  it  was  close* 
ly  applied,  for  so  large  a  mass  of  ^gs  ?  To  comprehend 
this,  you  must  consider  that  nearly  the  whole  contents  of 
its  abdomen  were  eggs ;  that  in  pr(q)ortion  as  these  are 
extruded  a  void  space  is  left,  which  allows  the  skin  of 
the  under  side  of  the  body  to  be  pushed  upwards,  or 
towards  that  of  the  back,  affording  room  between  it  and 
the  cottony  web  for  their  convenient  stowage.  If  you 
examine  the  insect  after  its  eggs  are  all  laid,  you  will  find 
that  they  have  merely  changed  their  situation ;  instead 
of  being  on  Uie  upper  side  of  the  skin  forming  the  belly, 
and  within  the  body,  they  now  are  placed  between  it 
(now  become  concave  and  nearly  touching  the  back)  and 
the  layer  of  cotton.  As  socm  as  the  female  Coccus  has 
finished  her  singular  operation  she  dies;  but  her  body, 
reCaming  its  shape,  remains  glued  upon  the  eggs,  to 
which  it  forms  an  arched  covering,  effectually  protecting 
them,  until  they  are  hatched,  firom  every  external  injury. 
Some  species  lay  so  many  ^gs,  that  the  abdomen  is  not 
sufiiciendy  large  to  cover  the  whole  mass,  but  merely 
one  side  of  it,  the  remainder  being  ^xveloped  in  cottony 
web^ 

I  am  next  to  consider  the  situation  of  those  ^gs  that 
are  excluded  by  the  mother  in  groups  mthcut  any,  other 
covering  than  the  varnish  with  which  they  are  usually 
besmeared  in  their  passage  firom  the  oviduct     The  fe* 

*  Reaum.  iv.  Mem,  i. 
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males  only  place  them  upon  or  near  the  £x>d  i^ropri* 
ated  to  the  young  larvae,  to  which  they  adhere  by  means 
of  the  varnish  just  mentioned*  These  groups  consist  of 
a  greater  or  less  number ;  and  when  the  eggs  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  larvae  begin  to  disperse  and 
attack  with  voracity  the  food  that  surrounds  them*  It 
is  thus  that  most  butterflies  and  moths  attach  their  ^gs 
to  the  stems,  twigs,  and  leaves  of  plants ;  that  the  lady 
birds  {Co€cinella:\  the  aphidivorous  flies  {Syrphiiuo.\  and 
the  lace-winged  flies  {Hemerobii\  deposit  them  in  the 
midst  of  plant-lice  {Aphides)  i  that  the  eggs  of  some  flesh- 
flies  are  gummed  upon  flesh ;  those  of  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers buried  in  the  earth ;  those  of  gnats  and  Oth^ 
Tipulidans  set  afloat  upon,  or  submerged  in,  the  wiater. 

Frequently  the  whole  number  of  eggs  laid  by  one 
female  is  placed  in  one  large  group,  more  commonly^ 
however,  in  several  smaller  ones,  either  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  distinct  plants. 
Hie  object  in  the  latter  case  seems  to  be,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  avoid  crowding  too  many  guests  at  one  table^ 
in  others  to  protect  the  unhatched  eggs  from  the  voracity 
of  the  larvae  first  excluded,  which  would  oflien  devour 
them  if  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  eggs  which  compose  these 
groups  much  diveraty  prevails.  Sometimes  thqr  are 
placed  without  order  in  a  conflised  mass:  more  fre- 
quttitly,  however,  they  are  arranged  in  difierent,  and 
ofien  in  very  beautiful  modes.  Thje  common  cabbage 
butterfly  {Pieris  Bmssica)  and  many  other  insects  place 
theirs  iq)on  one  end,  side  by  side,  so  as,  comparing 
small  things  vrith  great,  to  resemble  a  dose  column  of 
soldiers,  in  consequence  of  which  those  larvae  which,  on 
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hatching,  proceed  from  the  upper  end,  cannot  disturb 
the  adjoining  eggs.  Many  indeed  have  a  conformation 
purposely  adapted  to  this  position,  as  the  hemisphaerical 
eggs  of  the  puss-moth  [Cerura  Vinula\  which  have  the 
base  by  which  they  are  gummed  membranous  and  tran^ 
parent,  while  the  rest  is  corneous  and  opaque.  Tlie 
same  ready  exit  to  the  larva  is  provided  for  in  the  oblong 
eggs  of  the  emperor  moth  {Satumia  Pav(mia\  which 
are  piled  on  their  sides  in  two  or  more  lines  like  bottles 
of  wine  in  a  bin*. 

Where  the  larva  does  not  emerge  exactly  from  the 
end  of  the  egg  other  arrangements  take  place.  The 
whirlwig-beetle  {Gyrinus  natator)  and  the  saw-fly  of  the 
gooseberry  &c.  {Tenthredojlava  L.)  dispose  theirs  end 
to  end  in  several  rows ;  the  former  upon  the  leaf  of  some 
aquatic  grass,  the  rows  being  parallel^,  the  latter  gummed 
to  the  main  nerves  of  gooseberry  or  currant  leaves,  the 
direction  of  which  they  follow^. 

But  the  lackey-moths  {Lasiocampa  Neusiria,  castrett' 
siSf  &C.)  adopt  a  different  procedure.  As  their  eggs, 
which  are  laid  in  the  autumn,  are  not  to  be  hatched  until 
the  spring,  the  female  does  not,  like  most  other  moths, 
place  them  upon  a  leaf,  with  which  they  might  be  blown 
by  the  winter's  storms  far  from  their  destined  food,  but 
upon  the  twig  of  some  tree,  round  which  she  ranges  them 
in  numerous  circles.  If  you  examine  your  fruit-trees, 
you  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  upon  the  young  twigs  col- 
lections of  these  egg%  which  are  disposed  with  such  ad- 
mirable art,  that  you  would  take  them  rather  for  pearls, 
set  by  the  skilful  hand  of  a  jeweller,  than  for  the  eggs  of 

•  Rosel,  ix.  157.  ^  265?  »•  Ibid.  lii.  197. 

«  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  195. 
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an  Insect*     Each  of  these  bracelets,  as  the  French  gar^ 
deners  aptly  call  them,  is  composed  of  from  200  to  SOO 
pyramidal  eggs  with  flattened  tops*,  having  their  axes 
perpendicular  to  the  circmnference  of  the  twig  to  which 
they  are  fiistened,  surromiding  it  in  a  series  of  from  fif- 
teen to  seventeen  close  spiral  circles,  and  having  their 
interstices  filled  up  with  a  tenacious  brown  gum,  which, 
while  it  secures  them  alike  from  the  wintry  blast  and  the 
attack  of  voracious  insects,  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  white 
enamel  of  the  eggs  that  it  encompasses.     It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  these  moths  contrive  to  accomplish  so 
accurately  with  their  tail  and  hind  feet  an  arrangement 
which  would  require  nicety  from  the  hands  of  an  artist ; 
nor  could  Reaumur,  with  all  his  efforts  and  by  any  con- 
trivance, satisfy  himself  upon  this  head.     He  bred  num- 
bers of  the  fly  from  the  egg,  and  supplied  the  females 
after  impregnation  with  appropriate  twigs ;  but  these,  as 
though  resolved  that  imprisonment  should  not  force  from 
them  the  secret  of  their  art,  laid  their  eggs  at  random, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  place  them  symmetrically*'. 

This  illustrious  Entomologist  was  more  successful  in 
discovering  the  mode  in  which  another  insect,  the  com- 
mon gnatj  whose  group  of  eggs  is,  in  some  respects,  as 
extraordinary  as  that  last  described,  performs  its  opera- 
tions. The  eggs  of  this  insect,  of  a  long  phial-like  form, 
are  glued  together,  side  by  side,  to  the  number  of  from 
250  to  SOO,  into  .an  oblong  mass,  pointed  and  more 
elevated  at  each  end,  so  as  considerably  to  resemble  a 
litde  boat  in  shape.  You  must  not  here  suppose  that  I 
use  the  term  boat  by  way  of  illustration  merely ;  for  it 
has  all  the  essential  properties  of  a  boat     In  shape  it 

•  Plate  XX.  Fw.  14.  ^  Reaum.  i   95—  /.  1—13. 
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pretty  accurately  reseo^les  a  London  wherry,  being 
sharp  and  higher,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  fore  and  aft; 
convex  below  and  concave  above;  Eoaxiog,  moreover, 
constantly  on  the  keel  or  convex  part  But  diis  is  not 
all.  It  is  besidfis  a  hji-boatf  woore  buoyant  dxui  even 
Mr.  Oieathead's :  the  most  violent  agitation  of  the  water 
cannot  sink  it ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  and  « 
property  still  a  desideratum  in  our  life-boats,  though 
hollow  it  never  becomes  filled  with  water,  even  thoQ^ 
exposed  to  the  tonnaits  that  often  acccBBCipaay  a  tfaund^- 
storm.  To  put  this  to  the  test,  I  yesterday  (July  25, 1811) 
placed  half  a  dozen  <^  these  boats  upon  the  sur&oe  of  a 
tumbler  half  ftill  of  water ;  I  then  poured  upon  th^n  a 
stream  of  Aat  element  from  the  mouth  of  a  quart  bottle 
held  a  foot  above  ihem.  Yet  after  this  treatment,  which 
was  so  rough  as  actually  to  project  one  out  of  the  glass, 
I  found  them  floating  as  before  upon  their  bottoms,  and 
not  a  drop  of  water  within  their  cavity. 

This  boat,  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  wat^ 
until  the  larvae  are  disclosed,  is  placed  there  by  the  female 
gnat.  But  how  ?  Her  eggs,  as  in  other  insects,  are 
extruded  one  by  one.  They  are  so  small  at  the  base  in 
proportion  to  their  length  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  them  stand  singly  upri^t  on  a  solid  surface,  much 
more  on  the  water.  How  then  does  tiie  gnat  contrive 
to  support  the  first  egg  perpendicularly  until  she  has 
glued  another  to  it — these  two  until  she  has  fixed  a 
third,  and  so  on  until  a  suffident  number  is  fastened  to- 
gether to  form  a  base  capable  of  sustaining  them  in 
their  perpoidicular  position  ?  This  is  her  process.  Sht 
fixes  her  four  anterior  legs  upon  a  piece  of  leaf,  or  a 
blade  of  grass,  and  projects  her  tail  over  the  water.    She 
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then  crosses  her  two  hind  legs,  and  in  the  inner  angle 
whidi  they  form,  retains  and  supports  the  first  laid  egg, 
as  it  proceeds  from  the  anus.  In  like  manner  she  abo 
si^ports  the  second,  third,  &C.,  all  of  which  adhere  to 
each  other  by  means  of  dieir  glutinous  coating,  until  she 
£eds  that  a  sufficient  number  are  united  to  give  a  stable 
base  to  her  little  bark ;  she  then  imcrosses  her  l^s,  and 
merely  employs  th^n  to  retain  the  mass  until  it  is  of  the 
required  size  and  shape,  when  she  flies  away,  and  leaves 
it  to  its  £ite  floating  upon  the  water*. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  {dace  to  mention  here  a  re- 
markable circumstance  which  not  seldom  attends  a  kind 
of  water^scorpion  {Naucoris  F.)  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  collections  of  Chinese  insects.  Its  back  is  often 
covered  with  a  group  of  rather  large  eggs,  closely  ar- 
nunged;  but  whether  these  are  its  own  eggs  or  those  of 
aome  large  species  of  water-mite  [Hydrachna  MaOl.)  has 
not  been  clearly  ascertained.  On  the  former  suppositi(»i, 
the  ovipositor  must  be  remarkably  Icmg  and  flexile  to 
enable  die  animal  to  place  the  eggs  on  its  back.  In  con-- 
flrmation  of  the  latter  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Hydrachna  usually  attach  their  eggs 
to  the  body  fuid  legs  of  aquatic  insects,  as  for  instance 
H.  abstergens  to  the  water-scorpion  {Nepa  cinerea),  Sec.** 

2.  Afl«r  having  thus  laid  before  you  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  those  insects  that  usually  deposit  their  eggs 
in  groups,  either  naked  or  defended  by  coverings  of  va- 
rious kinds,  I  next  proceed  to  a  rapid  survey  of  those  of 
the  species  that  commonly  deposit  them  singly.     Some 

»  Rcaum.  iv.  615—.  t.  xliv./  18—7. 

«»  y.  Diet,  d'lfttt.  Nat,  XV.  445.    Ro«.  iiL  136. 
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of  these,  as  for  instance  the  Admiral  Butterfly  {Vanessa 
Atalanta\  glue  each  egg  carefully  to  its  destined  leaf  by 
alighting  on  it  for  a  moment     Another  butterfly  {Hip- 
parchia  Hyperanthus)  whose  caterpillar  is  polyphagous, 
drops  hers  at  random  on  different  plants.    In  general  it 
may  be  observed,  that  all  those  larvae  which  live  in  so- 
litude, as  in  the  interior  of  wood,  leaves,  iruits,  grain, 
animals,  &c,  proceed  from  eggs  laid  singly  by  the  female, 
which  is  usually  provided  with  an  appropriate  instrument 
for  depositing  them  in  their  proper  situation.     Thus  the 
nut-weevil  {Balanintis  Nucum  Germ.)  and  also  that  of  the 
acorn  (JS.  Glandium)  pierce  a  nut  or  an  acorn  with  their 
long  beak,  and  then  deposit  in  the  hole  an  egg,  from 
which  proceeds  the  maggot  that  destroys  those  fruits. 
Leeuwenhoeck  asserts  that  the  conunon  weevil  [Calan^ 
dra  granaria)  adopts  the  same  process,  boring  a  hole  in 
every  single  grain  of  corn  before  it  commits  an  egg  to  it, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  this  manoeuvre,  prepares  a  small 
quantity  of  flour  to  serve  for  the  food  of  the  tender  grub 
when  it  is  first  hatched*.    It  is  probable  that  the  Rhyn^ 
cophorous  or  weevil  tribe  in  general  chiefly  use  their  beaks 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  difierent  vef^ 
table  substances,  and  perhaps  principally  in  fruit  or  grain. 
The  tribe  of  gaU-flies  {Cynips)  on  the  contrary,  whose 
economy,  detailed  in  a  former  letter*',  interested  you  so 
much,  bore  an  opening  for  the  egg  with  their  spiral  ovi- 
duct^ which  also  conveys  it 

Another  large  tribe  of  insects  depositing  their  eggs 
singly,  are  those  which  feed  upon  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  into  the  flesh  of  which  they  are  either  inserted, 
or  placed  so  as  speedily  to  find  their  way  into  it     Some 

•  EputL  1687.  *•  Vol.  I.  p.  448-. 
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of  these  introduce  them  into  living  animals,  and  then 
leave  them  to  their  fate,  as  the  Ichneumons  and  gad-flies: 
others  deposit  them  along  with  the  dead  body  of  an  in- 
sect interred  in  a  hole,  often  prepared  with  great  labour, 
as  the  different  species  of  sand-wasps  {Sphecida:)^  spider- 
wasps  (Pompilidie),  &c. :  the  manners  of  the  latter  of  these 
tribes  have  been  already  adverted  to*,  and  those  of  the 
IchneumonicUe  will  come  more  fully  under  consideration 
when  I  treat  of  the  diseases  of  insects* 

A  similar  labour  in  providing  suitable  habitations  for 
their  eggs  is  undergone  by  various  other  insects  whose 
larvae  live  chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  some  inserting  their 
egg  within  the  substance  the  larva  devours,  as  those  that 
prey  on  timber,  twigs,  roots,  or  the  like,  and  others  on 
its  surface.  One  would  suppose  at  first,  that  the  exceed- 
ingly small  egg  which  produces  the  subcutaneous  larvie 
would,  by  the  parent  moth,  be  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  leaf  which  is  to  exhibit  hereafter  their  serpentine 
galleries :  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  she  merely  glues  it 
on  the  outside;  at  least  such  was  the  situation  of  the  only 
egg  of  these  very  minute  moths  Reaumur  had  ever  an 
opportunity  to  observe^. 

Other  insects,  belonging  to  the  tribe  which  lay  their 
eggs  singly,  bury  them  in  the  ground.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion are  many  of  the  lamellicom  insects,  the  dung-chafers 
{Scarab€Bid€e  MacLeay)  particularly,  which,  inclosing 
their  eggs  in  a  pellet  of  dung,  deposit  them  in  deep  cy- 
lindrical cavities.  Concerning  the  proceedings  of  some 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  race  of  bees,  wasps,  &c., 
which  all  lay  single  eggs,  I  have  before  detailed  to  you 

■  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  344 — .  •»  Reaum.  iii.  8*-. 
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many  interesting  particulars^.  I  must  not  conclude  this 
subject  without  observing,  that  the  female  Pyenogonidaj 
an  osculant  tribe  between  Insects  and  Crustacea^  carry 
their  eggs  upon  two  pair  of  false  legs**. 

iii.  Substance.    From  this  long  dissertation  on  the  situ* 
atioH  of  the  eggs  of  insects  and  matters  connected  with  it, 
I  pass  on  to  their  substance  or  their  external  and  internal 
composition,  giving  at  the  same  time  some  account  of  the 
embryo  included  in  them.  The  eggs  of  insects,  like  those 
of  birds>  consist  in  the  first  place  of  an  external  coat  or 
shell,  varying  greatly,  as  to  substance,  in  different  genera. 
Most  commonly,  particularly  in  those  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  moist  situations,  as  in  dung,  earth,  and  the  like, 
it  is  a  mere  membrane,  often  thin  and  transparent^  and 
showing,  as  in  spiders,  all  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  inclosed  embryo,  as  the  formation  of  the  head,  trunk, 
and  limbs  ^.     This  m^nbrane  is  sometmies  so  delicate 
•as  to  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  insufficient  to 
protect  the  included  fluids  from  too  rapid  an  evaporation, 
if  the  eggs  be  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  most  Lepidoptera^  and  several  other  tribes,  this  ii^e- 
gument  is  considerably  stronger,  in  those  moths  whose 
egg;5  are  exposed  throughout  the  winter,  as  Lasiocamifpa 
Neustria,  &c.,  so  hard  as  not  to  yidd  ea»ly  to  the  knife, 
£ven  in  these,  however,  its  substance  is  more  analogous 
to  horn  or  a  stiff  membmne  than  to  the  shell  of  the  eggs 
of  birds.  Notliing  calcareous  enters  into  its  composition, 
and  it  is  not  perceptibly  acted  up<xi  by  diluted  sulphuric 

*  Vol.  I.  349—.  371—.  »•  ^\  Diet.  d'Hitt.  Nat.  xxviii.  371. 

«  De  Gecsr  vii.  194. 
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acid*  The  eggs  of  birds  are  lined  by  a  fine  membrane ; 
bat  I  have  examined  several  of  those  of  insects,  and 
have  been  abk  to  discover  nothing  of  the  kind  in  them* 
I  wiU  not,  however,  affirm  that  it  does  not  exist,  though 
the  shell  of  the  insect  egg  appears  more  analogous  to  the 
membrane  that  lines  that  of  the  bird  than  to  the  outside 
shell  itself. 

Within  this  integument  is  included  a  fluid,  on  the 
precise  nature  of  which,  except  that  it  is  an  aqueous 
whitish  fluid,  few  or  no  observations  have  been  made,  or 
indeed  are  practicable;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  like  the  white  and  yolk  of  the  bird's  egg,  it  serves 
fi>r  the  development  of  the  organs  of  the  germe  of  the 
future  insect 

But  few  observations  are  recorded  that  relate  to  the 
embryo  included  in  the  c^g.  It  is  stated,  that  it  is  in*- 
vested  with  an  extremely  fine  and  delicate  pelliele-^sup- 
posed  l^  some  analogous  to  the  Chorion  and  Amnios  of 
the  human  foetus,  though  others  think  the  shell  of  the 
egg  to  correspond  with  the  Chorion^  and  the  successive 
integuments  of  the  lai*va  with  the  Amnios^.  When  the 
e^  is  first  laid,  nothing  indeed  is  to  be  seen  in  it  but  the 
fluid  just  mentioned ;  the  first  change  in  thi;  fluid  is  the 
appearance  of  the  head  of  the  embryo,  more  particularly 
inColeoptera^  of  two  points,  the  rudiments  of  the  mandi- 
bles, and  of  those  apertures  into  the  trachese  which  I 
have  called  spiracles  ^ ;  the  little  animal  we  may  suppose 

»  Compare  N,  Dkt,  ttHUi.  NaL  xvi.  246.  with  xx.  352— ;  but  as 
the  Anmiot  immediately  envelops  the  foetus,  the  pdlide  seems  most 
analogous  to  it,  and  the  shell  to  the  Chorion, 

»  Swamm.  SUU.  Not,  ed.  HiU.  1. 133.  a.  Comp.  N.  Diet,  d'Hist. 
Xai.  xvi.  246. 
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then  assumes  its  form  and  limbs.  The  embryo  is  usually 
so  folded  in  the  egg  that  the  head  and  tail  meet^,  and 
the  head,  aimuli,  and  other  parts  of  the  larva  are  ofteu 
visible  through  the  shell  ^.  Swammerdam  even  saw  the 
pulsation  of  the  great  dorsal  vessel  through  the  shell  of 
the  egg  of  Oryctes  nasicomis. 

Under  this  head  I  must  notice  another  singular  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  I  believe  to  the  eggs  of  insects,  that 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  covered  with  down  or 
hair.  Those  of  a  singular  little  hemipterous  insect,  of  a 
genus  I  believe  at  present  undescribed,  the  ravages  of 
which  upon  the  larch  have  been  before  noticed^,  are  co- 
vered by  a  downy  web,  as  is  the  case  with  the  animal 
itself.  De  Geer  has  described  the  eggs  of  a  bug,  not 
uncommon  in  this  country  {Pentatomajuniperina  Latr.), 
which  are  reticulated  with  black  veins,  in  which  very 
short  bristles  are  planted^.  I  possess  also  a  nest  of 
brown  eggs,  probably  of  a  species  of  the  same  genus, 
found  upon  furze,  which  appear  to  be  covered  with  very 
short  downy  hairs.  The  top  of  these  is  flat,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  coronet  of  short  bristles,  each  surmounted 
by  a  small  white  ball,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  little  Mucor.  But  hairy  eggs  are  not  confined 
to  the  Hemiptera  Order,  for,  according  to  Sepp,  those  of 
the  figure-of-eight  moth  {Bamlyx  caruleocephala)  are  of 
this  description  ^ 

iv.  Number.  The  fertility  of  insects  fer  exceeds  that  of 

•  Swamm.  Ibid.  >»  Sepp.  iv.  t,  iii./.  i.  c.  v.  /.  iv./.  «. 
•See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  208:  it  is  there  called  an  Aphis,  but  it  is  a 

distinct  genus. 
«*  De  Geer  iii.  245.  t.  xiiL/.  20—22. 

•  Sepp.  iv.  /.  xiii./.  2.  3. 
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birds,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  fishes*.     But  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  different  species,  sometimes  even 
of  the  same  natural  family,  is  extremely  various.     Thus 
the  pupiparous  insects  may  be  regarded  as  producing 
only  a  single  egg ;  Musca  Meridiana  L.,  a  common  fly, 
lays  two^,  other  flies  six  or  eight ;  the  flea  twelve;  the 
burying  beetle  {Necrophorus  VespUlo^)  thirty;  May-flies 
{Trichoptera  K.)  under  a  hundred;  the  silk-worm  moth 
about  500 ;  the  great  goat-moth  (Coss«5  ligniperda)  1,000; 
Acams  amertcanus  more  than  1 ,000  ^ ;  the  tiger-moth  ( Cal^ 
limorpha  Cofa)  1,600 ;  some  Cocci  2,000,  others  4,000 ; 
the  female  wasp  at  least  80,000^;  the  queen  bee  varies 
considerably  in  the  number  of  eggs  that  she  produces  in 
one  season,  in  some  cases  it  mi^  amount  to  40,000  or 
50,000  or  more  ^;  a  small  hemipterous  insect,  resembling 
a  little  moth  {Aleyrodes  proleteUa  Latr.)  200,000.     But 
all  these  are  lefl:  &r  behind  by  one  of  the  white  ants 
(Termesfatale  F.  heUicosus  Smeath.) — the  female  of  this 
insect,  as  was  before  observed^,  extruding  firom  her  enor- 
mous matrix  not  less  than  60  eggs  in  a  minute,  which 
gives  3,600  in  an  hour,  86,400  in  a  day,  2,419,200  in  a 
lunar  month,  and  the  enormous  number  of  211,449,600 
in  a  year:  probably  she  does  not  always  continue  laying 
at  this  rate;   but  if  the  sum  be  set  as  low  as  possible,  it 
will  exceed  that  produced  by  any  other  known  animal  in 
the  creation. 

v.  Size,  The  size  of  the  eggs  is  in  proportion  to  that  of 

*  The  sturgeon  is  said  to  lay  1,500,000  eggs,  and  the  cod-fish 
9,000,000. 
^  Reaum.  iv.  39:2.  «  Sec  above.  Vol.  1.  p.  350. 

**  De  Geer  vii.  159.  *  See  above,  Vol.  IL  p.  109. 

'  Ibid.  159.  166.  «  Ibid.  36—. 
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the  inaect  producing  theni,  though  in  some  instances 
small  ones  produce  larger  ^gs  than  those  laid  by  bigger 
species.    Thus  the  eggs  of  many  Aptera^  as  tliose  of  that 
singular  mite  Uropada  vegetawy  and  of  the  bird-louse 
fbmid  in  the  golden  pheasant,  are  nearly  as  large^  it  is 
probable,  as  tlie  parent  insect;  while  those  of  the  ghosts 
moth  {Hepialus  Humuli)  and  many  other  Lepidoptera^ 
&C.  are  vastly  smaller.     This  circumstance  perhaps  de- 
pends principally  on  the  number  they  produce :  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  are  smalL     The  largest  egg 
known,  if  it  be  not  rather  an  egg-case,  is  that  of  a  spectre 
insect  {Phasma  dilatatum\  figured  in  the  Linnean  Trans* 
actions  ^,  being  five  lines  in  length  and  three  in  widths 
which  probably  approaches  near  the  size  of  that  of  some 
humming>birds»    The  largest  egg  of  any  British  msect 
I  ever  saw  was  that  of  the  common  black  rove-beetle 
(Staphyiinus  olens)  sent  me  by  Mr.  Sheppard — ^this  is  a 
line  and  half  long  by  a  line  in  width.  But  we  do  not  often 
meet  with  insect-eggs  exceeding  a  line  in  length.   A  vast 
number  are  much  smaller :  those  of  Ephemerae  are  more 
minute  than  the  smallest  grains  of  sand  ^,  and  some  almost 
imperceptible,  as  those  of  the  subcutaneous  moths,  to  the 
naked  eye.     Commonly  the  eggs  laid  by  one  female  are 
all  of  the  same  size;  but  in  several  tribes^  those  con- 
taining the  germe  of  the/emale  are  larger  than  those  that 
are  to  give  birth  to  a  male.    This  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  those  of  the  Rhinoceros  beetle  {Oryctes  nasicomis^)^ 
and  according  to  Gould  with  those  of  ants^.     As  the 
female  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  is  much  bigger  than 
the  male,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  law  may  hold 

•  iv.  /.  xv'nuf.  4.5.  ^     ^  De  Gecr  il  038. 

'  JSm.  XiU.  i.  132.  b.  '  Gould  36. 
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very  extensively.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Reamnur^, 
that  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  €f^  of  th« 
hive-bee^  those  that  are  to  produce  males  being  larger 
than  the  rest. 

Another  peculiarity  connected  with  the  present  head  is 
the  augmentation  in  bulk  which  takes  place,  after  exclusion^ 
in  the  eggs  of  the  great  tribe  of  saw-flies  ( Tenihredo  L.)^  the 
gall-flies  {Cynips  L.X  the  ants  {Formica  L.)  and  the  water- 
mites  {Hydrackna  Ma3L  Atax  F.).  Those  of  the  two  for- 
mer, which  are  usually  deposited  in  theparenchymons  sub- 
stance of  the  leaves,  or  of  the  young  twigs,  of  variousplantSy 
imbibe  nutrimoit  in  some  unknown  mannev,  through  their 
membranous  skins,  from  the  vegetable  juices  which  sur* 
round  them  \  and  when  they  have  attained  their  full  siae 
are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  when  first  laid.  Except  in  the 
eggs  of  fishes,  whose  volume  in  tike  manner  is  said  to 
augment  previously  to  the  extrusion  of  the  young,  there 
is  nothing  analogous  to  this  singular  fiict  in  any  other  of 
the  oviparous  tribes  of  animals,  the  eggs  of  which  have 
always  attained  their  full  size  when  they  are  laid. 

It  is  to  M.  P.  Huber  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  &ct  that  the  eggs  of  ants  grow  after 
being  laid,  a  circumstance  favoured  probably  by  the 
mcMSt  situation  in  which  the  workers  are  always  carefiil 
to  keep  them.  By  an  accurate  admeasurement  he  fbmid 
that  those  nearly  ready  to  be  hatched  were  almost  twice 
as  big  as  those  just  laid^.  A  similar  observation  was 
made  on  the  red  eggs  of  a  water-mite  [Hydrachna  ahs^ 
tergens)  by  Rose],  who  conjectured  that  they  draw  their 
means  of  increase  from  the  body  of  the  ipvater-scorpions 

*  Rcauni.  v.  477.        ''  Ibid.  iii.  o/D.  v.  \2\.        '  Fottrmis,  69—. 
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(Nepa),  of  which  they  form  so  singular  an  appendage *, 
which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  De  Geer,  who  observes 
that  when  the  water-scorpions  are  covered  by  an  unusual 
number  of  the  eggs  of  the  water-mites,  they  grow  weak 
and  languid,  and  endeavour  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
parasitic  appendages^.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  mite 
lately  named  ( Uropoda  vegetans)^  which  is  often  found 
planted  as  it  were  upon  the  bodies  of  various  beetles,  by 
means  of  a  long  pedicle,  through  which,  as  the  fcetus  by 
an  umbilical  chord  and  placenta,  it  derives  its  nutriment 
from  the  above  animals,  is  at  first  so  fixed  in  the  egg 
state,  though  before  it  is  disengaged  firom  the  pedicle  it 
is  hatched,  since  it  is  often  found  with  its  legs  displayed 
and  quite  active — ^this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  eggs 
of  the  Water-mite  are  fixed  by  a  pedicle  to  the  animals  to 
which  they  are  attached  ^.  I  have  met  with  a  remarkable 
instance,  in  which  pedunculated  eggs  seem  to  draw  nu- 
triment fi'om  the  mother^  which  brings  the  pedicle  still 
near  to  the  nature  of  the  umbilical  chord.  Those  of  the 
small  hemipterous  insect  which  infests  the  larch  before 
alluded  to,  are  attached  to  the  anal  end  of  the  mother  by 
a  short  foot-stalk  not  longer  than  the  egg. 

Dr.  Derham  seems  to  have  observed,  that  the  eggs  of 
some  Diptera,  of  the  tribe  of  Tipulidce,  also  increase  in 
size  before  the  larva  is  excluded^.  It  seems  to  me  likely 
enough,  that  in  this  and  many  of  the  above  cases  in  which 
the  egg  is  supposed  to  grow,  it  is  rather  an  extension  of 
the  flexile  membrane  that  forms  their  exterior  propor- 
tioned to  the  growth  of  the  included  embryo  fix)m  food 

»  Rosel  iii.  152.  »  jy^  Qeer  vii.  145. 

«^  Ibid.  123—.    See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  393. 
••  Raii  mt  Iru.  265. 
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it  finds  within  the  egg,  than  from  any  absorption  firom 
without. 


vL  Shape*  We  are  accustomed  to  see  the  ^gs  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  oviparous  animals  so  nearly  resembling 
each  other  in  form,  that  the  very  term  egg-shaped  has  been 
appropriated  to  a  particular  figure.  Amongst  those  of 
birds,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  the  sole  variations 
are  shades  of  difierence  between  a  globular  and  oval  or 
ovate  figure.  The  eggs  of  insects,  however,  are  confined 
by  no  such  limited  model.  They  differ  often  as  much, 
both  as  to  their  shape,  sculpture,  and  appendages,  as  one 
seed  does  firom  another;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
if  duly  studied,  they  would  fiurnish  as  good  indications 
of  generic  distinctions  as  Gsertner  has  discovered  in 
those  of  plants.  Their  most  usual  form  indeed  is  glo- 
bular, oval,  or  oblong,  with  -various  intermediate  modifi- 
cations. We  meet  with  them  ovate,  or  of  the  shape  of 
the  common  hen's  egg,  flat  and  orbicular,  elliptical,  co- 
nical, cylindrical,  hemispherical,  lenticular,  pyramidal, 
square,  turban-shaped,  pear-shaped,  melon-shaped,  boat- 
shaped,  of  the  shape  of  an  ale-stand,  of  a  drum,  &c.  *, 
and  sometimes  of  shapes  so  strange  and  peculiar,  that 
we  can  scarcely  credit  their  claim  to  the  name  of  eggs. 
Thus  the  eggs  of  the  gnat  are  oblong  and  narrow,  or 
nearly  cylindrical,  having  at  the  top  a  cylindrical  knob**, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  precise  form  of  the  round-bottomed 
phial  sometimes  used  by  chemists :  those  of  the  common 

«  Eggs  of  various  shapes  are  given  Plate  XX.  Fig.  3—23.  See  also 
Brannich.  Etdamologia  4.  K.  Diet.  d'HltL  Nat.  xvi.  245.  Reaum.  ii. 
/.  liL  iv.  xiv.  xxvi.  xxvii.  &c, 

*  Plate  XX.  Fig.  18.        ' 
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WBter-scoTpicm  {Nepa  cinerea)  are  oblong,  aiid  at  the 
upper  end  are  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  coronet,  consisting 
of  seven  slender  rays  or  bristles  of  the  length  of  the  egg  ^, 
so  as  to  resemble  somewhat  the  seeds  of  Carduus  bene* 
dktus  {Cnums  acama^)  of  the  old  botanists.  One  would 
think  this  spinous  circlet  a  very  awkward  appendage  to 
bodies  which  are  to  be  gradually  extruded  through  the 
fine  membranous  ovaries  and  oviduct  which  inclose  them : 
but  they  are  so  admirably  packed,  the  unarmed  end  of 
toch  egg  fitting  closely  into  the  space  inclosed  by  the 
^]2)es  oi.  the  one  next  below  it,  or,  rather,  the  spines 
which  are  moveable,  embracing  it  closely,  dmt  not  only 
\s  no  room  lost,  but  the  ovaries  are  perfectly  secure  firom 
injury.  The  ^;gs  of  another  species  of  this  tribe  {Ra- 
natra  linearis)  have  only  two  of  these  spines  or  bristles 
-—they  are  inserted  in  the  stem  of  a  water^rush  (Scirpus) 
or  other  aquatic  plant,  so  as  to  be  quite  concealed,  and 
are  only  to  be  detected  by  the  two  bristles  which  stand 
out fi*om it^  The  eggs  of  thebeautiful  ]ace-»winged  fiies 
(Hemerobius\  those  golden-«yed  insects  so  serviceable  in 
destroying  the  plant-lice  (Aphides ^\  are  still  more  sin- 
gular. Those  of  i/.  Perla  are  oval,  and  each  of  them 
attached  to  a  filiform  ^pedicle  not  thicker  than  a  hair, 
and  seven  or  ei^t  times  as  long  as  the  egg*  By  this  pe- 
dicle (which  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a  glutinous 
matter  attached  to  one  end,  which  the  female  draws  out 
by  abstracting  her  ovipo»tor  with  tlie  egg  partly  in  it 

•  Plate  XX.  Fig.  23.  Swamm.  JBibl.  Nat,  t  iii.  /  7,  8.  In  a 
specimen  I  opened  of  this  insect  the  bristles  converged  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  tail  to  the  egg. 

^  Darwin  Pbyiolog.  512. 

*^  Geoffr.  Ins.  Par,  i.  480.  /.  x./.  l.b.c, 

*  See  above,  Vol.  1.  p.  2(51. 
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from  the  lea^  to  which  ^e  has  previously  applied  il^  to 
a  proper  length,  when  the  glutoi  becoming  sufficientiy 
solid  she  wholly  quits  the  egg,)  the  eggs  are  planted  in 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve  on  the  surfiu^e  of  leaves  and  twigs, 
from  which  they  project  like  so  many  small  fungi,  to  some 
of  which  they  have  a  remarkable  resemblance.  Wfaoi  tlie 
included  larva  has  made  its  way  out  of  them  by  forcing 
open  the  top,  they  look  like  little  vases,  and  were  actually 
once  figured  by  a  Naturalist,  as  we  learn  from  Reaumur, 
as  singular  parasitic  flowers  growing  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  elder,  for  the  or^in  of  which  he  was  extremely  puz- 
zled to  account^.  ^^SS^  similarly  furnished  with  a  pedicle 
are  also  laid  by  other  insects ;  but  as  most  of  these  have 
been  before  alluded  to,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  tb^n 
here''.     The  cause  of  these  differences  of  form  is  for  the 
most  part  concealed  from  us :  in  many  instances  it  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  that  will  to  vary  forms,  and  so  to 
glorify  his  wisdom^  and  power,  independently  <^  other 
considerations,  which,  as  Dr.  Faley  has  well  remarked^, 
se^ns  often  to  have  guided  the  Great  Author  of  Nature. 
But  in  some  cases  the  end  to  be  answered  is  sufficiently 
evident.     The  long  footstalks  of  the  eggs  of  the  Heme' 
robius  just  mentioned,  there  can  be  litde  doubt,  are  meant 
to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hosts  of  predaceous 
insects  which  roam  around  them,  from  whose  jaws,  thus 
elevated  on  their  slender  shaft,  they  are  as  safe  as  the 

*  Reaum.  iii.  386 — .  t.  xxxii.f.  1,  t  xxxiii./.  5. 

^  I  allude  to  Ophum  luteum  F.  (Ichneumon  L.)  Vol.  i.  Ed.  3. 
p.  209.  figured  Plate  XX.  Fig.  2)2;  and  the  Hydracknds  or  TVom- 
India,    See  above,  and  De  Geer  vii.  145. 

^  From  this  circumstance  called  9-oAv7o/x/>o;  ao^/«by  the  Apostle, 
Ephes.  iii.  10. 

«•  JVff/.  Theol,  11th  Ed.  375. 
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eggs  of  the  tailor  bird  in  its  twig*suspended  nest  from 
the  attack  of  snakes.  Reaumur  has  described  the  eggs 
of  a  kind  of  fly,  common  upon  the  excrements  of  the 
horse  and  other  animals  {Scatcphaga  vulgaris  Latr.),  or 
one  related  to  it,  that  requires  to  be  immersed  in  the  dung 
to  which  it  is  committed,  on  which  the  future  grubs  are 
to  feed.  He  found  that  if  not  thus  surrounded  with 
moisture,  they  infallibly  shriveUed  up  and  came  to  no- 
thing ;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  that  they  should  not  be 
wholly  covered :  if  they  were,  the  young  larra  would  be 
suffocated  at  its  first  exit  from  the  egg.  In  what  way  is 
this  nice  point  secured  ?  In  this  manner.  Each  e^  is 
provided  at  its  upper  end,  at  which  the  animal  when 
hatched  comes  out,  with  two  diverging  horns  ^;  these 
prevent  it  firom  being  stuck  into  the  excrement,  in  which 
the  female  deposits  the  eggs  one  by  one,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  its  length:  and  when  examined  they  resemble 
not  badly,  as  Reaumur  remarks  (except  that  their  colour 
is  white),  a  parcel  of  cloves  stuck  into  a  pudding,  as  they 
are  neatly  inserted  at  due  distances  in  the  disgusting 
mass*'.  The  French  Naturalists  found  these  e^s  in 
swine's  dung;  I  have  observed  them  in  cow-dung.  La- 
treille  thinks  that  the  bristles  above  described  attached 
sto  the  eggs  of  Nepa  and  Ranatra  have  a  similar  use,  as 
the  female  plunges  them  all  but  these  bristles  into  the 
stems  of  aquatic  plants  * :  but  may  not  this  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  oxygenation?  Reaumur  has 
figured  another  egg  of  a  dipterous  insect  which  has  a 
longitudinal  wing  or  lateral  margin  attached  to  it,  giving 

*  Plate  XX.  Fig.  19.  a  a. 

»»  Reaum.iv.  376—.  /.  xxvii./.  9,  10. 

*•  Hitt,  XaL  gen,  et  pnrlic.  det  CrusL  et  Ins.  xii.  282. 
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it  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  the  object  of  which^  he 
conceives,  is  to  give  a  greater  surface  by  which  it  may 
be  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  substance  against  which  the 
fly  attaches  it^« 

Besides  these  more  striking  variations  in  figure,  their 
surfiice,  though  often  smooth,  is  firequently  curiously 
and  most  el^antly  sculptured^  a  circumstance  that  di- 
stinguishes the  eggs  of  no  other  oviparous  animals.  Some, 
as  the  margined  ^gg  just  mentioned,  are  only  sculptured 
on  one  side,  the  other  being  plain  ;  or,  as  those  of  the 
Tusseh  silk-worm  ^  ( Attacus  Paphia)  and  other  Bomlyces^ 
which  have  orbicular  depressed  eggs  with  a  central  ca- 
vity above  and  below,  have  their  circumference  crossed 
with  wrinkles  corresponding  with  the  rings  of  the  inclosed 
embryo^.  Others  again  are  sculptured  all  over.  Of 
these^  in  some,  the  sculpture  of  the  two  sides  is  not  sym- 
metrical, as  in  those  of  a  fly  figured  by  Reaiunur^  :  but 
in  general  there  is  a  correspondence  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  difierent  parts  of  the  egg.  In  those  elegant 
ones  before  alluded  to  of  some  bird-louse  attached  to  the 
golden  pheasant,  the  shell  resembles  the  purest  wax,  and 
is  scored  with  longitudinal  striae,  each  distinguished  by 
a  series  of  impressed  points,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  net-work.  In  the  others,  as  in  a  common 
butterfly  {Hipparchia  .Xgeria)  and  moth  {Qeomeira  cra^ 
t4egata)j  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  hexagonal  re- 
ticulations ^    Others,  as  those  of  another  butterfly  {Hip^, 

•  Reamn.  iv.  381.  /.  xxvi./.  19,  20. 
^  Roxburgh  in  Limt.  TVans,  vii.  34. 

c  Some  of  the  Xoctwt  have  similar  q^  as  N,  Lappa.  Sepp  iv. 
t  iiL/.  I.e.  <*  Reeum.  M  tupr.f. 2B, 23* 

•  Plate  XX.  Fig.  6.  8. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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parchia  Hyperanthug\  are  beset  with  minute  granules  or 
tubercles^.  Others  again,  like  those  of  the  cabbage  and 
hawthorn  butterflies  {Pieris  Bf-assica  and  CratagiX  are 
remarkable  for  beautiful  longitudinal  ribs,  often  connected 
by  elevated  lines  crossing  them  at  right  angles^ ;  and  in 
some,  as  in  another  huttertLy{Hipparckia Furtina\  crown- 
ed by  imbricated  scales^.  Many  other  minor  differences 
in  this  respect  might  be  noticed,  but  these  will.su£Bce  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  infinite  varie^  exhibited  in  this 
respect  by  these  little  atoms.  If  the  Creator  has  wrought 
them  with  so  much  art  and  skill,  can  it  be  beneath  his 
reasonable  creatures  to  examine  and  admire  them,  that 
they  may  glorify  those  attributes  which  they  serve  to  il- 
lustrate ? 

Some  eggs  after  exclusion  occasionally  become  slightly 
corrugated :  Malpighi  supposed  that  this  occuris  cmly 
when  the  eggs  are  barren,  having  observed  that  those  of 
the  moth  of  the  silk-worm  which  preserved  their  plump« 
ness  always  produced  caterpillars,  while  those  which  lost 
their  original  rotundity  and  became  wrinkled  were  con- 
stantly unprolific  Bonnet,  however,  found  exactly  the 
reverse  take  place  in  another  moth  ^,  so  that  these  ap* 
pearances  are  scarcely  to  be  depended  upon»  Kuhn  as- 
serts, that  a  virgin  female  of  the  puss-moth  {Cerura 
Vinula)  having  begun  to  lay  eggs,  which  were  yellow 
above,  green  below,  and  depressed,  he  introduced  to  her 
an  hour  afterwards  a  male,  and  some  minutes  subs^ 
quently  to  the  union,  she  again  deposited  eggs,  which 
were  wholly  of  a  dark  brown  and  convex '. 

•  Plate  XX.  Fio.  5.  f  Ibid.  Fig.  3.  4.  7.  9.  &c. 

«=  IWd.  Fig.  15.        •»  Bonnet  (Euvr.  ii.  9.        •  JVTrfiirf.  xiii.  299. 
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w.  Colowr.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  of  bisects  is  as  va- 
rious as  their  shape  and  sculpture.  They  are  very  ofleh 
white,  those  of  some  spiders  like  minute  pearls';  some 
are  yellow,  as  those  of  the  silk-worm ;  others  orange, 
such  are  the  eggs  of  the  bloody-nosed  beetle  {Timarcha 
tenebricosa);  others  again  of  a  golden  hue;  sometimes 
they  are  of  a  sanguine  red.  I  remember  once  being 
much  surprised  at  seeing  the  water  at  one  end  of  a  ca- 
nal in  my  garden  as  red  as  blood :  upon  examining  it 
liirther  I  found  it  discoloured  by  an  infinite  nmnber  of 
minute  red  ^gs,  belonging  probably  to  some  dipterous 
insect  of  the  Tipulidan  tribe.  There  are  also  eggs  of 
every  intermediate  shade  between  red  and  black ;  some 
again  are  blue  and  others  green.  They  are  not  always 
of  whole  colours,  for  some  are  speckled  like  those  of 
many  birds,  of  which  I  can  show  you  specimens,  that 
are  also  shaped  like  birds'  eggs;  these  I  think  were 
laid  by  a  common  moth  {Odenesis  potataria);  others  are 
banded  with  different  colours — ^thus  the  blue  ^gs  of  the 
lappet-moth  {Gasiropacha  qtcercifolia)  are  encircled  by 
three  brown  zones  **;  others  are  brown  with  a  white 
aone  ®. 

Many  eggs  assume  a  very  different  colour  after  being 
laid  a  few  days.  In  general  upon  their  first  exclusion 
they  are  white.  Tliose  of  the  chameleon-fly  {Stratyomts 
Ouinudeon)  which  I  once  found  in  great  numbers,  ar- 
ranged like  tiles  on  a  roof  one  laid  partly  over  another, 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  water-plantain,  from 
white  become  green,  and  then  change  to  olive  green. 
Those  of  the  hemipterous  enemy  of  the  larch,  more  than 

•  y.  Diet,  d*Hiit.  Nat.  xvL  £45.  ^  Reaum.  ii.  286. 

'  Plate  XX.  Fig.  11.    Sepp  t,  iv,/.  2. 
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once  mentioned  in  this  letter,  are  first  mouse-coloured, 
then  they  assume  a  reddish  hue,  and  lastly  a  blackish 
one.  Those  of  the  gnat  from  white  in  a  short  time  asf- 
sume  a  shade  of  green,  in  a  few  hours  they  are  entirely 
green,  and  at  length  become  gray*.  Those  of  the  silk- 
worm, which  at  first  are  of  a  yellow  or  sulphur  colour, 
acquire  a  violet  shade.  The  eggs  of  that  rare  moth  En~ 
dromis  versicolor,  are  at  first  sulphur-coloured,  then 
green,  next  rose-coloured,  and  lastly  blackish.  The 
colour  of  almost  all  e^s  changes  when  they  are  near 
hatching;  but  this  change  depends  more  frequently  upon 
the  colour  of  the  included  larva,  which  appears  through 
the  transparent  shell  of  the  egg,  than  upon  any  actual 
alteration  in  the  egg  itself. 

viii.  Period  of  hatching.  The  general  rule  for  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  of  insects  is  the  absorption  by  the 
embryo  of  all  the  superabundant  moisture  included  in 
them ;  but  the  time  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  action  of  which  they  are  subjected. 
Like  those  of  other  animals,  they  require  a  certain  degree 
of  heat  for  the  due  evolution  of  the  included  larva.  This 
heat  in  much  the  greater  number  of  instances  is  derived 
from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  often  also  firom 
other  sources.  The  eggs  of  tlie  gad-fly  tribe  are  hatched 
principally  by  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the  animal  to  wliich 
they  are  committed ;  and  doubtless  tlie  vital  heat  of  va- 
rious larvae,  small  as  it  may  be,  must  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  deposited  in  them  by 
various  Ichneumons.  In  the  fermenting  bark  in  which  the 
instinct  of  the  rhinoceros  beetles  {Otyctes  nasicomis  &c.) 

*  Reaum.  iv.  617. 
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impels  them  to  place  theirs,  the  dang  which  the  Scara^ 
haida  select  for  that  purpose,  and  the  decaying  vegetap- 
bles  chosen  by  many  other  insects,  a  degree  of  artificial 
heat  must  exist :  and  the  eggs,  or  rather  egg-like  pupae, 
of  the  spider-fly  of  the  swallow  ( Omithomyia  Hirundinis) 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  those  birds  which  sit  upon 
them  along  with  their  own  eggs. 

Fabricius  says,  "  Insects  never  sit  upon  their  eggs  * ;" 
but  certainly,  as  I  formerly  related  to  you^,  the  female 
earwig  does  this,  and  one  would  be  induced  to  suppose, 
firom  the  circumstance  of  the  you:  g  ones  following  their 
mother,  as  chickens  do  the  hen,  that  PerUatoma  grisea 
{Cimex  Linn.),  formerly  mentioned,  may  do  the  same^. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  eggs  of  all  insects  are 
hatched  by  atmospheric  heat  alone,  the  variations  in 
which  determine  the  more  speedy  or  more  tardy  disclo- 
sure of  the  included  insect.  The  eggs  of  such  species  as 
have  several  broods  in  the  year,  as  the  nettle  butterfly 
{Vanessa  Urtica)^  when  laid  in  summer  are  hatched  in  a 
few  days ;  but  if  not  laid  till  the  close  of  autumn,  they 
remain  dormant  through  the  winter,  and  are  only  hatched 
at  the  return  of  spring.  That  this  diiFerence  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  heat  has  been  often  proved 
by  experiment :  the  autiunnal  eggs  if  brought  into  a 
warm  room  may  be  hatched  as  soon  as  those  laid  in  the 
height  of  summer.  Silk-worms'  eggs  naturally  are  not 
hatched  till  they  have  been  laid  six  weeks,  but  in  coun- 
tries where  they  are  reared,  the  women  effect  their  ex- 
clusion in  a  much  shorter  period  by  carrying  them  in 
their  bosoms :  yet  to  retard  their  hatching  with  particu-^ 

•  PAiiot.  Ent.  76.  ^  See  above.  Vol.  I.  358—. 

«  Sec  above,  Vol,  L  Ibid. 
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lar  views  is  in  many  circumstances  impossible.  When 
the  heat  of  the  Atmosphere  has  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  hatching  cannot  be  retarded  by  cellars;  and  M. 
Faujas  has  remarked,  that  in  June  the  silk-worm's  eggs 
would  hatch  in  an  ice-house^. 

The  period  of  exclusion  does  not,  however,  depend 
solely  upon  temperature  r  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the 
shell,  and  possibly  differences  in  the  consistence  of  the 
included  fluid,  intended  to  serve  this  very  purpose,  cause 
some  eggs  to  be  hatched  much  sooner  than  others  exposed 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat  Thus  the  eggs  of  many  flesh- 
flies  are  hatched  in  twenty-four  hours'* ;  those  <^  bees  and 
some  other  insects  in  three  days ;  those  of  a  common 
lady-bird  {CoccineUa  bipunctata)  in  five  or  six  days; 
those  of  spiders  in  about  three  weeks;  those  of  the  mole* 
cricket  in  a  month;  while  those  of  many  Lepidoptera  and 
Coleoptera  require  a  longer  period  for  exclusion.  The 
hard  eggs  of  Lasiocampa  Neustria  and  castrensis^  noticed 
above,  remain  fiill  nine  months  before  being  hatched^, 
as  do  those  of  another  moth  {Hypogymna  dispar),  which, 
though  laid  in  the  beginning  of  the  warm  month  of  Au^ 
gust,  do  not  send  forth  the  included  caterpillar  till  the 
April  following^.     We  know  no  more  of  the  cause  of 

• 

*  Young's  France,  U.  34.  This  author  asserts,  that  no  art  will 
hatch  the  ^ggs  of  the  common  silk-worms  the  first  year,  or  that  in 
which  they  are  laid ;  but  that  there  is  a  sort  brought  from  Persia, 
which  are  hatched  three  times  a  year,  and  which  will  hatch  in  fifteen 
days  in  the  proper  heat.  In  1765,  it  is  said,  the  common  sort  hatched 
in  the  first  year.    Ibid,  226^. 

»»  In  the  K,  Diet.  d'Hitt,  Nat,  xii.  564.  the  eggs  of  the  flesh-fly 
are  said  to  hatch  in  two  hours.  This  is  true  I  believe  in  very  warm 
weather. 

«  Brahm.  810.  ^  Rimrod  Natuff.  xvi.  131. 
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this  difference  than  of  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
period  of  exclusion  of  the  eggs  of  the  different  species  of 
birds. 

Some  eggs  change  considerabty  both  their  form  and 
consistence  previously  to  being  hatched.     M.  P.  Huber 
finrnd  that  those  of  different  species  of  ants  when  newfy 
laid  arecylindrical,  opaque,  and  of  a  milky  white ;  but  just 
before  hatchmg  their  extremities  are  arched,  and  they 
became  transparent  with  only  a  single  opaque  whitish 
point,  cl^ud,  or  zone,  in  their  interior*.     An  analogous 
change  takes  place  in  the  eggs  of  many  spiders,  which 
just  before  hatching  exhibit  a  change  of  form  corre- 
sponding with  that  which  the  included  spider  receives 
when  its  parts  be^n  to  be  developed,  the  thin  and  flexible 
skin  of  the^gg  moulding  itself  to  the  body  it  incloses^. 
'  In  proportion  as  the  germe  included  in  the  egg  is  Ex- 
panded, it  becomes  visible  through  the  shell  when  trans- 
parent:  this. is  particularly  the  case   with  spiders,  in 
which,  as  was  before  observed,  eve^y  part  is  very  di- 
stinctly seen.   At  lehgth,  when  all  the  parts  are  consoli- 
dated so  as  to  be  capable  of  motion,  which  in  spiders 
takes  place  in  four  or  five  days  after  they  begin  to  be 
visible  in  the  egg,  the  animal  breaks  the  pellicle  by  the 
swelling  of  its  body  and  the  movement  of  its  legs,  and 
then  quits  it,  and  disengages  all  its  parts  one  after  the 
other  ^.     In  general,  at  least  where  the  shell  is  harder 
than  that  of  spiders,   insects  make  their  way  out  by 
gnawing  an  opening  with  their  mandibles  in  the  part 
nearest  their  head,  which,  when  the  shell  is  very  strong 
(as  in  Lasiocampa  Neustrioy  &c.},  it  is  often  several 

*  Faurmit.  69.  ^  De  Geer  vii.  195.  <"  Ibid.  196. 
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hours  in  accomplishing^.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  larva  is  spared  this  trouble,  one  end  of  the  egg  being 
furnished  with  a  little  lid  or  trap-door,  which  it  has  but 
to  force  up,  and  it  can  then  emerge  at  pleasure :  such 
lids  are  to  be  found  in  the  eggs  of  several  butterflies  and 
moths,  as  Saiyrtis  Mtera^  Satumia  pavonia  mqjor^  && 
and  the  common  louse  ^.  In  those  exquisitely  elegant 
eggs,  before  described,  of  some  kind  of  bird-louse  (^rr- 
wm)  fomid  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  neck  feathers  of 
the  golden  pheasant^,  there  is  a  lid  or  cap  of  this  kind 
of  a  hemispherical  form  teiminating  in  a  tortuous  style. 
Those  of  a  species  of  bug  {Pentatoma  Latr.),  found  by 
our  friend  the  Rev.  R.  Sheppard,  besides  a  convex  lid 
are  furnished  with  a  very  curious  machine,  as  it  should 
seem,  for  throwing  it  off.  This  machine  is  dark-brown, 
of  a  corneous  substance,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  cross-bow^, 
the  bow  part  being  attached  to  the  lid  or  pushing  against 
it,  and  the  handle,  by  means  of  a  membrane,  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  side  of  the  egg. 

When  the  included  animal  has  made  its  w&y  out  <  " 
^^  ^gg9  it  enters  upon  a  new  state  of  existence,  that  oi 
Larva^  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

•  Reaum.  ii.  167. 

»»  Brahm.  249.    Rosel.  iv.  130.    Swainm.  Bibl,  Nat.  t.  If.  2. 

«  By  Mr.  White,  jun.  cordwainer  at  Ipswich. 

^  Plate  XX.  Fig.  16.  a. 
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LARVA   STATE. 

1  HE  Larva  state  is  that  in  which  insects  exist  imme- 
diately after  their  exclusion  from  the  egg  (or  from  the 
mother  in  ovo-viviparous  species),  in  which  they  usually 
eat  voraciously,  change  their  skin  several  times,  and  have 
the  power  of  locomotion,  but  do  not  propagate. 

Almost  all  larvas,  at  their  birth,  are  for  a  time  in  a  very 
feeble  and  languid  state,  the  duration  of  which  differs  in 
different  species.  In  most  it  continues  for  a  very  short 
time,  a  few  minutes  or  perhaps  hours,  after  which  they 
revive  and  betake  hemselves  to  their  appropriate  food. 
In  others,  as  in  the  generality  of  spiders,  this  debility 
lasts  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  in  some  species  even  a 
month,  during  which  the  young  ones  remain  inactive  in 
the  ^^-pouch*,  and  it  is  not  till  they  have  cast  their  first 
skin  that  their  active  state  of  existence  commences. 
All  larvae  may  be  divided  into  two  great  divisions : — 

I.  Those  which  in  general  form  more  or  less  re- 
semble the  perfect  insect 

IL  Those  which  are  wholly  unlike  the  perfect  in- 
sect 

»  De  Gcer  vii.  197. 
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I  shall  begin  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  charac- 
ters of  ihe^rst  of  these  divisions :  the  second,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  will  be  afterwards  considered* 

I.  TheJ^fr^  division  includes  the  larvae  of  Scorpions^ 
Spiders^  CockrcmcheSj  Grasshoppers^  Lantkom-^ies^  BugSj 
&c* ;  or  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  Flea  and 
Crustacea^  the  whole  of  the  Uniiean  Orders  Aptet^a  and 
Hemiptera,  All  these  larvae,  however  remotely  allied  in 
other  respects,  agree  in  the  general  similarity  which  they 
bear  to  the  perfect  insects  which  proceed  from  them. 
The  most  acute  entomologist,  untaught  by  experience, 
could  not  even  guess  what  would  be  the  form  of  the 
perfect  insects  to  be  produced  from  larvae  of  the  second 
division,  while  they  can  recognise  the  fonn  of  the  spider, 
the  cricket,  the  cockroach,  the  bug,  and  the  frog-hopper, 
in  that  of  the  larvae.  There  are,  however,  differences  in 
the  degrees  of  this  resemblance,  according  to  which  we 
may,  perhaps,  divide  this  tribe  in  their  second  state  as 
follows : — 

L  Those  that  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  in 
the  relative  proportions  and  number  of  some 
of  their  parts. 

ii.  Those  which  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except 
that  they  are  apterous,  or  not  yet  furnished 
with  organs  of  flight, 

i.  Spiders,  Pkalangiay  scorpions,  lice,  Podur^je,  sugar- 
lice  {Lepisma)^  mites,  centipedes,  millepedes,  &c.  come 
under  the^r^^  subdivision.  The  larvae  of  the  first  six 
tribes  here  mentioned  difier  at  their  birth  from  the  per- 
fect insect,  only  in  size  and  the  proportions  of  their  parts* 
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Thus  the  laryse  of  spiders  have  their  legs  of  a  different 
relative  lengdi  firom  that  which  they  subsequently  ac- 
quire ;  and  the  palpi  in  the  males,  which  previously  to 
the  discoveries  of  Treviranus  were  regarded  as  their 
sexual  organs,  are  not  yet  fully  developed  ^  :  and  a  si- 
milar difference  takes  place  in  the  legs  of  Pkalangia. 
The  general  form  too  of  the  body  undergoes  slight  alter- 
ations, and  the  colour  very  considerable  ones,  witli  «ach 
change  of  the  skin— a  change  to  which  all  these  tribes 
are  subject.  ^ 

The  larvse  of  the  three  last-mentioned  tribes  (the 
mites,  centipedes,  and  millepedes)  differ  from  the  per- 
fect inseet  not  only  in  the  pi^portion  but'  also  in  the 
number  of  their  parts.  Leeiiwenhoeck  states  (and  De 
Creer  confirms  his  assertion,  extending  it  to  other  species 
of  mites  ^),  that  the  common  cheese-mite,  which  in  its 
perfect  state  has  eight  legs,  when  first  exdnded  from  the 
egg  has  but  six^  the  third  pair  being  wanting  P.  Some 
however  are  bom  with  eight  1^,  for  instance  A.  eruditus 
of  Schrank,  which  he  saw  come  from  the  egg  itself  with 
that  number^.  Others  again  have  never  more  than  six 
legs:  this  is  the  case  with  Latreille's  genera — Garisj 
LeptuSj  Atoma,  and  Ocypete$  of  Dr.  Leach  ^.  In  the 
centipedes  {Seolopendridde)  and  millepedes  {Itdida)  dif- 
ferences stiM  more  remarkable,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  have  been  observed  by  De  Geer  5  these  ani^ 
mals,  in  their  progress  to  the  perfect  state,  not  only  gain 
several  additional  pairs  of  legs^  but  also  several  additional. 
segments  of  die  body.  This  illustrious  Entomologist  found 
that  PoUyxenus  lagunis  (Scolopendra  L.)  was  born  a  hexar 

•  1)6  Geer  vii.  197.        ^  Ibid.  85.        «  EpuL  Ixvii.  1694.  390. 
«  Enum.  hit,  Austr,  575.  •  JV.  Diet  d^Hist  Nat.  i.  74. 
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pod,  with  but  three  segments  and  as  many  pairs  of  feet, 
but  successively  acquired  five  additional  segments  with 
other  appendages,  and  nine  more  pairs  of  feet  ^.  A  spe- 
cies of  millepede  {lulus  terrestris  L.))  which  he  also 
traced  from  its  birth,  and  which  b^ns  the  world  at  first 
with  only  eight  segments  and  six  feet,  by  a  successive 
development  at  lengtli  acquires,  in  its  perfect  state,  >  50 
segments  and  not  less  than  200  feet^.  Tlie  nature  of 
these  very  singular  accretions,  which  Latreille  and  Mr. 
Wm.  MacLeay  have  also  observed  in  the  centipedes  % 
seems  not  well  understood.  If,  as  is  most  probable, 
though  De  Geer  could  not  find  any  exuvite^,  the  larvae 
cast  a  skin  before  each  change,  they  do  not  essentially 
differ  firom  the  metamorphosis  of  other  insects.  The 
legs  that  these  insects  tlius  acquire  are  affixed  to  the 
abdomen,  the  six  that  they  set  out  with  being  attached 
to  the  part  representing  the  trunk,  so  that  the  former 
may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  prolegs  of  cater- 
pillars. These  animals  therefore,  as  I  have  before  inti- 
mated, invert  the  order  of  Nature,  and  fi*om  perfect  de- 
generate into  imperfect  insects. 

ii.  If  you  examine  the  cockroach^  cricket^  or  grasshjop^ 
per^  in  different  stages  of  their  growth,  you  will  find  that 
the  larva  does  not  vary  essentially  fi'om  the  perfect  insect, 
Except  in  wanting  wings  and  elytra.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  almost  all  the  Linnean  genera  of  the  modern 
order — Hemtptera;  and  with  Raphidia^  Termes^  and 
Psocusy  in  the  Newqptera.    Some  of  these,  however,  ex- 

>  De  Geer  vu.  576.  <>  Ibid.  584. 

*  Comiderai.  Gener.  21 .    Hor<e  Entomohg,  353. 
.<*  De  Oeer,  Ibid.    Mr.  W.  MacLeay  observes  of  the  ChUopoda^  or 
Centipedes,  that  they  moult  in  the  manner  o£  Crustacea,  ubi  sttpr.  35$. 
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hibit  slighter  discrepancies  in  the  proportion  of  some  of 
their  parts,  but  without  affecting  the  general  resemblance. 
Thus  the  larvae  of  the  common  ear-wig  have  at  first  only 
eight,  and  subsequently  nine  joints  to  their  antennae, 
whereas  the  perfect  insect  hssjbwteen^i  and  the  forceps 
is  quite  different,  resembling  rather  two  straight  styles 
than  what  its  name  implies.  In  those  also  of  many  bugs 
{Coretis  marginatus  F.  &c.),  the  joints  of  the  antennae  are 
of  a  shape  dissimilar  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  perfect 
insect  In  that  of  the  common  water-scorpion,  the  anal 
air-tube,  which  is  so  long  in  the  imago,  is  scai*cely  visi- 
ble **.  In  the  Cicada  tribe,  so  celebrated  for  their  song  *^, 
neither  the  larva  nor  the  imago  have  the  enormous  thigh 
armed  below  with  sti*ong  teeth,  the  tibiae  terminating  in 
a  fixed  incurveid  claw,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  dig- 
ging the  holes  into  which  they  retire  till  they  disclose  the 
fly,  which  distinguish  the  pupae  of  some  species,  and  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  one  commonly  brought  from 
China ^.  These  often  exhibit  also  other  minor  differences. 

II.  In  treating  of  the  second  great  division  of  larvae, 
those  that  are  wholly  unlike  the  parent  insect, — which 
includes,  with  few  exceptions  %  the  whole  of  the  Linnean 

*  De  Geer  ill.  549.  The  figure  of  the  forceps  in  De  Geer  (Ibid. 
/,  XXV,  f.  SI)  is  not  quite  correct.  The  styles  do  not  taper  to  a  point, 
hut  are  filiform  and  acute. 

•*  Compare  De  Geer  iii.  t.  xviii./.  2  and  12.  q, 

^  See  above,  Vou  IF.  p.  401. 

^  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  4.  c.  Reaum.  v.  /.xix./.  16.  De  Geer  uUtupr. 
t,  xxxii./.  26.  According  to  Reaumur,  the  larva  as  well  as  the  pupa 
of  Chermet  Ficut  has  wing-cases  (iii.  353). 

*  These  are  in  the  female  sex  of  some  Coleoptera^  as  LampyriM,  &c, 
which  retain  in  the  perfect  state  nearly  the  same  form  which  they 
had  when  larvas.  The  larvs  of  some  Slaphylm  are  not  very  dissi- 
milar in  form  to  the  perfect  inst;ct. 
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orders,  Ccleoptera^  Lepidoptera^  Hymenoptera^  Diptera^ 
themqority  of  the  Neuraptera,  Coccus  and  Aleyrodes  in 
HemipierOf  aad  the  g^fius  Pukx  in  Aptera^ — ^I  shall  ad- 
vert to  thejr  characters,  linder  several  dbtihct  heads;  and 
to  avoid  unnecessary  drcumlocution,  I  shall  in  what  fol- 
lows wholly  leave  out  of  consideration  the^rs^  division 
already  explained,  and  use  the  term  larvte  widi  reference 
only  to  those  of  the  second.  The  heads  underwfaich  I 
propose  to  treat  of  them  are :  The  substance  of  their  body^ 
its  parts,  shape,  or  figure,  clothitig,  colour.  Also  the 
EcoTiom/  or  mode  of  life  of  these  creatures :  their  food, 
mquUings,  growth,  age,  sex,  and  their  preparations  for  as^ 
suming  the  Pupa^ 

i.  Std)stance.  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  six 
fore-feet,  which  are  usually  corneous,  the  exterior  inte-; 
gument  or  skin  of  larvae  is  commonly  of  a  membranous 
texture^  and  the  body  is^  of  a  much  softer  consistence 
than  in  the  perfect  insect.  In  those,  however^  of  some 
Stapkylinid(e  and  other  Coleoptera,  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  three  first  pieces,  which  represent  the  trunk  of  the 
perfect  insect,  is  hard  and  horny.  Some  also  have  their 
whole  skin  coriaceous,  as  the  tortoise-shell  butterfly 
{Vanessa  polt/cklaros) ;  and  some  few,  as  the  wire-worm 
{Elater  segetum),  and  other  Elateres,  very  hard.  I  pos- 
sess a  very  remarkable  larva  fi'om  Brazil,  fi*om  the  ex- 
treme flatness  of  its  body,  and  fi*om  its  having  cavities  to 
receive  its  legs  when  unemployed,  probably  living  under 
bark,  the  skin  of  which  is  still  harder  than  that  of  the 
grub  of  the  Elaters.  Perhaps  it  has  to  resist  great 
pressure ;  and  on  that  account  is  gifled  with  this  quality, 
so  seldom  to  be  met  vnxh.  in  other  kinds  of  larva?.     Tlie 
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interior  of  the  body  of  these  animals  is  generally  of  a 
softer  consistence  than  in  die  perfect  insect  TKeir  in- 
testines, and  other  internal  organs,  are  usually  wrapped 
in  a  voluminous  substance  of  a  fatty  nature,  which  is  re- 
garded as  analogous  to  the  epiploon^  omentum^  or  caulj 
which  envelops  the  viscera  of  quadrupeds,  &c,  and  is 
called  by  Reaumur  the  corps  grahseux*  The  use  of  this 
general  flexibility  of  larvae  is  obvious;  for,  their  bodies 
being  mostly  long  and  narrow,  a  hard  rigid  covering 
would  have  been  very  inconvenient,  and  a  considerable 
impedimient  to  their  moticms.  When  a  caterpillar  is 
feedings  it  has  occasicm  to  apply  its  body  to  any  part  of 
the  margin  of  a  leaf  so  as  to  support  itself  by  its  prolegs^ 
and  when  moving  it  wants  to  give  it  all  the  curves  that 
are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  avoid  obstacles,  and  thread 
its  way  through  the  sinuous  labyrinths  which  it  must 
often  traverse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hardness  of  the 
substance,  of  its  head  afibrds  a  strong  fulcrum  to  the 
muscles  which  keep  its  powerful  jaws  in  constant  play. 
The  larvas,  indeed,  of  some  Diptera  have  a  membra- 
nous head;  but  their  mandibles,  which  serve  also  as 
legs,  are  not  grinders,  but  merely  claws,  the  muscles  of 
which  require  less  powerful  support  *.  Under  this  head 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  generally  larvae  are 
opaque ;  but  some,  as  those  of  ants,  and  a  few  Lepido^ 
ptera  \  are  diaphanous.  That  of  Corethra  xrystaUina 
(Tiptda  De  Geer)  is  so  beautiftdly  transparent  as  to  re- 

■  The  larvse  described  in  the  first  Section,  which  resemble  the 
imago,  are  usually  covered  ^ith  a  skin  not  materially  diff&neat  from 
that  of  the  insect  in  that  state. 

•»  Huber  FoumnM.  73;  AT.  Diet.  d'Hitt,  Xat.  vi.  250. 
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semble  a  piece  of  crystal,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  water  in  which  it  lives  ^. 

iL  Parts.  Tlie  body  of  each  larva  consists  of  the  hecLd^ 
including  its  different  organs,  and  of  the  succeeding  seg" 
mentsy  of  which  the  three  first  may  usually  be  denomi- 
nated the  trunkj  and  have  the  six  anterior  feet,  when 
present,  attached  to  their  under  side :  the  remainder  is 
the  abdomen.  The  latter  includes  in  some  species  a  vari- 
able number  of  membranous  feet,  as  well  as  various  ap- 
pendages affixed  usually  to  its  tail  and  sides.  No  larva 
is  ever  furnished  with  wings  ^.  Each  of  these  greater 
divisions,  and  the  organs  which  they  include,  require 
separate  consideration* 

1.  Head.  This,  as  was  lately  observed,  is  exteriorly  of 
a  homy  substance,  or  at  least  harder  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  in  most  larvse ;  and  on  this  account,  though  rarely 
separated  from  it  by  any  visible  distinct  neck  ^,  is,  if  the 

» Reaum.  v.  40.  t.  vuf,  4 — 15. 

**  MuUer,  the  Danish  zoologist,  relates,  that  he  once  met  with  a 
papilio  which,  with  the  true  wings  of  the  genus,  had  a  head  without 
antennae  or  tongue,  furnished  with  mandibles;  and,  in  short,  that  of  a 
true  caterpillar.  It  was  a  feinale,  which  depodted  eggs  that  proved 
barren.  If  this  solitary  instance  was  not  a  mistake,  is  it  possible  that 
some  parasitic  larva  had  devoured  only  the  inclosed  head  of  the  but- 
terfly, or  so  injured  it  that  it  could  not  reject  the  hard  skin  of  the 
larva,  and  yet  not  be  destroyed  ? 

'^  The  only  larvae  which  have  a  visible  distinct  neck  are,  those  of 
some  Dytuci,  StaphyUmy  and  a  few  others,  in  which  this  part  is  quiteL^ 
distinct :  proving  the  erroneousness  of  the  opinion  of  those  German 
entomologists,  who  consider  the  thorax  as  analogous  to  the  neck  of 
other  animals,  and  hence  call  it  Haluchild,  In  some  lepidopterous 
larvae,  however,  as  in  that  of  Pierit  Bratsica,  though  no  visible  neck 
presents  itself,  one  is  very  perceptible  when  the  insect  stretches  the 
head  forward  considerablv.    Reaiun.  i.  460. 
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larva  be  of  a  tolerable  size,  distinguished  at  the  first  view* 
In  those  of  many  Dipterous  insects,  however,  the  head  iis 
covered  with  the  same  flexible  membranous  skin  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  from  which  it  is  often  scarcely  to  be  di- 
stinguished In  these,  except  that  it  contains  the  organs 
of  manducation,  it  wears  no  more  the  appearance  of  a 
head  than  any  other  segment  of  the  body,  and  scarcely 
so  much  asthe  lastor  anal  one.  The  head  of  these  larvas 
is  also  remarkable  for.  another  peculiarity, — ^that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  extended  or  contracted,  and  assuming  dif- 
ferent forms  at  the  will  of  the  insect:  a  property  which 
the  head  of  no  superior  animal  can  boast  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  shape  and  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  heads  of  larvae ;  but  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Lepidqpteroj  they  have  had  less  at- 
tention paid  to  them  than  they  deserve  (indeed  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  from  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  them, 
these  variations,  except  in  a  few  instances,  have  not  been 
described),  I  will  here  mention  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able* The  head  of  the  young  larva  at  its  first  exclusion 
fit>m  the  €^  is  usually  the  most  dilated  part  of  the  body* 
but  it  does  not  often  continue  so.  In  that  of  Cicindela 
campestrisj  however, — ^the  beautiful  green  beetle  some- 
times found  in  sandy  banks, — and  also  in  several  cater- 
pillars of  Lepidopteray  it  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
following  segments  * ;  which  ^  in  conjunction  with  the 
animal's  formidable  jaws,  gives  it  a  most  ferocious  ap- 
pearance. In  some  lepidopterous  larvse  the  head  is  of 
the  same  diameter  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  in  in- 
sects in  general  it  may,  I  think,  be  stated  as  less ;  and 

•  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  13. 
VOL.  III.  1 
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occasionally  it  bears  Jio  proportion  whatever  to  it.  TUs 
is  the  case  with  the  subcortical  one  from  Brasil  Intdy 
mentLoned.  It  is  more  commonly  longer  than  broad ; 
-but  in  some,  as  in  the  larvoe  of  carrion  beetles  {Silp}uB\ 
the  reverse  of  this  takes  place.  Its  shape  varies  from 
triangulsar  to  orbicular,  the  mouth  of  the  animal  forming 
tlie  vertex  of  the  triangle.  In  some  larvae  of  Hemerobii^ 
however,  the  head  is  narrowest  behind.  That  of  the  grub 
of  a  gnat  noticed  above  {Corethra  crystallina)  forms  a 
kind  of  sharp  horn  or  claw,  terminating  the  body  ante- 
riorly *.  The  contour  of  the  head  of  larvse  is  usually 
intire  and  unbroken ;  but  in  tlie  caterpillars  of  someLepi' 
dopier  a,  as  the  butterfly  called  the  grand  admiral  {yanessa 
Atalania\  the  Glanville  fritillary  {MelUtea  Cifuna\  &a 
it  is  divided  into  two  lobes  ^.  In  the  Brazil  flat  larvae  it 
is  trilobed,  each  lateral  lobe  being  divided  into  three 
smaller  ones :  in  which  circumstance  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  head  of  some  subcortical  Cimidda*  Although 
the  part  we  are  treating  of  is  generally  without  hornsy 
yet  in  some  tropical  butterflies  of  the  tribe  of  Nymphales, 
it  is  singularly  armed  with  them.  Thus  Papilio  Jnchises 
is  distinguished,  according  to  Madame  Merian  ^,  by  two 
in  the  occiput,  which  it  has  the  power  of  retracting.  In 
the  purple  highflier  {Apatura  Iris\  a  British  species,  the 

»  Reaum.  v.  /.  vi./.  7.  i.e. 

^  In  fact,  in  almost  all  Lepidopterous  larvae  the  head  may  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  lobes  or  eye-shaped  portions,  which  in- 
clude in  the  angle  formed  by  their  recession  anteriorly  from  each 
other,  the  nasus  {dypewY,),  the  labrum,  and  other  instruments  of 
manducation.  Posteriorly  these  lobes  generally  come  into  contact; 
but  I  haTe  a  specimen  in  which  there  is  a  narrow  space  between 
them. 

*•  Im,  Surinam,  /.  xrii. 
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two  tbbes  of  the  head,  I  am  informed,  terminate  behind  in 
two  horns ;  as  they  do  likewise  in  the  brilliant  Morpho 
MetieUms  *,  the  lobes  assuming  the  form  of  a  pear,  and 
the  horn  representing  the  stalk.  In  e  caterpillar  I  foond 
amongst  Mr.  Francillon's  larvae,  the  head  is  bilobed, 
with  a  very  long  recurving  subc^apitate  subramose' spine. 
In  Satynts  CassuPy  the  head  is  armed  with  three  occipital 
stout  spines  **.  The  larva  of  Nympkalis  Amphhwme  Latr. 
{Limenitis  F.)  is  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  eight  occipI«* 
tal  stout  acute  spines,  the  intermediate  ones  being  the 
longest  ^ ;  and  that  of  Morpho  Teticei'  has  a  similar  coro- 
net, consisting  of  only  seven  blunt  rays,  seemingly,  rather 
than  ^ines^.  With  regard  to  the  articulation  of  the 
head  with  the  trunk,  it  is  generally  by  its  vokole  diame- 
ter; but  in  some  instances,  only  by  apart  of  it  This  is 
the  case  with  one  of  a  sphinx  figured  by  Mad.  Merian  ^; 
and  I  have  another,  probably  belonging  to  the  nocturnal 
Ltepidoptera  [Phalana  L.)  ^.  In  both  these,  the  head  is 
vertical  and  triangular:  and  in  the  latter  (which  is  a  re- 
markable creature,  die  tail  itself  being  more  like  a  head, 
and  furnished  widi  ^riiat  resemble  two  prominent  black 
eyes)  the  vertex  of  tfie  triangle  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  bade  of  tlie  animaL  Whatever  may  be  the  clothing  of 
die  body,  the  head  is  usually  na^^(2.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  itself  beset  with  veiy  small  simple  spines,  as  in  the  but- 
terfly of  the  mallow  {Hesperia  Malva;) ;  or  witli  longer 
compound  ones,  such  as  are  found  on  tlie  rest  of  the  body. 

*  Ins.  Surinam.  L  liii.  **  Ibid,  L  xxxii.  ^  IM,  L  viiL 

*  Ibid.  L  xxiii.  •  Ibid.  t.  xiv. 

'  I  purchased  this  singular  caterpillar  from  the  collection  of  tlu9 
late  Mr.  Francillon,  with  his  other  exotic  larvae ;  but  without  any 
indication  of  the  fly  to  which  it  belonged. 

I  2 
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This  is  the  case  with  one  of  a  butterfly  named  by  Rosel 
Papilio  morsa.  The  most  common  colour  of  the  head  of 
larvae,  where  it  differs  from  the  rest  of' the  body,  is  a 
darker  or  lighter  reddish  brown,  or  piceous.  This  is 
particularly  observable  in  those  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
but  it  is  very  commonly  in  other  tribes  of  the  same  hue. 
Sometimes,  amongst  the  Lepidoptera^  the  head  is  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  body ;  especially 
where  a  contrast  renders  it  striking.  I  can  show  the  ca- 
terpillar of  some  insect,  probably  of  the  hawk-moth  tribe 
(SphingicUe),  firom  Georgia,  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
its  anal  spine,  in  which  the  body  is  black,  and  the  head 
red :  another  has  a  white  head  and  a  brown  body.  In 
the  larvae  of  some  Lepidoptera^  Coleoptera,  and  Dipteroj 
the  head  can  be  wholly  or  nearly  withdrawn  within  the 
first  segment  of  the  body.  This  may  be  readily  seen  in 
that  of  the  common  glow-worm;  and  that  of  a  small  gnat 
{Tipula  replicata  De  Geer)  withdraws  it  so  completely 
that  the  anterior  margin  of  that  segment  closes  the  ori- 
fice, so  that  the  animal  appears  to  have  no  head*.— > 
The  parts  of  the  head  which  require  distinct  considera- 
tion are,  the  eyes^  antenna^  and  the  moidh :  consisting 
of  various  organs,  which  will  be  specified.  Some  of  these 
parts  and  organs  are  peculiar  to  larvae  of  one  order, 
others  to  those  of  another,  and  Siome  ai*e  furnished  with 

them  all. 

« 

Eyes*  The  larvae  of  many  insects  have  no  eyes.  Those 
with  antennae  which  terminate  in  a  lamellated  clava 
{Scarabam  L.),  and  Capricorn  beetles  also  {Ceravibyx  L.), 

•  De  Geer  vi.  352. 
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amongst  the  Coleapteroj  are  without  them,  and  probably 
several  others;  and  amongst  the  Diptera^  all  those  with 
a  membranous  or  variable  head*  Those  of  the  remain- 
ing orders,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  Hymen* 
optera  and  Lepidopteroy  are  furnished  with  these  organs; 
and  in  the  Coleoptera  all  die  predaceous  tribes,  as  well 
as  most  of  those  that  are  herbivorous  or  granivorous, 
and  the  Gnats  and  other  Tipulidans  ( Tipularue  Latr.)  in 
the  Dipteroj  are  also  distinguished  by  them.  In  the  lar- 
vseof  the  dragon-flies  {LibeUula  L.),  and  other  Neuro^ 
ptera,  they  are  composed  of  many  facets  as  in  those  of 
the  perfect  insect,  from  which  they  difier  chiefly  in  being 
smaller.  But  in  the  other  insects  of  this  description  they 
are  simple,  and  resemble  those  o{  ihe  Aracknidoj  and 
many  aptera.  These  simple  eyes  vary  in  their  number, 
in  difierent  genera  and  tribes,  from  one  to  six  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  Thus  the  larva  of  Telephorusj  and  the 
saw-flies,  has  only  one  *;  that  of  Cicindela  three^  the  two 
posterior  ones  being  large  with  a  red  pupil  surrounded 
by  a  paler  iris,  which  adds  to  the  fierce  aspect  of  this 
animal;  and  the  anterior  one  very  minute.  Those 
of  the  tortoise-beedes  also  (Cassida)  have  three ^s  of 
Stapkylinusjfouri  of  Timarcha  (the  bloody-nosed  beetle) 
Jivei  of  Carabus,  and  the  Lepidoptera  in  general,  six. 
In  the  last  they  are  of  difierent  sizes,  and  generally  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle:  in  that  of  Hemerobius  there  are  five  in 
a  circle,  with  one  central  one  ^.  The  appearance  of  these 

»  De  Geer  iv.  66.  ii.  922. 

k  DeGcerv.  170. 

*  De  Geer  says,  he  could  not  make  out  the  number  of  eyes  of  the 
larva  of  the  whirlwig  {Gf/rintts) :  probably,  as  in  that  of  DytUcut, 
there  are  six.    iv.  362.  385. 
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globules,  which  are  often  not  visible  but  under  a  powers 
fui  kns,  is  so  different  firon  that  of  the  eyes  of  a  butter- 
fly 4>r  moth,  or  other  perfect  insect,  that  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  they  actually  perform  the  office  of  eyes^ 
but  without  reason.  They  oe^upy  the  lisxaX  station  of  those 
organs,  being  situated  in  many  instances  upon  a  protube- 
rance which  appears  to  incase  them ;  and  seem  crf'a  con- 
struction closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  eyes  of  spiders, 
and  the  stemmata  or  ocelli  of  Hymenaptera^  which  have 
been  sadsfiictorily  proved  to  be  organs  of  vision.  In  the 
larva  of  a  moth  not  yet  ascertained  to  exist  in  this  coun- 
try, Attacus  Tauj  and  probably  other  species,  the  eyes, 
after  the  skin  has  been  changed  a  few  times,  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen*. 

Antenna.  Most  larvae  are  provided  with  organs  near 
the  base  of  the  mandibles,  which  from  their  situation  and 
figure  may  be  regarded  as  antennae.  Fabricius  has  as^ 
serted  that  the  larvae  of  the  saw-flies  (  Tentkredo  L.)  have 
no  antennae;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  though 
very  short,  they  are  discoverable  in  them,  as  he  might 
have  learned  by  consulting  De  Geer  ^.  In  the  majority 
of  Neuropterous  lar\'8e,  they  ahnost  precisely  resemble 
those  of  the  perfect  insect  In  all  the  rest  they  are  very 
different  The  antennae  of  Coleopterous  larvae  are  usu- 
ally either  filiform  or  setaceous,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
joints,  nearly  equal  in  length.  Those  of  Lepidopterous 
larvae  are  commonly  conical,  as  ai*e  those  likewise  ol* 
Chfi/somela  and  Coccinella  &c.  amongst  the  CoUoptera^ 
and  very  short,  composed  of  two  or  three  joints,  of  which 
the  last  is  much  thinner  than  the  fir^t,  and  ends  in  one  or 

»  Pcz.  188.         «•  ii.  9:23,  /.  xxxvi./.  4,  bh,  Fabr.  PhUot.  Eni.  60. 
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two  hairs  or  bristles.  These  antonnee  the  larva  has  the 
power  of  protruding  or  retracting  at  pleasure.  Lyonnet 
informs  us,  that  the  caterpillar  of  the  great  goat-modi 
{Cossus  ligmperda)  can  draw  the  joints  of  its  antennae  one 
widun  the  other,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  whole*. 
Hie  larva  of  the  common  gnat  has  two  long  incurved  se- 
taceous antennaa,  fringed  with  hairs  at  some  distance  from 
th^  apex,  which  consist  <mly  of  a  single  joint  \  The 
ipreater  number  of  Dipterous  larvae,  however,  all  indeed 
except  the  Tipulidans  {Tipuhrue  Latr.),  and  many  be- 
longing to  the  Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera  orders  (as 
those  of  Cw^ctdio,  Apionj  Apis^  &c.),  are  wholly  deprived 
of  ant^une.  It  is  a  general  rule^  that  the  antennae  of 
larvae  are  shorter  than  the  same  organs  in  die  perfect  in- 
secty  the  tribe  Ephemerina  perhaps  affording  the  only 
example  in  which  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place  ^. 

Mouth*  All  larvae  have  a  mouth  situated  in  the  head, 
by  which  they  receive  their  food,  and  fiimished  with  cme 
or  more  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  mastication  and 
dc^utidon.  These  instruments,  in  all  the  orders  except 
Lepidoptera^  some  Newopiera  and  Diptet-a^  bear  a  ge- 
neral resemblance  to  the  same  parts  in  die  )ierfect  insect 
In  larvae  of  die  Coleopterous,  Lepidopterous,  and  Hy- 
menopterous  orders,  we  can  distinguish  for  the  most  part 
an  upper  and  under  lip ;  two  pairs  of  jaws  answering  to 
the  mandibulae  and  maxillae ;  and  two,  four,  or  six  pal- 
pi**: and  some  of  these  instruments  may  be  found  in 
most  Dipiera.  Each  of  these  parts  require  separate  no- 
tice. 

Upper-lip  (Labri;m).  The  mouth  of  almost  all  larvae, 

»  Lyonnet  41.  /.  ii./.  1.  c.  *»  Dc  Gcer  vi.  307. 

«  Ibid.  ii.  L  xvi.    Conip./.  2aa  with/.  14  a  a, 

*  In  the  larva  of  Cicindefa  thereare  itx  palpi,  as  in  the  perfect  in*5ect. 
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except  some  of  the  order  DipterOy  are  provided  with  a 
distinct  upper-lip^  for  retaining  their  food  during  masti'* 
cation.  As  the  construction  of  this  part  does  not  widely 
differ  from  that  of  the  perfect  insect,  which  will  hereafter 
be  more  fully  described,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  it  is  usually  a  transverse  moveable  plate,  attached 
posteriorly  to  the  nasus  {ch/peus  F.),  and  situated  just 
above  the  mandibles  *.       . 

Upper^(ms  (Mandibul^).  The  most  usual  figure  of 
these,  which  are  of  a  hard  homy,  consistence^,  is  that  of 
two  slightly  concave,  oblong,  or  triangidar  plates,  often 
at  their  lower  extremity  of  considerable  thickness,  and  of 
very  irregular  form,  the  base  of  which  is  filled  with 
powerful  muscles,  and  planted  in  the  side  of  the  mouth 
so  as  to  move  transversely.  The  other  extremity  can  be 
made  to  meet  or  diverge  like  the  claws  of  pincers,  and 
are  divided  into  one  or  more  tooth-like  indentations,  by 
means  of  which  the  food  of  the  larva  is  cut  ^.  This  is 
their  construction  in  the  larvas  of  all  Lepidoptera^  and  in 
many  of  those  of  the  other  orders.  They  frequently, 
however,  assume  a  different  form,  though  their  situation 
is  always  the  same.  Thus  in  the  larvae  of  the  Capricorn 
beetles  {Cerarnbyx  L.)  and  of  other  wood-boring  species, 
they  are  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  cone,  the  inner  sides  of 
which,  applying  close  to  each  other,  form  a  pair  of  power- 
ful grindstones,  capable  of  comminuting  the  hardest  tim-r 

*  Lyonnet,  t,  i,/.  7-  £•  In  the  larva  of  CktlUditm  tnoiaceum,  how- 
ever, this  part  is  of  a  singular  shape,  being  orbicular.  Kirby  Linn. 
Trant.  v.  t  xii./.  12.  a, 

i»  It  18  affirmed  (A''.  IHct.  d'Hist  Nat.  vLL  333)  that  the  larvse  of 
those  Coleoptera  that  live  in  carcases  have  mandibles  almost  mem- 
branous :  those,  however,  of  that  of  Silpka  rugota  are  horny  and 


hard. 


«  LJ^onnet,  t  u.f.  1.  d  d,  and/. 


■  ^1  o,  4* 
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ber  *•  M.  Cuvier  lias  observed,  with  regard  to  the  man- 
dibulse  o(  those  of  stag-beetles  (Lticanus),  that  besides 
their  teeth  at  the  extremity,  they  have  towards  their  base 
a  flat  striated  molary  sur&ce ;  so  that  they  both  cut  add 
grind  their  ligneous  food  ^.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
him,  that  a  similar  structure  takes  place  in  many  perfect 
insects  of  the  lameUicom  tribe,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show 
you.  In  the  larvse  of  the  water-beetles  {Ifytiscus  L.), 
ant-lions  (Myrmdean  L.),  and  lace-wuiged flies  {Hemero^ 
bins  h.)f  they  resemble  somewhat  the  forceps  at  the  tail 
of  an  ear-wig,  being  long  and  incurved;  and,  what  is  m<Mre 
remarkable,  hollow  and  perforated  at  the  eid,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  channel  for  conveying  into  the  larva's  mouth 
the  juices  of  the  prey  which  by  their  aid  it  has  seized. 
Reaumur  even  asserts,  that  the  larva  of  Myrmdeon  has 
no  other  entrance  into  its  throat  than  through  these  tu- 
bular mandibles  ^.  That  of  the  rove-beetles  {Staphs 
linus  L.),  and  of  many  other  Coleopterous  genera,  have 
these  organs  of  this  forcipate  construction,  without  being 
perforated^.  In  the  larva  of  the  carnivorous  flies,  and 
many  other  Diptera^  are  two  black  incurved  subulate 
parts,  connected  at  the  base,  and  capable  of  being  pro« 
truded  out  of,  and  retracted  into,  the  head,  through  the 
skin  of  which  they  are  usually  visible.  As  I  informed 
you  in  a  former  letter  %  these  mandibles  are  used  for 
xoalking  as  well  Asjeeding:  they  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  are  neither  formed  for  cutting  nor  grinding 

*  Kirby  in  lAmt.  Trtnts.  v.  t.  xii./.  7  b. 

^  Cuvier  AnaL  Camp,  iii.  322.  ^  Reaum.  vi.  340. 

^  The  larva  of  Cicindela  campettris  has  mandibles  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Plate  XVII.  Fio.  13.  c  c. 

•  Sec  abQvei  Vol.  II.  275—, 
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like  the  itiandiUes  of  other  insects,  but  merely  detadi 
particles  of  food  by  di^y^g  into  it  and  tearing  tlie  fibres 
asunder.   In  this  operation  they  are  probably  assisted  by 
an  acutely  triangular  dart-like  instrument  of  a  homy  sulv 
stance,    which  in  some  species  {Musca  vomitoria)  is 
placed  between  the  two.    In  others  this  part  is  wantii^. 
Some  Dipterous  larvae  have  two  similar  mandibles^  but  in- 
stead of  being  parallel,  they  are  placed  cme  above  the  other; 
others(j!llu«(:a  domestica  and  mendiana)  have  but  one  such 
mandible,  and  some  have  no  perceptible  mandible  of  any 
kind.  ThemandibIesofthelarvaofthecrane-flies(7i]pt<2a), 
which  are  transverse  and  unguiform,  do  not  act  against 
each  otlier,  but  against  two  other  fixed,  internally  con- 
cave and  externally  coriVex,  and  dentated  pieces  ^. 

Under-jaws  (Maxiix^).  These  are  a  pair  of  organs, 
usually  of  a  softer  consistence,  placed  immediately  tinder 
tbeii^qper-jaws;  but  as  they  lure  usually  so  formed  and  si- 
tuated as  not  to  have  any  action  upon  each  other,  it  is 
probable  that  in  general  they  ratlier  assist  in  submittii^ 
die  food  to  the  acti<m  of  the  mandibular,  than  in  tlie  com- 
minutioB  of  it  In  Lepidopterous  larvae  they  appear  to 
be  conical  or  cylindrical  (at  least  in  tliat  of  the  cossus 
so  admiraUy  figured  by  Lyonnet ''),  and  to  Consist  of  two 
joints;  which  may,  I  imagine,  be  analogous  to  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  which  the  maxillce  of  perfisct  insects 
usually  consist*  The  last  of  these  joints  is  surmounted 
by  two  smaller  jointed  palpiform  organs.  If  any  part  of 
ttie  maxillae  can  act  upon  each  other,  it  is  these  organs 
or  palpi ;  but  it  is  evident  they  are  not  calculated  for  mas- 
tication, although  llicy  may  assist  in  die  retention  of  the 

*  Reaiun.  v.  9.  /.  i./.  4.  c  c.  //•       ^  TraUe  Atmtoiiu  t,  ii./.  1.  h  a. 
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substance  to  be  masticated.  In  a  figure  given  by  ResiH 
iDur  of  the  under  side  of  the  head  of  another  lepidopt^ 
rotts  larva  (Erminea  PonioneUa\  the  maxillaB  consist  of 
a  single  joint,  and  appear  to  be  crowned  by  chelate  pal- 
pi * :  a  circumstance  which  is  also  observable  in  that  of  a 
common  species  of  stag-beetle  {LucarmsparaUelipipedus^ 
the  weevil  of  the  water-hemlock  {Liaus parigdecticus^\ 
and  other  insects.  In  general  the  maxillas  ot*  larvae  are 
without  the  lobe  or  lobes  discovemble  in  those  of  most 
perfect  insects,  this  part  being  usually  represented  by  a 
kind  of  nipple,  or  palpiform  jointed  process,  strictly  anar 
logons  to  the  interior  maxillary  palpi  of  the  predaoeous 
coleoptera;  but  in  most  of  the  lamellicom  beetles  the 
lobe  exists  in  its  proper  form  %  as  it  does  likewise  in  that 
of  the  capricom-beetle  before  noticed  {CaUidium  vicla^ 
ceuiH^\  In  tlie  former  instance,  it  is  armed  with  spines  or 
claws;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  unarmed,  and  rounded  at  the 
end.  In  the  larva  of  Cicitidela  campestrisj  the  base  of  the 
maxilla  runs  in  a  transverse  direction  from  the  mentum» 
to  which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  attached.  Fr<mi  thb 
at  right  angles  proceeds  the  lobe,  from  the  out^  side  of 
whid)  the  feeler  emerges  i  and  the  inner  part  terminates 
in  an  unguiform  joint,  ending  in  two  or  three  bristles. 
The  structure  in  the  larvae  of  water-beetles  {Dytiscus  L.) 
is  different,  for  they  appear  to  be  mthout  maxillae  ^;  but 
the  casie  really  seems  to  be,  that  these  organs  are  repi^e- 
sented  by  the  first  joint  of  what  M.  Cuvier  calls  their 
palpi  *;  from  which  proceed  the  real  palpi,  the  interior 

*  Ileauiii.  ii.  t.  40. y".  4.  •'  De  Geer  v.  :?^. 

*•  Ibki.  iv.  t,  xi./.  16.  pp.         "*  Linn,  Tratu,  v.  /.  xii./.  10. 

*  Cmier  Anat,  Comp,  iii.  3i?3. 

'  De  Gcer  iv.  /.  xv./.  9.  b  b.    The  exterior  aud  interior  palpi  are 
both  represented  in  this  figure. 
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one  being  very  short,  and  consisting  only  of  a  single 
joint  These  maxillss  of  larvae  were  regarded  by  Reau- 
mur and  other  writers  as  parts  of  the  utider-lip,  on  each 
side  of  which  they  are  situated ;  and  indeed,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  perfect  insect,  they  form  a  part  of  the  same 
machine,  being  connected  by  their  base  with  the  mentum, 
which  is  part  of  the  labium,  but  they  are  clearly  analo- 
gous to  the  maxillse  of  the  imago.  They  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  larvae  of  many  Dipterous  insects,  and  per- 
haps in  some  species  belonging  to  other  orders.  In  some 
Neuropterous  larvae,  as  those  of  the  Libelltdina  MacLeay, 
the  maxillae  are  of  a  substance  quite  as  solid  and  horny  as 
the  mandibles,  which  in  every  respect  they  resemble  *. 

Under4ip  (Labium).  Between  the  two  maxillae  in  the 
larvae  of  most  of  the  insects  under  consideration  is  a  part 
termed  by  Reaumur  the  middle  division  of  the  under-lip, 
but  which  is  in  fact  analogous  to  the  whole  of  that  organ 
in  the  imago*  This  organ  varies  in  shape,  being  some- 
times quadrangular,  often  conical,  &c.  Interiorly  it  is 
frequently  connected  with  a  more  fleshy  protuberance^ 
called  the  tongue  by  Reaumur  ^,  and  supplying  the  place 
of  the  ligula  in  the  perfect  insect.  On  each  side  of  the 
apex  of  the  under-lip  is  a  minute  feeler,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle between  these  in  the  Lepidoptera  and  many  others,  is 
a  filiform  organ,  which  I  shall  call  the  spinneret  (Fusulus\ 
through  which  the  larva  draws  the  silken  thread  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  its  cocoon,  preparatory  to  assuming 
the  pupa  state,  and  for  other  purposes  ^.     This  organ  is 

'  Reaum.  vi.  t.  xxxvii./.  5.ee,  ^  Ibid.  i.  1£5. 

^  Plate  XXI*  Fig.  9.  The  organ  with  which  the  larvse  of  Heme' 
rcbiusy  Myrmelcon^  and  Hydrophiltu^  spin  their  cocoons,  is  situated 
in  the  anus.  The  spinneret  of  the  Cassus  is  figured  by  Lyonnet  Ana* 
torn,  t.  ii./.  1. 1.,  and^.  9. 
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found  only  in  those  larvae  which  have  the  power  of  spin- 
ning silk;  that  is,  in  all  Lepidoptera,  most  Hymenoptera, 
TficAopteray  some  Neuroptera^  and  even  a  Dipterous  in- 
sect *.   This  tube,  Lyonnet  had  reason  to  believe,  is  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  slips,  alternately  corneous  and  mem- 
branous, so  as  to  give  the  insect  the  power  of  contracting 
its  diameter,  and  thus  making  the  thread  thicker  or 
smaller.    There  is  only  a  single  orifice  at  the  end,  which 
is  cut  obliquely,  somewhat  like  a  pen,  only  with  less^  obli- 
quity, and  witiiout  a  point,  the  opening  being  below,  so 
as  to  be  conveniently  applicable  to  the  bodies  on  which 
the  larva  is  placed.     Reaumur  conceived  that  this  spin- 
neret had  two  orifices ;  but  Lyonnet  ascertained  this  to 
be  a  mistake,  the  two  silk  tubes  uniting  into  one  before 
diey  reach  the  orifice.     From  the  contractile  nature  of 
the  sides  and  the  form  of  the  orifice,  combined  with  the 
power  the  insect  has  of  moving  it  in  every  direction,  re- 
sults the  great  difference  which  we  see  in  the  breadth  and 
form  of  the  threads,  some  being  seven  or  eight  times  as 
thick  as  others,  some  cylindrical,  others  flat,  others  chan- 
nelled, and  others  of  different  thickness  in  different  parts  ^. 
In  the  larvae  of  many  Diptera  the  under-lip  is  merely  a 
small  tubercle,  which  can  be  protruded  from  the  insects 
mouth  by  pressure  ^, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  prepensile  instruments,  in 
which  the  art  and  skill  of  a  Divine  Mechanician  are 
singularly  conspicuous,  and  which  appears  to  be  without 
a  parallel  in  the  insect  world,  may  be  seen  in  the  under- 
Ep  of  the  various  species  of  dragon-fly  {Libettula  L.).  In 

*  De  Greer  vi.  370.  This  species  (T^pula  Agarici  teticorras  De  Geer) 
has  two  separate  spinnerets.  /.  xx./.  8.  m  m. 
^  Lyonnet  55 — .  •=  Reaum.  iv,  166. 
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Other  larvae  this  part  is  usually  small  and  inconspictious» 
and  serves  merely  for  retaining  the  food  and  assisting  in 
its  deglutition;  but  in  these  it  is  by  &r  the  largest  organ 
of  the  mouth,  which  when  closed  it  entirely  conceals ; 
and  it  not  only  retains  but  actually  seizes  the  animal's 
prey,  by  means  of  a  very  singular  pair  of  jaws  with  which 
it  is  funiished.     Conceive  your  under-lip  (to  have  re- 
course, as  Reaumur  on  another  occasion ',  to  such  com* 
parison,)  to  be  homy  instead  of  fleshy,  and  to  be  don- 
gated  perpendicularly  downwards  \  so  as  to  wrap  over 
your  chin  and  extend  to  its  bottom, — that  this  elongation 
b  there  expanded  into  a  triangular  convex  plate  ^,  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  joint  **,  so  as  to  bend  upwards  again  and 
fold  over  the  face  as  high  as  the  nose,  concealing  not 
only  the  chin  and  the  first-mentioned  elongation,  but  the 
mouth  and  part  of  the  cfaedcs  ^ :  conceive,  m<Mreover,  that 
to  the  end  of  this  last-mentioned  plate  are  fixed  two  other 
convex  ones,  so  broad  as  to  cover  the  whole  nose  and 
temples  ^,— -that  these  can  open  at  pleasure,  transversely 
like  a  pair  of  jaws,  so  as  to  expose  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and  that  their  inner  edges  where  they  meet  are  cut  into 
numerous  sharp  teeth  or  spines,  or  armed  witli  one  or 
more  long  and  sharp  claws  ^ :— you  will  then  have  as  ac- 
curate an  idea  as  my  powers  of  description  can  give,  of 
the  strange  conformation  of  the  under-lip  in  the  larvee  of 
the  tribes  oS  LibeUulina  $  which  conceals  the  mouth  and 
fiMse  precisely  as  I  have  supposed  a  rimilar  construction 
of  your  lip  would  do  yours.     You  will  probably  admit 

*  Reaiim.  v.  155.    ^  Ibid.  vi.  t  xxxvii./.  l^bp,    '■  Ibid.  wee. 

*  Ibid./.  6.  p.         «  Ibid.   Compare/.  4  with/.  6,  7- 
^  Ibid,  t  xxxvi./.  \^,  t  ue, 

f  Ibid,  n  e,  and  xxxviii./.  7,dc,;  De  Gecr  li.  /.  xix./.  17,  d  g. 
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diat  jour  own  visage  would  present  an  appearance  not  very 
ei^piging  while  concealed  by  such  a  mask ;  but  it  would 
strike  still  more  awe  into  the  spectators,  were  they  to  see 
you  first  open  the  two  upper  jaw-like  plates,  which  would 
(Hxgect  from  each  temple  like  the  blinders  of  a  horse; 
and  next,  having  by  means  of  the  joint  at  your  chin  let 
down  tlie  whole  apparatus  and  uncovered  your  face,  em- 
pk>y  them  in  seizing  any  food  that  presented  itself  and 
conveying  it  to  your  mouth.    Yet  this  procedure  b  that 
adcqited  by  the  larvae  provided  with  this  strange  organ. 
While  it  is  at  rest,  it  iqiplies  close  to  and  covers  the  fiM;e. 
When  the  insects  would  make  use  of  it,  they  unfold  it 
like  an  arm,  catch  the  prey  at  which  they  aim  by  means 
of  the  roandibuliform  plates,  and  then  pardy  refold  it  so 
as  to  hold  the  prey  to  the  mouth  in  a  convenient  position 
for  the  operation  of  the  two  pairs  of  jaws  with  which  they 
are  provided.     Reaumur  once  found  one  of  them  thus 
holding  and  devouring  a  large  tadpole; — a  sufficient  proof 
that  Swammerdam  was  greatly  deceived  in  imagining 
earth  to  be  the  food  of  animals  so  tremendously  armed 
and  fitted  for  carnivorous  purposes.     Such  an  under«lip 
as  I  have  described  is  found  in  the  tribe  of  dragon-flies 
(Zjibdhdina);  varied,  however,  considerably  in  its  figure 
in  the  different  genera.     In  the  larva  of  Libellula  Fab., 
such  as  Libellula  depressOj  &c.  it  is  of  the  shape  above 
described ;  so  exactly  resembling  a  mask,  that  if  Ento- 
motogists  ever  went  to  masquerades,  they  could  not  more 
effectually  relieve  the  insipidity,  of  such  amusements  and 
attract  the  attention  of  the  demoiseUeSj  than  by  appearing 
at  the  supper  table  with  a  mask  of  this  construction,  and 
serving  themselves  by  its  assistance.  It  would  be  dii&cult, 
to  be  sure,  by  mechanism  to  supply  the  place  of  the  mus- 
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cles  with  which  in  the  insect  it  is  amply  provided:  but 
Merlin,  or  his  successor,  has  surmounted  greater  obsta- 
cles. In  the  larva  of  the  Fabrician  JE&hruB  (JAbeJMa 
grandis^  &c.  L.),  tliis  apparatus  is  not  convex  but  flat: 
so  that,  though  it  equally  conceals  the  &ce,  it  does  not  so 
accurately  resemble  a  mask ;  and  the  jaws  at  its  apex  are 
not  convex  plates,  but  rather  two  single  conical  teeth  K 
It  is,  as  to  its  general  shape,  similarly  constructed  in 
Agrion  Fab.  (£#.  Virgo,  &c.  L.);  but  the  first  joint  is 
more  remarkably  elongated,  the  jaws  more  precisely  re- 
semble jaws  than  in  any  of  the  rest,  and  are  armed  with 
three  long,  very  sharp  teeth :  between  them  also  there  is 
a  lozenge-shaped  opening,  through  which,  when  the  ap- 
paratus is  closed,  is  protruded  a  circular  sort  of  nipple, 
apparently  analogous  to  the  ligula  ^.  LibeUtda  amea,  L., 
which  is  the  type  of  another  tribe  {Cordulia  Leach),  has 
a  mask  somewhat  different  from  all  the  above,  the  jaws  be- 
ing armed  with  a  moveable  claw  and  an  internal  tooth  ^. 
You  will  admire  the  wisdom  of  this  admirable  contri- 
vance, when  you  reflect  that  these  larvae  are  not  fitted  to 
pursue  their  prey  witli  rapidity,  like  most  predaceous 
animals ;  but  that  they  steal  upon  them,  as  De  Geer  ob- 
serves ^,  as  a  cat  does  upon  a  bird,  very  slowly,  and  as  if 
they  counted  their  steps ;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  this  machine,  take  them  as  it  were  by  surprise, 
when  they  think  themselves  safe.  De  Geer  says,  it  is 
very  difiicult  for  otlier  insects  to  elude  their  attacks,  and 
that  he  has  even  seen  them  devour  very  small  fishes  ^ 

■  ReaiUD.  vi.  /.  xxxvii./.  4 — 6,  8. 

*»  Ibid.  /.  xxxviii.  First  joint/.  8.  bfp. ;  jaws/.  7.cd.;  opening  o, 
Ligula/.  6.  /• 

«  DeGeerii./.  17.    Jawsgg;  claw<f;  tooths.        *  Ibid. 674. 
« Ibid.  ii.  674. 
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As  these  animals  are  found  in  almost  every  ditch,'  you 
wDl  doubtless  lose  no  time  in  examining  for  yourself  an 
instance  of  so  singular  a  construction. 

Feelers  (Palpi).  In  the  orders  Diptera  and  Hymeho^ 
ptera  are  many  larvse  iii  which  these  organs  have  not 
been  certainly' discovered;  yet  Reaumur  m  that  of  a  com- 
mon  fly  {M.  meridiaria  L.)  found  four  retractile  nipples  ^ 
which  seem  analogous  to  them ;  and  Latreille  has  ob- 
served, that  below  the  mandibles  of  those  of  ants  are 
four  minute  points,  two  on  each  side^:  but  in  all  other 
larvae  their  existence  is  more  clearly  ascertained.  The 
maxillary  palpi  vary  in  number^  many  having  tmo  on 
each  maxilla  and  others  only  bne»  In  the  perfect  inject 
the  former  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  die 
predaceous  beedes  {Entamophagi  Latr.),  but  in  thelarvee 
it  is  more  widely  extended;  since  even  in  the  caterpillars 
of  Lepidoptera  the  inner  lobe  of  the  maxilla  which  re- 
presents this  feeler  is  jointed,  which  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  beetles  just  named.  Cuvier  has  observed  this 
circumstance' in  the  larva  of  the  stag-beetle  *^;  and  it  be- 
longs to  many  other  Coleoptera  that  have  only  a  pair  of 
maxQlary  palpi  in  the  perfect  state.  The  labial  palpi  are 
always  two,  emerging  usually  one  on  each  side  from  the 
apex  of  the  under-lip.  With  regard  to  the^orwi  of  the 
pal^ii^  those  of  the  Lepidoptera  are  mostly  conical ;  in 
other  orders  they  are  sometimes  setaceous  and  some- 
times filiform.  Their  termination  is  generally  simple, 
but  sometimes  the  last  joint  is  divided.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  very  short,  and  the  labial  shorter  than  the 

•  Rcaura.  iv.  376.  »•  K,  Diet,  d'H'uU  Nat.  xii.  64. 

«  Anat.  Comp,  iii.  3^. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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maxillary^  Tlie  latter  never  exceed  four  joints  *^  whidi 
seems  the  most  natural  number;  and  the  fermer  are  limit*' 
ed  to  three.  Both  vary  between  these  numbers,  and  one 
Joint.  The  joints,  though  commonly  ample,  are  sometimes 
branched.  This  is  the  case  with  one  I  met  with  in  con- 
siderable numbers  i^n  the  Turnip^  in  October  1808^ 
the  second  joint  of  the  palpi  of  which  sends  forth  near 
the  apex  an  internal  branch.  In  the  hurva  of  the  Cossus, 
as  Lyonnet  informs  us  \  the  joints  of  the  palpi  are  re» 
tractile,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  organ  may  be  nearly 
withdrawn. 

After  thus  describing  the  head  of  larviB,  and  its  pritr- 
cipal  organs,  we  must  next  say  something  upon  the  ve^* 
mainder  of  the  body,  or  what  constitutes  the 

2.  Trunk  and  Abdomen :  which  I  shall  consider  under 
one  article.  These  are  composed  of  several  s^metUs  or 
rings,  to  which  the  feet  and  other  appendages  of  the 
body  are  fixed.  The  form  of  these  segments,  or  that  of 
their  vertical  section,  varies  considerably:  in  many  Ijepp- 
dapteroj  the  wire^worm,  &c.,  it  would  be  nearly  circular; 
in  others  a  greater  or  less  segment  of  a  circle  would  re- 
present it ;  and  in  some,  perh^s,  it  would  consist  of  two 
such  segments  applied  together.  Their  lower  surface  is 
generally  nearly  plane.  Then:  most  natural  number^ 
without  the  head  and  including  the  anal  s^ment,  is 
twelve:  this  they  seldom  ^cceed,  and  perhaps  never 
fourteen.     Tlie  three  first  segments  are  those  which 


*  At  first  in  the  Dyiuci  they  appear  to  have  five  joints ;  but,  as  I 
before  observed^  the  first  joint  must  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
maxilla. 

^  Lyeimet  AwOom.  55, 58» 
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present  the  trunk  of  the  perfect  insect^  and  to  which  the 
she  anterior  legs  when  present  are  affixed.  In  general, 
thqr  di£fer  from  the  remaining  s^ments  only  in  being 
shorter,  and  in  many  cases  kss  distinctly  characterized; 
but  in  Neuropterous  larvae,  those  of  JDjftisciy  and  some 
other  Colecpiera,  they  are  kmger  than  the  succeeding 
ones,  and  pretty  nearly  resemble  the  trunk  of  the  animal 
m  its  last  state.  The  surface  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen 
will  be  considered  under  a  subsequent  head ;  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  describe  it  here.  The  conformation  of  the  di& 
ferent  segments  varies  but  litde,  except  of  the  terminal 
one^  or  tail,  which  in  different  larvse  takes  various  figures. 
In  most^  this  part  is  obtuse  and  rounded;  in  others  acute 
or  acuminfite;  in  others  truncate;  and  in  others  emar^- 
nate^  or  with  a  wider  sinus,  and  with  intermediate  modifi- 
cations of  shape  which  it  would  be  endless  to  particularize. 
In  some^  also^  it  is  simple  and  unarmed ;  in  others  be- 
set with  horns,  spines,  radii,  and  tubercles  of  difierent 
forms,  some  of  which  will  come  under  future  considera- 
tion. The  parts  connected  with  the  trunk  and  abdo- 
men which  will  require  separate  consideration,  are  the 
2^5,  the^rac2^5,  and  various  appendages. 

JLtgi*  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  larvss  of  the 
orders  Coleqptera^  LepidopterOj  and  Neuroptera^  have 
I^;  and  that  those  of  the  orders  Hyrnenoptera  and  Dp- 
ptera  have  none.  This  must  be  understood,  however, 
with  some  exceptions.  Thus  the  larvse  of  some  Coleo- 
ptera^  as  the  weevil  tribes  (Curculio  L.)  have  no  legs,  un- 
less we  may  call  by  that  name  certain  fleshy  tubercles  be- 
smeared with  gluten,  which  assist  them  in  their  motions ' ; 

>  De  Geer  V.  203.' 
K  2 
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while  tliose  of  TerUhredo  and  Sirex  in  the  order  HyUen* 
optera  are  furnished  with  these  organs.  At  present  I 
know  no  Dipterous  larva  that  may  be  said  to  have  real 
l^s,  unless  we  are  to  regard  as  such  certain  tentacula 
formed  upon  a  dififerent  model  from  the  legs  of  other  lar- 
vae *.  Rosel  has,  I  think,  figured  a  Lepidopterous  apode. 
No  Neuropterous  one  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ITie  legs  of  larvae  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  homy  and 
composed  of  joints,  or  fleshy  and  without  joints  **.  The 
first  of  these,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  letter  <^,  are  the 
principal-instruments  of  locomotion,  and  the  last  are  to 
be  regarded  chiefly  as  props  and  stays  by  which  the  ani- 
mal keeps  its  long  body  from  trailing,  or  by  which  it 
takes  hold  of  surfaces ;  while  the  other  legs,  or  where 
there  are  none,  the  annul!  of  its  body,  regulate  its  mo- 
tions. The  former  have  been  commonly  called  true  l^s 
{pedes  veri),  because  they  are  persistent,  being  found  in 
die  perfect  insect  as  well  as  in  the  larva;  and  the  latter 
spurious  legs  {pedes  spurii\  because  they  are  caducous, 
being  found  in  the  larva  only.  Instead  of  these  not  very 
appropriate  names,  I  shall  employ  for  the  former  the 
simple  term  legs^  and  for  the  latter  prolegs  {propedes)  \ 

The  legs,  when  present,  are  always  in  nimiber  sut^  and 
attached  by  pairs  to  the  underside  of  the  three  first  seg- 
ihents  of  the  trunk.  They  are  of  a  homy  substance,  and 
consist  usually  of  the  same  parts  as  those  of  the  perfect 

•  De  Geer  iv.  5.  Legs  of  this  kind  are  figured  Plate  XXIIL 
Fio.  7. 

•»  In  the  larva,  however,  of  Sialis,  or  some  kindred  gemis»  in  which, 
like  those  of  Scohpendra,  the  prolegs  are  jointed,  a  pair  distinguishes 
each  abdominal  segment.  See  Reaum.  iv.  /.  xv./.  1, 2,  Compare  De 
GeeriLf.  xxiii./ 11. 

«  See  above.  Vol.  II  286^  <»  Ibid.  288. 
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insect;  namely,  coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  tibia,  and  tarsus, 
suspended  to  each  other  by  membranous  ligaments:  these 
parts  are  less  distinctly  marked  in  some  than  in  others. 
Thus  in  the  legs  of  a  caterpillar,  or  the  grub  of  a  capri* 
corn-beetle,  at  first  you  would  think  there  were  only  three 
or  four  joints  besides  the  claw ;  but  upon  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion, you  would  discover  at  the  base  of  the  leg  the  rudi- 
ments oFtwo  others  *,  in  the  latter  represented  indeed  by 
the  fleshy  protuberance  from  which  the  legs  emerge. 
In  the.  larvae  of  the  predaceous  Coleoptera,  the  hip  and 
trochanter  are  as  conspicuous  nearly  as  in  the  perfect 
insect;  and  the  tarsus,  which  still  consists  of  only  a  sin« 
gle  joint,  is  ai^med  with  two  claws  ^.  In  tliose  of  the 
Neuroptera  order,  in  which  all  the  joints  are  veiy  con- 
spicuous, the  tarsi  are  jointed,  as  well  as  two-clawed  ^. 
The  legs  of  larvae  are  usually  shorter  than  those  of  the 
perfect  insect,  and  scarcely  difTer  from  each  other  in 
shape,  for  they  all  gradually  decrease  in  diameter  from 
the  base  to  the  apex.  This  is  the  most  usual  conforma- 
tion pf  them  in  Lepidopterous,  Hymenopterous,  and 
some  Coleopterous  larvae,  (those  of  the  capricom*beetles 
are  very  short  and  minute,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,) 
in  which  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  concealed  by  the  body 
of  the  insect  **.     In  Neuropterous  larvse,  however,  and 

■  Lyonnet^/ra/oOT./.iii./.  8.  CorsB.  Trochanter  c.  Femur  d.  Ti- 
hia  ]s.  Tanus  r.  Claw  g. 

*  Dc  Gecr  iv.  /.  xiii./.  20;  and  /.  xv./.  16. 

'  Ibid.  ii«  t  xvi./.  5, 6,  7-  d  ei  and  /.  xix./.  4.  efg  h. 

**  The  larva  of  a  scarce  moth  {Stawopus  Fagi,  Sec  Plate  XIX. 
Fig.  4)  is  an  exception  to  this.  The  first  pair  of  its  legs  are  of  the 
ordinary  stature,  but  the  two  next  arfe  remarkably  long,  and  so  thin 
and  wc»k  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  body.  Pezohl.  119.  Another 
minute  caterpillar  described  by  Reaumur  has  the  third  pair  of  the 
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several  Cdeoptera^  as  those  of  Dytiscus^  St<^phflinuSj  Oxy 
cineUoj  &c»9  they  more  resemble  the  legs  of  the  perfect 
insect,  the  joints  being  more  elongated,  and  the  femoral 
one  projecting  beyond  the  body  ^« 

You  will  find  no  other  than  tme  legs  in  most  Coleo- 
pterous, Neuropteroos,  and  Hymenopterous  larvse.  But 
those  of  the  saw-flies  ( Tentkredo  L.),  and  all  caterpillars, 
have  besides  a  number  oSprolegs :  a  few  Dipterous  larve 
also,  are  provided  with  some  organs  nearly  analogous  to 
them*  These  prolegs  are  fleshy,  commonly  conical  or 
cylindrical,  and  sometimes  retractile  protuberances,  usi^ 
ally  attached  by  pairs  to  the  underside  of  that  part  of 
the  body  that  represents  the  abdomen  of  the  future  fly  K 
They  vary  in  conformation  and  in  number;  some  having 
but  one,  others  as  many  as  eighteen* 

With  regard  to  their  confbrmaticnj  they  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  principal  sections:  first,  those  fiimished 
with  terminal  claws;  and  secondly,  diose  deprived  of 
thenu  Each  of  which  may  be  divided  into  smaller  sec- 
tions, founded  on  the  general  figure  of  the  prolegs,  and 
arrangement  of  the  claws  or  hooks. 

1^  apparently  fleshy  and  singularly  incrassated  at  the  apex  into  a 
pyriform  figure^  terminated  by  a  pair  of  daws.  This  confonnation 
is  for  some  particular  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  animal,  since 
they  are  the  most  busUy  employed  of  all  in  arranging  the  threads  of 
her  wd>.  Reaum.  ii.  258.  In  the  larva  of  a  geometer  {Geometra  lu^ 
naria)  the  third  pair  are  remarkably  long.  lUig.  Mag.  40£.  In  that 
of  another  moth,  according  to  Kuhn  (Nlaturf.  xvi.  78*  /.  iv*/  3)^  the 
third  pair  of  the  fore-l^  is  remarkably  incrassated,  being  twice  as 
thick  and  long  as  the  other  pair,  though  consisting  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  joints,  the  last  of  which  has  claws. 

'  On  the  legs  and  prolegs  see  also  what  is  said  above,  Vol.  II. 
p.  286— . 

^  In  some  few  instances  these  legs  are  dorsal.  Ibid.  281. 
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i  The  prol^  of  dmost  all  Lepidqpterous  larvas  are 
famished  with  a  set  of  mioute  slender  homy  hooks,  crot- 
^ets,  or  clawsy  of  different  l^igths,  somewhat  resem- 
bling fish-hooks;  which  either  partiaUy  or  wholly  sur- 
round die  apex  like  a  pallisade.  By  means  of  these 
daws^  of  which  there  are  Irpm  forty  to  sixty  in  eacJi 
proleg,  a  short  and  a  long  one  arranged  alternately,  the 
insect  is  enabled  to  ding  to  smooth  surfaces,  to  grasp 
the  smallest  twigs  to  which  the  legs  could  not  possibly 
adhere:  a  circumstance  which  the  flexible  nature  of 
the  prolegs  greatly  facilitates*.  Claws  nearly  similar 
are  found  on  the  prolegs  of  some  Dipterous  larvae^,  but 
Bot  in  any  of  those  of  the  other  orders.  These  last,  hoxvr 
.«Ter,  are  seldom  either  so  numerous,  or  arranged  in 
die  same  manner,  as  in  jcaterpillars.  When  the  sole  of 
the  foot  is  open,  the  claws  with  which  it  is  more  or  less 
surrounded  are  turned  outwards,  and  are  in  a  situatioj^ 
to  lay  hold  of  any  surfiice;  but  when  the  animal  wishes 
jto  let  go  its  hold,  it  begins  to  draw  in  the  skin  of  the  sole^. 

■  The  claws  or  crotchets,  though  general,  are  not  universal,  in 
Lepidopterous  larvas.  An  exception  is  furnished  to  the  rule  by  the 
singular  Imacifomi  ones  of  HepuUui  Testudo  and  AxeUut  of  Fabricius, 
two  moths  forming  Haworth's  genus  Apodoy  which  have  no  distinct 
prolegs,  but  in  their  stead  a  number  of  small  transparent  shining  tu- 
:bercle8  without  claws.  The  larva  also  of  one  of  the  subcutaneous 
moths  first  discovered  by  De  Geer  in  the  leaves  of  the  rose  (L  446), 
but  whose  history  is  fully  given  by  Goeze,  Naturf,  zy.  ^7 — 48,  (who 
haA  satisfactmly  ascertained  that  it  is  the  true  larya  c^  a  Xmea  o€ 
linne,  but  of  a  different  habit  from  that  of  most  subcutaneous  ones), 
has  no  tme  legs,  and  ei^teen  prolegs  without  any  daws.  Another 
subcutaneous  larva,  for  the  history  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
M.  Godeheu  de  Riville,  is  according  to  him  entirely  deprived  of  legjs 
of  any  kind  (Bonnet  ix.  196 — .) ;  as  is  another  of  the  same  tribe  that 
feeds  on  the  poplar,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Goeze  Natwrf^ 
juv.  105.  «»  Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  7.  See  also  below,  p.  137. 
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and  in  proportion  as  this  is  retracted,  the  claws  turn 
their  points  inwards,  so  as  not  to  impede  its  motion  ^. 
•  The  prolegs  with  claws  may  be  further  divided  into 
four  different  kinds. 

1.  In  the  larv8s  of  the  great  majority  of  butterflies 
and  moths  they  assume  the  foi*m  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  lower  and  smaller  end  of  which  is  expanded  into  a 
semicircular  or  subtriangular  plate,  having  the  inner 
half  of  its  circumference  beset  with  the  claws  above  men- 
tioned; and,  from  its  great  power  of  dilating  and  con- 
tracting, admirably  adapted  for  performing  tlie  offices  of 
a  foot  Jungius  calls  these  ]egs  pedes  elepliantini^;  and- 
the  term  is  not  altogether  inapplicable,  since  they  exhibit 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  clumsy  but  accommo- 
dating leg  and  foot  of  the  gigantic  animal  he  alludes  to. 
'  Q»  The  larvee  of  many  minute  moths,  particularly  of 
the  Fabrician  genera  Tprtrix  and  Tinea — those  which 
live  in  convoluted  leaves,  the  interior  of  fruits,  Sec,  as  wdl 
as  the  CossuSf  and  some  other  large  moths, — ^have  their 
prolegs  of  a  form  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  preceding 
class,  but  shorter,  and  without  any  terminal  expansion ; 
the  apex,  moreover,  is  wholly,  instead  of  half,  surround- 
ed with  claws  ^;  the  additional  provision  of  which,  to- 
gether witli  a  centrical  kind  of  nipple  capable  of  being 
protruded  or  retracted,  in  some  measure,  though  imper- 
fectly, supplies  the  place  of  the  more  flexible  plate-like 
expansion  present  in  the  first  class. 

3.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  a  very  few  Lepido- 
pterous  larvae  which  have  their  proles  very  thick  and 
conical  at  the  base,  but  afterwards  remarkably  slender, 

*  Lyonnet  Anafom,  84.  /.  iij./.  11,12. 

•>  NUL  Wtntmniy  130.  ^  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  1. 
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long,  and  cylindrical,  so  as  exactly  to  assume  the  shape 
of  a  wooden  leg^.  These,  as  in  the  first  class,  are  ex- 
panded at  the  end  into  a  flat  plate :  but  this  is  wholly  cir- 
cular, is  surrounded  with  claws,  and  has  also  in  the  mid* 
die  a  retractile  nipple,  as  in  the  preceding  class.  ;In 
CossuSf  at  least  in  an  American  species  {Cossus  Robinue)y 
described  by  Professor  Peck  *',  the  anal  prolegs  have  the 
claws  only  on  their  exterior  half. 

4.  The  remaining  description  of  unguiferous  prolegs, 
if  they  may  not  ratlier  be  deemed  a  kind  of  tentacula, 
are  those  of  certain  Diptera^  provided  with  no  true  legs; 
which  differ  from  the  three  preceding  classes,  either  in 
their  shape^  or  the  arrangement  of  tlieir  claws.  In 
one  kind  of  tliose  remarkable  lan^se,  which  from  their 
long  respiratory  anal  tubes  Reaumur  denominates  *^  rat^ 
tailed^^  that  of  Elophilus  pendulus^  there  are  fourteen  of 
these  prol^^  affixed  by  pairs  to  the  ventral  segments, 
the  twelve  posterior  ones  of  which  are  subconical,  and 
truncate  at  the  i^x,  which  is  surrounded  with  two  cif-. 
cles  of  very  minute  claws,  those  of  the  inner  being  much 
more  nume^rous  and  shorter  than  tliose  of  the  exterior 
circle;  while  the  anterior  pair  terminate  in  a  flat  expan-t 
si<xi,  and  in  sliape  almost  exactly  resemble  those  of  a  mole  ^. 
The  prolegs  of  the  larvae  of  a  kind  of  gnat  called  by 
De  Geer  Tipula  amphibia^  and  of  Syrpkus  rnystaceus  F., 
(Musca  plumata  De  Geer,)  are  nearly  of  a  sunilar  con- 
struction, but  in  the  last  are  armed  with  three  claws 
(mly^.     Long  moveable  claws  also  distinguish  the  sin-9 

« 

»  Plate  XXIIL  Fig.  17. 

^  Accouttt  of  Lociist'tree  InxecU,  69. 

'^  Retium.  iv.  443.  /.  xxx./.  6.  //.  /.  xxii/.  6.  /  /. 

^  Dc  Gccr  vi.  383.  and  137,  /.  ^-iii./i*,  9, 
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guiar  prolegs  before  described  ^  of  another  giiat  (  Taty-^ 
pus  maculattis  Meig.,  Tiptda  De  Geer).  The  case-worms 
{Trichoptera  K.)  and  some  others,  have  two  prolegs  at 
^e  anas,  each  fiimi^ed  with  a  single  claw  \ 

\L  The  prolegs  deprived  of  cUms  are  found  in  the 
larva  of  the  Hymenopterous  tribe  of  saw-flies  (Tenthredo 
L.),  in  those  of  some  Lepidoptera  {Heptalus  F.  &c.),  and 
in  some  few  Coleopterous  and  Dipterous  gaiera*  Those 
of  the  former  are  of  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  and 
resemble  the  second  class  of  unguiculate  prolegs,  except 
in  the  defect  of  claws.  In  the  latter  they  are  a  mere  re- 
tractile nipple-like  protuberance,  in  some  species  so  e^naU 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  In  all  they  aid  in  progresr 
sm  motion ;  but  it  is  by  laying  hold  of  surfaces,  and  sp 
enabling  the  body  more  readily  to  push  itself  forward  by 
.ammlar  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  not  by  taking 
stq)s,  of  which  all  prolegs  are  incapable :  to  assist  in  this 
purpose  the  protuberance  sometimes  secretes  a  gluten  % 
which  supplies  the  place  of  ckws.  Some  larvae  have  the 
power  of  ydunMly  dilating  certain  portions  of  the  un. 
derside  of  their  body,  so  as  to  assume  nearly  the  shape 
And  to  perform  the  functions  of  prolegs.  In  a  Coleopte- 
rous (?)  subcortical  one  from  Brazil,  before  alluded  to^ 
there  are  four  round  and  nearly  flat  areas  in  eadi  ventral 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  but  the  last  very  little  raised 
above  the  sur&o^  and  ix>ugh,  s(»newhat  like  a  file;  and 
'  besides  these,  the  base  of  th^  anal  segment  has  ten  jo£ 
these  litde  rough  spaces,  but  of  a  difierent  shape,  being 
nearly  lineai:,  placed  in  a  double  series,  five  on  eaph  side. 
Poubdess  these  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  prolegs^ 

»  See  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  278.    De  Geer  ubi  mpr.  376. 

*•  JJeaum.  iv.  184.  L  xv./.  12.  c  c.  <^  De  Geer  v.  203. 
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which  enable  the  animal  to  pfosh  itsdf  akiig  between  th« 
bark  and  the  wood^. 

In  considering,  m  the  next  pbce,  the  number  md  si- 
tuation  of  the  prolegs,  it  will  contribute  to  distinctness  to 
advert  to  these  circumstances  as  they  oeaur  in  the  diffe- 
rent orders  furnished  with  these  organs. 

To  begin  with  the  Lepidoptera^ — ^L^idopterous  larvas 
have  either  ten,  eight,  six,  or  two  prolegs,  seldom  more  \ 
and  never  fewer.  Of  these,  with  a  very  few  excepticms, 
two  are  attached  to  the  last  or  anal,  and  the  rest,  when 
present,  to  one  or  more  of  the  sixths  seventh^  eighikj  and 
nifUh  s^ments  of  the  body :  none  are  ever  found  on  the 
fourth,  fifUi,  tenth,  or  eleventh  s^ments. 

1.  Where  ten  prolegs  are  present,  as  is  the  case  in  by 
far  the  greatest  proportion  of  Lepidopterous  larvae,  there 
is  constantly  an  anal  pair,  and  a  pair  on  each  of  the  four 
intermediate  segm^its  just  mentioned* 

2«  In  caterpillars,  which  like  those  of  a  few  species  of 
the  genera  Sphinx^  PyraUs^  and  of  the  Bombycida^  &c, 
have  e^JU  legs,  they  are  placed  in  tiiree  different  ways.  In 
those  which  have  an  anal  pair,  the  remaining  six  are  in 
some  fixed  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth ;  in  others,  to 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  segments.  In  those  which, 
like  Centra  Vinula^  and  several  other  species  of  the 
same  family,  have  no  anal  prolegs;  the  whole  eight 
emerge  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  seg- 
ments. 

3.  The  Hemigeometers,  as  Noctua  Gamma^  &c.  have 

*  See  above,  p.  110,114. 

**  Some  few  subcutaneous  larvae  have  more,  as  that,  before  men- 
tioned, observed  by  De  Geer  in  the  leaves  of  the  rose ;  which  haa 
eighteen  prolegs,  and  no  true  ones. 
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only  six  legs :  namely,  an  anal  pair,  and  two  ventral  ones,' 
situated  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  segments. 
"  4.  The  larvae  of  the  Geometers  {Geometrce  F.)  have 
hvitjbur  prolegs ;  of  which  two  are  anal,  and  two  spring 
from  the  ninth  segment  It  should  be  observed,  how-, 
ever,  that  the  larvee  of  Hemigeometers,  and  even  of  some 
of  those  that  have  ten  proiegs,  where  the  four  anterior  ones 
are  much  shorter  than  the  rest,  move  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Geometers.  This  even  prevails  in  a  few  where  tliese 
organs  are  all  of  equal  iengtli. 

5.  Many  of  the  larvae  of  Tinea  L.  which  live  in  the  in- 
terior of  fruits,  seeds,  &c.,  have  but  oiie  pair  of  prolegs, 
which  are  attached  to  tlie  anal  segment 

6.  The  larvae  of  Haworth's  genus  Apoda  {Hepialus 
Testudo  and  Asellus  F.),  remarkable  for  their  slug-like 
shape  and  appearance,  move  by  the  aid  of  two  lateral 
longitudinal  pustule-like  protuberances,  which  leave  a 
trace  of  a  gummy  slime  in  their  course. 

Hymenoptera. — The  larvae  of  the  different  tribes  of 
Tenthredo  L.,  almost  the  only  Hymenopterous  insects  in 
which  prolegs  are  present,  have  a  variable  number  of  these 
organs ;  some  sixteen,  as  the  ^saw-fly  of  tiie  willow  ( T.  /i^- 
Ua  L.),  and  this  is  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  modern  genera,  Cimbex  F.,  Pterophainis^  &c, 
Odiers  have  fourteen,  as  that  of  the  cherry  ( Tl  cerasi  L.); 
and  many  others  with  only  nine  jouits  to  their  antennae. 
A  third  class  have  only  twelve,  as  that  of  tlie  rose  ( T.  lio^ 
sa  L.),  but  this  contains  but  few  species*  Tlie  last  class 
contains  those  that  have  no  prolegs  at  all,  but  only  the  six 
horny  ones  appended  to  the  trunk.  Of  this  tribe,  the 
caterpillars  of  which  have  a  very  different  as{)ect  from 
the  preceding,  are  those  oi*  the  genus  Lyda  F.  ( 2\  ety^ 
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throcephala  L.) ".  Two  of  the  prolegs  are  anal,  and  the 
rest  intennediate,  ^d  none  are  furnished  with  claws. 
This  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  greater  num- 
ber of  prolegs,  except  in  the  case  of  Lyda^  will  always 
serve  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  these  fausses  chenilles^  as 
the  French  call  the  larvce  of  saw-flies,  from  true  caterpil^ 
lars.  The  dorsal  prolegs  of  a  species  of  Cynips  described 
by  Reaumur  have  been  before  noticed. 

Ccleoptercu — The  larvae  of  insects  of  this  order  are  so 
little  known  or  attended  to,  that  no  very  accurate  gene- 
ralization of  them  in  this  respect  is  practicable.  Many  of 
them,  in  addition  to  their  six  horny  legs,  have  a  proleg 
at  the  anus ;  which  in  many  cases  appears  to  be  the  last 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  remainder  of  it,  so  as  to  support  that  part  of  the  body, 
and  prevent  it  from  trailing;  and  in  some  instances,  as 
in  Chrysomela  Populi^  a  common  beetle,  secreting  a  slimy 
matter  to  fix  itself*'.  In  the  larvae  of  Staphylinidce  this 
proleg  is  very  long  and  cylindrical ;  in  that  of  Cicin-- 
dela  it  is  shorter,  and  in  shape  a  truncated  cone  rather 
compressed ;  it  is  very  short,  also,  in  those  of  the  Silpka 
that  I  have  seen.  In  the  wire-worm  {Elater  Segetum)  it 
is  a  minute  retractile  tubercle,  placed  in  a  nearly  semi- 
circular space,  shut  in  by  tlie  last  dorsal  segment,  which 
becomes  also  ventral  at  the  anus.     This  space  is  in  fact 

.  *■  De  Geer  ii.  L  x1./.  15,  16.  Bergman  has  added  to  these  four 
classes  of  the  larvae  of  saw-flies,  a  fifth ;  the  insects  belonging  to 
which,  her  affirms,  though  they  have  sixteen  prolegs,  are  without  the 
anal  pair.  Ibid.  931 .  But  as  neither  De  Geer  nor  Reaumur  ever  met 
with  one  of  this  description,  it  is  probable  he  was  mistaken.  Reaumur 
thought  he  had  seen  one  with  eighteen  prolegs  upon  Eiytimum  alll- « 
aria  (v.  91),  but  he  does  not  speak  positively. 
«»  De  Geer  v.  28K. 
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the  last  ventral  segment    This  seems  charaeteristic  of 
the  genus  *.     From  the  miderside  of  the  body  of  the 
common  meal-worm  {Tenebrio  Molttor\  at  the  jmiction 
of  the  two  last  segments,  when  the  animal  walks,  there 
issues  afleshypart,  furnished  below  with  two  rather  hard, 
long^  and  moveable  pediform  pieces,  which  the  animal 
uses  in  walking  ^.    In  the  larva  of  anodier  beetle,  whose 
ravages  have  been  before  noticed,  under  the  name  of  the 
cadelle^  {Trogosita  mauritanica\  a  pair  of  prolegs  are 
said  to  be  found  under  die  anal  s^ment ;  and  in  diat  of 
the  bloody-nose  beetle  ( Timarcha  tenebricosa\  that  seg« 
ment  is  bifid.    That  of  the  weevil  of  the  conmi<m  water- 
hemlock  {Lixus  parapleciicus  F«)  exhibits  a  Angular  ano- 
maly:  prcdegs  occupy  the  usual  station  of  the  true  l^s, 
being  attached  to  the  three  segments  representing  the 
trunk  **.    This  insect,  however,  does  not  appear  to  use 
them  in  moving.    A  pair  in  each  of  the  twelve  segments 
of  the  body  are  found  in  the  grub  of  another  weevil 
{Hf/pera  Bumicis  Germ.),  the  nine  last  pair  being  the 
shortest,  which  all  assist  the  insect  in  walking  \    But  the 
greatest  number  of  prolegs  is  to  be  found  in  the  Brazil 
subcortical  larva  lately  mentioned.  Besides  the  six  homy 
legs  of  the  trunk,  this  remarkable  animal  has  four  pro- 
1^  on  each  of  the  seven  intermediate  abdominal  seg^ 
ments,  and  five  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  last, 
making  the  whole  number  of  prolegs,  if  so  they  may 
be  called,  amount  to  forty-four:  a  far  greater  number 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  larva  at  present  known.  Wlien 
I  wrote  to  you  upon  tlie  motions  of  insects,  I  informed 

•  De  Geer  iv.  157.  •»  Ibid.  v.  3G.  i.  ii./.  1 1. 

*^  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  I?!.   ,  *  De  Geer  v.  22a 

•  Ibid.  233. 
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you  that  some  larvas  moved  by  means  of  legs  upcm  their 
back*,  but  I  was  not  then  aware  that  any  were  Aimished 
with  them  both  on  the  back  and  the  belly  at  the  same 
time*  By  the  kindness  of  Mr«  Joseph  %Mirshail  of  Nor- 
wich,  a  very  ardent  and  inde&tigable  entcmiologist,  I  am 
in  possession  of  the  larva  of  JRhagwmJasciatumy  a  timber'^ 
feeding  beetle.  This  animal  on  the  ten  intermediate  seg^ 
ments  of  the  underside  crf'the  body,  which  in  the  centre 
form  a  fleshy  protuberance,  has  on  it  a  doable  series  of 
ra^s,  as  it  were,  consisting  each  of  two  rows  of  oblique 
oblong  prominences;  and  cm  the  seven  intermediate  (for- 
sal  segments  there  are  also  in  the  centre  seven  rasps  of 
three  or  four  rows  each,  of  similar  prominences :  so  that 
this  animal  at  the  same  time  can  push  itsdf  along  both  by 
dorsal  and  ventral  prolegs»  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  a  pair  of  these  rasps  is  between  the  second  and  third 
pair  of  true  legs. 

Diptera* — ^The  larva  of  a  little  gnat,  Tipula  stercoral 
ria  De  Geer^  (Cif'ronc^mttf  Meig.?),  drags  itself  along  by 
the  assistance  of  a  sir^le  tubercle,  placed  on  the  under- 
side of  the  first  segment  of  the  body,  which  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  lengthening  or  contracting  ^.  That  of 
another  beautiful  Ckironomus  {C.plumoms\  remarkable 
for  the  feathered  antennie  of  the  male^,  has  two  short 
proles,  or  pediform  but  not  retractile  tentacula  in  the 
same  situation  ^.     Others,  as  that  of  Tam^^  maculatusy 

•  See  above,  Vol.  IL  p.  281.  *»  De  Geer  vi.  388. 

«  Ibid.  389-  *  Reaura.  v.  t,  v./.  10. 

*  Ibid.  31.  This  larva  has  also  b  pair  of  pediform  processes  at  the 
anusy  surrounded  at  the  end  with  claws  (t.  v./.  4, 5,  t «),  which  he 
saw  the  animal  use  in  locomotion ;  but  which  he  suspects  to  be  re- 
spiratory organs  (Ibid.  33),  which^Latreille  asserts  they  are.  Gen, 
Crust,  et  Ins,  iv.  249. 
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&c.  have  two  pairs,  one  attached  to  the  anal  and  the 
other  to  the  first  segment  *.  Tipula  amphibia  De  Geer 
in  this  state  has  ten  prolegs,  placed  by  pairs  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  dorsal  segments*';  and 
Scavd  Pyrastri  F.,  one  of  the  aphidivorous  flies,  has  not 
fewer  thsmforty^two,  arranged  in  a  sextuple  series,  seven 
in  each  row  ^, 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  close  this  long  description  of 
the  legs  of  larvae  with  a  tabular  view  of  them,  founded 
chiefly  upon  these  organs;  which  aflbrd  very  obvious 
marks  of  distinction. 

I.  Larvae  witliout  legs. 

i.  With  a  corneous  head  of  determinate  shape  (co- 
leopterous and  hymenopterous  apods — Ctdicidie, 
some  Tipididie,  &c.  amongst  the  Dipta^a). 

ii.  With  a  membranaceous  head  of  indeterminate 
shape  {MiiscidtPy  St/rphid^e,  and  other  Diptera). ' 

II.  Larvfi^  with  legs. 

i.  With  legs  only,  and  with  or  without  an  anal  pro- 
leg  [NetiropteiOj  and  many  Coleoptera). 

1.  Joints  short  and  conical  {Elata^  Ceramln/ci' 
die,  &c.). 

2.  Joints  long  and  subfiliform   {Stap^linuSt 
Coccinella,  Cicindela,  &c.). 

11.  Prolegs  only  (many  Tipulid^e^  and  some  subcu- 
taneous Lepidopterous  larvae,  &c). 

iii.  Both  legs  and  prolegs  {Lepidoptera,  Tenthredi-^ 
nid/Ey  and  some  Coleoptera). 

1.  Without  claws  (Tenthredinida,  &c). 

2.  With  claws  {Lepidoptera,  &c.). 

•  De  Occr  Ibid.  i.  xxiv./.  lo— 17.  ^  Ibid.  383. 

^  Ibid,  lll./.vi./.  14— 16. 
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I  should  next  say  something  upon  the  spiracles,  or 
breathing-pores,  or  any  other  external  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration^  in  larvae;  but  .1  think  it  will  be 
best  to  reserve  the  consideration  of  these  for  a  subsequent 
Letter.  We  will  therefore  conclude  this  detailed,  de- 
scription of  their  parts  in  their  first  state,  with  some  ac- 
count of  their  other 

iii.  Appendages,  The  generality  of  larvae  have  no  other 
external  organs  than  those  already  described ;  but  in  s^ 
vera]  of  them  we  observe  various  kinds  of  retractile  ones 
and  others — ^protuberances — horn-like  processes — rays, 
&c. ;  which,  though  not  properly  coming  either  under 
any  of  the  above  parts^  or  under  the  clothing  of  these 
animals,  yet  require  to  be  noticed.  Upon  these  I  shall 
now  enlarge  a  little. 

You  must  have  observed  upon  the  back  of  the  last  seg- 
ment but  one  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  silk-worm  a  horn- 
like process,  rising  at  first  nearly  peipendicularly^  and 
then  bending  forward.  A  similar  horn,  though  confined 
in  the  genus  Botnbyx  to  the  silk-worm  and  a  few  others, 
if  we  may  believe  Madame  Merian,  who,  however,  often 
makes  great  mistakes,  is  found  in  the  beautiful  caterpillar 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  moths  that  we  know 
{Erebus  Stria:  *),  the  glory  of  the  Noctuidce^  and  In  most 
of  those  of  the  hawk-modis  {Sphinx  F.)  [S.  Porcellus^  Vi- 
tisy  and  a  few  others  excepted ;  in  some  of  which,  as 
jS.  Labruscce,  &c.,  this  anal  horn  is  replaced  by  a  gibbo- 
sity, and  in  others,  as  S.  (Enotherte,  by  a  callous  eye-like 
plate  ^2  in  the  same  situation,  but  much  longer  ^,  and 

•  Merian  Int.  Sur,  t  xx.  ''  Ibid,  t,  xxxiv. 

^  I  have  a  caterpillar,  I  believe  from  Georgia,  in  which  this  horn 
is  nearly  an  inch  long,  filiform,  slender,  and  tortuous. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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bbmttidiily  tiiHbg  bilckwailds  over  the  tail*.  Sofaie- 
tiine$^  how'ev^i*,  k»  in  S.  Ocelk^d  ind  &  Stellatartmj  it  is 
perfectly  straight  These  organs  towards  the  apex  air^ 
hbrAy^  laid  often  end  ih  a  sharp  point ;  nearer  the  base 
th^y  6rfe  H^i^hy.  ITifey  are  without  any  true  joint  ^  yet 
Ae  insect  can  eleVate  or  depths  th^n  at  pleasut^  Un- 
der a  lens,  they  usually  appear  covered  with  spinous  emi* 
nendes,  ammgied  like  scales.  Tile  use  of  these  horns  is 
i|uite  unknown:  Goedart  fancies  that  they  seci*ete  a  po- 
tent po&on,  and  ai^  intended  as  instruments  erf*  defence; 
but  both  suppositions  ai'e  altogether  unfounded.  It  has 
been  remarked,  th&t  the  body  of  those  caterpillars  whieh 
iiave  these  hom^  is  firmer,  and  yields  le^  to  the  toudi 
Itbdn  that  of  those  which  have  no  such  appendages  ^.  Hie 
larva  of  a  small  timber-devouring  beetle  {LymexyUm  der^ 
inestoides  F;)  has,  like  the  above  caterpiUars,  a  Itmg  horn, 
and  m  the  same  situation :  it  has  also  a  singtilar  protu^ 
berance  on  the  first  segment  **.  Upon  some  other  cater- 
pillars, as  in  Bombyx  Stigma  F.,  a  singula!*  pair  of  horn-like 
appendages  arises  irom  the  back  of  the  second  segment  xHi 
die  body,  excluding  the  head.  In  a  tawny-coloured  one 
from  Georgia,  with  a  transverse  row  of  short  black  spines 
on  each  segment,  these  horns  are  half  tm  inch  long, 
black,  covered  with  spinous  eminences,  rather  Aickest  at 
the  base,  and  terminate  in  a  little  knob.  They  appear  to 
articulate  with  the  body  at  the  lowfer  extremity.  1  tave 
another  species,  black,  with  narrow  longitudinal  yellow 

•  Plate  XVIIL  Fig.  12.  r. 

*>  That  of  Sphinx  latrophis  L.  appears  to  be  jointed,  at  least  it  is 
moniliform.  Merian  Surinam,  t,  xxxviiL  Compare  also  t  iii. 
N.  Diet  d^HisL  Nat.  vi.  252. 
^  Schellenberg  EnUmdog,  Beyir.  1 1. 
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stcipes,  in  whidi  these  harns  are  of  equal  thickness  at 
base  and  apex,  but  wjdn  the  same  terminal  knob.  Da- 
nais  Ardiippus  has  a  pair  of  tentacula  at  the  head,  and 
another  pair,  but  shorter,  at  the  tail ;  and  Z>.  Gylippus 
lias,  besides  these,  two  in  die  middle  erf*  die  body  *. 

We  are  equally  ignorant  of  thetise  of  die  upright  horn 
found  upon  the  badk  of  the  fourth  segment  in  the  larva  of 
some  moths  {Noctua  P$ij  and  tridens  F. )  which  is  of  a  con- 
struction quite  dii&rent  from  that  of  those  last  described. 
It  is  cylindrical,  slightly  thinner  at  the  apex,  which  is 
obtuse,  fleshy,  incapable  of  motion,  of  a  black  colour,  and 
about  two  lines  long.  On  the  same  segment,  also,  in  the 
caae-wonns  ( JVichoptera  K.)  are  three  fleshy  conical  emi-* 
iienoes,  which  the  animal  can  inflate  or  depress,  so  that 
Aey  sometimes  totaUy  disappear,  and  then  in  an  instant 
swell  >out  again.  When  retracted,  they  form  a  tunnel- 
afai^ied  cavity,  varying  in  depth  ^.  Reaumur  conjectured 
that  these  eminences  were  connected  with  respiration, 
and  one  carcumstance  seems  in  favour  of  this  conjecture, 
ihatthis  segment  has  not  the  respiratory  threads  observ- 
able in  die  subsequent  ones.  Latreille  mentions  certain 
fleshy  naked  eminences  placed  upon  the  ninth  and  tenth 
e^gments  of  some  hairy  caterpillars,  which,  like  those  just 
mentioned,  the  animal  can  elevate  more  or  less.  They 
<[re  often  little  ^cones^  but  when  it  would  shorten  them, 
the  summit  is  drawn  in,  and  a  tunnel  appears  where  be- 
fore there  was  a  pyramid  ^. 

In  a  former  Letter  I  gave  you  a  short  account  of  the 

«  Smith's  AhbotCn  IrisccU  of  Georgia,  t,  xiii. 
*»  De  Geer  ii.  607.  t.  xi./.  16.  m  n,  t,  xiv./.  7. 
••  N.  Diet  (Pffitt.  Nat  yi.  ^6. 
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remarkable  Y-shaped,  as  it  should  seem,  scent-organs 
(Osmateria)  of  the  beautiful  caterpillar  of  the  swallow- 
tailed  butterfly  {Papilio  Machaon  L.))  and  others  of  the 
Equites  * ;  I  will  now  speak  of  them  more  fully.     That 
found  in  the  former  is  situated  at  the  anterior  margin  at 
the  back  of  the  first  segment,  close  to  the  head,  from 
which  at  first  view  it  seems  to  proceed.    At  the  bottom 
it  is  simple,  but  divides  towards  the  middle,  like  the  let- 
ter Y,  into  two  forks,  of  a  fleshy  substance  ^  which  it  can 
lengthen,  as  a  snail  does  its  horns,  to  five  times  their  or- 
dinary extent,  or  retract  them  widiin  the  stalk,  so  as  wholly 
to  conceal  them.   Sometimes  it  protrudes  one  fork,  keep- 
ing the  other  retracted;  and  ollen  withdraws  the  whole 
apparatus  for  hours  together  under  the  skin,  and  its 
place  is  only  marked  by  two  tawny-coloured  dots,  so  that 
an  ordinary  spectator  would  not  suspect  the  existence  of 
such  an  instrument  ^.     Unfortunately  this  larva  is  rare 
in  this  country,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  flatter  you  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  this  curious  organ  in  a  living  specimen  \ 
unless  you  choose  to  import  a  parcel  of  its  eggs  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  common.     This  you  will 
think  rather  a  wild  proposition ;  but  why  should  not  En- 
tomologists import  the  eggs  of  i*are  insects,  as  well  as  bo- 
tanists the  seeds  of  rare  plants?    But  if  you  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  dissection  of  a  dead  specimen,  I  have  seve- 

■  See  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  244 — . 

h  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  1.  a. 

«  Reaum.  i.  t.  xxx.f,  2.  A^  Diet.  (Tllirt.  Nat,  xxiv.  490,  497—. 

^  Ray  says  he  found  it  feeding  on  common  fennel,  about  Middle- 
ton  in  Yorkshire :  Lett  69.  The  indefatigable  Mr.  Dale  recently 
found  many  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whittlesea-mere,  feeding  on 
' Selinum  paltutre.   It  will  also  eat  the  wild  carrot. 
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ral,  done  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Abbott  of  Georgia,  in 
which  this  part  is  well  exhibited  *• 

Another  small  caterpillar,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a  geo- 
meter, prepared  by  the  same  gentleman,  exhibits  a  pair 
of  similar  horns  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments :  in  these 
the  common  base  from  which  the  fork  proceeds  is  very 
short  and  wide,  and  each  branch  grows  gradually  more 
slender  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  where  it  is  involute. 
Whether  these  are  retractile,  or  whether  they  correspond 
with  those  of  P.  Mackaon  in  their  nature  and  use,  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  a  dead  specimen :  as  they  belong  to  a 
larva  of  a  quite  different  tribe  of  Lepidopteroy  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  essentially  differ.  Two  globose  re- 
tractile vesicles  issue  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  s^ments 
of  those  of  Arctia  chrysorrheay  &c.  ^ 

A  great  number  of  Lepidopterous  larvie,  particularly 
those  which  are  smooth  and  of  a  moderate  size,  have  be^ 
tween  the  under-lip  andfore-l^s  aslendertransverse  open- 
ing, containing  a  teat-like  protuberance  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  fiircate  horn  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  beau- 
tiful mountain-butterfly,  Pamassius  Apollo ;  and,  like  that, 
can  either  be  wholly  retracted  and  concealed,  or  l^  pres- 
sure be  extended  to  the  length  of  one  of  the  legs.  In  some 
larvae  this  part  is  of  a  subhemispherical  figure,  generally 
single,  but  sometimes  double.  It  is  commonly,  however, 
more  slender  and  ccmical ;  and  when  of  this  shape,  it  is 
sometimes  quadruple  ^.  The  use  of  this  part  is  not  very 
clearly  known :  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  second 
spinneret,  and  to  be  of  use  in  fabricating  the  cocoon;  but 

*  This  gentleman  was  remarkable  for  the'  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  prepared  caterpillars,  so  as  scarcely  to  differ  from  life. 
**  Reaum.  L  92.  "  Bonnet  ii.  84—.  iii.  1. 
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it  is  more  probable  that  it  secretes  some  other  kind  of 
fluid,  and  is  connected  with  defenfce* 

The  singular  orgadi  in  a  similar  situation,  evidently 
for  that  purpose^  with  which  the  puss-moth  endeavoors 
to  annoy  its  assailants,  has  been  described  in  a  former 
Letter,  to  which  I  refer  you  K  Bonnet,  who  was  the  first 
that  discovered  this  organ,  ascertained  that  it  might  be 
cut  off  without  injury  to  either  larva  or  imago*  He  also 
remarked  in  a  caterpillar  found  in  the  wild  succory  (Ch- 
thorium  Intybus)  another  short,  black,  needle^haped  or- 
gan between  the  conical  part  just  described  and  the  un- 
der-lip **•  De  Geer  mentions  a  remarkable  fleshy  hom> 
like  style,  which  issues  from  the  lower  side  of  the  first 
segment,  between  the  head  and  the  legs  of  the  case-worms 
( Trichoptera) :  he  does  not  describe  it  as  retractile,  or  it 
might  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  those  of  Lepidoptera 
similarly  situated,  that  I  have  just  noticed  ^.  In  that  of 
the  emperor-moth  {Satumia  Pavonia),  there  are  perfiv- 
rated  tubercles,  which  when  the  animal  is  molested  spirt 
forth  a  transparent  fluid  ^. 

The  horn-like  appendage  of  the  puss-moth  {Centra  Vi^ 
mUa)  is  situated  at  the  tail  of  the  insect,  and  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  cylindrical  diverging  branches,  each  about 
four  lines  long,  not  united  at  the  base.  Each  of  these  is 
hollow,  and  includes  a  smaller  cylindrical  piece^  which 
can  be  protruded  at  pleasure,  and  withdmwn  again,  as  a 
pencil  within  its  case ;  or,  rather,  as  the  horns  of  a  snail. 
The  two  outer  horns  are  tolerably  fiim,  moveable  at  their 
base,  and  beset  with  black  spines ;  the  interior  tentacula 
are  fleshy,  moveable  in  every  direction,  and  in  fiiU-grown 

»  See  above,  Vol.  II.  251—.  *  Bonnet  5. 88. 

'  De  Geer  ii.  507.  t.  xi.f.  16.  c.  *  R5s.  iv.  162. 


l^tr$^  of  a  rose  colouf •  The  animid  seldom  pvQtrHdef 
them,  unles3  in  som^  ^i^  ^lifitorb^ ;  §nd  frjeqi^eatly  j| 
^proipnuites  the  p^ro,  outer  epses  so  do$el j  tha(  thej  rf^ 
semble  a  single  hQCQ^  It  ^ppjmrs  to  use  these  ini^er  hori^^ 
when  protmdedf  fts  a  I^ind  of  whip  to  driye  aw§y  th^ 
Qies,  ^q^ially  the  lehpeimoQs,  that  aligl^t  xxpqj^  its  bo4y« 
Wb^  touched  in  apy  place,  it  yfiil  unsheath  one  of  ^6]ei^, 
^d  sometimes  botby  and  with  them  strike  the  place  w^ere 
it  is  inepmmoded  \  A  similar  organ  is  fomi4  iu  spbm 
other  BamlycicUB,  as  B.  Tau  and  Furcula  F.  Ro^x^jff 
mtmtk^f^  a  caterpillar  thftt  to  thi^  kipd  of  t^  pdded  tbg 
resemblance  of  twp  ^arS}  qv  two  cylindrical  boydie3,  ter- 
mio^ting  in  a  point,  which  emf^'ged  from  the  first  segnie|:i| 
h^ipd  the  head  ^.  In  another  observed  by  the  sam^  fu,- 
tbor,  the  legs  lyere  rq>l^tced  by  ^,  single  horn,  but  whicl| 
did  not  appear  to  send  j$:>rth  an  internal  ope :  from  tfa/^ 
back  of  its  fbnrth  i^^ueot  aj^o  emerged  a  $mg}e  cpi^ipa} 
or  pyramidal  fleshy  emi^epce  pr  cleft,  terminatwg  iu  tW9 
points  ^.  3pine  of  ijie  trppical  butterflies  fJso,  f^s  m^y  b^ 
Btfiu  in  the  fl^m^  of  Madame  Merian,  have  ti^ro  ^ves-r 
fpng  anal  homs  insitead  of  anal  prolegs ;  bnt  it  does  not 
appear  liiat  they  iiM^ase  teotacula^*  Wherpyer  the^ 
caudal  bprm  are  foimd,  the  above  prd^  arj9  T^/^tipg  ^ 

•  De  Geer  i.  922—.    See  Plate  XIX.  Fia.  9.  a  a. 
^  RCKIU19.  ii.  97s.  <.  audi/.  3. 

^  Ins,  Surinam,  t.  vii.  Nymphalii  Amphinome  xxiii.  Morpho  Teu- 
cer  U  xxxii.  PapiUo  Cassia, 

•  Thu  is  not,  however,  onivenHJly  the  case,  for  the  caterpillar  of  a 
Geometer  described  by  Reaumur  (ii.  363.  /.  xxix./.  8.)  (G,  amatoria) 
has  a  pair  of  fleshy  anal  horns,  terminating,  ^t  should  seeip  from  his 
figure,  in  a  J^ute  hpok  .tbatxhe  a^i^al  uses  as  a  £6r/ce^;  which  has 
at  the  nspfi  time  1^?  «ykl  Ifg?,^^  which  indeed  the|p^orns  seem  to 
be  appendages. 
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Two  conical  anal  horns  also  distinguish  the  caterpillar 
of  one  of  the  moths  called  Prominents,  Notodonta  ca^ 
melina;  but  these  are  not  terminal,  but  on  the  back  of 
the  last  s^ment  but  one  ^.  In  that  of  another  Bri- 
tish inoth,  N.  ziczac  F.,  there  are  three  dorsal  promi* 
nences,  one  near  the  anus,  and  two  more  in  the  middle  ^. 
Some  Geometers  (G.  Juliginosa,  &c.)  have  two  erect 
horns  oh  the  eleventh  segment,  and  others  (G.  syringaria^ 
&c.)  two  recurved  ones  on  the  eighth  ^.  I  must  not  here 
omit  to  mention  the  curious  hooks  emerging  from  two  tu- 
bercles on  the  back  of  the  eighth  segment  of  the  ferocious 
larva  of  that  beautiful  tiger-beetle,  the  Cicindela  campe^ 
stris  L.,  not  uncommon  on  warm  sunny  banks.  This  ani- 
mal with  incessant  labour,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Des- 
marets,  digs  a  cylindrical  burrow,  to  the  enormous  depth, 
the  size  of  the  animal  considered,  of  eighteen  inches.  To 
efiectthis,  itcarries  out  small  masses  of  earth  upon  its  large 
concave  head;  and  having  often  occasion  to  rest  in  ascend- 
ing this  height,  by  means  of  these  hooks  ^  it  fixes  itself 
to  the  sides  of  its  burrow,  and,  having  finally  arrived  at  its 
mouth,  casts  off  its  burthen.  When  these  insects  lie  in 
wait  for  their  prey,  their  head,  probably  in  conjunction 
with  the  first  segment  of  the  body,  accurately  stops  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow,  so  as  to  form  an  exact  level  with 
the  surrounding  soil ;  and  thus  careless  insects,  walking 
over  it  without  perceiving  the  snare,  are  seized  in  a  mo- 
ment and  devoured  ^. 

Another  kind  of  appendage,  which  is  found  in  some 

•  Sepp.  iv.  Ll.f.  6—8. 

^  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  5.  a  b.  Sepp.  iv.  t,  xii./.  4 — 7. 
«  Ros.  iii.  69.  *  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  13.  c. 

«  .V.  Dkt,  d^HUU  Nat.  vii.  95. 
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hrvae,  is  the  organ  employed  by  them  to  carry  the  excre- 
ment;  with  which,  instead  of  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground, 
diey  form  a  kind  of  umbrella  to  shelter  and  probably  con- 
ceal them.  All  the  tortoise-beetles  {Cassida  L.)  have  in- 
struments for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  an  Indian  genus 
(Imatidium  Latr.)  very  nearhj^  related  to  them.  This  in- 
strument is  a  kind  of  fork,  half  as  long  as  the  body,  con- 
sisting of  two  branches,  growing  gradually  smaller  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  where  they  terminate  in  a  very 
fine  point,  of  a  substance  rather  homy,  and  attached  to 
the  body  near  the  anal  orifice.  They  are  armed  on  the 
outside  with  short  spines,  from  the  base  for  about  a  thirdi 
of  their  length.  When  this  fork,  as  it  usually  is,  is  laid 
parallel  tothet)ack,  with  its  points  towards  the  head,  the 
anal  aperture  points  the  same  way.  When  the  animal 
walks,  the  fork  points  the  other  way,  and  is  in  the  same 
line  with  the  body,  and  the  anus  assumes  a  prone  posi- 
tion ^ 

The  larvae  of  a  genus  of  flies  {Volucella  Geofir.)  re- 
markable for  inhabiting  the  nesf  ^  humble  bees,  are  di- 
stinguished on  their  upper  side^H]!^  six  long,  diverging, 
pointed,  membranous  radii ;  placed  in  a  semicircle  round 
the  anus^:  what  the  particular  use  of  these  organs  may 
be,  has  not  been  conjectured.  Another  in  my  collection 
has  only  four  upper  radii,  but  below  the  anus  are  two 
fleshy  filiform  tentacula.  One  of  a  Tipulidan  described 
by  Reaumur,  has  also  four  upper  teeth ;  but  instead  of 
two  subanal  tentacula,  has  six  ^.  The  singular  larva  of 
another  of  this  tribe ' {Ckironomus plumosus)  has  on  the 

■  Dc  Geer  v.  170—  /.  v./.  19—23.  Compare  Reaum.  iii.  235—. 
«►  Plate  XIX.  Fio.  11.  a.  De  Geer  vi.  137.    Reaum.  iv.  482. 
*^  Reaum.  iv.  /.  xiv./.  9,  10. 
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two  last  s^gnaents  four  loBg,  fleshy,  flUfonn,  fte:i(ible  tei^ 
tacula»  oftdB  interlaced  with  each  other;  wbicb^  accord- 
ing to  the  same  illiistrious  author,  ai-e  used  by  the  ani- 
mal to  fix  its  caudal  extremity,  like  the  geometers,  that  the 
other  end  may  h^  at  liberty.  Besides  these  organs  round 
the  anus,  it  has  also  four  other  oval  ones,  of  imcertain 
use :  not  to  mention  the  two  prolegs,  which  M.  Latreille 
thinks  are  air-^tubes  *•  Jointed  anal  organs  are  observ- 
able in  other  larvas :  those  in  that  of  a  saw-fly  described 
by  De  Gear  (l^da  F,)  eonsist  of  three  joints  ^;  in  that 
of  HUter  cadaverinu^  a  c^rpivorous  beelie,  of  two^. 
The  larva  as  well  as  the  pup^  and  iiPPgo  of  Ephemera 
is  furnished  with  three  long  diverging  multiarticulate 
tails,  which  are  probably  usefiil  as  a  kipd  of  rudder  to 
assist  ^nd  direct  their  motions.  That  of  the  smaller 
dragon  flies  {Agrion  F.)  is  furnished  with  three  long  verr 
tical  Iftminm,  by  moving  which,  a$  fish  do  their  tails, 
firom  side  to  side,  the  animal  makes  its  way  in  the  water  ^. 
That  singular  one,  idso,  with  a  hooked  head,  figured  by 
Reaumur,  has  a  singlft^lf^umning  lamina,  or  fin,  ^aped 
like  a  &n,  and  placed  'ifi  a  vertic^  po^iticm  under  the 

taa^ 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  body  in  som^  coleopter 
rous  larv^Q,-n-for  instance,  in  thai  of  the  tortoise-beetle 
lately  mentioued,-^^  j^urrounded  with  appendages  like 
rays.  These  are  sometimes  simpL^  rough  wkh  ye^ 
short  spinous  points  ^ ;  but  I  have  a  dipterous  larva,  in 

•  Reaum.  v.  32.  /.  v./  3—5.  Latr.  Gen,  Cnut,  et  Ins.  iv.  249. 
»  De  Geer  ii.  1631.  /.  xhf.  13, 14.  ki. 

«  N.  Diet.  d*HitL  Nat.  x.  430. 

•  De Geer  ii.  697.  <.  xzl/.  4,  d.  bb  b. 

•  HMum.  V.  U  vi./,  7.  n. 
'  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  2. 
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ntfcb  these  radii  themselves  are  beautifiillj  pinnated  by 
a  fringe  of  langish  spines  on  each  side.  Reaumur  has  de- 
scribed the  grub  of  a  beetle,  the  genus  of  which  is  uncer^ 
tain,  and  which  feeds  upon  the  hurra  of  AUyrodcs  PnAe^ 
tella^  whose  body  is  margined  on  each  side  by  eight  tri- 
angular fleshy  mammular  processes,  terminating  each  in 
a  bristle,  which  give  it  a  remarkable  aspect  \  The  cur 
nous  scent-organs  with  which  the  larva  of  Chysomela 
Populi  is  fringed  have  been  before  fully  described ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  only  mention  them  here  ^. 

In  the  larvse  of  the  lace-winged  flies  {Hemerobius\  and 
ant-lions  {Myrmeleon\  the  anus  is  fiimished  with  a  small 
fleshy  retractile  cylinder,  from  which  proceeds  the  silken 
thread  that  forms  the  cocoon  inclosing  die  pupa  ^.  Pro* 
vidence  has  many  diflerent  ways  of  performing  the  same 
Iteration.  From  the  structure  of  the  oral  organs  of 
these  animals,  the  silk  could  not  conveniently  be  fiir* 
nished  by  the  mouth ;  the  Allwise  Creator  has  therefore 
instructed  and  fitted  them  to  render  it  by  a  spinneret  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  body. 

Hie  respiratory  anal  appendages  of  many  Diptox^us 
larvae  will  be  fully  described  in  a  subsequent  Letter :  I 
shall  therefore  now  only  further  observe  upon  this  subject, 
that  although  there  is  seldom  any  alteration  in  the  form  of 
these  appendages  &c.  in  the  same  species,  the  catei*pil- 
krs  of  two  moths  (Cerura  Vintda  and  Attacus  Tau\  how- 
ever, are  exceptions.  The  former,  when  young,  has  two 
hairy  projecting  ear-like  protuberances,  which  it  entirely 
loses,  as  1  have  myself  observed,  before  it  assumes  the 
pupa;    and  the  latter,  in  like  manner,   after  its  third 

*  Reaum.  ii.  i,  xxv.f.  SO. 

•»  Sec  shove.  Vol.  If.  p.  245—. 

^  Reaum.  iii.  384.  vi.  366.  t.  xxxii./.  7,  d. 
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change  of  skin,  is  deprived  of  its  bent  thorn-like  points 
which  attend  it  -when  young  ^.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  last  larvse,  when  just  excluded  from  the  egg,  are 
also  entirely  destitute  of  these  appendages ;  they  soon, 
however,  appear,  from  slight  elevations  which  mark  their 
situation,  and  rapidly  acquire  their  usual  form  ^.  Changes 
of  a  similar  kind,  hitherto  unobserved,  may  probably 
take  place  in  other  species. 

iii.  Figure.  I  am  next  to  consider  the  general  figure  or 
shape  of  larvae.  All  of  them,  with  but  few  exceptions  ^, 
agree  in  having  a  body  more  or  less  constricted  at  inter- 
vals into  a  series  of  rings  or  segments ;  usually  in  num- 
ber, twelve  ;  oft^i  nearly  equal  in  length,  but  sometimes 
in  this  respect  very  dissimilar  **.  The  general  outline  or 
shape  of  the  body  is  extremely  various :  most  frequendy 
it  approaches  to  cylindrical,  as  in  most  of  tlie  caterpillars 
of  Lepidopteray  and  of  the  Hymenppterous  tribe  of  saw- 
flies  (Tenthredo  L.).  The  next  most  common  figure  is 
that  more  or  less  oblong  or  oval  one,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  conical,  found  in  many  of  the  larvae  usually 
called  grubs;  such  as  those  of  the  weevil  {Curculio  L.)  and 

'^  Ros.  iii.  /.  Ixviii./.  1.  Meinecken  Naturf,  vL  120. 

*  Ibid.  xiii.  175. 

^  In  the  larva  of  Tenthredo  Ceran  L.,  and  some  others,  no  traces 
of  segments  are  to  be  seen ;  and  in  many  coleopterous  and  dipterous 
ones  the  folds  of  the  skin  prevent  the  segments  from  being  distinctly 
perceptible. 

'  Reaum.  ii.  361 .  In  the  larva  of  a  small  common  moth  often  met 
W\^\tiho\\se&{Aglostap%nguincdity  every  segment  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  underneath  has  two  deep  folds,  by  means  of  which  these  two 
parts  can  separate  to  a  certain  point,  or  approach  again,  according  to 
circumstances.  Thus  Providence  has  enabled  them  to  prevent  their 
spiracles  from  being  stopped  by  the  greasy  substances  on  which  they 
often  feed.  N.  Diet,  d'Hitt.  Nat,  i.  208. 
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of  the  Capricorn  {Cct'ambyx  L.),  and  other  coleopterous 
tribes ;  of  bees,  and  all  Hymenopterous  insects  but  the 
saw-flies ;  and  also  of  a  large  number  of  flies  {Diptera)* 
In  some  the  figure  approaches  to  fusiform,  as  in  most  of 
the  moths  of  the  Fabrician  genus  Lithosia.  In  others, 
as  in  those  of  the  water-beetles  {Dytiscus^  &c.),  it  ap- 
proaches to  an  obo\ate  shape,  being  widest  towards  the 
head,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  anus.  In  others, 
again,  it  is  linear ;  an  example  of  which  is  that  QtStaphy- 
linus.  Some  are  convex,  and  others  gibbous,  above,  and 
flat  underneath ;  as  thost  of  Silpha^  Ch-ysomela  and  many 
other  beetles.  Others  are  flat,  both  above  and  below, 
and  depressed  like  a  leaf;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which 
has  been  before  noticed  *.  £ome  are  very  long,  as  those 
of  most  Leptdqpteta  s  others  very  short,  as  that  of  the 
ant-lion  {Mip-melean).  Many  other  peculiarities  of  form 
in  individuals  might  be  instanced ;  but  a  dry  enumerar 
tion  of  these  would  be  of  no  great  use  to  you.  They  can 
only  be  advantageously  learned  by  the  study  of  good 
figures,  and  by  watching  the  actual  metamorphosis  of  the 
singularly-formed  larvae  that  you  meet  with. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  any  further  specification  of  indi- 
vidual forms,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you,  as  far 
as  my  own  knowledge  of  them  and  the  information  I  can 
collect  firom  other  sources  will  enable  me,  a  larger  and 
more  general  view  of  the  kinds  of  larvae ;  for  analytical 
inquiries  lose  half  their  value  and  importance  unless  we 
proceed  to  apply  them  sjnnthetically,  by  fonning,  if  pos- 
sible, into  groups  the  objects  with  which  we  are  indivi- 
dually acquainted. 

Partial  attempts  at  a  synthetical  arrangement  witli  re- 

*  See  above,  p.  110. 
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gard  to  the  hrv^of  Lepidoptera  and  die  saw-flies  {Ten** 
tkredo  L.)  have  been  made  both  by  Reaumur  and  De 

• 

Geer.  M.  Latreille  also  has  recently  given  a  Tableau 
methodique  et  general  of  articulated  animals  famished 
with  jointed  legs,  considered  in  their  first  state  ^.  The 
former  of  these  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  number  of 
the  prolegs,  and  the  latter  upon  the  metamorphosis,  pro- 
legs,  habits,  head,  and  parts  of  the  mouth,  without  any 
other  notice  of  the  configuration.  Mr.  Wm.  MacLeay, 
who,  though  young  in  years,  is  old  in  science  and  critical 
acumen,  has  started  a  perfectiy  new  hypothesis  upon  this 
subject  In  the  progress  of  his  inquiries  into  the  naturdl 
arrangement  of  animals,  particularly  of  insects  in  the 
Linnean  sense,  he  has  been  the  first  to  observe,  that  the 
relation  which  organized  objects  bear  to  each  other  is  of 
two  kinds ;  one  of  real  affinity^  and  the  other  only  of  ana- 
logy^  or  resemblance.  This  important  distinction,  upon 
which  I  shall  enlarge  in  a  future  Letter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  Systems  of  Entomology,  he  has  applied,  in  a  way 
quite  original,  to  larvae  in  general,  but  more  particirlady 
to  those  of  the  Coleoptera  order.  For  the  basis  of  his 
system  he  assumes  a  relation  of  analogy  between  the 
larvce  of  Insects  that  in  tiie  progress  of  their  metamor- 
phosis assume  wings,  and  those  that  do  not,  which  form 
•his  class  Ametahola^  so  that  the  prototypes  of  tjie  former 
shall  be  found  tunongst  the  latter^.  But  though  Mr. 
MacLeay  appears  to  consider  the  analogy  between  these 
two  as  primary^  he  extends  it  in  a  secondary  sense  to  the 
Xhmstacea,  at  least  in  several  instances  *=.    Upon  Ifhis  oc- 

»  N.  Diet,  d*HisL  Nat  xvii.  329. 

•»  JJor,  Entomolog,  285.  397—.  422.  462—.  &c. 

*  Uifi,  399—401. 
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casten  he  Very  judidoasly  remarks,  that  *<  in  terming 
larvee  Chihgitathiformes  or  ChUopodiformes^  it  is  nol 
mitiuit  that  they  are  Scolopendrdb  or  bdi^  or  even  near  to 
them  in  affinity;  but  only  that  they  are  so  constructed 
that  certain  ^analogical  circumstances  attending  them 
strongly  remind  us  of  these  Ametahola^y  This  remark 
you  will  bear  in  mind  while  I  am  treating  of  this  subject 
It  should  seem  from  another  part  of  the  same  paragraph, 
that  the  comparison  which  our  learned  Physiologist  re- 
commends, is  between  the  ycnmg  of  the  Ametabola  and 
th'^  larva  of  the  corresponding  groups  of  Cokopteta. 
This  must  be  understood  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  yoimg  of. 
the  Chilopoda  and  ChUognatha^  since  they  approadi 
neai^er  to  them  in  that  stat^  having  then  only  six  legs ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  Ametabola  should  certainly  be  brought 
to  this  comparison  in  their  adult  state :  and  even  the  two 
ibmier  orders  in  that  state  more  strongly  resemble  nume- 
rous coleopterous  larvse,  than  when  they  are  young  and 
much  shorter.  I  before  called  your  attention  to  tlie  re- 
markable circumstance  that  contrasts  very  many  larvee 
of  Hexapod  insects  that  become  winged  in  their  perfect 
state  with  adult  Myriapoda :  namely,  that  in  one  the  pro- 
gress to  this  state  is  by  losing  their  prolegs  and  shorten- 
ing llieir  body;  while  in  the  other,  the  reverse  of  this 
takes  place,  numerous  prolegs  and  additional  segments 
being  gained  before  they  arrive  at  maturity^.  As  the 
multij^cation  of  organs  is  a  sign  of  imperfection,  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  the  farmer  of  these  tribes,  that  their  pro- 
gress is  towards  greater  perfection ;  while  that  of  the 
other  may  be  called  a  degradation.  As  larvae  may  be 
regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  by  which  approach  is  made 

•  Hw,  Etttonidog,  423.  *»  See  above,  p.  S3; 
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from  the  apterous  to  the  winged  tribes  of  Insects,  it  seems 
most  ccmsistent  with  general  analogy  that  each  should 
connect  witli  the  other  in  tliat  state  in  which  the  resem- 
blance is  greatest*  Now  the  Myriapoda  resemble  larvas, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  most  when  in  their  adult  state; 
therefore  the  comparison  should  be  between  larvae  and 
adult  Myriapoda, 

Mr.  MacLfCay  divides  coleopta-ous  larvae  into  five  tribes 
thus  characterized : — 

1.  A  carnivorous  hexapod  larva^  with  an  elongate  linear 
Jlattened  body,  having  a  large  head  armed  with  two  sharp 
fatcifaitn  mandibles,  andfui'nished  with  six  granular  eyes 

on  each  side.  Tliis  kind  he  denominates  Chilopodiformy 
as  having  for  its  type  in  the  Ametabola,  Scolqpendra  L. 
The  examples  he  gives  are  Carabus  and  Dytiscus. 

2.  A  herbivorous  hexapod  larva,  with  a  lor^  and  aU 
most  cylindrical  body,  so  fashioned  that  the  posterior  eX' 
tremity  being  curved  under  the  breast,  the  animal  when  at 
rest  necessarily  lies  like  an  luLUS  on  its  side.  This  tribe 
he  denominates  Chilognathiform,  from  lulus  L.  His  ex- 
amples are,  the  larvae  of  Petalocerous  insects,  as  Scara- 
bceus  L.,  Lucanus  L.  &c. 

8.  An  apod  Un-va,  having  scarcely  the  rudiments  of  an- 
tenna,  but  which  isjiimished  instead  of  feet  with  fat  fleshy 
tubercles  I  which,  when  continued  along  the  back  and  belly, 
give  the  animal  a  facility  of  moving  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  placed.  These  he  denominates  Vermifyrm,  from 
certain  of  the  Vermes  intestina  and  Mollusca  of  Linne 
which  he  has  associated  with  hi&  Annulosa  *.  His  exam- 
ples are,  Curculio  L.  and  Cerambyx  L. 
4.  A  hexapod  and  distinctly  antenniferous  lai'va,  with  a 

^  The  Intettinaux  cavUaires  of  Cuvier,  and  the  Epizoaria  of  La- 
marck. See  Hor,  Ettiomol<^,  286 — . 
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subooate  rather  conical  body,  of  which  the  second  segment 
is  longer  and  of  a  different  form  from  the  others,  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  thorax.  His  denomination  for 
these  is  Anopluriform,  irom  Pedundus  L.,  forming  Dr. 
Leach's  Anoplura,  His  examples  are,  CoccineUa  and 
Chfysomela  L. 

5.  A  hexapod  antenniferous  larva  of  an  oblong  fbrm^ 
having  like  the  former  vestiges  qfa  thorax,  besides  two  or 
more  articulated  or  inarticulated  setaceous  or  corneous  ap» 
pendages  to  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen.  This  tribe 
he  calls  Thjfsanur\formj  from  Lepisma  and  Podura  L«, 
forming  M.  Latreilie's  order  Thysanvra.  His  example 
is  Mdoe  with  a  note  of  interrogation  *• 

The  system  here  stated,  of  naming  and  characterizing 
krvss  from  the  resemblance  and  analogy,  in  many  cases 
very  striking,  that  they  bear  to  the  apterous  tribes,  is  a 
very  happy  and  original  one,  and  does  its  author  great 
credit;  yet  I  think  in  some  instances,  as  I  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  point  out  to  you,  the  application  of  it  is 
not  so  happy  as  the  first  idea.  But  this  is  always  the 
case  when  a  new  law  of  nature  is  discovered ;  the  proper 
application  of  it  is  gradually  developed,  and  it  does  not 
at  all  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  first  discoverer,  that 
all  the  bearings  of  such  law  do  not  strike  him  as  it  were 
intuitively. 

*  Hot,  Entomolog,  422.  comp.  463.  Mr.  MacLeay's  idea  of  the 
larva  of  Meloe  is  taken  from  the  animal  which  Frisch,  Goedart,  and 
De  Geer  imagined  to  be  such;  but  upon  this  opinion  there  rest  great 
doubts.  (See  Kirby  Mon.  Ap.  AngL  ii.  168,  and  Latreille  y.  Diet, 
^Hist,  Nat.  XX,  109.)  At  p.  464  he  gjves  also  Mordella  and  many 
Heteromera  as  having  Thysanuriform  larvs.  He  thinks,  that  proba- 
bly that  of  Clerus  is  of  the  same  description ;  to  which  he  suspects 
tlttt  many  of  I^AtreiUe's  Mtdaeoderma  likewise  belong. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Having,  however,  got  the  vantage-ground  aiforded  by 
this  discovery  of  my  friend,  let  us  see  if  by  standing  upon 
it  we  cannot  get  a  tolerable  generalization  of  the  larvae 
of  all  orders  of  insects  that  undergo  a  metamoqihosis. 
But  first  I  must  observe,  that  as  in  the  perfect  animals, 
so  in  their  larvs,  the  different  groups  are  connected  by 
certain  transition  species,  exhibiting  characters  common 
to  two  or  more  of  them ;  and  likewise  that  in  many  cases, 
which  you  will  see  as  we  proceed,  the  analogy  is  as  strong 
or  stronger  between  them  and  the  Crustacea  (and  in  a 
few  instances  Aracbnida^  and  even  MoUusca)  than  the 
Ametabola.  My  denominations,  therefore,  will  be  taken 
from  those  tribes  where  the  analogy  appears  to  me  the 
most  striking,  and  not  fix>m  the  Ametabola  alone. 

I  shall  begin  by  drawing  up  for  you  a  list  of  the  Pri- 
mary forms  that  I  seem  to  have  observed,  and  their  cha- 
racters ;  and  then  going  through  the  orders,  shall  give 
you  the  examples  of  each,  with  such  observations  upon 
them  as  the  case  may  require. 


Primary  Farms  of  Laroa. 


APTERi^.  ARACHNIDA. 

Anoplueifo&m.       Aaanexsifobm. 

Thysanubifork. 

Chilopobifobit. 

CEnjOONATHIFOBir. 


CRUSTACEA. 

isopodifobm. 
Okiscifobm. 

loOTEIFOBM. 

Ahphipooifobm. 
Stomapodifobk. 
Decapooiform. 
Bbancriopopifobm. 


MOLLUSCA. 
Limacifobm. 


ANNELIDA. 

Vebhipobm. 


CJiaracters* 

1.  Anapluriform.  Carnivorous;  hexapod;  antenniferous: 
with  a  shortish  oblong  depressed  body,  and  distinct 
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thoracic  shiekL   Example:  Psocus,  CoccineUoi  most 
Hemiptera  *< 

S.  Thysanuriform.  Polyphagous;  fae^tapod;  antennifet'ous: 
body  with  segments  of  trmik  distinetlj  marked;  anus 
often  furnished  with  setas  or  mucro^  Ex.  Meloe^l 
J7irip$y  Aphis. 

5^  Chilopodifatin.  Carnivorous;  subhexapod;  antennife- 
rous  i  body  depressed,  elongate,  linear,  with  &lcate 
acute  mandibles,  a  distinct  thoracic  shield,  and  an 
anal  proleg.     Ex.  Cictndela  ^  ?  Carabus  L. 

4«  Ckilognathiform^  Herbivorous :  body  subcylmdrical, 
elcngate,  linear;  no  thoracic  shield;  often  many  pro- 
legs,  sometimes  a  retractile  one,  and  sometimes  none. 
— Ex.  Elater^  Petalocera,  most  Lepidoptera^  Ten^ 
thredo  L.  ^ 

5.  Vermifarnu  Polyphagous;  a^pdd  ot  hexapiod:  with 
very  short  legs;  antennae  nearly  obsolete;  body 
fleshy,  plicate,  with  sides  often  plicato-papillose;f 


*  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  1.  as  to  the  thoracic  shielcf. 

•»  May  27,  1822.  This  day,  T.  Allen,  Esq.  F.L.S.  brought  me  in 
a  phial  a  vast  number  of  the  little  insect  which  Goedart,  Frisch,  and 
De  Geer  took  for  the  larva  of  Meloe  ProicarabcBuSt  which  he  found 
on  the  leaves  6f  Achitiea  MtUefsdium,  These  little  animals  Wer^ 
eotirsing  eaeh  other  with  wonderfid  velocity  over  the  sides  of  the 
phial.  To  assist  them  in  their  motionsy  they  applied  to  the  surfiice 
of  the  glass  the  end  of  their  abdomen,  using  it,  like  many  larvse  of 
Coieoptera,  as  a  seventh  leg.  This  circumstance  excited  a  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  both  Mr.  MacLeay  sen.,  then  visiting  me,  and  my- 
self, ihat  after  all  they  might  be  coleopterous  larvae.  One,  amongst 
other  circumstances,  however,  seemed  to  militate  strongly  against 
this  o^nion ;  namely,  that  in  this  infinite  number  none  appeared  to^ 
<Uilef  in  ske. 

«  Plate  XVII.  Fio,  13. 

0  Ibid.  Fig.  12.;  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  4,  11, 13,  &o. 
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no  distinct  thoracic  sbield.  Ex.  Curctdio  L«,  C?- 
ramhyx  L.,  Musca  L.,  and  many  other  Diptera  ^. 

6.  Araneidtform*     Carnivorous;  hexapod:   body  very 

short;  mandibles  long,  suotorious;  animal  lying  in 
wait  for  its  prey  in  a  pitfall  it  has  prejpared;  motion 
retrogressive.     Ex.  Myrmeleon  L.  **  Cicindela  ? 

7.  Isopodifbrm.   Saprophagous;  hexapod;  antenniferoms 

with  longer  antennae :  body  oblong ;  thoracic  shield 
distinct;   anus  styliferous  or  laminiferous.      Ex. 
BlaUa  L.  Silpha  L.  ? 
S.  Ottisci/brm*     Herbivorous;  polypod;  antenniferous : 
body  short,  oblong,  depressed,  margined.   Ex.  Ery^ 
cinOf  Lyeana^  in  the  Lepidoptera^  and  some  species 
of  Tenikredo  L. « 
9.  Idoteiform.     Subcortical;,  hexapod;    antennae  obso- 
lete :  body  much  depressed,  with  the  last  s^;ment 
elongate,  terminating  in  three  or  more  mucros.   Ex. 
Larva  from  Brazil.     Perfect  insect  at  present  un- 
known. 
I  have  placed  this  larva,  which  was  described  above  ', 
amongst  crustaceous  forms,  because  of  the  remarkable 
resemblance  which  the  last  segment  of  the  body  bears  to 
that  of  the  Idoteidte ;  but  I  do  it  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation, since  in  other  respects  its  type  seems  to  be  in  the 
Ametahola,    In  its  want  of  antennae,  very  short  legs,  and 
ventral  asperities,  it  resembles  some  of  the  Vermiform 
larvae ;  in  its  small  head,  distinct  thoracic  shield,  and  ob- 
long shape,  it  approaches  the  Anopluriform  ,•  and  in  its 

•  Plate  XVIII.  Fio.  3,  9.  »>  Pi.ate  XIX.  Fig.  a 

«  Ibid.  Fig.  3.   Reaum.  v.  97.  t.  xii./.  17,  18.;  Dc  Gear  il  1004. 
L  xxviiL/.  \2. 

*  See  above,  p.  110,  114, 138,  14f. 
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very  depressed  hodj)  but  not  at  $11  in  other  respects, 
the  Chitopodiform*  At  any  rate,  it  appears  of  a  primary 
Type. 

10.  htemodipod^brnu    Herbivorous;  hexapod;  antenni- 

ferous,  with  long  antennae:  body  elongate,  subcylin-* 
drical;  second  segment  of  the  trunk  the  longest; 
anterior  pair  of  legs  distant  fixHn  the  other  two.  Ex* 
Phasnuu 

11.  Aniphipodifbrm*  Herbivorous;  hexapod;  anteniii- 
ferous,  with  long  antennas:  body  shortish,  cobip 
pressed,  saltatorious.     Ex.  GryUus  L.  ^ 

12.  Stomapodiform.   Carnivorous  or  saprophagous;  hex* 

apod;  antenniierous,  with  long  antennae:  body  elon- 
gate^ subdepressed,  with  raptorious  hands,  and  ab- 
domen wider  than  the  trunk ;  in  aquatic  species  fur- 
nished with  lateral  gills.  Ex.  Mantis^  Ephemera  f 
Sialis? 
IS.  Decapodiform.  Carnivorous;  hexapod;  antenniferous: 
body  elongate,  narrow,  convex,  compressed,  taper- 
ing towards  the  tail;  tall  with  natatorious  laminiwu 
Ex.  Dytiscus  L.,  Agrion  F.  ^ 

14.  Branchiqpodi/brm.  Caniivorous?;  aquatic;  apod; 
antenniferous:  head  distinct:  body  transparent,  flex- 
ile, furnished  with  a  respiratory  tube  just  above  the 
tail.     Ex.  Ctdea:^. 

15.  lAmaciforni.    HerUv<»rous;  apod,  or  with  very  short 

1^:  body  ovate  or  obovate,  slimy.  Ex.  ApodA 
Haw.,  Tenthredo  Cemsi  L. 


»  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  7-  ^  Plate  XVIU.  Fig.  5. 

=  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  9. 
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The  above  are  the  principal  forms  that  appear  to  me 
Primary  (thoiigh  some  doubt  may  rest  upon  the  ninth 
and  tenth) ;  and  probably  others  will  hereafter  be  discp^ 
vered,  since  at  present  our  knowledge  of  the  larvae  of 
most  of  the  Orders  is  very  limited.  And  now  having  given 
you  this  generalization  of  them,  as  far  as  t}iey  are  known 
to  me,  I  shall  next,  in  a  slight  survey  of  those  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  lay  before  you  what  I  have  further  to  ob- 
serve upon  this  subject 

Coleoptera.  The  Anopluriform  coleopterous  larvce,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  W.  MacLeay's  view  of  them,  include 
both  those  of  CoccineUa  L.,  Chrysomela  L.,  and  Cas^ 
sida  L. ;  but  this  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  further  con«< 
sideration.  With  regard  to  the  two  former — those  of 
Goccinella  are  carnivorous,  those  of  Chrysomela  herbin 
vorous;  the  first  is  also  usually  more  flat  and  depressed. 
As  to  the  latter,  Cassida  *,  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  a 
peculiar  type,  distinguished  not  only  by  its  radiated  mar- 
gin, but  by  the  remarkable  deflected  apal  fork  on  which  it 
parries  its  excrement  At  present  I  know  no  analogous 
form  amongst  the  apterous  tribes ;  I  must  therefore  leave 
this  without  a  denomination.  Perhaps  the  larva  of  Hispa 
or  Alumnsj  when  known,  will  throw  light  upon  this  sub-i 
ject  The  larva  pf  Endomychns  agrees  with  that  of  Coc-i' 
cinella. 

There  are  very  few  known  larvae  that  approach  to  a  true 
Thysanuriform  type  in  this  order:  that  most  celebrated  is 
the  one  supposed  to  belong  to  Meloe;  but  the  claim  of  this 
to  be  so  considered,  is,  45  we  have  seen,  rather  dubious. 
Should  this  point  at  last  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  it 

*  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  2. 
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will  probably  carry  with  it  the  whole  tribe  of  vesicatory 
beetles*  But  even  this  animal  in  its  general  structure  is 
anophtri/arm :  the  only  circumstance  that  gives  it  any  ana- 
logy to  the  T^satiura  being  its  anal  setce.  Mr.  William 
MacLieay  is  inclined  to  regard  some  of  the  larvae  of  the 
Malacadermi  Latr^  but  which  of  them  he  does  not  state, 
as  probably  belonging  to  the  tribe  in  question  *•  Those  of 
Lampyris  and  of  Telephorus^  as  described  and  figured  by 
De  Greer  ^,  appear  to  me  intermediate  between  the  Ana^ 
pkari/brm  and  CAilopodi/arm  Types :  they  have  no  anal 
sedfbrm  or  styliform  appendages,  their  mandibulae  are 
frlcate,  and  theii  habits  seem  carnivorous. 

Ebcamples  of  Ckilopodiform  coleopterous  larvae  are 
more  numerous*  Of  this  description  are  those  of  Gy^ 
rinusy  Cicindela^  Carabusj  and  StaphyUnus.  That  of  the 
first,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  most  perfectly  Seohpefp^ 
drifbrm  of  any  yet  known;  yet  the  gills  or  respiratory 
laminae,  a  pair  of  which  issues  from  each  abdominal  seg- 
ment^  and  two  pair  from  the  last  ^,  prove  that  there  is 
no  slight  analogy  between  it,  and  indeed  many  other 
aquatic  larv»,  and  the  Stomapoda  amongst  the  Crustacea. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  analogy  with  the  Decapoda  of 
the  same  Class  is  presented  by  the  larva  of  Ih^iseusy  &c<, 
which  Mr.  MacLeay  considers  as  Chilopodtformi  but 
which  exhibits  no  other  resemblance  to  Scolqpendra  than 


^  Hor.  Eniomolog.  465.  ^  De  Geer  iv.  06.  /.  ii./.  5—8. 

*  Ibid.  L  xiii./.  16 — 19.  A  very  singular  larva,  which  preyi  upoa 
that  oi  Akyrodes  proletella  Latr.,  if  Reaumur's  figure  be  correct  (ii, 
/.  xxv./.  18^—20),  is  of  a  perfect  ChUopodiform  type,  the  abdomt- 
nal  legs  being  represented  by  a  tubercle  crowned  by  a  bristle :  yet 
even  ^is,  which  turns  to  a  minute  beetle  (Ibid./,  ^l),  has  some  ten-, 
dency  to  the  Anopluriform  type. 
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in  iU  predaceous  habite  and  threatening  aspect  Its 
convex,  compressed^  tapering  body,  terminating  in  setse 
or  laminee,  is  certainly  much  more  like  that  of  a  shrimp 
or  a  prawn ;  to  which  the  older  Entomologists  thought  it 
was  akin  %  and  after  which  they  named  it  As  Mr.  Mac- 
Lea/s  object  was,  to  take  all  his  forms  from  the  Ameta^ 
bolOf  perhaps  these  larvae  will  best  &U  in  with  his  ChUo- 
podifarm  type;  though  in  the  general  form  of  their  body 
they  most  represent  a  section  {Lepisma  L.)  of  the  7%y- 
sanura. 

ChilqgfuUkifimtt  forms  are  equally  numerous  in  the 
Coleqptera  with  the  preceding*  The  wire-worm,  or  larva 
of  Elaier  S^eHs^  as  to  shape  best  represents  the  full- 
grown  Iulus\  and  those  of  the  Petalocera  {Scarabaus  L*, 
Lucanus  L.)  the  young  one. 

The  most  abundant  of  all  forms  in  this  order,  is,  I 
think,  the  Vermiform^  upon  which  I  have  nothing  further 
to  remark. 

With  regard  to  Crustaceous  forms  in  Ccleopteraj  be- 
sides the  Deeapodifarmya^i  noticed,  I  possess  two  speci- 
mens of  larvae  of  Silphida  which  seem  to  exhibit  a  con- 
aiderable  analogy  with  the  Isopodous  Cmstacea^  one  rather 


*  **  Squilla  mteciwn  a  squilla  jEnic^  /Mirum  ^fferiP  Mouifet,  319. 

^  A  remarkable  difference  obtains  between  the  larva  of  the  wire-; 
worm  and  that  of  Slater  undulatus.  In  the  former,  the  last  segment 
is  longer  than  the  preceding  one,  terminating  in  a  small  acute  mucro 
at  the  aipex^  with  a  deep  cavity,  perhaps  a  spiracle,  on  each  side,  at 
the  base.  In  the  latter,  this  sc^gment  is  shorter  than  the  preceding 
one,  forming  above  a  nearly  circular  plate ;  the  margin  of  which  is  a 
little  elevated,  and  armed  on  each  side  with  three  teeth,  and  at  the 
Bpex  with  a  pair  of  furcate  recurved  horns,  and  without  any  basal 
spiracle.  De  Geer  iv.  156.  /.  v./.  25.  I  have  a  similar  larva,  but  not 
the  same  species. 
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c»nvex  and  the  othw  flatter,  so  as  to  ffve  the  idea  of  an 
Armaditto  and  of  an  Oniscus. 
Strepsiptera.     Larva  Vermiform. 
Dermaptera.   Larva  Thysanuriform.    Type  Podura  or 
SmhUhurus, 

Orthaptera.  Mr.  MacLeay  considers  the  larvae  of  this 
Order  as  primarily  T^ysanuriform*y  though  he  allows 
the  resemblance  between  them  and  Ampkipoda  to  be  par- 
ticularly striking^.  For  my  own  part,  their  prototypes  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  in  the  Crustaceop  and  dieir  analogical  re- 
lations to  the  Tkjf samara  much  more  distant   I  trust  this 
will  appear  to  you  the  reverse  of  dubious  in  a  progress 
through  the  Crustaceous  Orders.     I  begin  with  the  Iso- 
poda*     Take  the  larva  of  a  BHattOy  and  place  it  between 
a  Lepismoy  or  Machilis^  and  an  Oniscus,  or  Porcellio ; 
you  will  find  that  in  shape  and  width,  and  the  form  of  its 
anal  styles,  it  resembles  the  latter  much  more  than  it  does 
the  former,  with  which  it  possesses  scarcely  any  character 
in  common,  except  its  multiardculate  antennee.   It  is  re- 
markable, that  amongst  the  Blattida  we  meet  with  spe- 
cies that  represent  both  the  Oniscida  and  Armadillo  or 
Glomeris  ^,  the  latter  being  more  convex  than  the  former. 
In  their  habits  the  Blattse  certainly  agree  with  Lepisma  ; 
and  Dumeril,  who  thought  the  latter  and  Podura  sub- 
ject to  a  metamorphosis,  imagined  they  were  related  ^. 

The  Specti*es  of  StoU  {Phasma  F.)  are  so  strikingly 
analogous  to  another  crustaceous  tribe,  the  Lamodipoda, 
particularly  the  genus  CapreUa,  that  Mont^u  gave  one 
spedes  the  Trivial  name  of  Phasma  ^.  The  jumping  Am^ 

*  Hor.  EfUmtidog,  397.      *»  /*«.  399.      «  Ibid.  438.  Note  ♦. 

*  Traitc  Element,  ii.  35.  n.  577. 

*  Trans,  Lintu  Soc,  viL  66.  /.  vi./.  3, 
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phipodi/bmi  Crustacea  are  represented  eictremely  weliby 
Gryllus  L.,  and  the  Stomapodiformy  particularly  SquiUa 
Mantis^  by  Mantis.  The  resemblance  in  this  last  instance 
is  so  very  striking,  that  it  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the 
least  intelligent  observer.  Orthopterous  insects  may  per- 
haps one  day  be  discovered  analogous  to  the  two  other 
crustaceous  orders,  the  Decapods  and  Branchiopods  i  but 
at  present  I  know  of  none  of  that  description. 

Hemiptera.  The  larvee  of  this  order,  which  in  general 
resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  that  they  have  no 
wings,  seem  most  commonly  to  belong  to  the  Anopluri'- 
form  type  ^;  but  the  Aphides^  Chermes^  and  Tltrips  may, 
I  think,  be  regarded  as  more  analogous  to  the  genera 
Podura  and  Sminthurus  in  the  Thysanura  ^.  I  have  some 
suspicion  that  the  Nepid^y  Naucoris^  and  the  remipedes, 
Notonecta^  Sigaray  &c.  may  find  their  prototypes  amongst 
the  Crustacea ;  but  my  confined  knowledge  of  the  latter 
does  not  enable  me  to  point  to  any  individual  genera  or 
tribes  that  they  may  be  presumed  to  represent 

Neuroptera^  As  the  kinds  of  larvae  of  the  different  tribes 
composing  this  order,  as  it  now  stands,  are  very  various^ 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  analogical  forms  they  repre- 
sent are  equally  so.  The  LibeUuUna  MacLeay  (whose 
metamorphosis  that  gentleman  has  denominated  sulh' 
semicompletey  a  term  warranted  by  their  losing  in  their 
perfect  state  the  mask  before  described^)  in  their  oral 
organs,  particularly  by  their  galeate  maxilla  and  distinct 
Ugula  \  have  some  relation  to  the  Ortkopterd^  the  proto* 
types  of  whose  larvae  we  have  found  amongst  the  Ottf- 

*  Compare  De  Geer  iii.  L  xi./.  3.  and  t  xviL/.  14.  &c 

*»  Ibid.  L  If,  4, 9.  t,  ilf.  15.  t.  ix./.  4.  «^  See  above,  p.  1«5— , 

«*  Compare  PLAXi:  VI.  Fio.  6.  with  Fio.  12  <r,  rf,  i 
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tacea :  probably,  therefore,  those  of  the  tribe  in  question 
Itirk  in  that  class ;  a  suspicion  that  receives  strong  con- 
firmation from  the  larva  of  Agrion  *,  which  in  its  taper* 
ing  body  and  anal  natatorious  laminae  represents  a  shrimp. 
Thelarvie  of  that  very  peculiar  and  distinct  tribe,  the  JSpAe- 
merinay  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Stomapo- 
diform  and  Thysanuriform  t3rpes.   Their  natatory  respira- 
tory abdominal  Itmiinae  seem  copied  from  the  former,  and 
dieir  anal  diverging  setse  from  the  latter  ^.   The  Myrme' 
Uonina^  as  well  in  their  general  form  as  in  their  motions 
and  habits,  present  a  most  singular  analogy  with  the  tribe 
of  spiders,  as  does  also  in  some  respect  that  of  Cicindela. 
With  regard  to  Panorpa^  which  Mr.  MacLeay  remai*ks 
is  related  to  Myrmelean^,  and  is  a  most  ferocious  insect^, 
as  its  larva  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  nothing  certain 
respecting  its  analogical  form  can  be  asserted;  but  should 
it,  like  the  male  fly,  represent  the  scorpion,  both  orders 
of  Arachnida  will  have  their  representatives  in  the  class 
we  are  considering.    The  Corydalinay  as  far  as  the  larva 
of  Hemerobius  instructs  us,  is  Chilopodifbrm^  but  with  a 
t^dency  to  the  Araneidiform  Type.     The  Ametabola 
also  furnish  the  protolype  of  the  next  tribe,  the  Termi' 
tinoy  which,  as  is  evident  both  from  Psocus  and  Termes^ 
are  perfectly  Ancpluri/brm.   The  Sialina^  or  Plicipennes 
of  Latreille,  excluding  Trichoptera  Kirby,  appear  to  me 
to  be  intermediate  between  the  Chilopodiform  and  Stoma*' 
podtjbrm  Types,  and  not  without  some  relation  to  the 
Thysanteriform.   Their  pediform,  jointed,  respiratory  ab- 
dominal appendages,  their  head  and  falcate  mandibles, 
seem  copied  from  the  first  tribe.     The  same  appendages 

*  De  Gcer  ii.  t,  xxi./.  4,  5.        •»  Swamm.  Bibl.  yai.  i,  xiii./.  1, 
«=  fior.  JEntomoiog,  438.  ^  See  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  266. 
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considered  as  organs  of  respiration^  and  their  taper  forks, 
are  moulded  upon  the  plan  of  the  Stomapodifbrm  Crus-^ 
taceuy  and  the  long  seta  which  terminates  the  abdomen  is 
upon  the  Thysanuriform  plan  ^. 

Trichoptera.  The  larvae  of  this  order  appear,  also  to 
be  constructed  upon  a  double  plan.  The  respiratory 
threads  observable  in  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  abdomen  connect  it  with  the  Stomapoda^  and  its  cy- 
lindrical elongate  body  with  Chtlognatkiform  types  in  the 
Lepidoptera  **. 

Lepidoptertu  The  great  majority  of  larvas  in  this  or- 
der are  Ckilognathifarm^  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
remark.  Those  of  the  Geometrte  recede  from  this  tjrpe, 
both  in  their  motions  and  the  distance  and  number  of 
their  legs.  In  both  these  respects  they  represent  the  Lcs^ 
modipoda  in  the  Crustacea  ^.  Other  caterpillars  are  OmS' 
ctform;  and  a  third  sort  seem  to  leave  the  jhinulosetypey 
and  imitate  that  of  the  MoUuscOy  and  one  is  figured  by 
Madame  Merian^  which  appears  to  tend  even  to  the 
Chilopodifcrm  type. 

Hymencptera.  In  this  order  the  larvae  of  the  saw-flies, 
Tentkredo  L.,  are  in  general  ChUognathiform^  though  some 
are  Oniscifomny  others  Limaciformj  and  those  of  Lyda  F. 
(CepJudeia  Jur.)  and  Sirex^  have  a  Vermiform  tendency, 

*  De  G^r  li.  U  zxiii.  /.  9 — 14.  Comp.  Reaum.  iv.  U  xv. 
/  1, 2. 

^  Dc  Geer  ii.  /.  xiv./.  7.  &c.  The  caterpillar  of  P.  G,  Scndiataia 
L.  like  those  of  Phryganea,  has  these  respiratory  threads.  IbUL  i. 
/.  xxxvii./.  2 — ^6.  De  Geer  has  described  the  lanra  of  a  Phryganea  L. 
which  is  without  any  respiratory  threads,  ii.  569.  t,  xv./.  10. 

^  Hor.  EtUomalog,  401.  Montagu  in  Lirm,  Tram.  vii.  67* 

^  Ins,  Surinam,  t,  xxviii.  Compare  Ibid,  U  xix.  right-hand  figure. 

«  Plate  XVIII.  Fic.  10. 
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and  are  a  stepping-stone  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  order, 
which  are  all  Vermiform  and  apods. 

Diptera.  The  majority  of  this  order  may  be  set  down 
as  Vermiform^  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
them  bear  an  analogy  to  animals  that  appear  far  removed 
from  the  Annidosa.  Thus,  the  larva  of  Siratyomis  Cha- 
meleon seems  to  exhibit  no  small  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  Polypi  vaginati  in  the  Acrita  subkingdom  of  Mr.  W. 
MacLeay^.  That  of  Culex  and  some  others  is  con- 
structed on  a  quite  different  type  from  the  rest,  and  seems 
to  posses^  some  sntlogy  to  the  Branchiopod  Crustacea. 

Though  some  of  these  analogies  are  more  striking  than 
others,  yet  in  almost  all  that  I  have  stated  there  is  that 
kind  of  resemblance  that  could  not  be  the  result  of  what  is 
called  mere  chance;  and  Mr.  MacLeay,  by  first  pointing 
out  this  plan  of  the  AU-wise  Creator,  and  by  laying  down 
the  doctrine  of  analogies  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
affinities  in  the  animal  kingdom,  has  furnished  the  be- 
liever with  a  new  argument  against  those  attacks  of  the 
infidel,  that  would  render  null  those  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Author  of  nature  with  which  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  creation  furnish  us;  by  affirming  most 
absurdly,  and  under  the  most  stultifying  blindness  of 
mind,  that  the  creatures  were  in  a  manner  their  own  cre- 
ators, their  wants  under  local  circumstances  stimulating 
them  to  efforts  that  in  a  long  course  of  years  produced 
all  the  diffsrent  forms  akid  organizations  that  are  now  to 
be  found  in  our  globe.  The  affinities  and  close  connexion 
of  beings  with  each  other,  so  that  the  ascent  from  low  to 
high  is  usually  by  the  most  gentle  gradations,  is  the  cir- 

■  Swamm.  Btbl,  Nai,  L  xxxix.    Plate  XIX.  Fio.  13. 
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cuinst&nce  on  which  they  build  this  strange  ttnd  itnpiofM 
theory.  But  the  fact,  that  certain  animals  of  one  tribe 
were  created  with  a  view  to  certain  animals  of  another, 
so  as  to  present  a  striking  aspect  of  correspondence,  pa* 
rallel  almost  with  that  of  type  and  antitype,  without  any 
real  affinity  or  approximation; — ^this  triumphantly  proves 
a^Power  above  and  without  them,  who  has  associated 
them  not  only  in  a  complex  chain  of  affinities,  but  has 
caused  them  to  represent  and  figure  each  other,  even 
when  evidently  far  removed,  so  as  to  give  a  mutual  cor-^ 
respondence  and  harmony  to  the  whole,  which  could  be 
produced  only  by  a  Being  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom, 
who  made  all  things  after  a  general  preconceived  plan 
and  system, 

iv.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  clothing  with  which 
larvas  are  furnished.    Many  are  quite  naked,  and  smooth 
or  rough  only  with  granular  elevations  or  tubercles  or** 
derly  arranged;  but  a  very  considerable  number,  espe-< 
cially  of  the  Lepidoptera  order,  are  clothed  with  hair  or 
bristles  of  different  kinds,  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
and  arranged  in  different  modes ;  and  a  proportion  still 
smaller  have  their  skin  beset  with  spines  or  a  mixture  of 
spines  and  hairs.     Lyonnet  found  that  the  hairs  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  great  goat-moth  ( Cossus  ligniperda)  were 
hollow,  though  not  to  the  apex :  probably  this  is  the  case 
with  those  of  other  larvae^  as  well  as  with  their  spines* 
In  this  instance  they  were  set,  he  observes,  in  a  corneous 
ring,  or  very  short  cylinder^  elevated  a  litde  above  the 
skin.    The  hair  passes  through  this  ring,  and  appears  ta 
be  rooted  in  a  soft  integument,  which  clothes  the  skin 
within,  and  upon  which  the  nerves  form  a  reticular  tissue^ 
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some  of  which  he  thinks  he  has  even  seen  enter  the  root 
of  the  hairs,  which  perhaps  are  organs  of  touch  *. 

Of  the  pilose  larvse,  some,  like  most  of  those  of  the 
smaller  moths  {Geometrc^  Tortrixy  Pyralisy  &c.),  have 
merely  a  few  scattered  short  hairs,  scarcely  perceptible  ex- 
cept through  a  lens:  others  {Odenesispotatoriay  LasuKam-^ 
pa  Bubi)  are  covered  with  down  more  or  less  thick :  in 
others  {Eriogaster  lanestrisy  iMsiocampa  Nemtria)  the 
hair  is  slenderer,  and  more  like  wool;  the  body  of  two  spe- 
cies which  I  purchased  from  the  coUection  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cillon  is  covered  with  woolly  hairs,  so  long  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  a  shock-dog;  and  Madam  Merian 
has  figured  a  similar  one,  which  she  could  not  bring  to  the 
perfect  state  ^.  The  hairs  of  many  BombyciddPy  known 
commonly  by  the  name  of  hairy  caterpillars^  as  Arctia  er^ 
mineay  &c  are  stiiFer,  resembling  bristles ;  sometimes,  as 
in  Arctia  chrysorhea^  mixed  with  shorter  ones.  The 
hairs  either  spring  immediately  from  the  skin  {Nocttia 
AceriSf  leporina)^  or,  as  is  more  general,  proceed  only 
firom  certain  tubercular  elevations,  usually  subhemisphe- 
rical,  but  sometimes  conical ;  of  which  a  number  varying 
fix>m  four  to  twelve  are  found  on  each  segment  of  diffe- 
rent species.  They  seem  to  issue  from  these  tubercles,. 
as  little  diverging  streams  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.. 
In  both  cases,  they  form  a  coating  usually  so  dense  as- 
to  conceal  the  body,  but  sometimes  more  thinly  set,  and 
admitting  the  skin  to  be  seen  more  or  less  between  them. 
In  a  caterpillar  of  the  beautiful  A7'ctia  octdariay  the  hairs 
are  set  upon  tubercles  alternately  nearer  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margin  of  each  segment,  so  as  to  form  a  dense 

•  Lyonnet  69—.      *      *  Surinam,  i.  Wn.  right-hand  figure. 
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band)  the  rest  being  naked ;  and  in  the  lovely  green  and 
black  one  of  Satumia  Pavonia^  each  tubercle  bears  but 
six  hairs,  diverging  like  a  star,  the  central  one^  being  the 
longest  and  capitate,  so  that  the  chief  part  of  the  body 
appears  naked.  This  diverging  position  of  the  hairs  is 
most  common  in  the  thick-clothed  larvae  also,  but  many 
have  them  placed  differently :  thus,  in  those  of  Callimor" 
pha  Caja  and  Arctia  villtca^  they  are  all  directed  towards 
the  tail,  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine :  in  some  others 
the  anterior  ones  point  towards  the  head:  in  that  of 
Etiogaster  Quercus  half  of  the  tuft  of  hairs  of  each  tu- 
bercle is  directed  downwards,  the  other  half  upwards : 
ki  that  of  Arctia  Solids  all  the  hairs  point  downwards, 
so  that  the  belly  is  thickly  covered,  while  the  back  is 
bare.  Another  variation  is,  that  the  hair^  of  half  the 
tubercle  are  sometimes  very  long,  whUe  those  of  the 
other  half  are  very  short,  and  even  of  a  difl^ent  colour  •*. 
In  the  larva  of  Tussuck  moths  {Laria  pudibundn^Jasce^ 
Una,  &c.)  the  hairs  are  collected  into  tufts  of  a  singular 
appearance,  those  on  the  intermediate  segments  of  the 
back  being  quite  level  at  the  top,  so  as  to  resemble  so 
many  brushes;  while  those  on  the  first  and  last  segments 
are  longer,  and  composed  of  feathered  hairs  converging 
to  a  point  at  their  extremity,  like  a  common  camel--hair- 
pencil  ^.  This  last  mode  of  arrangement  prevails  also  in 
the  larva  of  Noctua  Aceris ;  but  in  this  the  pencils  are 
shorter,  exactly  wedge-shaped,  and  distinguished  by  an- 
other particularity,  that  of  springing  directly  from  tlie 

•  Sepp  iv.  U  VL.f.  3.  U  xvi./.  2, 3. 

*  N.  Diet.  d'HisL  Nat.  vi.  254. 

'  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  6.    One  of  these  larvoe  was  taken  at  Mel- 
ville Island.  See  Parry's  Voyage,  Appendix  No.  x.  37. 
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skin,  and  not  from  a  tubercle.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  large  caterpillars  of  Odenesis  potatoria^  which  has  a 
double  row  of  short  bundles  of  black  hairs  on  the  back, 
intermixed  with  larger  ones :  at  each  end  of  the  body  is 
a  pencil  of  converging  hairs,  and  the  sides  are  spotted 
with  bimdles  of  white  ones,  which  with  longer  tawny 
ones  are  bent  downwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the 
creature '.  Some  liave  the  anterior  aigrettes  disposed  like 
the  arms  of  a  cross,  of  which  the  body  of  the  caterpillar 
is  the  3t(em  ^.  But  not  only  is  there  considerable  variety 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  hairs  that  clothe  our 
little  larvae,  the  hairs  themselves  differ  much  in  their  kind 
and  structure,  of  which  I  will  now,  before  I  proceed  to 
consider  spines,  give  you  some  account  Several  of  them 
are  featliered  like  the  plumes  of  a  bird :  this  is  the  case 
with  those  of  Morpho  Idomenetcs,  on  each  segment  of  the 
body  of  which  are  three  blue  tubercles,  like  60  many  little 
turquois  beads,  from  each  of  which  proceeds  along  black 
plume  *=.  Other  hairs  terminate  in  a  club ;  those  of  the 
larva  of  Noctua  Alni^  a  specimen  of  which  I  possess  taken 
in  England,  are  flat  and  mcrassated  at  the  apex,  some- 
thing like  the  antennae  of  some  SphingteLe,  Mad.  Merian 
has  figured  the  caterpillar  of  another  moth  which  feeds 
upon  the  Papaw-tree  {CaricaPapaya)Yfi^  similar  hairs**. 
But  the  most  remarkable  larva  for  the  shape  of  its  hairs 
is  that  of  ArUkremis  Musajofnim,  the  little  pest  of  omr  ca- 

*  Sepp.  iv.  t  viii./.  4.  Some  species  have  three,  others  four, 
and  others  even  five  of  these  brushes.  N,  Diet,  d*Hist.  Nat  vi. 
255. 

•*  Ibid.  Merian  Eruc.  xxxiv.  upper  left  hand  figure. 

'  Merian  Int.  Surinam,  t,  Ix. 

■*  Ibid.  i.  xl. 
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bnetfl^  which  I  notioed  ift  a^  imner  letter  >.  All  the  hairs 
of  its  body  are  roagb  with  minute  points;  but  those  of 
six  diveigmg  long  tufts  or  aigrettes^  laid  obliquely  oti 
the  anal  extremity  of  the  body,  which  the  animal  when 
abrmed  erects  as  a  porcupine  does  its  quills,  are  of  a 
most  singular  structure:  every  hair  is  composed  of  a  se* 
ries  of  litde  conical  pieces,  placed  end  to  end,  the  point 
of  which  is  directed  towards  the  origin  of  each  hair,  which 
is  terminated  at  the  odier  extremity  by  a  long  and  large 
conical  mass,  resembling  somewhat  the  head  of  a  pike^ 
Besides  the  one  latdy  mentioned,  other  caterpillars 
are  rendered  striking  by  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  tuber- 
des  firom  which  their  hairs  emerge.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  thick  large  caterpillar  of  a  Bombyx, 
which  feeds  upon  the  PHdiumpyriferum^  or  white  GuaVa, 
figured  by  Madame  Merian.  This  caterpillar,  .which  is 
white,  with  transverse  black  stripes,  and  which  has  two 
nngular  long  converging  curved  bunches  of  hairs  near 
the  tail,  is  qilendidly  adorned  on  each  side  with  fifty  red 
tubercles,  shining  like  coral,  from  which  proceed  six  or 
seven  long  diverging  hairs.  Leeuwenhoeck  took  these 
tubercles  for  eyes  ^«  Another  figured  by  the  same  lady, 
who  mistakes  it,  with  her  usual  inaccuracy,  for  the  larva 
of  a  Jj^dPus  ¥^  and  which  seems  by  her  description  to 
be  between  the  omscifarm  and  limacifarm  types,  has  the 
apparently  fleshy  mamillse  that  project  firom  its  sides  and 
back  crowned  with  little  hairy  red  globes,  which  give  the 
animal  a  most  singular  and  unique  appearance^.  Hav- 
ing thus  described  some  of  the  principal  modes  in  which 

•'  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  $38. 

»•  De  GecT  it.  £07.  t  viiL/.  4—6. 

^  Ins.  Sur.  i,  ziz.  right  hand  caterpillar.  *  Ibid.  xli. 
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die  All-wise  Creator  has  decked  and  defended  these 
creatures  with  hairsj  I  shall  next  give  you  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  spines  with  which  he  has  armed  others. 
The  spinous  larvae  are  principally  leptdopterousj  and  more 
particuLiriy  conspicuous  in  some  tribes  of  the  genus  Pa- 
pilio  L.,  though  some  saw-flies  and  Diptera  are  also  di- 
stinguished by  them.  Vanessa  Jo^^  Atalanta  and  Uriica^ 
Argyrmis  Paphiaj  Urania  LeiJuSj  and  many  other  But- 
terflies, &C.  are  clothed  with  long  sharp  points,  which 
daim  the  denomination  of  spines,  rather  than  that  of 
hairs  or  brisdes;  being  homy  and  hard,  and  so  stifi*at 
the  point  as  readily  to  pierce  the  skin.  Those  of  the  last- 
mentioned  species,  Madame  Merian  says,  are  as  stifle  as 
iron-wire '^^  They  are  scnnetimes  entirely  simphy  and 
look  like  spikes  rather  than  spines,  as  in  the  caterpillar 
of  NympAalts  Amphinome  and  Morpho  Menelaus^;  but 
ordinarily  they  are  beset  with  hairs,  or  more  commonly 
with  shorter  spines,  which  ofl;en  give  them  the  appearance 
of  plumes,  as  in  Urania  Leibis  just  mentioned:  sometimes 
these  lateral  spines,  are  so  long  as  to  have  the  i^pear- 
ancei^a  branch  of  a  tree;  this  is  strikingly  the  case  with 
a  small  caterpillar  which  Captain  Hancock  brought  from 
Bnudl;  its  body  is  so  thickly  planted  with  spines  of  this 
description,  that  it  absolutely  wears  the  appearance  of 
a  forest  or  thicket  in  miniature.  A  singular  circum- 
stanee  attends  the  spines  of  this  q)ecies :  in  many  cases 
a  smaller  and  very  slender  hairJike  spine  issues  from 
them,  resembling  a  sting;  and  this  accounts  fi>r  an  ob- 
servation of  Abbott's,  that  many  American  caterpillars 
siifig  like  a  netde,  raising  litde  white  blisters  on  the  skin 

•  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  13. 

^  Ins,  Sur,  t.  x\ix.  *  Ibid,  t  vii.  liii. 
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when  accidentally  or  sUghtly  touched  ^.    Lewin  has  de- 
scribed the  caterpillar  of  a  moth  found  in  New  Holland, 
which  he  names  Bonibyx  tndnerans^  that,  like  these  Ame- 
ricans, has  also  the  power  of  wounding,  but  in  a  difierent 
way.     It  darts  out,  he  says,  when  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  any  thing,  from  as  many  knobs  or  protube- 
raiiGM  in  its  back  eight  bunches  of  litde  stings,  with 
which  it  inflicts  a  very  painful  and  venomous  wound  ^« 
Thfe  caterpillar  of  Papilio  Protesilaus  F.,  if  Madame  Me- 
rian's  account  and  figure  of  it  are  correct,  has  its  body 
armed  with  hairy  spiiies,  the  extreme  point  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  star-shaped  appendage  ^.     Those  of  a 
few  saw-4ies  (^Tenthredo  Pruni  L.),  and  another  figured 
by  Reauihur^,  are  covered  with  a  little  forest  of  spines 
without  lateral  branches,  but  divided  into  a  fork  at  the 
apex.     Some  spines  are  mjerely  rough,  with  very  short 
points,  as  those  round  the  head,  which  give  so  terrific  an 
appearance  to  the  caterpillar  of  the  Bombyx  regalis^  of 
some  proceedings  of  which  I  gave  you  an  account  in  one 
of  my  former  letters  *. 

I  must  now  say  something  upon  tlie  airangement  of 
these  spines.  Though  in  a  few  instances  so  thickly  set 
as  entirely  to  conceal  the  body  of  the  animal,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Brazil  one  lately  mentioned,  yet  generally 
.  speaking,  even  when  they  are  most  numerous^  they  per- 
mit the  skin  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Their  arrangement 
is  various,  diough  always  orderly :  in  the  majority  they 

»  Smith's  Abbott's  Ins.  of  Georg.  Pref.  vi. 

^  Prodromtu  £ntotnology. 

^  Ins.  Sur.  t.  xlLii.  The  6giire  represents  only  the  two  spines  near 
the  head  as  thus  circumstanced. 

«»  Reaum.  v.  /.  xii./.  8,  14.    Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  11. 

•  See  above.  Vol.  IL  p.  238.  This,  with  B.  impcratoria^  &c.  in  the 
modern  system,  should  form  a  genus. 
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are  planted  singly,  but  in  some  caterpillars  in  bundles. 
In  thatof  jS(z/Kntia/<7,  on  each  segment  there  are  six  bun- 
dles of  longish,  quill-shaped,  sharp,  slender,  diverging 
spines,  which  also  appear  to  sheath  aculei.  Madame 
Merian  has  figured  this  larva,  or  one  very  near  it,  as  the 
grub  of  a  Euglossa  *,  with  which,  though  she  affirms  she 
traced  it  to  the  fly,  it  can  have  no  connection.  With  re- 
gard to  numbej\  some  larvae  have  only  four  spines  on 
each  segment;  others  five,  others  again  six,  and  others 
seven,  or  even  eight:  they  are  planted  on  the  sides  and 
back  only,  never  on  the  belly.  They  are  often  more  nu- 
merous on  the  intermediate  than  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  segments;  but  sometimes  the  reverse  of  this 
takes  place;  in  that  oi  Attcums  Erythrina  only  the  head 
and.  tail  are  armed  with  spines,  the  rest  of  the  body  being 
without  any^;  and  in  that  of  Morpho  Teucer  there  is 
only  a  single  spine  on  the  four  intermediate  segments  ^. 
They  are  usually  all  nearly  of  equal  length ;  but  in  some 
cases  those  of  the  head  and  tail  are  much  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  remarkably  so  in  the  caterpillar  of  Urania 
Leilas^  also  beautifully  plumose,  and  gracefully  waved  ^. 
Those  in  the  second  and  third  segments  are  much  longer 
than  any  of  the  rest  in  that  of  Bombyx  regalis ;  which 
circumstance  gives  it  the  terrific  appearance  lately  al- 
luded to.  In  the  family,  to  which  Argynnis  Paphia  be- 
longs, the  larva  is  adorned  with  two  on  tlie  back  of  the 
first  segment  twice  as  long  as  the  rest,  and  resembling 
at  first  sight  two  antennse. 

The  spines,  as  well  as  the  hairs  of  the  new  skin,  are 
concealed  under  the  old  one,  and  not  incased  in  its  spines; 

*  Jns,  Sw*  U  xlvtii.  right  hand  iigurr.  ^  Ihid.  t.  xi. 

'  JHd.  L  xxui.  '  Ibid,  t.  xxix. 
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but  Bonnet  afoertained,  that  if  cut  off  very  closely,  the 
larva  sometimes  died  in  consequence^  whilst  no  such  re- 
sult followed  a  similar  <^ration  on  hairy  larvae.  We 
feaom  from  Reaumur  *,  that  some  spinous  larvae  of  saw- 
flies  ( Tentkredo  L.)  lose  their  spines  at  jdie  last  change  of 
their  skin ;  and  from  Madame  Merian,  that  that  of  AtUt^ 
cus  EfytkrtTue  before  mentioned  loses  also  at  the  same 
period  the  six  tremendous  black  spikes  that  arm  its  black 
and  yellow  larvae.  The  grubs  of  ants  that  are  destined 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  larva  state  arehairy^  but  are  not 
so  in  summer  \  The  spines  found  in  the  grubs  of  some 
gad-flies  {(Esirus  L.)  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
above  described,  being  very  minute  triangular  flat  plates, 
arranged  in  different  and  contrary  directions  ^,  and  serv* 
ing  the  insect  merely  to  change  its  place  and  fix  itself '^^ 

Two  other  kinds  of  clothings  if  so  they  may  be  called, 
neither  coming  under  the  description  of  hairs  nor  spines^ 
are  found  in  some  other  larvae,  not  only  amongst  the  i>- 
pidopteroj  but  also  in  some  of  the  other  orders*  Nytni*^ 
phalk  Pepuli  and  others  of  the  same  fiunily  have  larvae 
furnished  on  the  back  of  each  segment  with  cyliiidrioo* 
conical  processes  of  a  fleshy  substance,  obtuse  at  the  apex 
and  surrounded  with  capitate  hairs.  In  that  of  N.  Sy^ 
biUa^  which  has  on  each  segment  two  fleshy  protube- 
rances, they  are  bifurcate  or  trifiircate,  and  also  encir- 
cled at  the  base  with  a  hairy  tuft  ^  Others,  as  those  of 
Melitaa  Artemis^  Cynthia^  &c  have  each  segment  beset 
.  on  the  back  with  from  seven  to  nine  fleshy,  pubescent, 
wedge-shaped  protuberances ;  two  larger  ones  projecting 

•  Reaiim.  v.  95.  *  Huber  Moeurt  des  Fourmit,  79. 

«  See  above.  Vol.  II.  p.  «76— .  *  Resum.  v.  7«.  /.  ix./.  2—4. 
•Ros. /.211. 
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over  the  head.  Under  this  head,  too^  may  be  noticed, 
the  glutinous  secretion  which  dothes  the  grub  of  Cumus 
Scrophdarue^  a  litde  weeril ;  and  of  Tenihredo  Cerasi  L. 
a  sKW'Sj^  and  that  waxy  or  powdery  substance  whidi 
transpires  through  the  skin  dTthe  larvn  of  several  ^hp- 
desy  ChermeSy  Cocci^  Hykdama  ooata  F.,  &c.  The  Jphii^ 
whose  extensive  ravages  of  our  apple-trees  {A,  lanata) 
were  before  described  to  you  %  is  covered  and  quite  con- 
cealed by  this  kind  of  substance,  so  that  the  crevices  in 
the  bark  which  they  inhabit  look  as  if  they  were  filled, 
not  with  animals,  but  with  cotton.  The  insect,  also, 
that  forms  those  curious  galls  produced  upon  the  spruce 
fir,  and  which  imitate  its  cones  {Chermes  JbietU  L.,  Aphis 
De  Geer)  secretes  a  similar  substance.  In  these  and 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  this  matter  seems  to  be,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  wire-draMm  through  numerous  pores  in 
isertain  oval  plates  in  the  skin,  more  depressed  than  the 
rest  of  the  back,  arranged  rq;ularly  upon  the  s^ments, 
and  exhibiting  minute  tuberosities.  When  youn^  these 
animals  have  more  of  tiiis  secretion  than  when  more  ad- 
vanced: it  then  hangs  from  their  anal  extremity  in 
locks  ^ 

But  the  insects  most  remarkable  for  a  covering  of  this 
nature  are  those  Coccida  of  which  Bosc  has  made  a  ge- 
nus under  the  name  of  Dorthesia.  De  Geer  is  the  first 
anthor  that  notices  them,  and  has  given  a  description 
and  figure  of  one  species  under  die  name  of  Coccus  fioc^ 

»  See  above^  Vol.  I.  p.  29,  198—. 

^  De  Geer  iiL  111.  Comp,  121.  It  would  be  as  well  to  adopt  the 
Fkiench  word  floam,  instead,  of  locks  or  flocks,  which  strictly  mean 
very  different  things.  x 
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cosus  *.     It  was  discovered  by  Modeer  upon  some  sere 
fir-leaves  in  a  thick  bed  of  moss.     Panzer  has  figured  a 
second  found  upon   Geranium  sangtmietwt^  which  from 
the  figure  appears  distinct  from  De  Geer's,  under  the 
name  of  Coccus  dubius  ^»    Fabricius  regards  this  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  Dorthesia  characias  of  Bosc,  inhabiting 
Euphorbia  characias  in  South  Europe  ^,     Olivier  found 
.a  species  upon  the  bramble  ^.     I  once  took  one,  which 
appears  to  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, upon  Melampyrum  cristatUTjiy  and  our  indefatigable 
friend  Mr.  Sheppard  has  sent  me  another,  on  what  plant  ^ 
found  I  do  not  remember,  which  does  not  agree  with  any 
that  I  have  mentioned.    The  body  of  the  animals  of  this 
genus  is  covered  by  a  number  of  cottony  or  waxy  Icuninse 
which  partly  cover  each  other,  and  are  arranged  usually 
in  a  triple  series :  in  De  Geer's  figure  the  series  appears 
quadruple,'  the  lateral  ones  being  placed  obliquely.    Hie 
anterior  one  in  my  specimen  covered  the  head,  and  they 
are  all  canaliculate.     Above  the  anus  are  four  diverging 
ones:  the  whole  are  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness. 
When  these  laminae  are  removed,  the  body  appears  di- 
vided into  segments. 

With  respect  to  those  larvae  which  imitate  slugs  by  the 
viscid  covering  that  besmears  them  and  issues  from  their 
pores,  we  learn  from  Professor  Peck  that  this  exudation 
takes  place  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched ;  that  the  animal 
retains  its  humidity  although  exposed  to  the  fiercest  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  that  at  the  last  moult  the  skin  becomes 


•  vii.  604.  /.  xBv./.  26.  «»  Fn.  Germ.  Init,  xxxvi.  21. 

^  Syst  Rhyng.  31 1 .  29.  ^  N,  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix.  554. 
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quite  clean,  and  free  from  all  viscidity*  It  is  probable 
that  the  other  limadform  larvae  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced. Madame  Merian  has  figured  an  onisciform  one, 
the  legs  of  which,  she  says,  are  covered  with  a  viscid  skin : 
this  produced  a  Noctua,  Those  ofPapilio  Anchises  also 
are  slimv,  and  adhere  to  each  otlier  ^. 

V.  Amongst  other  qualities  which  attach  to  larva?,  we 
must  not  omit  to  say  something  concerning  their  Colour. 
For  though  those  which  live  in  darkness,  in  the  eartii, 
in  wood,  in  fruits,  &c.  are,  with  few  exceptions  ^,  of  an 
uniform  whitish  colour^  yet  such  as  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  light  are  usually  adorned  with  a  vast  va- 
riety of  tints,  sometimes  the  most  vivid  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.    That  tlie  white  colour  of  the  former  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  of  light  is  proved  by  an  experi- 
ment of  M.  Dorthes,  who  having  forced  some  to  live  un- 
der glasses,  exposed  to  die  light,  found  that  they  gradu- 
ally became  brown  ^.     To  attempt  any  classification  of 
coloured  larvae  would  be  in  vain,  since  they  are  tinged 
with  ahnost  every  possible  shade  that  can  be  conceived, 
of  many  of  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  examples 
elsewh^e;  and  infinitely  diversified  as  to  the  arrangement 
and  figure  of  their  multiform  markings  and  spots.   A  few 
general  remarks,  therefore,  are  all  that  you  will  expect 
on  this  head.    Many  are  of  one  uniform  colour ;  while  a 
variety  of  tints,  very  diflerent,  and  very  vivid  and  distinct, 
ornament  others.      Sometimes  they  are  distributed  in 

>  Natural  Hitior^  of  the  Slug-vform,  7* 

*»  Ins.  Surinam,  t,  xv.  xvii. 

«  The  larvae  of  Carabus  L.  form  one,  being  generally  black. 

**  Annales  de  ChMe  ii. 
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liHigitiidiiiBl irays or tendfl^  ^tAamim 
Sometiines  they  are  waved  or  spotted,  regularly  or  irre^ 
giilarly ;  at  others  they  are  sprinkled  in  dots,  or  minute 
streaks,  in  every  possible  way*    Various  larvie  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  plant  on  which  they  feed,  whence  they  are 
with  difficulty  discovered  by  their  enemies.  Thus,  a  large 
proportion  oi  Lepidoptei^a  are  green  of  different  shades, 
sometimes  beautifully  contrasted  with  black  bands ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  the  caterpillars  of  two  of  our 
finest  insects  of  thb  order  as  lovely  as  the  fly :  I  mean 
that  of  Papilio  Machcum  and  Satumia  Pavonia.    Very 
frequently  the  larvae  of  quite  different  species  resemble 
each  other  so  exactly,  in  colour  as  well  as  shape,  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishable:   tliis  sometimes  takes 
place  even  where  they  belong  to  different  genera,  as  in 
those  of  Bombyx  versicolor  a  moth,  and  Smerinthus  Po- 
puli  a  hawk-moth.   And  it  sometimes  happens,  very  for- 
tunately for  distinguishing  allied  species,  that  where  the 
perfect  insects  very  nearly  resemble  each  other,  the  lar- 
T8S  are  altogether  dissimilar.   Thus,  the  female  of  Pieris 
Mapa  is  so  much  like  the  same  sex  of  Pieris  Brassicce^ 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  variety  of  it,  did  not  the 
green  caterpillar  of  the  one,  and  the  spotted  one  of  tlie 
other,  evince  the  complete  distinction  of  these  butterflies. 
Noctua  Laducoj  N.  tanbraticoj  and  several  other  species 
of  the  same  tribe,  which  includes  N.  Absintkii^  Verbosely 
CliamomtUce^  Abrotani^  are  so  extremely  alike,  that  the 
most  practiised  eye  can  scarcely  discover  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference between  them,  though  their  larvse  in  colour  and 
markings  are  constantly  distinct/.     The  markings  of 

*   Wien,  Verz.  219. 
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Species  belonging  to  the  same  fiunily  are  usually  difie- 
rent;  but  in  some  cases  the  latter  maybe  prejudged  from 
the  former.  The  larvae  of  many  of  the  genus  Sphinx  h^ 
for  example,  have  their  sid^s  marked  by  oblique  streaks 
running  from  the  back  in  a  direction  towards  the  head ; 
and  by  this  last  circumstance  they  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  Bombyx  versicolor^  Attacus  Tauj  and  otliers  of 
the  same  tribe,  which  have  also  lateral  oblique  striae,  but 
running  from  the  back  towards  the  tail  *•  The  colours 
of  individual  larvae  of  the  same  species  are  usually  alike, 
but  in  Sphinx  Elpenar  and  some  others  they  vary  exceed- 
ingly*  Many,  like  those  of  Lasiocampa  Ihibi,  Satuimia 
minor^  &c,  are  of  one  colour  when  first  disclosed^  and 
assume  x>thers  quite  different  in  riper  age.  Just  previ- 
ously to  changing  their  skin,  the  tints  of  most  larvae  be- 
come as  dull  and  obscure,  as  they  are  fresh  and  vivid  when 
the  change  has  fully  taken  place ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  new  skin  is  quite  differently  marked  from  the  old  one* 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  last  skin  of  some  of 
the  larvae  of  the  genus  Tenthredo  L.,  which  is  entirely 
di&rent  from  all  the  preceding  ones.  As  people  when 
they  advance  far  in  years  usually  become  more  simple  in 
their  dress  than  when  they  were  young,  so  the  larvae  in 
quesdon  change  an  agreeably  variegated  skin  for  one  of 
a  uniform  and  less  brilliant  colour^.  Madame  Merian 
has  observed  with  respect  to  Attacus  'Brythrince^  that  its 
caterpillar  is  at  first  yellowish,  with  nine  black  striae 
on  each  side:  when  arrived  at  one  third  of  its  size, 
they  become  orange ;  the  striae  are  obliterated,  and  in 
their  place  a  round  black  spot  appears  on  each  of  the 

»  Wien.  Verx.  4.  ••  Reaum.  v.  92. 
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dght  intermediate  segments^.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  re- 
marked to  me^  that  the  skin  of  that  of  Sphinx  Ligustri^ 
after  being  under  ground  four  days,  was  changed  from  a 
vivid  green  to  a  dull  red.  Very  rarely,  however,  it  be- 
comes of  a  more  brilliant  hue  just  before  entering  the 
pupa  state :  thus,  that  of  another  hawk-moth  [Smerinthtis 
Tiliis)  changes  to  a  bright  violet;  and  the  yellow  hairs 
of  that  of  Laria  piidibunda  then  become  of  a  lovely  rose 
colour.  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  the  hairs  and 
spines  also,  of  larvae,  vary  greatly  in  colour.  They  are  to 
be  met  with  brown,  black,  red,  yellow,  violet,  white,  &c. 
De  Geer  found,  that  in  the  larva  of  Cinibex  nitem  the 
two  sides  of  the  body  were  of  a  different  colour,  die 
left  being  of  a  deep  green,  whilst  the  right  side  and  the 
.rest  of  the  body  were  paler  *';  but  as  he  saw  only  a  single 
individual,  this  was  probably  an  accidental  circumstance. 
Though  the  caterpillars,  as  I  lately  said,  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  butterflies  and  moths  that  inhabit  Britain 
contend  with  the  perfect  insect  in  loveliness,  yet  in  gene- 
ral no  judgement  can  be  formed  of  the  beauty  of  the  fu- 
ture fly  from  the  colour  of  the  larva ;  and  the  young  Au- 
relian  must  not  flatter  himself  always  with  the  hope,  be- 
cause the  caterpillar  excites  admiration  by  its  colours  and 
their  arrangement,  that  the  butterfly  or  moth  it  is  topror 
duce  will  do  the  same ;  nor  ought  he  to  despise  and  over- 
look a  sombre  or  plain-coloured  individual  of  the  former, 
under  the  idea  that  it  will  produce  one  equally  plain  of 
the  latter,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  splendid  cater- 
pillar gives  a  plain  butterfly  or  moth,  and  vice  vet^sd. 
.De  Geer,  however,  gjives  us  two  instances  of  conformity 

*  Ifu,  Surinam.  /.  xi.  '  »»  ii.  1017. 
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between  the  colours  of  the  caterpillar  and  those  of  the 
future  motli ;  the  one  is  that  of  the  common  currant- 
moth   {PhaUena  G.  grossidajiata  L.)>  the  caterpillar  of 
which  is  white,  ornamented  with  several  black  spots  va- 
rying in  size*   At  the  two  extremities  it  is  yellowish,  with 
a  longitudinal  ray  of  the  same  colour  on  each  side^  the 
head  and  legs  being  bUck.     These  colours  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  fly,  the  ground  of  its  wings  being  white  or* 
namented  with  many  black  spots  of  different  sizes.     Its 
upper  wings  are  traversed  by  a  yellowish  band;  and 
towards  their  base  is  a  spot  of  the  same  colour*   Its  body 
is  yellowish,  with  black  spots ;  but  the  head  and  legs  are 
black  *.     The  other  is  that  of  a  green  caterpillar,  which 
gives  a  green  moth,  figured  by  Reaumur  [Pyralis  prasi" 
nana  Fab.)**   Sometimes,  also^  the  sex  of  the  future  per* 
feet  insect  may  be  predicted  from  the  colour  it  exhibits  in 
its  first  state :  thus,  the  brown  caterpillars  of  Noctua  Pro- 
nvba  produce  males,  and  the  green  ones  females  ^.    Hie 
sexes,  a)so>  of  N.  exoleta  and  Persicarice  differ  in  that 
state. 

vi.  To  the  fiill  account  of  the  Food  of  insects  giveii  in 
a  former  letter^,  which  had  reference  chiefly  to  their 
larva  state,  it  Ls  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  add  a  few 
particulars  not  there  noticed.  Many  larvse  when  flfst 
excluded,  as  those  of  PiaHs  Cratiegi^  &c.  devour  the 
shells  of  the  eg^  from  which  they  have  proceeded*;  and 

*  De  Geer  L  57.  **  Ibid^bS,  Reaum.  L  /.  xxxix./.  13, 14. 

«  De  Geer  ii.  400.         '  See  above,  Vou  L  Letien  xii.  xiiL 
«  Bonnet  (ii  18)  mentions,  that  the  young  larvic  of  a  butterfly 
{Pierit  CraUegi),  after  devouring  the  exuviae  of  the  eggs  from  whick 
they  were  hatched,  gnawed  those  which  were  not  so:  not,.howevery 
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otfaflm  (Oaema  Vimdoy  Sphinx  Euphorbia^  Noctua  Fer- 
^basci\  thoa|^  Aflur  usual  food  is  of  a  vq^etable  nature, 
eat  with  great  vtsppKtmit  saCisfiurtion  &e  skins  which  diey 
cast  fimn  time  to  time,  not  kacfiag  even  die  homy  legs. 
This  strange  rqpast  seems  ev^i  a  stimulating  dainty, 
which  speedily  restores  them  to  vigour,  aAar  the  painful 
operation  by  which  they  are  supplied  with  iL  Under 
this  head  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that  some 
larvas  of  insects,  which  feed  crnly  on  the  juices  of  animal% 
or  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  flowers,  have  no  anal  pas*- 
sage,  and  of  course  no  feces.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case 
with  thegrubsof  bees,  wasps,  thelarvse  of iy^rm^/^on,  &c.* 

vii.  You  will  require  no  stimulus  to  induce  you  to  at- 
tend to  the  subject  I  am  next  going  to  enter  upc»i, — ^the 
Moulting^  namely,  of  Larvae;  or  their  changes  of  skin. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  subject  so  replete  with  interest,  and 
which  so  fiilly  displays  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  affording  at  the  same  time  such  large  oc- 
casion for  nice  investigation,  that  a  pious  and  inquisitive 
mind  like  yours  cannot  but  be  taken  with  it  In  the 
higgler  orders  of  animals,  though  the  hairs  of  quadrupeds 
and  the  feathers  of  birds  are  in  many  cases  annually 
renewed,  the  change,  or  scaling  and  increment  of  the 
sJvfi,  is  gradual  and  imperceptible;  no  simultaneous  re- 

8D  as  to  destroy  the  included  animal,  but  rather  to  fadUtate  its  egress. 
Those  also  of  Cocdneila  bipunctata  which  I  lately  bred  from  the  ^g, 
as  soon  as  hatched  began  to  devour  the  unhatchedpnes  around  them, 
which  they  seemed  to  relish  highly.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  unnatural  procedure  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  dr. 
cumstance  of  the  female  not  having  had  it  in  her  power  to  place  her 
eggs  in  the  midst  of  ApMdet,  their  proper  food. 
*  N.  JMO.  d'Hitt.  Nttt  xx.  350. 
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jection  of  it»  in  which  it  is  stripped  off  bj  the  «dmdb1  i^ 
self  like  a  worn  shirt,  being  obseirable^  till  you  descend  in 
the  soale  to  the  Serpent  tribe  %  which  at  certain  periocb 
disengage  themsdves  from  their  old  integument,  andstart 
forthwith  that  new  and  deadly  beauty  so  findiy  described 
by  the  Mantuan  bard: — 

**  So  from  bis  den,  the  winter  slept  away, 
Shoots  forth  the  buroished  snake  in  open  day; 
Who,  fed  with  every  poison  of  the  plain. 
Sheds  his  old  spoils  and  slunes  in  youth  again : 
I^tmd  of  his  golden  scales  rolls  tow'ring  on. 
And  darts  his  forky  iongue\  and  glitters  in  the  sun.** 

In  these  the  new  skin,  I  imagine,  is  formed  under  the 
oM  from  the  rete  mucositm;  but  in  insects^  as  I  formerly 
stated  ^y  since  the  time  of  Swammerdam  it  has  generally 
been  believed  by  entomologists,  that  the  larva  includes  a 
series  of  cases  or  envelopes,  one.  within  the  other,  con- 
taining in  the  centre  the  germe  of  the  future  perfect  insect^ 
whose  development  and  final  exclusion  take  place  only 
when  these  cases  have  been  successively  cast  o£  This 
hypothesis,  as  was  explained  toyon  on  a  former  occasion  ^'^ 
has  be^i  controverted  by  a  late  writer.  Dr.  Herold ;  who 
affirms  that  tlie  skins  of  caterpillars  are  also  successivdy 
produced  out  of  the  rete  mucosum.  I  have  however,  I 
hope,  satisfied  you  that  the  old  system  is  moiSt  consonant 

*  In  the  human  species^  after  certain  fevers  a  simultaneous  and 
total  moult,  if  the  term  may  be  so  applied,  takes  place.  I  experi*^ 
enced  this  myself  in  my  boyhood;  when  convalescent  from  SoartaHn^^ 
the  skin  of  my  whole  body,  or  nearly  so,  peeled  M 

^  The  translator,  more  ignorant  of  natural  history  than  his  author, 
has  turned  the  **  lingm  micat  ore  trisulds  "  of  Virgili  into  **  darts  his 
forky  sting." 

«  Vol.  J.  p.  70.  *  Sec  above,  p.  5^—. 
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to  nature  and  probability :  but  as  we  are  now  to  enter 
at  large  upon  the  Moults  of  insects,  it  will  not  be  without 
use  if  I  add  a  few  additional  reasons  which  seem  to  me 
still  Airther  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Swammerdam's 
system,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  that  subject.    With  regard 
to  tlie  mere  formation  of  the  skin  from  the  rete  mucosum^ 
were  this  the  whole  question  few  would  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  M.  Herold ;  but  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider further — ^that  the  number  of  moults  of  individuals 
of  the  same  species  is  always  the  same,  and  that  it  varies 
in  different  species,  and  takes  place  at  certain  periods, — 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  something  more  than  the  mere 
formation  of  a  new  skin  upon  an  old  one  being  cast  is  to 
be  accounted  for ;  and  that  the  law  which  prescribes  its 
oHTi  definite  number  of  skins  to  each  species,  must  begin 
to  act  in  the  primordiid  formation  of  the  jsvrvvu     Again, 
the  hairs  observable  in  the  higher  animals  do  not  take 
their  origin  from  the  epidermis  solely,  but  are  planted 
below  it  in  the  rete  mucosum^  or  deeper*;  so  that  tlie 
change  of  skin  does  not  afiect  them ;  but  in  the  larvae  of 
insects  they  are  a  continuation  of  that  int^ument,  since^ 
when  the  moult  takes  place,  they  always  remain  on  the 
rejected  skin  ^ :  this  is  the  case,  also,  even  with  spinas. 
If  you  shave  a  caterpillar  ready  to  change  its  skin,  either 
partially  or  generally,  you  will  find  that  the  parts  in  the 
new  skin  that  correspond  with  those  that  are  denuded, 
are  iequally  hairy  with   those  that  were  not*^;   and  if 
you  pay  attention  to  the  new-clad  animal,  you  will  find 
farther,  that  the  hairs  never  grow  afler  a  moult*    From 

*  Cuvicr  AnaL  Ctnnp.  ii.  596.  iV.  Did,  tTIfut.  Kat,  xxvi.  165. 
,  "  Cuvier /Wrf.  6^4.  ^  Reauin.  i.  183. 
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lience  it  fcJlows,  that  the  hairs  have  their  place  and  take 
their  whole  growth  between  the  new  skin  and  the  old  '• 
-Whether  the  spines^  simple  or  compound,  lately  described 
toyoU)  that  arm  some  larvas  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
seems  not  as  yet  to  have.been  ascerUuned ;  but  as  the 
spinous  ones  of  certain  Tenihrediiies  L.  and  Lepidoptera 
at  their  last  moult  have  no  spines,  the  presumption  is, 
that^  whether  incased  or  not,  they  are  mere  appendages 
of  the  skin  on  which  th^  appear.  A  new  set  of  hairs,  * 
therefore,  and  probably  of  spines  in  spinous  larvs,  ac-  , 
componying  each  skin,  and  these  varying  very  much  in 
size,  composition,  &c.  though  a  new  membrane  may  be 
admitted  to  be  formed  from  an  action  in  iheretemucoswn 
without  a  pre-existent  germe  of  it,  it  seems  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  these  hairs  and  spines  can  spring  up  and 
grow  there,  tech  according  to  a  certain  law,  without  ex* 
isting  previously  as  a  kind  c^  corculum  or punctum  saltenss 
and  that  the  gerines  of  the  tuberdes,  in  which  the  hairs 
are  so  generally  planted,  according  to  a  certain  arrange- 
ment and  in  a  given  number,  should  also  pre-exist,  seems 
mostconsonant  to  reason.  Theseand  the  several  skins  may. 
^ti  co-exist  in  their  primordial  germes,  and  remain  h^ 
yond  the  discovery  of  our  highest  powers  of  assisted  \U 
sion,  till  a  certain  period  when  they  may  first  enter  the 
range  of  the  microscope-aided  eye.  It  does  not  therefore 
follow,  because  these  primordia  semina  rerum  are  not 
discoverable,  that  therefore  they  may  not  exist.  Oui; 
faculties  and  organs  are  too  limited  and  of  too  little  power 
to  enable  us  to  see  the  essences  of  being. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  hypothesis  of  Swam-  • 

•  N,  Diet.  d'Hist.  NaL  vi.  290. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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merdam  is  the  true  one^  we  may  imagine  that  the  enve» 
lope  that  lies  within  all  the  rest  is  that  which  covers  the 
insect  in  its  pupa  state.  Above  this  are  placed  several 
others,  which  successively  become  external  integuments. 
These  changes  or  casting  of  the  skin  in  larvas,  analogous^ 
as  before  observed,  to  that  of  serpents,  are  &miliar  to 
evary  breeder  of  silk-worms,  in  vfhich  Jirnr  such  changes 
occur :  the  first  at  the  end  of  about  twelve  days  from  its 
birth,  and  the  three  next  each  at  the  end  of  Ao^  that  time 
from  the  moulting  which  preceded  it  With  some  ex- 
ceptions ',  similar  changes  of  the  skin  take  place  in  all 
larvae,  not  however  in  the  same  number  and  at  the  same 
periods.  Most  indeed  undergo  this  operation  only  three 
or  four  times ;  but  there  are  some  that  moult  oftener, 
from  five  up  to  eight  {Arctia  villica\  nine  {CaUimorpha 
Domimda\  or  even  ten  times ;  for  so  often,  M.  Cuvier 
informs  us,  the  caterpillar  of  the  tiger-moth  (CaUimorpha 
Cofa)  casts  its  exuviae.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
caterpillars  of  the  day-flying  Lepidoptera  {Papilio  L.) 
usually  change  only  three  times,,  while  those  of  the  night* 
flying  ones  {Phalanala,)  change  ,y^*^  The  periods 
that  intervene  between  each  change  depend  upon  the 
length  of  the  insect's  existence  in  the  larva  state.  In 
those  which  live  only  a  few  weeks  or  months,  they  are 
from  eight  to  twenty  days ;  while  in  those  that  live  more 
than  a  year,  as  the  cockchafer,  &c  they  are  probably 
proportionably  longer :  though  we  know  very  little  with 

*  Those  Diptera  whoee  metamorphosis  is  coarctate  (Vol.  I.  p.  67^ 
bees,  the  female  Cocci^  &c,  do  not  cast  their  skin  in  the  larva  stat»« 
Reaum.  iv.  364.   N.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat,  xx.  365. 

«•  N.  Diet.  d'Hiit.  Nat.  vi.  289.  xx.  372.  Cu^er  AtuU.  Camp.  ii. 
548.  M.  Cuvier  (IHd.  547.)  asserts,  that  most  Papiiiones  and  Bom^ 
h^ces  moult  teven  times. 
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regard  to  the  moult  of  any  insects  besides  the  Lepido* 
ptera* 

A  day  or  two  previously  to  each  change  of  its  skin, 
the  larva  ceases  eating  altogether;  it  becomes  languid 
and  feeble,  its  beautiful  colours  fade,  and  it  seeks  for  a 
retreat  in  which  it  can  undergo  this  important  and  some* 
times  dangerous  and  even  fatal  operation  in  security. 
Here,  either  fixing  itself  by  its  legs  to  the  surface  on 
which  it  rests,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  many  caterpillars, 
by  its  prolegs,  to  a  slight  web  spun  for  this  purpose,  it 
turns  and  twists  its  body  in  various  directions,  and  alter- 
nately swells  and  ccmtracts  its  different  segments.  The 
object  of  these  motions  and  contortions  seems  to  be,  to 
separate  the  exterior  skin,  now  become  dry  and  rigid, 
from  the  new  one  just  below  it.  Afler  continuing  these 
operations  for  some  hours,  resting  at  intervals  without 
motion,  as  if  exhausted  by  their  violence,  the  critical  mo- 
ment  arrives:  the  skin  splits  in  the  back,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  still  more  violent  swelling  of  the  second  or 
third  segment:  the  opening  thus  made  is  speedily  in- 
creased by  a  succession  of  swellings  and  contractions  of 
the  remaining  segments :  even  the  head  itself  oflen  di- 
vides into  three  triangular  pieces,  and  the  inclosed  larva 
by  degrees  withdraws  itself  wholly  from  its  old  skin. 
AH  larvae,  however,  do  not  force  their  way  through  this 
skin  in  precisely  the  same  place.  Thus,  those  of  the  haw- 
thorn butterfly  (Pieris  Cratagi\  according  to  Bonnet  *, 
make  thdr  way  out  by  forcing  off  what  may  be  Called  their 
skull,  or  the  homy  part  of  their  head,  without  splitting  the 
skin,  which  remains  entire;  others  have  been  observed 
lo  make  their  way  out  at  the  side  and  the  belly.    Reau- 

^  CEuvr,  ii.  71. 
o  2 
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miir  noticed  the  larva  of  Zygcena  Filipenduhe^  previously 
to  its  last  moult,  actually  biting  off  and  detaching  several 
portions  of  its  old  skin;  and  before  this,  drops  of  a  fluid 
resembling  water  were  seen  to  exude  from  it  *• 

The  skin  when  cast  is  often  so  entire^  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  larva  itself;  comprising  not  only  the 
covering  of  the  main  trunk  with  the  hairs  which  clothed 
it,  but  of  the  very  skull,  eyes,  antennae,  palpi,  jaws,  and 
1^;  which,  if  examined  from  within,  are  now  found  to 
be  hollow,  and  to  have  incased,  like  so  many  sheaths, 
similar  parts  in  the  new  skin.   That  the  feet  of  the  newly* 
coated  larva  were  actually  sheathed,  as  fingers  in  a  glove, 
in  the  same  parts  of  the  exuviae^  may  be  proved  by  a 
very  simple  experiment :  if  a  leg  of  one  just  ready  to 
cast  its  skin  be  cut  ofi^  the  same  limb  will  be  found  mu- 
tilated when  that  change  has  ensued.     The  anal  horns, 
also,  of  the  larvae  of  the  hawk-moth  {Sphinx  L.)  and  other 
similar  protuberances,  are  incased  in  each  othisr  in  like 
manner ;  but  hurs  are  laid  flat  between  the  two  skins, 
and  contribute  considerably  towards  their  more  easy  se- 
rration.   Thus,  if  you  saved  the  skins  cast  by  the  larva 
of  Calltmorpha  CofOj  for  instance,  you  would  appear  to 
have  ten  different  specimens  of  caterpillars,  famished 
with  every  external  necessary  part,  and  differing  only  in 
size^  and  the  colour  perhaps  of  the  hairs,  and  all  repre- 
senting the  same  individual 

,  &ut  fuither  ch^mges  than  this  take  place.  Swammei^ 
dam  says,  speaking  of  the  moult  of  the  grub  of  Oryctet 
nasicomtSj  a:beede  comnion  in  Holland,  but  not  satis- 
&ctorily  ascertained  to  inhabit  Bcitaui,  "  Nothing  in  all 
nature  is. in  my  opinion  a  more  wonderful  sight  than  the 

*  Rcaum.  ii.  75, 
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change  of  skin  in  these  and  other  the  like  worms*  This 
matter,  therefore,  deserves  the  greatest  consideration, 
and  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  specimen  of  nature's  mira* 
cles ;  for  it  is  not  the  external  skin  only  that  these  worms 
cast,  like  serpents,  but  the  throat  and  a  part  of  the  sto- 
mad),  and  even  th6  inward  surface  of  the  great  gut, 
.  change  their  skin  at  the  same  time.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  these  wonders ;  for  at  the  same  time  some  hun^ 
clreds  of  pulmonary  pipes  within  the  body  of  the  worm 
cast  also  each  its  delicate  and  tender  skin.  These  sevo* 
ral  skins  are  afterwards  collected  into  eighteen  thicker, 
and,  as  it  were,  compounded  ropes,  nine  on  each  side  of 
the  body,  which,  when  the  skin  is  cast,  slip  gently  and 
by  degrees  from  within  the  body  through  the  eighteen 
apertures  or  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  tubes  before  de- 
scribed, having  their  tops  or  ends  directed  upwards 
towards  the  head.  Two  other  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary pipes  that  are  smaller,  and  have  no  points  of  respi- 
ration, cast  a  skin  likewise."  .  •  .  ^^  If  any  one  separates 
•the  cast  little  ropes  or  congeries  of  the  pulmonary  pipes 
with  a  fine  needle,  he  will  very  distinctly  see  the  branches 
and  ramifications  of  these  several  pipes,  and  also  their 
annular  composition  *." — Bonnet  makes  a  similar  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  caterpillars;  but  he  appears  to  have 
observed  it  more  particularly,  at  least  the  change  of  the 
intestines,  previously  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  insect, 
when  he  says  with  the  excrements  it  casts  the  inner  skin 
of  the  stomach  and  viscera  **.  Both  these  great  men  ap- 
pear to  have  recorded  the  result  of  their  own  actual  ob- 
servations with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  two  very  dif- 

•  Bibl.  Kat,  E.  Tratu,l  1S5.  col.  b.  /.xxvii./.  6. 
I'  (Euvrcs,  \m.3(i3. 
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ferent  kinds  of  insects ;  the  one  the  grab  of  a  beeCle^  and 
the  other  the  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera.  The  account  of 
the  former  is  ^ven  quite  in  detail,  as  that  of  a  person  vho 
is  describing  what  he  has  actually  $een :  yet  by  a  later  and 
very  able  physiologist,  Dr.  Herold,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
inner  skin  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  never  cast,  that  canal 
constantly  retaining  its  two  skins.  He  further  affirms,  that 
th^  are  only  the  large  trunks  of  the  Tracheae  that  cast 
their  skins,  none  being  detached  firom  their  smaller  ramir 
ficati<His  K  When  men  so  eminent  for  tlieir  anatcHnical 
skill  and  nicety,  and  fi>r  their  dq>th  and  acumen,  dis- 
agree, the  question  must  be  r^arded  as  undecided  till 
further  observaticms  throw  sufficient  weight  into  one  scale 
or  the  other. 

The  larva  which  has  undergone  this  painfiil  process  is 
at  first  extremely  weak:  all  its  parts  are  soft  and  tender; 
even  the  corneous  cmes,  as  the  head  and  the  legs,  are  then 
scarcely  more  than  membranous,  and  are  all  bathed  with 
a  fluid,  which,  before  the  moult,  intervenes  between  the 
two  skins,  and  facilitates  their  separation^:  and  it  is 
only  after  some  hotars,  or  in  some  cases  even  daysy  du- 
ring which  it  lies  without  motion,  that  this  humidity  eva» 
porates,  all  its  parts  become  consolidated,  and  it  reco- 
vers its  strength  sufficiently  to  betake  itself  to  its  wcmted 
food.  Its  colour,  too,  is  usually  at  first  much  paler  than 
before,  and  its  markings  indistinct,  until  their  tints  have 


*  BfUwicketuAgigeichichte,  &c.  34, 88.  Swammerdam  on  the  con- 
trary affirms,  that "  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  cast  skin  where  it  is 
twisted  and  complicated,  whoever  accurately  examines  the  skin  it- 
self may  still  observe  the  coat  that  was  cast  by  the  intcsimum  rectum. 
Ubi  supr.  136.  col.  a. 

•>  -V.  Dkl.  d'Hut  Nat.  vi.  3P0. 
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been  enlivened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when  they  become 
more  fresh,  vivid,  and  beautiful  to  appearance  than  ever* 
When  a  few  meals  have  invigorated  its  languid  powers, 
the  renovated  animal  makes  up  for  its  long  abstinence 
by  eating  with  double  voracity. 

A  similar  preparatory  fast,  and  succeeding  state  of 
debility,  accompany  every  change  of  the  larva's  skin. 
Each  time  except  the  last,  the  old  skin  is  succeeded  by 
a  new  one,  with  few  excq>tions,  similar  to  the  one  it  has 
discarded.  Previously  to  the  final  change,  which  discloses 
the  pupa,  it  quits  the  plant  or  tree  on  which  it  had  lived, 
and  appears  to  be  quite  unsetded,  wandering  about  and 
crossing  the  paths  and  roads,  as  if  in  quest  of  some  new 
dwelling.  It  now  abstains  from  food  for  a  longer  time 
than  before  a  common  moult,  empties  itself  copiously, 
and  as  I  have  just  said,  if  Swammerdam  and  Bonnet  are 
to  be  depended  upon,  casts  the  skin  that  lines  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tracheae. 

I  have  observed  above^  that  all  larvae,  with  few  excep- 
tions, change  their  skins  in  the  manner  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. These  exceptions  are  principally  found  in  the 
order  Dipteroj  of  which  those  of  the  Linnean  genera 
Muscoj  (Estrus^  and  probably  all  that,  like  the  magged 
of  the  common  flesh*fly,  have  membranous  contractile 
heads,  never  change  their  skin  at  all,  not  even  preparer 
tory  to  their  becoming  pupae.  The  skin  of  the  pupa, 
though  often  differing  greatly  in  shape  from  that  of  the 
larva,  is  the  same  which  has  covered  this  last  from  its 
birth,  only  modified  in  figure  by  the  internal  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  and  to  which  its  membranous  texture 
readily  accommodates  itself.  The  laiTse  of  the  Dipte- 
rous genera  Tipida^  Culex,  and  those  which  have  corner 
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ous  heads,  like  other  larvee  change  their  skins  several 
times  previously  to  becoming  pupae  *•  The  grubs,  abo, 
of  bees,  wasps,  ants?  and  probably  many  other  Hifmeno* 
ptera^  do  not  change  their  skin  till  they  assume  the  pupa, 
nor  the  larva  of  the  female  Coccus  ^. 

If  you  feel  disposed  to  investigate  the  reasons  of  that 

law  of  the  Creator  which  has  ordained  that  the  skins  of 

the  higher  toimals  shall  be  daily,  and  imperceptibly,  and 

as  it  were  piece  by  piece  renewed,  while  those  of  insects 

are  cast  periodically  and  simultaneously^^-^the  proximate 

cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  the  two  kinds 

of  skin,  the  one  being  more  pliable  and  admitting  a 

greater  d^ee  of  tension  than  the  other,  and  being  so 

constructed  as  to  scale  off  more  readily.    I^  ascending 

higher,  you  wish  to  know  why  the  skins  of  insects  are  so 

differently  circumstanced  from  our  own,  the  most  Bsppskr 

•rent  reason  is,  to  accommodate  the  skin  to  the  very  rapid 

growth  of  these  animals,  which  a  gradual  and  slow^ 

<:hange  would  have  impeded  too  much,  or  the  skin  have 

suffered  constant  dilapidation  and  injury ;  therefore  their 

Beneficent  Creator  has  furnished  them  with  one  which 

will  stretch  to  a  certain  point,  and  during  a  certain  period, 

and  then  yield  to  the  efforts  of  the  inclosed  animal,  and 

be  thrown  aside  as  a  garment  that  no  longer  fits  the 

wearer. 

loii  And  this  leads  me  to  a  subject  to  which  I  am  de«- 

■    *  Reaum.  iv.  604* 

b  Ibid.  364.  N.  Diet.  d'HisL  Nat.  xx.  365.  Huber  Foumm  78. 
M.  Huber  does  not  say  expressly  that  the  grubs  of  ants  do  not  change 
their  skin ;  but  his  account  seems  to  imply  that  they  change  it  only 
previously  to  their  metamorphobis. 
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surous  now  to  bespeak  your  attention^ — the  Growthy  I 
mean,  and  aze  of  Insects  in  this  state,    ^s  to  size^  larvae 
-differ  as  much  as  insects  in  their  perfect  state :  these  las^ 
•however,  never  grow  after  their  exclusion  from  the  pup% 
while  larvae  increase  in  bulk  in  aproportion,  and  often  wit|i 
SL  ra{Mdity,  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  other  tribes  of 
animals.    Thus  Lyonnet  found,  that  the  caterpiUar  of 
the  great  goat-moth  {Cossus  Ugniperda  F.)  after  having 
attained  its  fiill  growth  is  at  least  72,000  times  heavier 
than  when  it  was  first  excluded  from  the  e^*;  and  of 
^course  had  increased  in  si^  in  the  same  proportion. 
Connected  with  the  size  of  larvae,  is  the  mode  in  which 
their  accretion  takes  place.    This,  with  respect  to  the 
more  solid  parts,  as  the  head,  legs,  &a,  is  not^  as  in  other 
animals,  by  gradual  and  imperceptible  d^rees,  but  sud- 
denly and  at  stated  intervals.    Between  the  assmnption 
-of  a  new  skin  and  the  deposition  of  an  old  one,  no  in* 
crease  of  siase  takes  place  in  these  parts,  while  the  rest  of 
•the  body  grows  and  extends  itself  till,  becoming  too  big 
.far  these  solid  parts,  nature  restores  the  equilibrium  ber 
tween  them  by  a  fresh  moult  ^  in  which  the  wgmenta- 
tion  of  bulk,  especially  in  these  parts,  is  so  great,  that  we 
can  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of  its  being  cased  in  so 
small  an  envelope.     Malpighi  declares,  that  the  head  of 
a  silk-worm  that  has  recently  cast  its  skin  is  four  times 
larger  than  before  the  change  ^.    It  is  very  probable^ 
also,  that  when  the  outer  skin  becomes  rigid^  it  confines 
the  body  of  the  larva  within  a  smaller  compass  than  it 
would  expand  to  if  unconfined,  so  that,  when  this  com- 
pression is  removed,  the  soft  and  elastic  new  integiw 

*  Lyonnet  11.  ^  N.  Did.  d^HuU  Nat.  vi.  SIK). 

<"  De  Bombjfcibus,  68. 
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ment  immediately  swells  out,  and  the  animal  aiq[)ears  all 
at  once  much  larger  than  it  was  before  the  moult*  In 
fiurt,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  rupture  and  rejection  of 
the  old  skin  is  the  expansion  of  the  included  body,  which 
at  length  becomes  so  distended  as  to  split  its  envelope, 
aided,  indeed,  as  before  described,  by  the  contortions  of 
the  creature  itself. 

The  larvae  most  notorious  for  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth  are  those  of  Musca  camaria  and  other  flesh*flies: 
some  of  which  Redi  found  to  become  from  HO  to  more 
than  200  times  heavier  in  twenty-four  hours  ^ :  an  increase 
of  weight  and  size  in  so  short  a  time  truly  prodigious, 
but  essential  for  the  end  of  their  creation — the  rapid  re^ 
moval  of  dead  and  putrescent  animal  matter*    As  the 
skins  of  these  larvse  are  never  changed,  we  may  conclude, 
•if  the  cause  of  tlie  change  of  skin  in  other  larvae  above 
surmised  be  accurate,  that  their  skins  ai'e  more  contract 
tile  and  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  tension  than  those 
of  larvae  that  are  subject  to  moulting.    And  two  peculi- 
arities observable  in  them  confirm  this  idea:  in  the  first 
place,  their  head  is  not  hard  and  corneous,  as  tliat  of 
the  others,  but  ciqiable  of  being  shortened  or  lengthened ; 
and  in  the  next,  their  breathing-pores  are  not  in  the  sides, 
but  at  the  extremities  of  the  body,  while  in  the  moulting 
larvae  there  are  two  in  almost  every  segment,  which  must 
form  so  many  callous  points  that  impede  the  stretching 
of  the  skin  to  the  utmost*    The  hairs,  spines,  and  tuber* 
des,  that  are  so  often  foimd  on  caterpillars,  must  also 
fonri  so  many  points  of  resistance  that  prevent  that  full 
extension  of  the  integument  which  it  might  otherwise 
admit. 

*  Oputc.  i.  27. 
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There  is  not  always  that  prc^rtion  between  the  size 
of  larvs  and  of  the  insects  that  proceed  firom  them  that 
nii^t  have  been  supposed^  some  small  larvae  often  pro- 
ducing perfect  insects  larger  than  some  of  those  proceed- 
ing from  such  as  are  of  greater  size* 

ix«  As  insects  often  live  longest  in  the  state  we  are 
treating  of,  I  shall  say  something  next  upon  the  age  of 
larvie,  or  the  period  intervening  between  their  exclusion 
from  the  egg  and  their  becoming  pupse.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly various,  but  in  every  case  nicely  adapted  to  their 
several  functions  and  modes  of  life.  The  grubs  of  the 
flesh-fly  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  are  ready  to 
become  pupee,  in  six  or  seven  days ;  the  caterpillar  of  Ar^ 
gynms  Paphia^  a  butterfly,  in  fourteen  days ;  the  larvae  of 
bees  in  ttjoenty  days;  while  those  of  the  great  goat-moth 
{Cossus  ligniperda)  and  of  the  codcchafer  {MeloUmtha  vul' 
garis)  live  three  years,  or  at  least  survive  three  winters,  be- 
fore the  same  change.  That  of  another  lamellicom  beetle 
(Oryctes  naskomis  F.)  is  said  to  be  extended  to  four  or 
Jive ;  that  of  the  wire-worm  {Elater  segetum)  to  Jive. 
That  of  the  stag-beetle  (Lucanus  Cervus)  is  affirmed  by 
Rosel  to  be  extended  to  six  years ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  insect  longevity  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Mar- 
sham  in  the  Linnean  Transactions  *.  A  specimen  of  Bu^ 
prestis  splendida,  a  beautifiil  beetle  never  before  found  in 
this  country,  made  its  way  out  of  a  deal  desk  in  an  office 
in  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  which  had 
been  fixed  there  in  the  year  1788  or  1789;  so  that  ac- 
cording to  every  appearance  it  had  existed  in  this  desk 

»  Linn.  Trans,  x.  899. 
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more  than  twenty  years.  Ample  allowance  being  made 
for  its  life  as  a  pupa,  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  existed 
as  a  larva  at  least  half  the  above  period.  The  grubs  of 
the  species  of  the  genus  Cynips  Lb  attain  their  full  size 
in  a  short  time ;  but  they  afterwards  remain  five  or  six 
months  in  the  gall  before  they  become  pups  *• 

With  few  exceptions  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  those 
larvas  which  live  on  dead  animals,  in  fungi,  in  dung,  and 
in  similar  substances,  are  of  the  shortest  duration  in  this 
state;  and  that  those  which  live  under  the  earth,  on  the 
roots  of  grass,  &a  and  in  wood,  the  longest :  the  former 
becoming  pupae  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the  latter  jrequii^ 
ing  several  months,  or  even  years,  to  bring  them  to  ma- 
turity. 'The  larvse  which  live  oa  the  leaves  of  plants 
seem  to  attain  a  middle  term  between  the  one  and  the 
other, — seldom  shorter  than  a  few  weeks,  and  rarely 
longer  than  seven  or  eight  months.  Aquatic  larvse  ap- 
pear to  be  subject  to  no-general  rule:  some,  as  the  larves 
of  CrnatSy  becoming  pupae  in  two  or  three  weeks;  and 
others,  as  those  of  the  Ephemera^  which  are  thus  cchu- 
pensated  for  their  short  life  as  flies,  in  as  many  years  ^^ 
The  cause  of  all  these  differences  is  obviously  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  purposes  in  the  eco- 
nomy  of  creation  to  which  the  larvae  are  destined. 

X.  The  last  part  of  the  history  of  larvae  relates  to  tlieir 
Preparations  for  assuming  the  pupa  state.  When  they 
have  acquired  their  full  size,  after  having  ceased  to  take 

•  N.IXct,  (FHiH,  iVirf.  vu.  129. 

^  As  the  larvae  of  Ephemeras  usually  Ihre  in  the  submerged  part  of 
the  banks  of  rivers,  perhaps  they  may  be  regarded  as  following  the 
economy  of  subterranean  terrestrial  larva;. 
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ibod,  by  a  copious  evacuation  they  empty  the  intestinal' 
canal,  even  rejecting  the  membrane  that  lines  it  and  the 
Stomach  ^ ;  their  colours  either  change  totally,  or  fade ; 
and  they  make  themselves  ready  for  entering  upon  a 
new  stage  of  their  existence..  Some  merely  rest  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  in  the  midst  of  the  substances  in  which 
they  feed,  as  if  conscious  of  their  inability  to  select  any, 
safer  abode.  Of  this  description  are  most  Coleopterous, 
Hymenopterous,  and  Dipterous  larvas^  that  feed  under 
ground,  or  in  the  interior  of  trees,  firuits,  and  seeds. 

But  a  still  larger  tribe,  those  which  feed  on  leaves,  ani-* 
mals,  &c.  act  as  if  more  sensible  of  the  insecurity  of  this 
to  them  important  epoch.  They  are  about  to  exchange 
their  state  of  vigour  and  activity  for  a  long  period  of  death- 
like sleep.  The  vigilant  caution  which  was  wont  to  guard 
them  from  the  attack  of  their  enemies  will  be  hencefcnr-^ 
ward  of  no  avfuL  Destitute  of  all  the  means  of  active 
defence^  their  only  chance  of  safety  during  their  often 
protracted  night  of  torpor  must  arise  from  the  privacy  of 
their  place  of  repose.  About  this,  therefore,  they  exhibit 
the  greatest  anxiety.    Many^  after  wandering  about  as  if 


^  A  caterpillar  nearly  answering  to  the  description  of  that  of 
Sombyx  cameiinOy  which  I  found  upon  the  hazel,  after  a  few  day& 
produced  sixteen  grubs  of  some  Ichneumon.  At  first  these  grubs  were 
green,  but  they  became  gradually  paler ;  and  after  a  day  or  two  be-t 
ctaae  pups.  But  I  mention  this  circumstance  here  for  another  rea- 
son :  upon  examining  them  after  this  last  occurrence,  I  observed  that 
they  adhered  to  the  lid  of  the  box  in  which  I  kept  the  larra,  arranged 
somewhat  circularly ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  anus  of  each 
was  a  pea-green  mass,  con^sting  of  about  eight  oval  granules,  which 
appeared  like  so  many  minute  eggs.  Hiese  were  the  excrement  eva- 
cuated by  each  grub  previously  to  its  becoming  a  pupa.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  little  group,  with  their  verdant  appendage,  formed  a  cu-' 
rious  spectacle :  they  are  still  pups, 'July  30, 182^. 
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bewildered,  retire  to  any  small  hole  on  the  surface  of  die 
earth,  covering  themselves  with  dead  leaves,  moss,  or  the 
like,  or  to  the  chinks  of  tr^es,  or  niches  in  walls  and  other 
buildings,  or  similar  hiding-places.  Many  penetrate  to 
tlie  dq>th  of  several  inches  under  ground,  and  there  form 
an  appropriate  cavern  by  pushing  away  the  surrounding 
earth;  to  which  they  often  give  consistence  by  wetting  it 
with  a  viscid  fluid  poured  from  the  mouth*  The  knrvse 
of  other  insects  undertake  long  and  arduous  journeys  in 
search  of  appropriate  places  of  shelter.  Those  of  flesh- 
flies,  now  satiated  with  the  mass  of  putridity  in  which 
they  have  wallowed,  leave  it,  and  conceal  themselves  in 
any  adjoining  heap  of  dusU  The  grubs  of  tlie  gad-fly 
{(Estrus)  creep  some  of  them  out  of  the  backs  of  catde, 
in  tumours  of  which  they  have  resided,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  fall  to  the  earth ;  while  others,  which  have  fed* 
in  the  stomach  of  horses,  quit  their  hold,  and  by  a  still 
more  extraordinary  and  perilous  route  are  carried  through 
the  intestines  the  whole  length  of  their  numerous  circum- 
volutions, and  are  discharged  at  the  anus.  And  without 
enumerating  other  instances,  various  aquatic  larvae,  as 
that  of  a  common  fly  {Elqphilus  pendtdm),  &c  leave  the 
water,  now  no  longer  their  proper  element,  and  b^ake 
themselves  to  the  shore,  there  to  undergo  their  metamor- 
phosis* 

Most  of  these,  having  reached  their  selected  retreat^ 
require  no  other  precaution;  but  another  large  tribe  of 
larvse  have  recourse  to  further  manoeuvres  for  their  de- 
fence before  they  assume  the  pupa.  Those  of  the  aphi- 
divorous  flies  {Syrphus  F,  &c.),  of  the  various  lady-birds 
{Coccinella  L.),  and  tortoise-beetled  {Cassida  L.),  &c.  fix 
themselves  by  tlie  anus  with  a  gummy  substance  to  the 
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leaves  or  twigs  under  which  they  propose  to  conceal  them^ 
selves  during  their  existence  in  that  state.  Others  previ- 
ously suspend  themselves  by  a  silken  thread  fixed  to  the 
tail,  or  passinground  thebody ;  by  which  also,  when  become 
pupas^  they  are  afterwards  pendent  in  a  similar  position; 
and  lastly,  a  very  great  number  of  larvae  whoUy  inclose 
themselves  in  cases  or  cocoons,  composed  of  silk  and  va- 
rious other  materials,  by  which  during  their  state  of  re^ 
pose  they  are  protected  both  from  their  enemies  and  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  As  these  two  last-mentioned 
processes  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting,  I  shall 
not  fear  tiring  you  by  entering  into  some  further  detail 
respecting  them :  explaining;^r^  the  mode  by  which  lar- 
vae suspend  themselves,  both  before  and  after  they  are 
become  pupae,  by  silken  threads ;  and  nea:tj  the  various 
cases  or  cocoons  in  which  others  inclose  tliemselves,  and 
their  manner  of  operating  in  the  formation  of  them. 

1.  The  larvae  which  suspend  themselves  and  their  pu- 
pae^ with  the  exception  of  the  tribe  of  Ahtcitaj  and  some 
Geomeine  of  the  family  of  O.  peTubdariOf  punctmioj  &c. 
are  almost  all  butterflies  '•  No  others  follow  this  mode. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — those  which 
suspend  themselves  perpeTidicularly  by  the  tailj  and  those 
which  suspend  themselves  horizontaUy  by  means  of  a 

■  Except  some  species  of  PdyomnMuM  Latr.  {Theclay  ArgynnisF,)^ 
P.  Ai^;iolus,  CorydoHt  &c.,  and  Hesperia  Eidn,  Setula  F.,  &c.  Some 
of  the  lanrae  of  the  former  become  pupie  within  the  stalk  of  some 
plant,  or  pertly  under  the  earth :  those  of  the  latter  usually  in  a  leaf 
to  which  the  abdomen  is  fastened  by  various  threads.  These  last 
are  the  roideutes.ot  the  butterfly-tribe^  living,  like  some  moths,  in 
leaves  that  they  have  rolled  up.  N*  Diet,  d*Hist,  Nat  xxiv.  499. 
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thread  girthed  round  their  middle.  In  both  cases  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  suspension  of  the  pupa  is 
the  object  in  view;  but  as  the  process  is  the  work  of  the 
larva,  this  seems  the  proper  place  for  explaining  it  To 
begin  with  ihcjirst  case. 

Yoii  are  aware  that  all  lepidopterous  larvae  have  the 
fiiculty  of  spinning  silk  threads  from  their  mouths,  and 
it  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  it  is  by  means  of  these 
threads  that  they  suspend  themsdves.  But  how?  How 
is  a  caterpillar  to  hang  itself  by  the  tail  to  threads  spun 
from  the  mouth  ?  Even  suppose  this  difficulty  overcome^ 
others  still  greater  remain*  Suppose  the  caterpillar  to 
be  suspended  by  its  tail, — ^this  is  but  a  preparatory  c^ie- 
ration,-*-what  is  required  is,  that  the  pupa  shall  hang  in 
the  same  position :  now  when  you  take  into  consideration 
that  it  is  incased  within  the  skin  of  the  larva,  and  without 
feet  or  other  external  organs;  that  it  has  to  extricate  ilr 
self  from  this  skin ;  to  hang  itself  in  its  place,  and  to  de- 
tach the  skin  from  the  threads  which  hold  it — this  will 
appear  no  trifling  task.  Indeed  at  first  view  it  seems 
impossible*  Country-fellows  for  a  prize  sometimes  amuse 
the  assembled  inhabitants  of  a  village  by  running  races . 
in  sacks :  take  one  of  the  most  active  and  adroit  of  these^ 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  suspend  him  by  the  bottmn  of 
his  sack  with  his  head  downwards,  to  the  branch  of  a 
lofty  tree;  make  an  opening  in  one  side  of  the  sack,  and 
set  him  to  extricate  himself  from  it,  to  detach  it  from 
its  hold,  and  suspend  himself  by  his  feet  in  its  placOi. 
Though  endowed  with  the  suppleness  of  an  Indian  jug- 
gler, and  promised  his  sack  full  of  gold  for  a  rewai'd,  you 
would  set  him  an  absolute  impossibility :  yet  this  is  what 
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foax  caterpiUarsi  instructed  by  a  beneficent  Creator,  easOy 
perform*  Their  manoeuvres  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
explain. 

Whtti  the  caterpillar  has  selected  the  under-side  of 
the  leaf  or  other  object  to  which  it  purposes  suspending 
itself,  its  first  process  is  to  spin  upon  it  a  little  hillock  of 
silk  consisting  of  numerous  loosely  interwoven  threads; 
it  then  bends  its  body  so  as  to  insinuate  the  anal  pair  of 
prokgs  amongst  these  threads,  in  which,  by  a  sUght  ex- 
ertion,  the  little  crochets  which  surround  them  ^  become 
so  strongly  entangled  as  to  support  its  weight  with  ease. 
It  now  suffers  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  to  fall  down, 
and  it  hangs  perpendicularly  from  its  silken  support  with 
its  head  downwards.    In  this  position  it  remains  often  for 
twenty-four  hours,  at  intervals  alternately  contracting  and 
ililating  itself.    At  length  the  skin  is  seen  to  s{>lit  on  the 
back  near  die  head,  and  a  portion  of  the  pupa  appears, 
which  by  repeated  sweUings  acts  like  a  wedge,  and  ra- 
pidly extends  the  slit  towards  the  tail.     By  the  continu- 
ance of  these  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the 
conical  pupa,  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  is  at  last  collected 
in  folds  near  the  tail,  like  a  stocking  which  we  roll  upon 
the  ancle  before  withdrawing  it  from  the  foot.    But  now 
joomes  the  important  operation.    The  pupa,  being  much 
shorter  than  the  caterpiUar,  is  as  yet  at  some  distance 
&om,  the  silken  hillock  on  which  it  is  to  be  fastened ;  it 
15  suppoi*ted  merely  by  the  unsplit  terminal  portion  of 
the  latter's  skin.    How  shall  it  disengage  itself  from  this 
remnant  of  its  case,  and  be  suspended  in  the:air  while  it 
climbii  up  to  take  its  place?    Witliout  arm^  or  legs  to 

«'  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  !.«. 
VOL.  111.  P 
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fupporl  itself  the  aiudoas  spectator  expects  to  see  k  fidl 
to  the  earth.  His  fears,  however,  are  vain ;  the  supple 
segments  of  the  pupa's  abdomen  serve  in  the  place  of 
arms.  Between  two  of  ihese,  as  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  it 
seizes  on  a  portion  of  the  skin;  and  bending  its  body  once 
more^  entirely  extricates  its  tail  from  it  It  is  now  whdly 
out  of  the  skin,  against  one  side  of  which  it  is  supported, 
but  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  leaf.  The  next  st^  it 
must  take  is  to  climb  up  to  the  required  height  For  this 
purpose  it  repeats  the  same  ingenious  manoeuvre,  making 
its  cast-o£Pskin  serve  as  a  sort  of  ladder,  it  successively 
with  different  segments  seizes  a  higher  and  a  higher 
portion,  until  in  the  end  it  reaches  the  summit,  where 
vdth  its  tail  it  feeb  for  the  silken  threads  that  are  to  sup- 
port it  But  how  can  the  tail  be  fastened  to  them?  you 
ask.  This  difficulty  has  been  provided  against  by  Crea* 
tive  Wisdom.  The  tail  of  the  pupa  is  furnished  with  nu- 
merous little  hooks  pointing  in  different  directions  %  as 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  as  the  crochets  of  th4^ 
larva's  proles,  and  some  of  these  hooks  are  sure  to  fiist* 
en  themselves  upon  the  silk  the  moment  the  tail  is  thrust 
amongst  it  Our  pupa  has  now  nearly  completed  its  la<> 
hours;  it  has  withdrawn  its  tail  from  the  slough,  dimbed 
up  it,  and  suspended  itself  to  the  silken  hillock — ^manoeu- 
vres so  delicate  and  perilous,  that  we  cannot  but  admire 
diat  an  insect  which  executes  them  but  once  in  its  lift^ 
should  execute  them  so  well :  nor  could  it,  as  Reaumur 
has  well  and  piously  observed,  had  it  not  been  instructed 
by  a  OaJbAT  Master.  One  more  exertion  remains :  it 
seems  to  have  as  great  an  antipathy  to  its  oast-off  skin, 

•  Pl4U  XXIII.  Fi«.  S.  «. 
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as  one  of  us  should,  when  newly  clothed  after  a  long  im* 
prisomnent,  to  the  filthy  prison  garments  we  'had  put  olB; 
It  will  not  suffer  this  memento  of  its  former  state  to  re- 
main near  it,  and  is  no  sooner  suspended  in  security  than 
it  endeavours  to  make  it  falL  For  this  end^t  seizes, 
as  it  were  with  its  tail,  the  threads  to  which  the  skin  is 
fiutened,  and  then  very  rapidly  whirls  itself  round,  often 
not  fewer  than  twenty  times.  By  this  manceuyre  it  ge* 
nerally  succeeds  in  breaking  them,  and  the  skin  falls 
down.  Sometimes,  however,  the  first  attempt  fails :  in 
that  case,  after  a  moments  rest,  it  makes  a  second,  twirl* 
ing  itself  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  this  is  rarely  un- 
successfiiL  Yet  now  and  then  it  is  forced  to  repeat  its 
whirlings  not  less  than  four  or  five  times :  and  Reaumur 
has  seen  instances  where  the  feet  of  the  skin  were  so  firmly 
hooked,  that  after  many  finitless  efforts  the  pupa,  as  if 
in  despair,  gave  up  the  task  and  suffered  it  to  remain  \ 
After  these  exerdons,  it  hangs  the  remainder  of  its  exist* 
ence  in  this  state  until  the  butterfly  is  disclosed. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  second  mode  of  suspen^ 
sion,  in  which  larvas  by  means  of  a  silken  girth  round 
their  middle^  fix  themselves  horizontaUy  under  leaves,  &<L 
These  follow  the  same  process  with  that  of  those  last  de- 
scribed, in  spinning  a  small  hillock  of  silk  to  which  they 
fiisten  thdr  hind  legs ;  and  if  the  operation  concerned  the 
larva  state  alone,  this  would  be  sufScient,  as  by  means  of 
diis  support,  and  of  their  prolegs,  diey  could  easily  re- 
tain themselves  in  a  horizontal  position.     But  these  lar- 

*  Bonnet  it  of  opinion  that  this  twirling  process  is  not  with  anj 
▼lew  to  get  rid  of  the  exuviae,  but  is  caused  only  by  the  irritation  oc- 
casioned by  the  spines  of  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  when  they  touch 
that  of  the  pupa.  CSw.  li.  109. 
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V0S  act  as .  if  they  foresaw  the  assumption  of  a  state  in 
which  they  will  be  derived  of  legs.  It  is  the  suspension 
of  the  forthcoming  pupa  that  is  the  object  in  view ;  and 
though  this  can  be  hung  by  the  tail  in  the  same  way  with 
those  of  the  first  class,  yet  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
tained in  a  horizontal  posidon,  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  is  essential  to  it,  without  some  support  to  its  an- 
terior extremity.  It  is  necessary  for  the  larva,  therefore, 
not  only  to  fix  its  posterior  legs  amongst  a  collection  of 
silken  fibres,  but  to  spin  a  girth  of  the  same  material 
round  its  body.  This  girth,  though  apparently  of  a  sin- 
gle thread,  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  composed 
of  several,  often  as  many  as  fitly  or  sixty ;  iemd  is  fiistened 
on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  larva  about  the  middle, 
to  the  surface  under  which  it  is  placed.  Three  difierent 
modes  of  fixing  these  girths  are  adopted  by  the  caterpil- 
lars of  different  butterflies.  Some,  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon cabbage-butterfly  {Pieris  Brassica),  which  have  re- 
markably pliable  bodies,  bend  them  almost  double  on 
one  side,  then  fix  the  thread  and  carry  it  over  to  the 
Other  in  the  same  position,  repeating  this  operation  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  Others,  as  that  of  Lycctna  Argus 
and  many  more  of  the  PapUumes  Rurales  and  Urbica- 
la  L.,  which  have  a  short  and  more  rigid  body,  after 
having  bent  the  head  on  one  side  so  as  to  fix  one  end  of 
the  thread,  bring  themselves  into  a  straight  position,  and, 
by  a  manceuvre  not  easily  described,  contrive  to  intro- 
duce the  head  under  the  thread,  which  they  then  bend 
themselves  to  fasten  on  the  other  side,  pushing  it  to  its 
proper  situation  by  the  successive  tension  and  contrac- 
tion  of  their  segments.  But  the  most  curious  mode, 
though  indeed  that  which  seems  most  natural,  is  adopted 
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by  the  caterpillar  of  the  beautiful  swallow-ta||  butterfly 
{Papilio  Mackaon)  and  others  of  the  same  family.  This 
first  forms  the  loop  which  is  to  serve  for  its  girth,  and 
then  creeps  under  it  But  the  difficulty  it  has  to  surmount 
is,  to  keep  itself  from  being  entangled  in  the  fifly  or  sixty 
fine  distinct  threads  of  which  the  girth  is  composed,  and 
to  preserve  them  all  extended  so  as  to  be  able  to- intro- 
duce its  body  beneath  them.  For  this  purpose  it  makes 
use  of  the  two  first  pair  of  its  fore-legs,  employing  them 
as  a  woman  does  her  hands  in  winding  a  skein  of  cotton, 
to  collect  and  keep  all  the  threads  of  its  card  unentangled 
and  properly  stretched ;  and  it  is  often  with  great  diffi- 
culty, towards  the  end  of  the  process,  that  it  prevents 
them  firom  slipping  off.  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
threads  is  completed,  the  animal  bends  its  head  between 
its  legs,  and  insinuates  it  under  the  collected  loc^,  which 
by  its  annular  contraction  it  easily  pushes  to  the  middle 
of  the  body. 

In  about  thirty  hours  afier  the  larvee  which  girth  them- 
selves have  finished  their  operations,  the  skin  splits,  and 
the  pupa  disengages  itself  firom  it  by  those  contractions 
and  dilatations  of  its  segments  which  have  been  before 
described,  pushing  the  exuviae  in  folds  to  the  tail,  by  dif- 
ferent motions  of  which  it  generally  succeeds  in  detach- 
ing them.  One  would  have  thought  there  would  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  slipping  the  skin  past  the  girth ; 
but  this,  according  to  Reaumur,  seems  to  be  easily  ef* 
fected  ». 

If  you  are  desirous  of  witnessingfor  yourself  the  manoeu- 
vres by  which  these  curious  modes  of  suspension  are 

*•  For  the  above  account  see  Reaum.  i.  Mcm»  x.  xi. 
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cflfected5  you  may  be  readily  gratified*  It  is  <Hily  neces^ 
SBxy  to  collect  and  feed  until  their  metamorphosis  the 
black  spinous  caterpillars  of  the  common  peacock-but> 
terfly  {Vanessa  lo)^  which  in  most  places  may  be  found 
upon  netdes,  or  those  of  the  Pieris  Brassica^  which  swarm 
in  cabbages  or  brocoli  in  every  garden,  llie  former  will 
^diibit  to  you  a  specimen  of  vertical^  the  latter  of  hari^ 
xontal  suspension.  It  should  be  observed^  however,  that 
to  hit  the  precise  moment  when  these  processes  are  go- 
ing on,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  a  considerable  number  of 
the  larvie  of  each  kind;  some  one  of  which,  if  you  watch 
them  narrowly  when  they  have  attained  their  fuU  growth, 
you  will  scarcely  fail  to  surprise  in  the  act 

I  must  observe  here,  that  although  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  are  the  two  principal  positions  in  which  cater- 
pUlars  suspend  themselves,  yet  that  others  are  inclined  at 
various  angles;  and  some  are  attached  with  less  art,  ap» 
pearing  only  to  be  fastened  by  some  part  of  their  abdo* 
men  to  the  body  upon  which  they  are  fixed  \ 

2.  The  larva?  whose  procedures  I  am  in  the  next  place 
to  describe,  are  those  which,  previously  to  assuming  the 
pupa  state,  inclose  themselves  in  cases  or  cocoons  of  diffe- 
rent materials.  For  the  sake  of  method,  I  shall  divide 
these  into  two  great  classes :  First,  those  which  fi>rm  their 
cocoons  entirely  or  principally  of  silk;  and  secondfyf 
those  which  form  them  chiefly  of  otker  substances. 

To  begin  with  thejlrst*  The  larvae  which  inclose 
thanselves  in  silken  cocoons  are  chiefly  of  the  Lepido- 
plerous  tribes  of  Bombycida  and  Noctuida;  but  a  few 

*  N.  JHcl.  d*Hiit.  NaL  vi.  f91— . 
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Geometry  (6.  pofUioMaria^  kbctearioj  &c.);  most  of  tb« 
HymenepUrUi  some  Ccleoptera^  as  certain  of  the  weevil 
tribe  {Hypera  Arator^  Bumicis  Germ.),  and  those  bril- 
liant  beetles  frequoiting  aquatic  plants  constituting  the 
genus  Danacia  F.;  the  Neuropterous  genera  i£?m«ro6(W 
and  Myrmeleon ;  Mycetcphila  and  a  few  others  in  the 
Diptet^a  ;  and  Pulea:  in  the  Apkaniptera  fabricate  cov^- 
ings  of  the  same  materiaL  In  all,  with  the  exception  of 
ifyrmeleon  and  Hemerobius  (and  perhaps  Hypera  Mumi' 
dSy  &c?)  which  have  their  spinning  apparatus  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen,  the  silken  thread  employed  in 
forming  tihese  coverings  proceeds  from  the  middle  part  of 
the  under-lip,  as  before  explained;  and  is  in  fact  com- 
posed of  two  threads  gummed  together  as  they  issue  from 
ih%  two  adjoining  orifices  of  the  spinner. 

Of  the  larvae  which  inclose  themsdves  in  silk^  the  most 
faaiiliarly  known  is  the  silk-worm :  the  cocoon  of  this 
consists  exteriorly  of  a  thin,  transparent,  gauze-like  coat> 
ing^  through  the  interstices  of  which  can  be  seen  an  in^ 
ner,  smaller,  oval  ball  of  a  more  close  and  compact  tex- 
ture. The  whole  is  in  &ct  composed  of  one  single 
duread,  but  arranged  in  two  distinct  modes.  To  form 
the  espterior  envelope^  which  is  merely  the  scaffolding  by 
means  of  which  the  inner  and  more  solid  covering  is  con- 
structed, the  caterpillar,  after  fixing  upon  a  space  between 
two  leaves  or  twigs  or  angles  suitable  for  its  purpose, 
^  b^ins  by  glueing  <me  end  of  its  thread  to  one  of  the  ad- 
joining sur&ces.  This  thread  it  next  conducts  to  another 
part  and  then  fiistens,  repeating  this  process  and  inter- 
lacing it  in  various  directions,  until  it  has  surrounded  it- 
self vrith  a  slight  and  loosely  spun  netting.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this,  when  contracted  into4i  space  sufficiently  smiJ], 
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it  lays  the  foundation  of  die  interior  cocoon*  Fixing  it^ 
self  by  its  prolegs  to  some  of  the  surrounding  threads, 
it  bends  its  body,  and  by  successive  moUcHis  of  its  head 
from  side  to  side  spins  a  layer  of  silk  on  the  side  oppo 
site  to  it :  when  this  is  of  the  requisite  thickness,  the  larva 
shifts  its  position,  and  repeats  the  same  process  in  anothar 
quarter^  covering  each  layer  in  turn  with  a  new  one 
until  the  interior  cavity  is  reduced  to  the  size  desired. 
Thus,  the  silken  thread  which  forms  this  new  cocoon  is 
not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  wound  circularly  as 
we  wind  the  thread  of  a  ball  of  cotton;  but  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  series  of  zigzags,  so  as  to  compose  a  num- 
ber of.  distinct  layers.  Malpighi  could  distinguish  six  of 
these  layers^,  and  Reaumur  suspects  there  is  often  a 
greater  number*'.  The  former  found  the  length  of  the 
.thread  of  silk  composing  them  when  wound  ofl^  without 
including  the  exterior  case,  to  be  not  less  than  9S0  feet^; 
but>  others  have  computed  it  at  more  than  a  thousand^: 
consequofitly  the  threads  of  five  cocoons  united  would  be 
a  mile  ia  length.  Estimating  by  the  weight, — ^the  thread 
of  a  pound  of  cocoons,  each  of  which  weighs  about  two 
grains  and  a  hal^  would  extend  more  than  600  miles  % 
and  suah  is  its  tenuity,  that  the  threads  of  five  or  six  co- 
coons require  to  be  joined  to  form  one  of  the  thickness 
requisite  in  the  silk  manufacture.  It  is  the  continuous 
thread  of  the  inner  cocoon  which  is  most  valuable ;  the 
outer  loose  coating  from  its    irregularity  cannot  be 


.     •  Be  Bombyc.  i24.  ^  i.  498. 

'  De  Bmnbyc,  43.  «»  N.  Diet.  d*HuL  Nat.  vL  294. 

*  Lesser.  L.  ii.  150,  note  22.  Boyle  says  an  English  Jady  found  that 
tl\^  silk  of  a  single  coeoon  would  extend  300  English  leagues  or  900 
miles.    Dut  this  must  be  a  mistake. 
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wound  off,  and  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  otjloss 
silk. 

Manceuyres  in  their  general  principle  similar  to  those 
of  the  silk-worm  are  followed  by  most  of  those  larvae 
which  inclose  themselves  in  silken  cocoons.  Many  spe- 
cies, however,  adopt  variations  in  the  mode  of  procedure 
all  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularize,  but  some 
of  them  are  worth  mentioning.  The  larvae  of  Tortrix 
prasinanay  and  other  species  of  moths  which  form  co- 
coons resembling  a  reversed  boat,  Arrange  their  threads 
in  layers,  so  as  to  construct  two  parallel  walls  gradually 
inclining  towards  the  top  and  ends,  where  they  finally 
force  them  to  approach  each  other  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus of  silken  cables  ^.  And  the  larva  of  Satumia  Pceoo^ 
nioj  though  it  forms  the  base  of  its  flask-shaped  cocoon  by 
spinning  like  the  silk-worm  a  number  of  interwoven  zig- 
zags, places  the  threads  which  compose  the  interior  iiin- 
nel-like  opening  of  the  apex  nearly  straight,  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  converging  towards  the  same  point  in 
the  centred 

These  last,  as  well  as  almost  all  larvae,  constantly  re- 
main in  the  inJside  of  the  cocoon  during  its  constructiotp. 
But.De  Geer  has  given  us  the  histor}'  of  a  minute  cater- 
pillar of  a  species  of  moth  ( Tinea  L.)  which  feeds  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bhamnus  Frangulay  or 
Black  Alder,  that  actually  weaves  half  of  its  cocoon  on  tlie 
outside.  This  cocoon,  which  is  very  small,  is  beautifully 
fluted,  consisting  of  several  longitudinal  cords,  with  the 
intervals  filled  by  fine  net-work,  and  shaped  like  a  re-^ 
versed  boat  ^.    The  animal  begins  by  laying  the  founda- 

•  Rcaum.  i.  555—.  »»  Plate  XVIJ.  Fio,  5./. 

«  Dc  Gecr  i.  t,  xxxii./.  3—6. 
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tkms  of  one  of  the  ends  of  her  cocoon^  she  adds  ntw 
threads  to  this  small  b^inning,  and  so  proceeds.  As 
the  work  advances  she  retreats  backwards,  and  her  body 
is  dtuated  nearly  in  the  same  line  with  die  ooooon  she 
has  begun,  and  quite  out  of  it;  she  only  toudies  with  her 
head  and  legs  its  anterior  mar^.  When  half  the  co- 
coon, or  rather  of  its  exterior  layer,  is  finished,  she  sus- 
pends her  operations  for  some  moments.  She  then  for 
the  first  time  introduces  her  head  into  this  demt-cocooDi 
and  turns  herself  in  it  by  doubling  her  supple  body,  and 
passing  one  part  over  the  other,  so  that  at  last  she  ma> 
nages  to  bring  her  tail  into  the  pointed  end  of  the  coco<hi, 
the  head  and  the  anterior  half  of  her  body  remaining 
without  Thus  situated,  she  commences  her  operations 
afresh.  At  a  distance  firom  the  margin  of  the  demi-co- 
ODon,  equal  to  its  length,  she  b^ins  to  spin  the  pointed 
end  of  the  other  moiety,  the  length  of  her  body  serving 
her  as  a  measure  that  enables  her  to  begin  at  the  pn^r 
distance  firom  it  This  new  portion  she  spins  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other ;  but  as  she  is  prevented  by  the  demi- 
cocoon  in  which  the  posterior  part  of  her  body  is  lodged 
fioom  retreating  backwards,  she  contracts  her  body  more^ 
which  answers  the  same  purpose.  When  the  new  work 
18  so  advanced  that  she  can  no  longer  ccmtract  her  body^ 
she  bends  the  anterior  part  of  it  considerably,  and  r^ 
verses  her  head.  When  the  distance  between  the  maiw 
gin  of  die  two  halves  of  the  cocoon  is  very  small,  so  as  no 
longer  to  admit  the  head  between  them,  in  order  to  units 
them  she  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  manceu- 
vre.  Withdrawing  her  head,  she  extends  sflken  longitu- 
dinal threads  between  the  two  margins,  and  thus  unites 
them.    This  part  is  more  clumsy,  and  not  so  regular  as 


tlie  rest  of  the  cocoon,  so  that  the  pomt  of  union  is  Bhumyt 
discoverable.  These  caterpillars  do  not  always  divide 
the  cocoon  into  two  equal  portions,  for  often  thqr  will 
finish  three  quarters  of  the  cocoon  before  they  enter  it, 
and  begin  at  the  other  end  *. 

The  general  rule  is, — ^that  eadi  larva  spins  for  itself  a 
separate  cocoon ;  but  amongst  those  of  Arctia  chtysorhea 
and  others  which  live  in  society,  two  or  three  sometimes 
b^in  their  operations  so  close  together  that  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  forming  one  common  cocoon,  which 
serves  for  a  covering  to  the  whole  number.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  sDk^worms,  the  double  or  treble  cocoons 
of  whioh  are  called  Dupions  by  the  breeders.  The  larvss 
of  some  Ichneumons,  besides  forming  each  its  separate 
oocoon,  Sfnn  a  joint  cottony  covering  for  the  whole  ^^ 
whioh  is  eflfected  thus  v — After  they  leave  the  caterpillar 
they  have  devoured,  they  fix  themselves  side, by  side  at  a 
litde  distance  from  it,  and  begin  to  spin  each  a  cocoon; 
and  in  order  to  defend  its  end  and  side  that  is  not  covered 
by  others,  they  ^in  further  an  envelope  of  loose  silkf 
and  thus  this  exterior  covering  is  formed. 

The  sizej  figure,  colour,  substance,  and  texture  of 
silken  cocoons  are  extremely  various.  Their  sis^  indeed 
is  usually  proportioned  to  that  of  the  included  larva  or 
pupa;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  always  4K>.  Some  large  ca^ 
terpillars  spin  cocoons  so  small,  that  the  observer  can 
hardly  conceive  how  they  can  be  contained  in  %o  narrow 
a  compass :  Eriogas^  Catax  is  a  moth  of  this  descrip* 
tion  ^.    And  others  smaller  in  size  lodge  themselves  in 

•  Dc  Geor  i.  463—. 

^  Reaum.  u.  Mem,  xi.   Comp.  De  Geex  ii.  \fSSt.  Resum.  ii.  AM* 

•  j9.  Ciie«r— Pupavcta  folliculata.  Fa^. 
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apartments  apparently  much  more  spacious  than  neces* 
sary.  The  transparent  hammock-like  cocoons  of  Hepp- 
ahis  Humuli  and  Arctid  viUica^  two  other  moths,  would 
contain  several  of  their  pupse.  I  possess  one  in  which 
the  pupa  is  suspended  in  the  centre^  that  is  ten  times  its 
size,  and  not  very  short  in  dimensions  of  that  of  Afiacus 
Paphia^  a  giant  silkrmoth.  The  largest  cocoon  I  ever 
read  or  heard  of,  is  that  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hobhouse 
in  his  Trceoels :  ^^  Depending/'  says  he,  '^  firom  the  boughs 
of  the  pines,  near  the  Attic  mountain  Fames,  and  stretch- 
ing across  from  tree  to  tree  so  as  to  obstruct  our  passage^ 
were  the  pods,  thrice  as  big  as  a  tm-^ketfs  egg  /  and  the 
thick  webs  of  a  chrysalis,  whose  moth  must  be  far  larger 
than  any  of  those  in  our  country.''  ^  If  this  stateo^ent 
is  correct,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  reason 
for  doubting  it,  the  cocoon  must  be  vastly  larger  than  the 
pupa,  or  the  moth  it  produced  would  far  exceed  in  size 
any  yet  known.  Perhaps,  however,  as  this  gentleman  is 
probably  no  entomologist,  what  he  took  for  a  cocoon 
might  be  a  nidus,  in  which  many  larvae  were  associated, 
of  the  nature  of  those  formerly  described  ^. 

With  regard  Xojigure^  the  majority  are  like  those  of 
the  silk-worm,  of  a  shape  more  or  less  oval  or  elliptic : 
some,  however,  vary  from  this.  That  of  Lasiocampa 
Bubi  is  oblong.  I  have  one  from  New  Holland  some- 
what resembling  an  acorn,  fixed  to  the  twigs  of  some  tree 
or  shrub,  of  a  very  close  silk,  and  covered  by  a  circular 
operculum,  which  the  animal  pushes  off  wheq  it  assiunes 
the  imago;  this  is  ovate  or  conico-ovate;  others  again  are 
globose^;  others  are  conical^,  as  that  of  Gastrcpacha 

»  Travel*  in  Greece,  2B5.  ^  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  476 — • 

«  Merian  Surinam,  t  xv.  ''  Reaum.  ii.  t,  xxiii./.  5, 
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guercifalia ;  others  almost  fiisifonn*  {Odenesis poiatoria\ 
Reaumur  received  one  from  Arabia  which  was  nearly 
cylindrical  ^.  Those  of  71  prasinana  before  noticed,  and 
many  other  Tortrices^  are  shaped  like  a  reversed  boat  ^ ; 
that  of  Satumia  Pavonia  and  odiers  of  the  same  tribe, 
Bke  a  Florence  flask  with  a  wide  and  short  neck.  The 
cocoon  of  Lygana  Filipenduke  resembles  a  grain  of  bar- 
ley. Another  cocoon  in  my  cabinet,  of  very  slight  net- 
work, is  shaped  something  like  an  air-balloon.  But  tlie 
most  remarkable  one  for  its  form  and  characters,  is  one 
that  I  received  from  the  rich  cabinet  above  quoted.  This, 
which  is  of  an  unusually  close  texture,  is  suspended  by 
a  thread  more  than  two  inches  long  from  the  point  of  a 
leaf;  it  then  swells  into  a  perfect  cone,  at  the  base  about 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  covered  with  scattered  setiform  appendages : 
firom  the  centre  of  the  base  projects  a  large  hemispherical 
protuberance,  which  terminates  in  a  long  stalk,  much 
thicker  than  the  thread  that  suspends  the  cocoon.  There 
is  commonly  no  difference  between  the  shape  of  cocoons 
spun  by  larvae  which  are  to  give  birth  tq  different  sexes  of 
the  same  species.  The  silk-worm  cocoons,  however, 
which  will  produce  male  moths,  have  more  silk  at  the 
ends,  and  consequently  are  more  round  than  those  which 
are  to  i^roAxxce  females :  but  the  difference  is  not  strik- 
ing- 

The  most  usual  colour  of  silken  cocoons  is  white,  yel- 
low, or  brown,  or  the  intermediate  shades.  The  whites 
are  very  pure  in  the  general  envelope  of  some  species 
cf  Ickneumonid/e,  and  yellows  often  very  brilliant.     But 

»  Sepp.  iv,  L  viii./.  5.  }*  Re^um.  i.  /.  xliv,/,  2. 

«  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  7. 
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besides  these  more  general  coloursi  some  cocoons  are 
blacks  some  few  blue  or  green,  and  others  red  ^.  Some- 
tunes  the  same  cocoon  is  of  two  different  colours.  Those 
of  certain  parasites  of  the  tribe  of  Ichneumones  mimUi  L. 
the  motions  of  one  of  which  I  noticed  on  a  former  occa^ 
sion  ^,  are  alternately  banded  with  bkck  or  brown  and 
white,  or  have  cxoly  a  pale  or  white  belt  in  the  middle^ 
which  gives  them  a  singular  appearance.  In  both  cases 
the  difference  in  colour  depends  upcm  the  different  tinta 
wiA  which  the  Bilky  gam  is  imbued  in  the  «servoi»: 
the  first  portion  of  it  is  white,  and  with  this  the  larva 
first  sketches  the  outiine  of  its  cocoon,  and  then  thickens 
the  layers  of  silk  considerably  in  those  parts  where  the 
white  bands  appear :  when  these  are  finished,  its  stock 
of  white  silk  is  exhausted,  and  the  remainder  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cocoon  is  composed  of  brown  silk  ^.  The  cir- 
cular operculum  above  mentioned  as  covering  an  aoom- 
shaped  cocoon,  is  paler  than  the  latter,  and  also  oma^ 
mented  by  a  zone  within  the  margin  of  deep  brown. 
The  pale  cocoon  also  of  Attacus  Paphia  is  veined  with 
silk  of  a  deep  iled* 

I  have  very  litde  to  say  on  tiie  substance  of  the  silk  of 
cocoons.  Though  that  of  the  silk*worm  is  composed  of 
such  a  slender  thread,  that  of  many  others  is  still  finer, 
scarcely  yielding  in  tenuity  to  the  spider^s  web.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  silk  of  the  cocoons  of  Satumia  Pavonia 
and  of  several  foreign  q)ecies  is  as  thick  as  a  hair. 

With  regard  to  the  texture  of  their  cocoons — ^in  some^ 
as  in  that  of  the  silk-worm,  the  threads  are  so  slightly 

*  I  have  a  bfack  one  from  Mr.  Francillon's  cabinet. 

*  iV:  JWerf.  dTffisi.  I^at.  vi.  294. 

*  See  above.  Vol.  IT.  p.  298—.  <  Reamn.  iL  iM. 
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glued  to  each  other^  as  to  separate  with fiuality;  but  in 
that  of  the  emperor^moth  just  mentioned  they  are  inti» 
mately  connected  by  a  gummy  matter,  fumished»  as 
Reaumur  ecmjectures,  fr<»n  the  anus  *,  with  which  the 
whole  interior  of  the  cocoon  is  often  plastered.  Some^ 
as  that  of  the  silk-worm,  are  con^posed  of  an  exterior 
loose  aiTelope,  and  an  inner  compact  ball;  others  have 
no  exterior  covering  the  whole  cocoon  being  of  an  uni* 
form  and  thick  texture.  The  larva  of  Costus  Sobinut 
Peck,  in  spinning  its  cocoon,  makes  the  end  next  the 
opening  to  the  air,  by  which  the  imago  is  to  emerge,  of  a 
slighter  texture  than  ike  rest  of  it  ^«  The  exterior  case 
is  sometimes,  as  in  Laria  pudibundOf  vexy  closely  wove% 
so  as  to  resemble  a  real  cocoon  ^ :  its  form  is  usually 
adapted  to  that  of  the  inner  one;  but  in  some  whidi  fix 
them  under  flat  sur&ces  {Laria  fcucelina^  CaUmarpha 
QffOy)  it  resembles  a  hammock^.  Cocoons  of  a  dose 
texture  have  generally  no  orifice  in  any  part;  but  that  of 
Eriogaster  lanestris  is  spun  with  openings,  as  if  bored 
from  widiout,  the  use  of  which,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  ascertained^ 

Many  silken  cocoons  are  of  so  close  a  &bric,  as,  when 
finished,  entirely  to  conceal  the  included  insect;  but  a 
very  considerable  number  are  of  a  more  open  texture^ 
composed  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  silk,  and  that 
woven  so  loosely,  that  the  larva  or  pupa  may  always  be 
discovered  through  it  Of  this  description  are  the  co» 
coons  of  Hypog^na  dispar^  Arctia  Saltcisy  &Ct,  which 
conaistCHiIy  of  a  few  slight  meshes*  Those  of  some  others 

•  Reaum.  i.  509.  ^  Peck  on  Loeu9i4ree  IntecU,  60. 

•  Bonnet  ii.  260.  ^  Sepp.  iv.  /.  n./.  4. 

•  Brahm.  Im.  Xal.  :989. 
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resemble  gauze  or  lace  '•  Of  the  first  description  is  one 
in  my  cabinet  before  alluded  to,  shcqped  somewhat  like 
an  dr-balloon;  the  meshes  are  large  and  perfectly  square. 
iThe  pupa  hangs  in  the  centre,  fixed  by  some  few  slight 
threads  which  diverge  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  cocoon^ — 
so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  was  suspended  in  the  air,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  without  support.  Of  the  second  de~ 
scription  is  a  black  one  witb^ery  fine  and  nearly  circular 
meshes :  the  threads  that  form  these  are  thick,  and  seem 
to  be  agglutinated.  In  our  own  country,  the  cocoons  of 
somebeedes,  as  oiHypera  Araior^  Galeruca  Tanaceti^  and 
of  some  litde  TinecSy  also  resemble  gauze.  M^ny  of  the 
larvae^  however,  which  spin  these  cocoons,  whose  thin- 
ness is  probably  attributable  to  the  smallness  of  their 
stock  of  silk,  seem  anxious  for  a  more  complete  conceal- 
ment; and  therefore  commonly  either  hide  them  between 
leaves  tied  together,  in  some  witli  a  certain  regularity, 
in  others  without  art*';  or  thicken  their  texture,  and 
render  it  opaque,  by  the  addition  of  grains  of  earth  ^, 
or  of  other  materials  with  which  their  bodies  sup- 
ply them.  These  are  principally  of  two  kinds.  The 
larvas  of  Lasiocampa  Neustrioj  Arctia  Solids^  &c.  after 
spinning  their  cocoons,  cast  from  their  anus  three  or  four 
passes  of  a  soft  and  paste-like  matter,  which  they  apply 
with  their,  head  all  round  the  inside  of  the  cavity ;  and 
ivhich,  drying  in  a  short  time,  becomes  a  powder  that 
efiectually  renders  it  opake.  This  is  not,  as  might  be 
conjectured,  an  excrement,  but  a  true  secretion,  evidendy 

•  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  8. 

*»  The  thick  cocoons  of  Attacus  Paphia,  Polyphemus,  &c.  arc  also 
thus  fastened  between  leaves. 
'  Merian  Europ,  ii.7.  ix. 
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intended  for  this  very  purpose :  and,  according  to  Reau- 
mur, a  similar  powder,  but  white,  derived  from  the  vari-* 
:Cose  intestines,  is  used  by  the  caterpillars  of  Gastrapacka 
querci/blia,  Sec  *  The  other  material,  which  is  still  more 
frequendy  employed,  and  which  is  occasionally  mixed 
•with  the  former,  is  the  hair  which  every  one  has  observed 
to  cover  so  thickly  the  bodies  of  some  caterpillars.  This, 
after  spinning  a  sufficient  envelope,  they  tear,  or  in  some 
instances  cut  off  with  their  mandibles,  and  distribute  all 
round  them,  pushing  it  with  their  head  amongst  the  in- 
terstices of  the  silk,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  of  a  r^ular 
thick  texture.  After  this  process,  which  leaves  the  body 
completely  denuded,  and  often  seems  to  give  them  gi'eat 
pain,  they  conclude  by  spinning  another  tissue  of  slight 
silk,  in  order  to  protect  the  forthcoming  pupa  from  the 
surrounding  prickly  points.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  though  many  hairy  larvae,  as  those  of  Noctua 
Acerisj  Arctia  Caja^  and  others,  employ  their  hairs  in  the 
composition  of  their  cocoons,  the  rule  is  not  general, 
several  never  making  any  such  use  of  them.  Nor  do  all 
that  do  so  employ  them  distribute  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  above  described,  which  rarely  attempt  to 
arrange  them  in  any  regular  position.  Reaumur  has  no- 
ticed a  small  hairy  caterpillar  that  feeds  on  lichens,  which 
is  more  methodical :  this  actually  places  its  hairs  upright, 
side  by  side,  as  regularly  as  the  pales  in  a  palisade,  in 
an  oval  ring  around  its  body,  connecting  them  by  a  slight 
tissue  of  silk,  which  forces  them  to  bend  into  a  sort  of 
roof  at  the  top;  and  under  this  ciuiously-formed  cocoon 
assumes  its  state  of  pupa  ^.     Some  larvae  make  so  much 

•  Reaum.  ii.  384.  >"  Ibid.  i.  534. 

VOL.  UK  Q 
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hair  and  so  little  silk  enter  into  the  composition  oF  their 
cocoons,  that  on  the  first  inspection  they  would  be  prc^ 
nounced  wholly  composed  of  it  ^ ;  others^  thickfsiiing  die 
interior  of  their  cocoon  with  hair^  line  the  whole  widi  a 
viscid  matter  like  varnish  ^. 

The  larvie  of  some  saw-flies  {Tenihredo  L.)  are  re- 
maikable  for  inclosing  themsdlves  m  a  double  cocoon,  in 
which  the  inner  is  not,  as  in  the  silk- worm  &c.,  connected 
with  the  outer,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  it  Some  spe- 
cies, as  T.  Rosa  (Cryptus  Jur.),  which  have  but  a  small 
stock  of  silk,  compose  the  outer  cocoon  of  thick  silken 
cords  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  forming  an  oval  net; 
which  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects  them  efiectually 
from  the  ants,  which  are  always  ready  to  attack  them,  de- 
mands much  less  silk  than  a  covering  of  a  closer  texture. 
But  the  tender  nymph  itself  requires  to  be  inclosed  in  a 
case  of  a  softer  and  more  delicate  substance ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  inner  cocoon  is  composed  of  fine  silk,  woven 
so  closely  that  the  threads  are  scarcely  perceptible  under 
a  microscope  ^.  Reaumur  mentions  a  hymenopteroua 
larva  belonging  to  Latreille's  Fossores  {Sphex  L.)  which 
thickened  its  cocoon  with  the  legs,  wings,  and  other  relics 
of  the  flies  which  it  had  devoured^:  trophies — ^like  the 
drinking- cups  of  some  savages,  made  of  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies,  or  the  skull -pyramid  near  Ispahan — of  its 
powers  of  devastation. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  those  larvss  which  spin  co- 
coons, never  in  ordinary  circumstances  become  pupae 
without  having  thus  inclosed  themselves.  An  exception, 
however,  is  met  widi  in  the  larva  of  a  species  of  ant  no- 

•  Bonnet  iL  2»7.  '^  Ibid.  ix.  181. 

«  Reaum.  t.  102.  *  Ibid.  iv.  389. 
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ticed  by  De  Geer  {Formica  Jitsca  L.),  some  of  the  indi- 
Tifkuds  of  which  indose  themselves  in  cocoons;  while 
oliiex^  neglect  this  precaution^  and  undergo  their  meta^ 
morphosis  uncovered*.  Rose!  also  made  nearly  the 
same  observation  on  the  lan-a  of  the  flea  ^. 

I  must  say  something  with  regard  to  the  situation^ 
often  very  remote  from  their  place  of  feeding,  in  which 
larvae  fiibricate  their  cocoons.  A  very  considerable  num- 
ber, probably  the  majority,  form  them  either  partially 
{Arctia  lubricipeda)  or  wholly  under  ground;  others 
beneath  dead  leaves,  moss,  or  in  the  chinks  of  the  trees; 
others  within  the  wood  in  substances  on  which  they 
have  fed ;  die  larva  of  Cossus  leaves  in  these  a  communi- 
cation with  tiie  opGD.  air  by  which  the  imago  emerges ; 
and  a  large  number  attach  them  to  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees  and  plants ;  the  cocoon  of  Ikmadafasr 
eiata(i)  \s  &stened  by  one  side  to  the  roots  or  surculi  of 
T^ha  latifolicu  There  is  usually  notiiing  very  remark- 
i|ble  in  the  mode  of  fixing  them,  the  exterior  threads 
being  merely  gummed  irregularly  to  different  portions  o£ 
the  objects  which  support  them.  But  some  eflfect  this  with 
greater  art  I  have  one  from  New  Holland,  very  long, 
which  is  suspended  from  a  twig  by  a  long  riband,  as  it 
were,  which  entirely  girths  the  twig.  The  larva  of  the 
magnificent  silk-moth,  AUacus  Papkia,  actually  fimns  a 
solid  silken  stalk  to  its  cocoon,  an  inch  and  half  in  length 

*  DeGeerii.  1084.  Comp.  Ray  Hist,  Ins.  Praef.  xi.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  P.  Huber,  that  in  this  case  the  naked  pupae  are  depriveil 
of  their  cocoons  by  the  neuters :  he  states,  indeed,  that  he  has  oftea 
seen  them  pulled  off  by  them,  and  also  by  those  of  F.  curdcularia ; 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  these  larvae  are  never  developed.  Mceun 
des  Fourmty  84.  note  1 . 

»  II.  viii.  16. 
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and  a  line  in  diameter,  fiistened  by  the  other  extremity 
to  a  twig,  which  it  closely  surromids  as  if  with  a  ring. 
At  first  sight  resembling  a  fruit  of  a  very  singular  ap^ 
pearance  ^.  I  have  specimens  of  this  cocoon  with  bodi 
stalk  and  ring,  A  bell-shaped  cocoon  &stened  by  a  fi>ot^ 
stalk,  but  of  softer  consistence,  to  a  blade  of  grass,  found 
by  Mr.  Sheppard,  I  can  also  show  you ;  and  my  frigid 
Mr.  Wilkin  had  a  similar  one  out  of  the  late  Mr.  Hud* 
son's  collection.  .  Most  larvae  spin  their  cocoons  in  sdi^ 
tilde:  some  of  those,  however,  which  live  in  society  do  it 
close  together  under  their  common  tent 

There  are  other  cocoons  that  should  be  noticed  here, 
such  as  those  formed  by  the  larva  of  Zj^gana  FiUpenduUt^ 
and  some  Bombycesj  saw-flies  (Tenthredo  L.),  and  bee- 
des  {CurculiOf  Donacia  F.),  &&  These  are  formed  of 
a  substance  which  seems  more  analogous  to  gum  than 
silk,  yet  furnished  from  the  silk  reservoirs,  and  usually 
present  the  appearance  externally  of  parchment  or  mem- 
brane. That  of  the  insect  first  mentioned  is  coated, 
however,  widi  a  slight  interior  silken  lining;  as  indeed 
are  almost  all  cocoons,  of  whatever  substance. 

The  second  class,  into  which  I  have  divided  larvas  that 
inclose  themselves  in  .cocoons,  includes  tliose  which  form 
their  coverings  not  solely  or  principally  of  silk,  but  in 
which  other  materials  are  mixed  more  or  less.  The  co- 
coons of  some  of  these  larvae  are  merely  composed  of  a 
few  leaves  slightly  tied  together,  either  irregularly,  or  ar- 
Ranged,  particularly  when  they  are  of  a  linear  figure,  with 
(xmsiderable  symmetry.  The  grubs  of  many  beetles,  as  of 

•  Linn,  Trans,  rii.  t  ii./.  5, 6. 
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the  rose-beetle^  Cetania  aurataj  &c.,  prepare  themsdves  a 
cooooD»  composed  of  earth,  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  any 
substances  within  their  reach;  which  they  fasten  together 
with  a  glutinous  secretion.  The  samematerial  is  employed 
by  others  in  forming  a  cocoon  wholly  of  earth;  which 
is  sometimes,  as  that  of  the  stag-beetle^  Lucanus  CeV" 
vusj  exceedingly  hard ;  at  others,  as  that  of  some  moths, 
Noctua  andngiiOj  &c*,  so  slight  as  to  fall  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  touched  *.     Other  cocoons  are  formed  of  grains  of 
earth.    Reaumur  has  given  a  very  interestmg  account  of 
the  procedures  of  a  larva  in  repairing  one  of  these  co- 
coons, from  which  he  had  broken  off  the  top  when  just 
a»npleted.     Without  quittiug  the  interior  of  the  walls 
that  remained,  it  put  out  its  head  from  the  breach,  and 
for  more  than  an  hour  employed  itself  in  selecting  one 
by  one  grains  of  earth,  which  it  conveyed  with  its  mandi- 
bles and  deposited  within  its  case :  it  next  spim  all  round 
the  opening  threads  of  silk,  to  which  it  attached  grains 
of  earth  taken  from  the  previously^stored  heap,  uniting 
them  compactly  by  means  of  other  silken  threads.  After 
employing  three  hours  in  this  laborious  process,  the  in- 
dustrious little  mason  had  reduced  the  diameter  of  the 
breach  to  a  few  lines.     Reaumur  was  very  curious  to 
know  how  it  would  fill  up  this  orifice,  which  would  no 
longer  admit  the  protrusion  of  its  head  outside  the  walls, 
as  in  its  previous  operations.    He  concluded,  that  while 
the  rest  of  the  cocoon  was  exteriorly  formed  of  earth, 
this  opening  would  be  merely  closed  with  silk.    He  was 
mistaken,  however:    the  artist  knew  how  to  vary  its 

■  Wien,  Verz.  I  possess  a  cocoon  of  this  kind  from  New  Hol- 
landy  even  now  quite  solid,  and  retaining  its  form.  No  ulk  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  its  composition. 
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manoeuvres,  and  make  its  vault  of  one  uniform  textufe. 
It  spun  across  the  opening  a  little  net  of  siik,  between  the 
meshes  of  which  it  thrust  grains  of  earth  so  dexterously 
that  they  projected  as  far  as  the  outer  surfiice,  retained 
there  probably  by  silken  lines  previously  attached  and 
fiistened  within.     It  then  finished  its  habitation  by  forti- 
fying the  inside  of  the  orifice  with  another  layer  of  earth  \ 
The  ant-lion  {Myrmdeon)  spins  a  globular  cocoon  with 
its  anusy  which  it  covers  with  grains  of  sand^.  One  that  I 
took  in  the  fcM*est  of  Fontainebleau,  in  die  quarry  that  pro*- 
doces  the  crystallized 'sandstone  called  the  Fontainebleau 
Jbssil,  was  covered  with  laige  and  shining  ^ttins.   Instead 
of  the  grains  of  earth  or  sand  employed  by  these  larvae^ 
those  of  another  tribe  substitute  grains  of  stone  detached 
from  the  softer  walls,  upon  whose  lichens  they  previously 
feed,  which  they  unite  into  solid  oval  cocoons  ^.    Those 
of  a  fourth  form  their  cocoons  of  patches  of  short  moss 
arranged  with  the  roots  downwards,  and  forming  a  vault» 
as  it  were,  of  v«rdant  turf,  admirably  adapted  for  con- 
cealment ^.   The  larvsB  of  some  moths  form  their  cocoons 
of  irregular  pieces  of  bark  tied  together  with  silk,  and 
resembling  when  completed  a  knotty  protuberance  of  the 
twig  on  which  they  are  fixed.     That  oiPtfralis  tubercur 
lana  constructs  a  pamiier-shaped  one  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  leaves  of  plants  ^ 

All  these  cocoons,  however,  must  yield  in  point  of 
singularity  of  construction,  materials,  and  ingenuity,  to 
one  formed  by  a  small  caterpillar,  described  by  the  illus- 
trious naturalist  lately  quoted,  which  feeds  upon  the  oak* 
This  cocoon  is  wholly  composed  of  small  rectangular 

•  Reaum.  i.  579.  ^  Ibid.  vi.  368.  •  ll»d.  i.  5410. 

<*  Ibid.  543.  *  lAnn.  Trans,  i.  196. 
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Strap-shaped  pieces  of  the  fine  upper  skin,  or  epidermis 
of  the  twig  upon  which  it  rests,  regularly  fastened  to  each 
other  in  a  longitudinal  direction  with  very  slender  silken 
cords.  But  the  mode  of  its  construction  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  substance  of  which  it  is  fabricated. 
The  caterpillar's  first  process  is  to  form  its  slips  of  bark 
into  two  flat  triangular  wing-like  pieces,  projecting  oppo* 
site  to  each  other  fi*om  each  side  of  the  twig,  somewhat 
like  the  feathers  of  an  arrow.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  re- 
quire any  great  d^ree  of  intelligence  in  a  larva  to  give 
its  cocoon  the  usual  oval  form,  when  it  begins  to  arrange 
its  materials  in  that  shape  from  the  very  first,  and  round 
so  good  a  mould  as  its  own  bent  body;  but  we  surely  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  task  to  which  no  stupid  artist  would  be 
competent,  to  form  first  a  multitude  of  strap-shaped  la- 
minae into  two  triangular  plates,  and  then  to  bend  these 
plates  into  a  case  resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  a 
pone,  with  an  eUiptical  and  protuberant  base,— the  figure 
which  the  cocoon  of  this  insect  assumes.  All  the  minu- 
tise  of  the  manoeuvres  which  it  employs  in  this  nice  ope- 
ration  could  not  be  comprehended  without  a  more  difiuse 
explanation  than  I  have  here  room  to  give:  suffice  it  to 
81^,  that  the  caterpillar  &stens  silken  lines  to  each  exterior 
(^posite  and  longer  side  of  the  laminae,  and  by  applying 
all  the  weight  of  its  body  forces  them  to  bend  and  ap- 
proach each  other,  in  which  position  it  secures  them  by 
other  shorter  lines.  It  next  repeats  the  same  process 
with  the  upper  and  shorter  sides  of  the  plates ;  wliicii 
when  joined  form  the  base  of  the  cocoon.  Both  these 
tasks  are  accomplished  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  seams 
are  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be  imperceptible.  A  fine  inner 
tapestry  of  silk,  covering  all  the  asperities  of  the  exterior 
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walls,  coucludes  its  labours  *.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
Reaumur  was  unacquainted  with  the  moth  that  proceeds 
from  the  pupae  inclosed  in  these  ingenious  cocoons; 
which  being  small,  and  precisely  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  bark  of  the  twig  that  supports  them,  are  not  to  be 
discovered  but  by  a  very  narrow  inspection.  It  would 
«eem,  however,  to  be  Noctua  Strigula  of  Berkhausen, 
Pyi'oUs  strigtdcUis  of  Hubner ''.  The  larva,  he  informs 
us,  is  found  in  May :  its  body  is  flatter  than  common,  of 
a  yeUowish  flesh-colour,  clothed  with  tufts  of  red  hair  on 
each  segment,  and  furnished  with  fourteen  feet  Should 
this  description  enable  you  to  detect  it  upon  your  oaks, 
a  view  of  its  ingenious  procedures  would  amply  repay 
you  for  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  it  The  larvas  of  Ce- 
rwa  vintdoj  Stawvpus  Fagij  and  several  other  moths, 
form  their  cocoons  of  grains  of  wood  gnawed  from  the 
trees  on  which  they  feed.  These  grains  they  masticate, 
mbied  witli  a  glutinous  fluid  secreted  from  the  mouth, 
into  a  paste,  which  forms  a  covering  of  an  uniform  smooth 
texture,  and  so  hard  as  not  readily  to  yield  to  a  knife. 
Of  a  substance  apparently  nearly  similar  is  composed 
the  cocoon  of  a  weevil  related  to  Liparus  Pint ;  which 
with  its  inhalntant  was  given  me  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Bullock.  A  little  moth,  whose  ravages  have  been  before 
noticed  ^,  lines  the  interior  of  the  grain  of  barley,  of 
which  it  has  devoured  the  contents,  with  silk ;  divides  it 
into  two  apartments,  into  one  of  which  it  pushes  the  ex- 
crement ithad  voided,  and  in  the  other  assumes  thepupa'. 
These,  and  the  other  larvae  mentioned  above,  com- 

•  Reaum.  i.  545—.  *  Ptfral.  8.3.  /.  iii./.  16. 

«  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  172—. 
^  Reaum.  ii.  491, 
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m<xily  form  their  cocoons  of  the  substances  I  have  indi- 
cated ;  but  when  by  any  cause  they  are  prevented  from 
access  to  them,  they  often  substitute  such  other  materials 
as  are  at  hand*  Reaumur  fed  a  larva  that  formed  its 
cocoon  of  minute  fragments  of  paper,  which  with  its 
mandibles  it  had  cut  from  the  piece  that  covered  the  glass 
vessel  that  contained  it*:  and  the  same  circumstance 
happened  to  Bonnet. 

Upon  a  former  occasion  I  described  to  you  the  cases 
of  various  kinds  formed  and  inhabited  by  the  insects  of 
the  Trickoptera  Order  {Pktyganea  L.)  commonly  called 
case-worms  ^«     As  these  serve  for  the  pupa  as  well  as 
the  larva,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  cocoon.     I 
shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  then  said ;  but  having  pur- 
chased from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Francillon 
some  that  seem  to  belong  to  this  or  some  o^^te  tribe, 
that  are  of  a  curious  consti'uction,  I  shall  give  you  some 
account  of  two  or  three  of  them  in  this  place.     The  first 
is  not  quite  three  inches  long,  of  a  sublanceolate  shape, 
but  rather  widest  towards  one  end.    It  OHisists  of  an  in- 
ternal tough  and  thick  bag  or  cocoon,  of  a  silk  resem- 
bling fine  wool  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  which  is  closely 
covered  transversely  by  pieces  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  crossing 
each  other  at  an  obtuse  angle.     The  next  is  thicker  and 
shorter:  the  internal  bag  is  just  covered  with  small  frag- 
ments c^wood  like  sawdust;  over  these  are  fastened  ir- 
regularly, short  stout  pieces  of  a  pithy  stick  or  stalk,  and 
the  whole  is  clothed  with  a  very  close-woven  ash-co- 
loured web.     It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  in- 
closed animal  could  contrive  to  cover  her  habitation  with 

•  Reaum.  i.  540.  "  See  above,  Vol.  1.  467— » II.  5^64. 
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this  web  without  going  wholly  out  of  it.  The  third  is 
the  most  curious  and  remarkable  of  all.  It  is  nearly  six 
inches  long,  and  about  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of  a  bag  of  thick  cinereous  silk  web,  to  which 
are  fastened,  in  a  sextuple  series,  pieces  of  stick  about  an 
inch  long,  the  end  of  one  mostly  resting  upon  the  base  of 
another:  between  each  series  a  space  of  about  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  intervenes,  but  at  the  apex  they  all  converge. 
This  probably  imitates  the  branch  or  stem  of  some  tree 
or  plant,  in  which  the  leaves  are  linear,  and  diverge  but 
little  from  the  stem.  A  label  upon  it  states  its  country  to 
be  New  Holland.  I  suspect  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
last  cocoons  to  be  terrestrial  animals :  the  first  is  proba- 
bly a  true  aquatic  case-worm. 

The  same  purpose  for  which  the  cocoons  above  de- 
scribed serve,  is  answered  in  the  case  of  numerous  Di- 
pterous insects,  by  a  humble  and  less  artificial  contriv- 
ance— the  skin,  namely,  of  the  larva;  which,  as  was  be- 
fore observed  ^,  is  never  cast,  but,  when  the  insect  is  about 
to  enter  into  the  pupa  stat^  assumes  a  difierent  form  and 
colour ;  becomes  of  a  thicker  and  more  rigid  texture ; 
and  defends  the  included  pupa,  which  is  separate  from  it, 
till  its  exclusion.  In  this  case  the  mouth  of  the  larva  is 
constantly  different  fi*om  that  of  the  perfect  insect,  or  at 
least  has  not  with  it  those  relations  as  to  number  and 
kind  of  organs,  which  have  been  observed  in  the  mouth 
of  other  larvae  compared  with  the  insects  that  they  pro- 
duce. The  animal,  immediately  after  it  is  clothed  with 
this  skin,  if  it  is  opened,  exhibits  only  a  soft  gelatinous 

■  See  above^  Vol.  1.  p.  67. 
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pulp,  in  the  surface  of  which  the  exterior  organs  of  the 
adult  insect  cannot  yet  be  detected  Nature  requires 
more  time  for  their  elaboration,  or  at  least  for  the  ap» 
pearance  of  their  outline,  and  to  consolidate  them.  This 
pulp  first  takes  an  oblong  form  {Boule  allongie  Reaum.), 
and  afterwards  that  of  the  insect  it  is  destined  to  give 
birth  to^  The  skin  of  the  larva  also  serves  for  a  cocoon 
to  the  pupae  of  male  Cocci^.  The  grub  of  the  genus  An^- 
threnuSf  so  destructive  to  our  cabinets  of  natural  objects  ^, 
when  it  assumes  the  pupa  does  not  quit  its  skin,  but  only 
^lits  it  open  longitudinally  <»i  the  back,  and  when  it 
becomes  an  imago  makes  its  exit  through  the  orifice^. 
Some  Lepidopterous  larvae  even  {Alucita  peniadactylOf 
CaUimorpha  roseoy  &c.)  assume  the  pupa  state  within 
their  last  skin  ^ 

When  a  larva  has  finished  its  cocoon, — ^which  with 

•  N,  Diet.  d'HisL  Nat.  xfi.  269—.  xxii.  76. 

^  Reauin.  iv.  32.  The  author  here  quoted  asserts  that  the  grub  of 
Jckneuman  Larvamm  L.  retains  its  skilly  which,  he  fiays,  is  so  trans- 
pareot  that  the  form  of  the  nymph  can  be  seen  through  it.  Ibid.  ii. 
447.  De  Geer^  however,  found  tliat  this  really  did  cast  its  skin, 
which  is  so  transparent  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  by  pushing  it  gradu- 
ally towards  the  anus^  where  it  soon  dries  up  and  cannot  then  be  dis- 
covered. De  Geer  iL  893—.  According  toRosel  the  same  circum- 
stance  attends  the  transformation  of  CocctneUa  remputtuiata  lUig. 
(C  Cacti  Ent.  Brit.)^  which  at  first  perplexed  him  not  a  little.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  case  the  retention  of  the  skin  was  accidental ; 
for  some  of  the  grubs  of  a  Mycdophila,  the  transformation  of  which 
I  observed,  became  pupae  within  their  last  skin,  while  others  wholly 
disengaged  themselves  from  it. '  The  cause  of  this  variation^  I  con- 
jectured, arose  firom  the  former  being.too  weak  to  enricate  them- 
selves fit>m  the  skin. 

«  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  228.  Byrrhut  Mm$morum  belongs  to  this 
genus. 

*  iVT.  Diet.  d'Hitt.  Nat.  ii.  161.  «  P^xoid.  lOS. 
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some  species,  that  proceed  so  earnestly  as  though  they 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  is  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  of 
others  about  two  or  three  days, — after  a  certain  interval 
it  casts  its  last  skin,  which  is  usually  suffisred  to  remain 
in  the  cocoon  (but  which  one  moth,  Geometra  Uicertinaria^ 
ejects  through  an  opening  purposely  left  in  its  bottom), 
and  the  pupa  makes  its  appearance  *•     This  interval  is 
exceedingly  various.    Most  larvae  assiune  the  pupa  state 
within  a  few  days  after  they  have  formed  their  cocoons; 
but  some  not  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months.     The 
caterpillar  oiBombyx  cuertdeocephala^  according  to  Riisel, 
lies  three  weeks  in  the  cocoon  before  this  change  is  ef- 
fected ;  those  of  many  Pupivora  and  Diploleparia  Latr., 
according  to  Reaumur,  six  months  ^ ;  that  of  Phakena 
urticata  nine  months  ^ ;  and  that  of  Cimbex  luteoy  accord- 
ing to  De  Geer,  sometimes  eighteen  months  **•     Brahm 
observes,  that  such  larvse  of  the  double-brooded  moth, 
Hepiahis  Testudo^  as  form  their  cocoons  in  autumn,  do 
not  become  pupse  until  the  following  spring;  while  those 
which  form  them  in  summer  undergo  this  change  in  a 
few  days*.     From  this  fact  it  might  be  conjectured,  that 
the  degree  of  heat  prevailing  at  the  time  the  insect  in- 
closes itself  determines  the  period  of  the  pupa's  appear- 
ance ;  but  this  supposition  seems  contradicted  by  what 
Reaumur  observed  of  a  brood  of  the  larvae  of  PtiaUena 
urticata^  just  mentioned,  which,  though  they  formed 
themselves  cocoons  in  September,  did  not  become  pupae 
till  the  June  following  \     I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  as- 
sign any  plausible  cause  for  these  extraordinary  varia- 

»  DeGeer  i.  339—.  *>  Reaiun.  ii.  423,  and  iii.  497. 

«  Ibid.  i.  605.  •*  De  Geer  ii.  941. 

•  Brahm  Insek.  72.  ^  Reaum.  ubi  supra. 
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lions.  The  difBculty  of  compFehending  how  animals  be- 
fore so  voracious  can  live  so  long  without  food  may  be 
partly  surmounted,  by  adverting  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  attuned  its  full  growth,  and  laid  up  a  store  of 
nutriment  for  the  development  of  the  perfect  insect  It 
is  consequently  no  more  wonderfiil  that  it  should  not 
have  need  of  any  further  supply  without  casting  off  its 
upper  integument,  than  that  it  should  not  eat  after  hav- 
ing done  so  and  become  a  pupa. 
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FUPA   STATE. 

fT  £  have  now  traced  our  litde  animals  through  their 
^g  and  larva  states,  and  have  arrived  at  the  third  stage 
of  their  existence,  the  Pupa  State.  This,  to  include  all, 
can  only  be  defined, — ^that  state  intervening  between  the 
larva  and  imago,  in  which  the  parts  and  organs  of  the 
perfect  insect,  particularly  those  of  sex,  though  in  few 
cases  fully  developed,  are  prepared  and  fitted  for  their 
final  and  complete  development  in  the  last-mentioned 
state ;  and  in  which  the  majority  of  these  animals  are 
incapable  of  locomotion,  or  of  taking  food. 

Pupae,  like  larvae,  may  be  separated  into  two  great  di- 
visions : — 

I.  Those  which,  in  general  form,  more  or  less  resem* 
ble  the  larvae  firom  which  they  have  proceeded. 
II.  Those  which  are  wholly  unlike  the  larvae  firom 
which  they  have  proceeded. 

I.  To  the  first  division  belong,  with  some  exceptions*, 

*  In  the  Hemiptera  the  male  Cocci  (Reaum.  tv.  3S.)  and  Aleyrodet 
(Ibid.  ii.  31  ] .)  belong  to  the  second  division. 
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iheDermapteraj  Orthoptera^  Hemiptera^  and  most  Apteroy 
with  die  neuropterous  tribes  of  LibeUulina,  Ephemerina^ 
and  the  genus  Termes^  in  the  class  Inaecta;  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Aracknida,  This,  like  the  first  division  of 
larvae,  may  be  subdivided  into  two  corresponding  smaller 
sections;  the  first  including  those  pupae  which  resemble 
the  larvae,  except  in  the  relative  proportion  and  number 
of  some  of  tlieir  parts ;  and  the  second  those  that  resaoa- 
ble  them,  except  in  having  the  rudiments  of  wings,  or  of 
wings  and  elytra. 

i.  The  first  subdivision  will  include  the  pupae,  if  they 
may  be  so  called  *,  of  insects  of  the  Aptera  order,  and  of 
the  class  Arachnida :  as,  lice,  Podurce^  Lepismida^  centi- 
pedes, millipedes,  mites,  harvest-men,  spiders,  scorpions. 
Sec  These  mostly  differ  firom  their  larvae  only  in  that 
the  relative  length  or  number  of  their  legs,  the  number  of 
the  segments  of  the  body  in  some,  or  the  development  of 
their  palpi,  more  nearly  approach  the  characters  of  the 
perfect  insect ;  and  in  that  while  in  their  larva  state  they 
have  two  or  more  skins  to  cast,  previously  to  their  assump- 
tion of  the  imago,  in  their  pupa  state  they  have  but  one. 
In  fact,  this  last  circumstance  is  the  only  one  which, 
strictly  speaking,  characterizes  the  pupae  of  this  subdivi* 
sion ;  as  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  number  and 
pn^rtion  of  the  organs  are  partly  produced  with  each 
change  of  the  larva's  skin.  And  hence,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  what  number  of  skins  a  spider,  for  example, 
has  yet  to  cast,  and  as  both  the  larva  and  pupa  differ  so 
little  fi"om  the  perfect  insect,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  what  state  insects  of  this  division  are.     From 

*  The  terms /<iroa  BLadpupa,  apptied  to  the  insects  of  this  subdivi- 
sion, are  perhaps  not  strictly  proper. 
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this  difficulty  has  probably  arisen  the  too  great  multipli- 
cation of  species  in  some  of  these  tribes,  particularly  the 
Arachnida,  the  larva  and  pupa  having  been  mistaken  for 
perfect  insects.  The  pupae  of  this  subdivision  were 
named  by  Linne  complete^  from  the  near  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  the  imago. 

ii.  The  second  subdivision  will  include  the  pupae  of 
the  Dermaptera^  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptef'a  orders,  with 
few  exceptions ;  as  likewise  the  Ltbellultna,  Ephemerina, 
and  Termitina?  amongst  the  Neurqptera:  including  the 
well-known  tribes  of  earwigs,  cockroaches,  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  locusts,  lanthom-flies,  froghoppers  {Ci" 
cada  L.),  bugs,  plantrlice,  dragon-flies,  day-flies,  white 
ants,  &c.  Of  these,  as  in  the  former  subdivision,  the 
pupae  are  equally  capable  of  eating  and  moving  with  the 
iarve^  which  they  resemble,  except  in  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings,  or  of  wings  and  elytra.  The  pupae  of 
the  three  orders  first  enumerated  difier  from  those  of  the 
Neuroptera  in  resembling  the  perfect  insect  in  most  in- 
stances, both  as  to  shape  and  the  organs  for  taking  their 
food ;  and  in  all  other  respects,  except  in  not  having  their 
wings  and  eljrtra  fiiUy  developed  ^.  The  resemblance  of 
the  pupae  of  the  LibeUtdina  and  Ephemerina  to  the  per- 
fect insects  is  more  distant,  and  the  above  organs  in  the 
two  states  are  very  dissimilar ;  for  the  pupae  of  the  former 
are  furnished  with  a  prehensory  mask  similar  to  that  of 
the  larvae  before  described  ^,  which  the  perfect  insect  has 

*  The  larvs  and  pupae  of  many  of  the  homopUrout  section  ofHemi- 
ptera  differ  often  from  the  imago,  not  only  in  their  fore-legs  (Plate 
XVT.  Fig.  4.),  but  also  in  other  respects.  I  have  the  larra  of  a  Opr- 
trotiu  from  Canada,  given  me  by  Dr.  Bigsby,  which  has  a  long  anal 
processor  tail.  ^  See  above,  p.  1S5^. 
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not ;  and  those  of  the  latter  with  the  usual  oral  organs  of 
masticating  insects,  of  which  the  imago  has  scarcely  the 
rudiments. 

I  have  applied  the  term  rudiments  to  the  wings  and 
elytra  in  this  state,  not  in  a  strict  sense,  but  merely  to 
denote  their  appearance ;  for  in  fact  the  wings,  &c.  are 
complete,  but  only  folded  up  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely, and  inclosed  in  membranous  cases,  which  when 
the  last  change  takes  place  remain  attached  to  the  pupa- 
rium  or  pupa-case.  The  tegmina  or  hemelytra  in  this 
state  usually  cover  the  wings,  and  the  upper  wings  the 
under ;  but  in  the  LibelUilina  both  are  usually  visible. 
Though  commonly  very  small  compared  with  the  instru- 
ments of  flight  in  the  perfect  insect,  some  of  these  rudi- 
ments, conti*asted  with  the  majority,  are  of  considerable 
magnitude.  This  is  the  case  with  those  of  some  species 
of  Chermes^  as  we  learn  from  De  Geer  *. 

II.  The  second  grand  division  comprises  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  pupae :  those  of  all  coleopterous^  strepsi^ 
pterous,  lepidopterousy  hymenopterous^  diptei^ousy  and 
apkanipterousj  and  by  far  tlie  majority  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  hemipterous  genus  Alei/rod£s,  and  one 
sex  of  Cocctis  of  the  same  order.  These  pupae,  however, 
though  agreeing  in  the  circumstance  of  being  unlike  the 
larvae  from  which  they  proceed,  differ  from  each  other  in 
several  respects,  and  require  to  be  divided  into  three 
great  sections,  as  jmder: — 

1.  Those  pupae  in  which  the  parts  of  the  future  insect, 
being  folded  up  under  a  membranous  skin  closely  apply- 
ing to  each,  are  distinctly  visible.     To  this  head  belong 

*  iii.  135, 
VOL.  III.  R 
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genecaUy^  tke  pupae  of  eoleopietvus  *  and  ^netwpieraus 
insects;  diose  of  tlie  neuropteroug  genera  lifyrmeleoH  and 
Hemerobiusj  &c« ;  the  Trichqptera;  amongst  the  Diptera^ 
Qdes^  7ipulaL.yT£dfamiS9B<miylius^8ic;  and  that  of  the 
flea  {Pukx).  These  were  the  incomplete  pupae  of  linnL 

iL  Those  pupae  in  which  theparts  of  the  fiitureittsect, 
being  folded  up  under  a  harder  skin^  are  less  disdnctly 
discooerMe.  To  this  subdurbion  belong  the  pupae  of  all 
£^p»iop^^a,aiidof  themalone^  These  are  what  Linn^ 
termed  obUded  pupae. 

iii.  Thoae  pupae  which  are  inclosed  in  ^  tidck  and 
opaque  skin  of  the  lanra,  through  whidbi  no  trace  of  the 
perfect  insect  can  be  discovered.  These^  which  Linn£ 
termed  caarctate  pupae,  include  a  large  proportion  of  the 
dipterous  genera;  as  (Estrus  L.,  Musoa  L.,  Empis  L., 
Conops  L^  &c»  &c.  ^ 

*  The  pupae  of  Camda^  Imaiidittm,  &t,  seem  to  wy  somewhat  from 
thiB  type,  the  upper  part  being  neither  membranous  nor  exhibiting 
disUnctly  the  form  of  the  inclosed  imago. 

^  The  following  arrangement  of  pupasis  perhaps  in  some  rejects 
bettM*  than  that  aboye  given.  But  it  is  scarcely  poanbie  to  propose 
one  free  ficom  objections. 

I,  Capable  of  eating  and  walking. 

i.  Like  the  perfect  insect,  except  in  proportion  and  number 
of  parts. 
1.  Except  in  proportion  {Lice,  Podung,  MUet^  Spidertp 

Scorpions,  &c,). 
3.  Except  in  proportion  and  number  (CVm/^eckt,  3fiAf- 
pedcs), 
iL  With  rudiments  of  the  organs  of  flight. 

1.  With  oral  organs  resembling  those  of  the  perfect  in- 
sect {Hermptera), 
3.  With  oral  organs  diflbring  from  those  of  the  perfect 
insect  {lAbellula  L.,  Ephemera  L.). 
n.  Incapable  of  eating  and  walking. 
i.  Incomplete  pupae, 
ii.  Obtected. 
liL  Coarctate. 
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I  shall  next  advert,  chiefly  to  the  pupae  of  the  grand 
division  last  described,  under  the  distinct  heads  of  sub' 
ftfoicey  Jigtire,  and  parts ;  colour,  age,  sex,  motionsj  and 
extrication  of  the  perfect  insect. 

i.  As  to  their  substance — ^at  first  interiorly  all  pupie 
0(»iaist  of  a  milky  fluid,  in  which  the  unformed  members 
of  the  future  perfect  insect  may  be  said  to  float,  and  in 

Lunar  ck  dividei  the  pupa  of  insects  that  undei^  a  metamoiphosu 
iDio  three  kinds,  which  he  names— *G&i^sa/tfy  Mumia,  and  Nympha. 

L  ChrtfuUis,  Under  this  denomination  he  includes  all  inactive 
pupas  inclosed  in  an  opaque  puparium  which  entirely  conceals  them. 
These  he  further  subdivides  into  two  kinds. 

1.  CkrytaSs  signaia.  This  term  is  synonymous  with  the  Pupa 
oblecta  of  Linn6,  or  the  CkrysaiU  of  Lepidopiera  and  some  Diptera, 

St.  Chrifstdit  ddiokidcM.  Equivalent  to  the  Pupa  coarctata  Linn, 
peculiar  to  those  Dipiera  that  assume  this  state  in  the  skin  of  the 
larra. 

iL  Mmda.  All  inactive  pupes  which  are  covered  by  a  transparent 
skin,  through  which  all  the  parts  of  the  inclosed  imago  may  be  seen, 
subdivided  also  into  two. 

L  Mtam  coarctata.  Corresponding  with  the  Pitpa  incompleta 
hvDXLt  which  includes  the  Coleoptera  and  most  of  the  HymenoptertL 

3.  Mumia  pseudonymphay  confined  to  the  Pupa  of  Phryganea  and 
some  others.    This  might  be  named  Pupa  tubirtcompkia, 

liL  KymjAa,  Under  this  denomination  are  included  all  insects 
that  undergo  only  a  partial  metamorphosis,  and  are  active  in  their 
pupa  state,  corresponding  with  the  Pupatemicompleta  Linn,  and  also 
tubteimcompleta  MacJ^eay.  See  Ardm,  sans  Vertebr,  ui.  iS85— . 

M.  Latreille  has  started  an  ingenious  idea  on  this  subject  with  re- 
gard to  these  kinds  of  metamorphosis,  which  comprehends  both  larva 
and  pupa  under  a  distinct  denomination :  as  thus — 

1.  Demilarve  and  Deimnymph,  synonymous  with  the  Semicompletc 
MeiamorphosU, 

2.  Lante  and  Nt/mph,  answering  to  Incomplete  Metamcrphoiit, 

X  QOerpillar  and  ChryttJit^  answering  to  Obteded  Metamorphosis^ 
4.  Fermilarve  and  Pupa,  answering  to  Coarctate  Metamorphosis^ 
M  Diet,  d'Hist.  Nat,  xvi.  272. 

r2 
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which  they  may  be  discerned,  and  separated  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  *.  In  proportion  as  these  acquire  consist- 
ency, and  are  more  and  more  developed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  surrounding  fluid,  they  occupy  its  place,  and 
fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  puparium.  The  rest  of  this  fluid 
passes  oflF  by  transpiration  **.  Reaumiu-  is  of  opinion  tliat 
it  is  from  the  epiploon,  or  corps  graisseux,  that  this  matter 
is  prepared,  which  he  regards  as  analogous  to  the  white 
of  an  egg  ^.  In  coarctate  pupae  the  included  animal,  or 
the  pulp  that  contains  its  germes  (in  which  the  limbs  and 
body  at  first  are  not  discernible),  fills  at  this  period  the 
whole  skin-cocoon ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  above  eva- 
poration takes  place,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  body 
and  parts  proceeds,  it  shrinks  at  each  end,  so  that  when 
near  assuming  the  imago,  a  considerable  cavity  appears 
both  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  cocoon  ^.  At  this  period 
of  its  existence,  from  the  quantity  of  fluid  included  in  the 
puparium,  the  animal  weighs  usually  considerably  more 
than  it  does  when  become  a  perfect  insect  \ 

The  exterior  integument  or  skin  of  pupse,  which  is  usu- 
ally lined  with  a  very  thin  white  pellicle,  is  of  different 
consistence  in  different  orders.  In  the  Coleoptera  and 
Hymencftera  it  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  a  soft  and 
membranous  texture;  in  the  Lepidoptera  (especially  those 
diat  are  not  defended  by  cocoons),  and  Diptera^  it  is  more 
rigid  and  harder,  being  either  coriaceous  or  corneous. 
Lepidopterous  pupse,  however,  are  not  excluded  from 


•  N.  Diet  d'HUt.  Nat,  vu.  57.        »»  Dc  Geer  ii.  105. 
^  Reauro.  ii.  428—. 

«*  Swamm.  Bibl,  NaL  Engl.  Tr.  ii.  32.  t.  xli./.  2.     Comp.  Reaum. 
iv.  t.  XXV. /.  1. 

•  IbidA,  144. 
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the  last  skin  of  the  larvae  with  this  hard  covering.  At 
the  moment  of  this  change  the  envelope  is  nearly  as  soft 
and  membranous  as  in  the  order  first  mentioned.  But 
they  are  besides  covered  with  a  viscous  fluid,  which  ap- 
pears to  ooze  out,  chiefly  from  under  the  wings,  and 
which  very  soon  drying,  forms  the  exterior  hard  shell  *. 
At  first  the  antennae,  wings,  and  legs,  like  those  of  Coleo- 
ptera  and  Hymenoptera^  can  be  each  separated  from  the 
body;  and  it  is  only  after  these  parts  have  been  glued  to- 
gether by  the  fluid  just  mentioned,  which  takes  place  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  ^,  that  they  are  immoveably 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  pupa,  as  we  usually  see  them. 
In  fact,  the  essential  diflerence  between  incomplete  and 
obtected  pupae  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  former  the  limbs 
and  body  are  only  covered  each  with  a  single  membranous 
integument,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  besides  glued 
*  together  by  a  substance  which  forms  an  additional  and 
harder  envelope.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  alteration 
that  takes  place  in  the  texture  of  the  skin  of  such  dipte-- 
rous  pupae  as  retain  the  skin  of  the  larva.  In  the  latter 
this  is  generally  a  transparent  and  very  fine  membrane : 
yet  the  very  same  integument  becomes  to  the  pupa  an 
opaque  and  rigid  case. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  greater  number  of  pupae 
is  smooth,  but  in  those  of  many  Papilionida  it  is  rugose 
and  warty:  this  you  may  see,  particularly  in.  that  of  Pa- 
pilioMackaon*  In  many  of  the  hawkmoths  (Sphinx  L.) 
it  is  covered  with  impressed  puncta.  In  Attacus  lo  the 
upper  side  of  the  channels  that  separate  the  intermediate 
segments  of  the  abdomen  are  curiously  striated  with  trans- 

«  Reaum.  i.  355.  *»  X.  Diet,  d*Hisi.  Nat.  ubi  sup.  59. 
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verse  striae,  formed  of  very  minute  graaulii)  the  lower  side 
being  transversely  suloated*  In  some  few  instances,  as 
in  Arctia  Solids^  Laria  pudibunda  takdjasoelinoy  the  i^in 
of  the  pupa  is  clothed  with  hair  * :  as  is  also  that  of  J%- 
sperta  Bisa^  according  to  Madame  Meriaa  ^.  De  G«er 
has  described  a  little  beetle  under  the  name  of  Tenebrw 
lardarms  {Lairidius  Latr«,  CortuMtia  Miursh.),  the  pupa 
of  which  is  beset  with  very  fine  hmrs,  terminating  in 
a  spherical  or  oval  button  ^. 

ii«  I  shall  include  under  the  same  head  both  the^^ttre 
or  shape,  and  parts  of  papeoy  as  the  latt^  in  most  kinds 
are  either  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  diose  of  the 
larva,  or  merely  mcasing  those  of  the  imagc^  so  as  not  to 
require  that  detailed  notice  that  I  judged  necessary  when 
treating  of  the  parts  of  larvae. 

With  regard  to  incompiete  pupse^  nothii^  further  can 
be  said  of  their  extremely  various^/gtire,  than  that  it  has 
a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  perfect  insect.  The 
head,  trunk,  abdomoi)  and  their  iiespective  external  (or- 
gans, are  alike  visible  in  both;  but  in  the  pupae,  the  latter, 
instead  of  occupying  their  natural  situation,  are  all  closely 
folded  under  the  breast  and  abdomen :  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  long  ovipositors  of  some  Ichneumons,  laid  along  the 
back.  In  a  specimen  of  some  coleopterous  insect  now 
before  me,  the  following  is  the  order  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts: — The  head  is  inflexed ;  the  mandibulse  ai^ 
open ;  between  them  are  seen  the  labium  and  labial  palpi; 
these  appear  to  cover  and  conceal  the  maxilhe^  and  the 
maxillary  palpi  extoid  on  each  side  beyond  tliem;  the 

•  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  14.    N.  Diet.  d'Hitt.  Nai,  vii.  69. 

*  Ifu.  Surinam,  t.  xllv.  ^  De  Gcer  v.  47.  t.  ii./.  29--31. 
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mleantt  pass  ftba^ve  the  thi^  of  the  two  anterior  pair 
ctleg^  and  llieii  turmng  down  over  the  breast  between 
thorn  and  the  poateriar  legs,  repose  upon  the  base  of  the 
witigs;  mUich  also  vtt  tarned  down  between  the  inter- 
nediale  and  posl^or  pair  of  hga^  and  rest  upon  the  lat- 
ter; the  tibise  are  bant  in  said  folded  upon  the  thigh, 
and  tiie  tond  tmn  outwards  *.  In  another  cole^terons 
spemSy  die  ^wings  and  dytra  are  placed  under  the  hind- 
kg&  in  Ifymnopierom  pupse  the  ant^inse  appear  usu- 
ally to  lie  'between  the  l^s  *'.  In  many  TipulcB  the  long 
legs  ue  bent  into  duree  folds  in  the  pupee ;  but  die  tarsi 
ai«  extended,  and  lie  close  to  each  other,  the  anterior 
pair  being  die  shortest^.  In  a  specimen  belonging  to 
this  tribe  in  my  cabinet,  which  I  think  contained  Cteno^ 
emu  feotinicarnisj  the  six  Ic^cases  are  of  the  same 
length,  exactly  parallel  and  adjacent,  and  being  annu- 
lamd  wear  die  af^iearance  of  trachese  ^.  These  parts 
luMre  each  dieir  s^Mo-ate  caae^  so  that  a  pin  may  be  intro- 
duced •bct^ween  them  and  the  body :  which  cases,  as  well 
astfae  general  ^nreh^e,  are  usually  formed  of  a  fine  soft 
transparent  membrane;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  lady- 
bied  (GocdmUm),  the  tortoise-beelile  {Cassida)^  the  crane- 
fly  (TijMcIa),  &c.  it  is  harder  and  more  opaque,  so  that 
dMR^  it  is  nsuftUy  easy  fcr  a  practised  Entomologist 
from  an  examination  of  the  papa,  particularly  in  the  Ify- 
mentpteroj  to  predict  to  what  genus  the  insect  to  be  dis- 

»  111  'die  pttpn  of  "HydfopMhu  f^te%n  (Lester  L.  i.  n./.  18, 14),  die 
iBiiBigBaaint  iof  the  {lartsis  nearly  the  same,  but  the  tarsi  are  not  re- 

^  2Wrf./.0,10.  De  Gecr  ii.  <.  xxxii./.  6.  Rcaum.v.  t  xxxvi./.  14. 
«  Beamii. /Ktf. /.  ii./.  8. 

^  The  legs  of  Tipula  repiicaUi  L,  are  placed  in  a  similar  way.   De 
Geer  ▼!.  L  xx./.  1 «.  /. 
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closed  from  them  will  belong,  yet  in  these  cases  the  organs 
being  not  so  conspicuous,  a  less  experienced  examiner 
might  be  perplexed,  and  unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion^ 
Although  hynienopterous  pupae  have  usually  no  parts 
but  what  are  afterwards  seen  in  the  perfect  insect,  this  is 
not  the  case  with  several  coleopUrous  and  dipterous  ones, 
which  are  furnished  with  various  temporary  c^pendages, 
indispensable  to  them  to  bring  about  their  final  change, 
or  for  other  purposes.     Thus,  the  pupa  of  the  male  of 
Ijucanm  Cervus  has  two  short,  jointed  anal  processes  ^. 
That  of  Hydrophilus  caraboides  has  a  pedunculated  lunu- 
late  one;  and  moreover,  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments, and  the  top  of  the  thorax,  are  beset  with  hairs, 
which  are  not  seen  in  the  perfect  insect*'.    The  abdomen 
of  many,  also,  is  armed  with  spines.    That,  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  whose  organs  I  lately  described,  has  a  quadruple 
series  in  the  back  of  this  part;  viz.  on  each  of  the  first  five 
segments,  S,  2,  2,  3.    The  five  first  ventral  segments  also 
have  on  each  side  three  spines;  the  inner  are  incurved,  the 
intermediate  nearly  upright,  and  the  outer  one  recurved. 
These  spines,  except  those  of  the  innermost  ventral  series, 
terminate  in  a  bristle.  In  another  coleopterous  species  the 
back  part  of  the  head  is  armed  with  a  pair  of  lateral  spines, 
and  that  of  the  thorax  with  three  processes,  the  external 
ones  armed  with  a  single  spine,  and  the  intermediate  one 
with  a  pair.  De  Geer  has  figured  the  pupa  of  an  Asilus^ 
the  head  of  which  is  armed  with  eight  spines — two  ro- 
bust ones  in  front,  and  three  smaller  ones,  connected  at 
the  base  on  each  side.     The  abdominal  segments,  also^ 
are  fringed  with  spines  ^.     The  abdomen  of  the  pupa  of 

-  Hos.  /.  HI .        ^  Ibid,  /.  95.        '  Dc  Geer  vi.  237.  /.  xiv./.  8. 
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Ctenocera  pectinicomis  is  armed  with  several  strong  co- 
nical spines,  pointing  mostly  towards  the  tail,  which  is 
likewise  the  case  with  that  of  Tijnda  lunata  *•  As  the 
above  pupce  are  usually  subterranean  or  subcortical,  the 
spines  assist  in  pushing  them  out  of  the  ground,  &c. 
The  respiratory  horns  that  proceed  from  the  thorax  of 
the  pupee  of  many  of  the  aquatic  gnats  will  be  noticed 
in  another  place.  Those  of  Corethra  cuUciformis  and  of 
some  other  aquatic  gnat>-like  Diptera,  have  their  anus 
fomished  with  a  pair  of  oars,  or  natatory  laminse,  by 
which  they  rise  to  the  surface  \ 

The  figure  of  obtected  pupae,  or  chrysalises,  is  more 
uniform.  They  are  commonly  obtuse  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity, and  gradually  contracted  to  a  point  at  the  poste- 
rior, or  tail.  The  outline  usually  inclines  to  a4ong  oval 
or  an  ellipse ;  but  in  some,  as  Aitacus  lo  and  Luna,  the 
pupa  is  shorter  and  more  spherical.  In  Geomeira  sam-- 
bucaria  it  represents  an  elongated  cone,  and  in  Hepidhis 
it  is  nearly  cylindrical.  In  the  butterfly  tribe  {Papilio  L.) 
the  outline  is  frequently  rendered  angular  by  various  pro- 
tuberances. 

In  all  these  pupe  may  be  distinguished  the  following 
parts:— ^rsf,  the  Headrcase  (CephdUh-theca),  or  anterior 
extremity ;  secondly^  the  Trunk-case  {O^o^iheca)^  or  inter- 
mediate part;  and  thirdly^  the  Jbdcmien^ase  {Gastro- 
theca). 

1.  The  Headrcase  covers  and  protects  the  head,  of  the 
inclosed  imago.     From  its  sides  behind  proceed  the  an- 

*  Reaum.  v.  t,  ii./.  7.  The  anal  and  ventral  spines  of  TiptUa  re- 
plicata  are  also  remarkable.  Dc  Geer  yi.  t,  xx./.  14. 

*»  De  Geer  Ibid.  377.  t,  xxiii./.  8, 9.  n,  Reaum.  v.  42. L  vi./.  9.  mn. 
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tennsB-oases  (Cera'4heca);  and  befoie  from  the 
iheiongae<aBe{GlossO'theca).  Just  below  die  base  of  die 
aoteDnaB-Katfe  you  may  discern  die  eye^^ses  {OphttakM^ 
tieca)j  flurrounded  on  dieir  inner  side  by  a  cresoenU 
shaped  lievigated  piece^  whidi  may  pecfaaps  traosmit 
some  ligkt  to  die  inckaed  prisoner* 

2.  The  IVunlxMSi^  divided  ioto  die  thorax^  or  tq^per 
sui&cei  extending  from  die  head  to  die  dorsal  segroeate  of 
die  abdomen,  aad  ccmsiating  of  three  pieces,  aasweriBg  to 
^eprotkorasj  mesatiioraxj  and  ntetttikaraa  of  the  perfect 
insect:  the  first  answering  to  Ae  prodiorax  cFinall,  die 
second  covering  the  mesothorax  very  large^  and  the  two 
next  representing  the  metathorax,  at  first  appearing  to 
belong  to  the  abdomen,  bntl»viBg  no  qniracle;  and  die 
breast  {j^edus)  or  imder-sui&ce  readiing  from  die  head 
to  the  ve&tral  abdominal  segnents,  firom  whidi  proceed 
the  wing-oases  {Ptero^ikeca)  and  l^«cases  {Podo>-thecd% 
winch  organs,  widi  die  anteniuM»ses  and  UmgiieMcase, 
entirely  cover,  or  rather  form,  die  breast  Hie  arrange* 
moit  of  diewhokisasfi>Uow8:-^lliewiiig-case^  which 
are  more  or  less  triangular,  and  exhibit  the  brger  nep- 
vures  ci  the  wings,  are  a  lateral  continuatioii  of  die  me- 
Bodiorax,  which  turn  downwards  firom  the  sides  of  the 
breast,  and  cover,  or  rqiktoe,  the  diree  first  ventral  sq^ 
ments  of  die  abdomen.  The  antenno'^eseSj  united  todie 
anterior  portion  of  the  head  just  behind  the  eye-eases^ 
repose  immediately  next  to  diose  of  die  wings  running 
parallel  with  dieir  inner  margin.  Then  IbUow  die  legs^ 
the  tibias  forming  an  angle  widi  die  diigh,  and  die  case 
of  the  anterior  pair  being  innermost,  and  representing  die 
breast-bone  in  die  pupa.    The  tongue  lies  over  die  fore- 
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le^  except  in  the  case  of  tosie  ^hdAxes,  idiidi  I  diall 
Bodee  afittrwards:  so  that  the  glosio-tkectt  covers  both 
dieni  and  at. 

S»  The  abdottkeBHCaee  eonsists  of  ten  segments  wImb 
tieired  on  the  back^  and  of  oaly  da;  when  viewed  bdbw; 
so  that  it  xnigbt  be  said  to  have  ten  dorsal  s&d  six^en*- 
tml  segments :  bat  the&ctis,  that  Replace  of  the  three 
anterior  ventral  segments,  or  rather  ventral  portioas  of 
the  segments,  (for  tfaejr  form  complete  lings  vrithout  any 
lateral  suture^)  am  replaced  by  the  wings  and  other  or<- 
gans:  in  conseqoenoe  of  this,  the  fomth  segment,  whkh 
is  less  covered  than  tlM  three  firsts  at  its  posterior  margia 
fcrnis  an  anaufais  or  ring.  In  counting  the  abdominal 
segmieatB  of  a  pupa,  yon  must  be  carefol  not  to  include 
the  pieoe  that  represents  the  mekUkorax^  which  looks  as 
if  it  belonged  to  the  abdomen  ^  In  the  pupse  cShstter^ 
jUei  yott  will  discover  evident  traces  of  t^  dorsal  seg- 
maits;  fant  in  many  maih^  mA  scnne ^vrinnoMi^  yoa 
will  perceive  at  first  only  ei^^  or  even  teeen^  but  a  closi^ 
esouBination  will  enable  you  to  discov^  the  line  that 
marks  out  the  others;  and  if  yon  divide  the  puparimn 
ioBgitodinaliy,  and  inspect  its  internal  suriace,  yoa  will 
see  very  visS>le  sutures  between  ih^n.  The  inteimediate 
segments  are  sometimes  separated  fixMn  each  other  and 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  ones  by  deep  channdis. 
In  the  pupa  efPapUio  MUehaon  there  is  one  such  chan- 
nel between  the  third  and  fourth  segments.    In  BembjfK 

*  The  caterpillar  oosisMts  of  twelvis  flegments  (Lyonnet  t,  i./.  4,5), 
excluding  the  head ;  on  each  of  whioh,  except  the  ^,  3d,  and  12th, 
there  is  a  pair  of  spiracles.  The  chrysalis  usually  exhibits  an  analogy 
to  this  structure,  though  the  first,  second,  and  last  pair  of  spiracles 
are  more  or  less  obsolete  in  most. 
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regalis  the  channel  is  between  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and 
in  J3.  imperataria  there  are  three,  namely,  a  channel  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth,  and  fourth  and  fifth,  and  iifih 
and  sixth  segments.  The  way  in  which  insects  with  an 
exserted  sting  fold  it  in  the  pupa  seems  not  to  have  been 
noticed ;  but  from  an  observation  of  De  Geer  upon  one 
species  of  Ichneumon,  it  appears  to  be  turned  up  over  the 
back  of  the  abdomen  ^. 

These  little  animals,  thus  swathed  and  banded,  exhibit 
no  unapt  representation  of  an  Egyptian  mammy ;  though 
Lamarck  applies  the  term  Mumia  to  incomplete  pupee  \ 
to  which  it  seems  less  happily  applicable. 

Chrysalises,  as  to  the  modifications  of  their  general 
figure,  maybe  conveniently  divided  into  two  great  classes: 
Jirst,  those  that  have  no  angular  projections,  the  anal 
mucro  of  some  excepted,  on  difierent  parts  of  their  body; 
and  secondly^  those  which  have  such  projections.  Each 
of  these  classes  afibrds  variations  in  its  peculiar  charac- 
ters which  require  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  first  of  these  are  called  angular  pupae  ^,  and 
are  confined  to  the  Butterfly  or  diurnal  tribes.  In  some 
the  head  projects  into  one  short  conical  protuberance : 
this  you  may  see  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  common  cabbage 
butterfly  {Pieris  Brassier),  and  others  of  the  same  ge- 
nus^; in  the  brimstone-butterfly  {Colias  BJiamni^\  and 
in  the  beautiful  purple  emperor  or  high-flier  (Apatura 
Iris  F.  ^):  though  in  this  last  it  is  not  conspicuous.    But 

•  De  Geer  ii.  847.  t.  xxix./.  7.  a  b. 
'•  Amjnaux  satu  VertebreSy  iii.  287. 
«  N,  Diet.  d'HUt.  Nat.  vii.  57. 
<•  Sepp  ii.  /.  \.f.  4.  t.  ii./.  4.  i,  iv./.  5. 
'  Plate  XVI.  Fic.  12. 
^  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  10. 
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the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  single  eminence  from 
the  head  is  exhibited  by  the  pupa  of  a  tropical  butterfly 
{Morpko  Idomeneus  Latr.),  figured  by  Madame  Merian. 
In  this  the  head  projects  into  a  long  incurved  obtuse 
horn  ^.  In  others  the  head  is  armed  with  two  mucros, 
or  conical  eminences.  This  is  the  case  with  the  common 
butterfly  of  the  nettle  ( Vanessa  Urtic^e  F.  **),  and  with  that 
of  the  beautiful  Papilio  Machaon  ^.  In  these  the  promi- 
nences are  trigonal*  These  processes,  which  in  some,  as 
in  the  peacock-butterfly  {Vanessa  Io\  stand  upright**, 
and  in  others  diverge  {Papilio  Machaon),  form  the  eye- 
cases  of  the  included  imago;  and  in  their  outer  base 
is  planted  the  crescent-shaped  piece  I  lately  mentioned, 
which  seems  intended  to  convey  light  into  it  In  many 
the  prothorax,  besides  a  lateral  angular  projection,  has 
in  the  middle  another  triangular  or  trigonal  one,  some- 
what resembling  a  Roman  nose ;  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  smaller  elevated  black  point :  so  that  it  requires  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  find  out  in  it  a  sort  of  re- 
semblance to  the  human  face,  which,  though  not  quite 
so  striking  as  honest  Goedart  figures  it%  is  however  very 
considerable.  In  the  pupa  of  Morpho  Menelaus,  figured 
by  Madame  Merian  ^,  this  nasiform  prominence  of  the 
prothorax  is  extended  into  a  long  arched  horn,  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The  pupa  of  the  silver- 
washed  fi*itillary  {Argynnis  Paphia  F.),  and  others  of  the 
same  genus,  exhibit  beneath  this  nasiform  prominence 

^  Int,  Surinam,  L  Ix.  It  is  singular  that  the  chrysalis  of  its  congener, 
Morpho  Teucer,  which  she  iigures  /.  xxiii.,  exhibits  no  such  process. 
The  larvae  also  widely  differ.  »»  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  11. 

^  Sepp  ii.  /.  iii./.  5.  «*  Sepp  i.  t.  viL/.  6. 

•  De  Inseciu,  ed.  Lister.  /.  1 .  '  Ins.  Surinam,  t.  liii. 
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a  very  deep  depression,  hself  beset  with  one  or  more  se- 
ries of  smaller  angular  devations.  The  back  of  the  ab- 
domen is  often  furnished  with  two  rows  of  protuberances, 
in  some  species  larger,  in  others  smaUer*;  sometimes 
sharp  and  conical,  and  sometimes  flat,  and  in  some  in* 
stances  resemblkig  the  fins  <^  fishes  \  These  bosses 
usually  decrease  in  size  towards  the  tail 

2.  The  second  kind  of  chrysalises  are  deniHninated 
corneal  ^.  These^  which  indude  the  crepuscular  and  fUM> 
tumal  LepidopterOi  and  the  butterflies  with  oniscifbrm 
hunrse,  have  no  protuberanoes^  and  are  less  variaUe  in 
their  fin^m^-their  anterior  extremity  being  almost  con* 
stantly  oval  and  rounded,  and  their  posterior  conical  and 
acute.  An  exLoeption  to  this  form  is  met  with  in  the  pupa 
of  a  moth  loog  celebrated  {Lasiocampa  PitkyocampaY^ 
^riiich  has  the  head  acute  and  the  tail  obtuse,  and  armed 
with  two  points  ^  Another  occurs  in  that  of  the  CossuSf 
which  has  two  points  on  the  head,  by  which  it  makes 
an  opening  in  its  cocoon :  when  it  assumes  the  imago, 
one  of  these  is  placed  below  the  other  ^.  And  some 
few  have  Ihe  anterior  end  nearly  flat  instead  of  rounded. 
The  pupa  of  the  orange-tip  butterfly  {Pieris  Cardamines) 
seems  intermediate  between  the  angular  and  conical 
kinds:  it  is  somewhat  boat-shaped,  and  distinguished 
by  a  fusiform  process  fi*om  the  head  and  tail  K  Other 
modifications  of  the  usual  figure  are  met  with,  but  are 
for  the  most  part  so  slight  as  not  to  require  notice.    One 

»  Sepp  i.  t.  ii./.  6.  •»  N.  Diet.  (THist.  Nat.  vu.  60. 

«  Ihid.  57.  *  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  131. 

*  Reaiim.  ii.  158.  t.  viii.yi  4,5. 
'  Lesser  L.  L  160.  note.  t.  ii./.  19. 

I  N.  Diet  d*Hitt.  Kat.  xzvi.  165.  Reaum.  i.  347.  Rosel  says  this 
u  present  only  in  some  individuals.  I.  ii.  47. 
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or  two,  however,  should  not  be  pcissed  over.    The  pupae 
of  numy  hawk-moths  {Sphinx  L.)  have  the  anterior  piece 
ci  the  head-case  elongated  into  a  sort  of  cylindrical  pro- 
boscis, which  is  incurved  beneath  the  breast:  you  will 
find  this  formation  in  &  Canvobndi  and  lAgushri  *.     In 
some,  as  in  a  species  figured  by  Madame  Merian,  that 
fiseds  upon  the  Annona  sqidamosoj  it  is  rolled  up  like  a 
serpent  in  many  folds  ^   In  ^oc/tM  Ztfftarke  the  tongue- 
case  turns  upwards,  and  is  prominent  lateraUy  beyond 
the  body  ^.    This  singular  appendage  is  one  of  those 
beautifiil  instances  of  compoisating  contrivances,  as  Dr. 
Paley  calls  them,  which  perpetually  occur  in  the  insect 
tribes.   The  tongue  of  these  hawk-moths  is  of  very  great 
length,  often  three  inches,  while  the  pupa  itsdtf  is  scarcely 
two ;  k  could  not  possibly,  therefore,  have  been  extended 
at  length,  as  it  is  in  common  cases,  but' is  coiled  up 
within  the  above  protuberance.   When  the  tongue  is  but 
a  litde  longer  than  the  breast,  the  ordinary  plan  is  ad- 
hered to,  but  the  apex  of  the  breast  prefects  a  litde  over 
the  abdomen  into  a  sort  of  nose,  in  which  the  end  of  the 
tongue  is  contained.    This  conformation  may  be  seen  in 
the  pupa  of  Noctua  Gamtnoj  Verbaaciy  and  many  other 
species.   Sometimes,  as  in  J^^•  Linarue  F.,  this  projection 
is  recurved  into  a  short  horn. 

I  have  before  adverted  to  the  adminicula  or  short  spines 
looking  towards  the  anus,  with  which  the  dorsal  segments 
of  the  abdomen  of  some  pupae  are  armed ;  and  by  which, 
when  the  time  for  their  exclusion  is  arrived,  they  are 
enabled  to  push  themselves  upwards  or  outwards  firom 

•  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  13.  h,  ••  Int.  Surinam.  LuL 

^  De  Geer  ii.  433.  L  viii./.  4.  t. 
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their  several  places  of  confinement  * :  you  will  find  these 
in  the  pupa  of  the  great  goat-moth  {Cossus  ligniperda); 
and  in  the  cylindrical  pupa  of  the  moth  called  the  ghost 
{Hepialus  Humuli  F.)  there  are  two  rows  of  sharp  trian- 
gular spines  on  the  back  of  each  segment  These  are  not 
laid  flat,  but,  as  they  do  also  in  the  Cossus,  form  an  acute 
angle  with  the  body ;  which  gives  them  greater  power  of 
resistance*  Those  that  constitute  the  row  nearest  the 
base  of  the  segment  are  longer  than  the  anterior  row, 
the  middle  spines  than  the  lateral  ones.  Tlie  first  and 
last  segment  are  without  them,  and  tlie  last  segment  but 
one  has  a  sharp  ventral  transverse  ridge,  armed  with 
many  sharp  teeth  **.  The  abdominal  spines  lately  men- 
tioned, of  semicomplete  pupae,  are  also  adminiada. 

The  tail  of  this  description  of  pupce  is  in  many  in- 
stances armed  with  a  mucro,  or  sharp  point,  emerging 
from  its  upper  side.  You  will  see  this  in  most  hawk- 
moths.  In  the  pupa  of  Hesperia  Proteus  the  mucro  is 
truncate  at  the  apex ;  in  that  of  Bombyx  imperatoria  it  is 
long,  and  terminates  in  two  diverging  points.  In  the 
majority  of  chrysalises  of  both  descriptions  the  tail  is 
acute,  and  usually  furnished  with  hooks  of  different  kinds. 
These  are  so  various  in  shape  and  number,  &c.  that  they 
would  probably  afford  good  characters  for  discriminatuig 
many  allied  species.  In  some  there  are  but  two  or  three, 
in  others  five  or  six.  In  others  they  are  more  numerous  ^'. 
Sometimes  they  are  quite  straight  **,  but  most  commonly 
recurved,  so  as  to  form  a  hook.   The  hawk-moths,  and  a 

■  See  above.  Vol.  II.  p.  300. 

^  This  description  was  taken  from  z.puparium  in  my  own  cabinet; 
it  is  similarly  described  by  De  Geer  i.  490.  /.  vii./.  2. 

^  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  «,  9.  -^  Kliemarm  Beihage,  304. 
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few  Others,  as  BombyxPini^  Centra  Finula,  &c«,  have  no 
anal  hooks  whatever.  Under  this  head  I  shall  observe, 
that  in  many  conical  pupae  below  the  anal  angle  or  mu- 
cro,  is  the  appearance  of  a  vertical  foramen  or  passage-: 
this  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  HepiakiSy  in  which  it 
is  surmoonted  by  a  bifid  ridge,  and  has  under  it  a  pair  of 
minute  black  tubercles. 

A  pret^  accurate  judgement  of  the  division  to  which 
the  perfect  insect  when  disclosed  will  belong,  may  usually 
be  formed  from  the  figure  of  its  chiysalis.  All  the  angUf 
lar  ones,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  inclose  butteifiies. 
The  converse,  however,  does  not  hold ;  for  some  that  are 
not  angular,  as  those  o(  Pamassius  Apollo  and  Mne- 
mo^/ne,  and  most  of  the  Linnean  Plebeii  urbicoUe^  also 
inclose  flies  of  that  description.  With  these  exceptions, 
all  conical  chrysalises  give  birth  to  moths  or  hwwhnoths. 
An  idea  even  of  the  family  or  genus  imder  which  the 
perfect  insect  will  arrange,  may  be  generally  formed  from 
the  figure  of  the  chrysalis ;  less  distinctly,  however,  in 
the  conical  or  rounded,  than  in  the  angular  kinds,  in 
which  the  prominences  of  the  head  and  trunk,  as  before 
explained,  usually  vary  in  different  families.  Even  the 
sex  of  some  moths  may  be  judged  from  the  pupse :  those 
of  females  being  thicker;  and  those  also  of  the  females  that 
have  no  wings,  or  only  the  rudiments  of  them,  will  of 
course  vary  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  form :  but  there 
is  a  still  more  striking  difference  in  that  of  Caliimorpha  ? 
vestita  F.,  and  others  of  the  singular  tribe  before  no- 
ticed*, called  by  the  Germans  Sacktrager  (sack-bearers), 
from  the  sack-like  cases  in  which  the  larva  resides.\   Tlie 

«  See  above.  Vol.  L  464. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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females  of  these  having  not  only  no  wings,  but  no  anten- 
nae^ and  legs  not  longer  than  those  of  the  larva,  their 
pupa  more  resembles  that  of  a  dipterous  dian  of  a  lepi-- 
dopteraus  insect,  it  being  not  easy  to  determine  which  is 
the  head  and  which  the  taU^. 

In  these  too  we  can  often  learn  from  the  outline  of  the 
wing-cases,  whether  the  inhabitant  of  the  chrysalis  has 
these  organs  indented  or  intire.  If  the  former,  the  mar- 
gins of  these  cases  are  sinuate,  as  in  that  of  Vanessa 
C.  album;  if  the  latter,  they  are  intire,  as  in  Pieris  Bras^ 
sica.  Even  ia  conical  pupae, — ^the  size,  the  shape  of  the 
antennae,  which  may  be  distinguished  through  the  skin 
that  covers  them,  and  slight  modifications  of  the  ordi- 
nary form, — give  indications  of  the  genus  of  the  included 
insect  sufficiently  conclusive  to  a  practised  eye. 

The  true  figure  of  coarctate  pupae  when  they  are  ma- 
ture, the  parts  of  the  fiiture  fly  being  very  visible,  and 
each  being  included  in  a  separate  case '',  is  that  of  those 
that  belong  to  the  incomplete  division ;  but  as  this  is  a 
character  not  cognizablewithoutdissection,itis  customary, 
in  speaking  of  pupae  of  tliis  description,  to  refer  solely  to 
the  shape  of  the  exterior  covering,  which  is  in  fact  a  cocoon 
formed  of  the  dried  skin  of  the  larva  moulded  into  a  dif- 
ferent form.  In  this  sense  the  figure  of  coarctate  pupae  is 
extremely  various.  The  majori^  of  them  are  more  or  less 
oval  or  elliptical,  without  any  distinct  parts,  were  it  not 
that  they  usually  retain  traces  of  the  segments  which  com- 
posed the  larva's  body  ^.  Of  this  figure  are  the  pupae  of  the 
common  cheese-maggot  \  and  many  other  flies.    Others 

*  Von  Scheven  in  Naturf  stk.  xx.  64.  /.  ii./.  4. 

*  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  2.  LcBser  L.  /.  ii.  /.  26. 

«  Plate  XVII.  Fio.  1.  Lesser  L.  /.  ii./.  24,  25. 

«*  Whether  M.  Meigen  has  separated  this  fly  generically  from 
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(Sepedon  Latr.)  have  the  pupa  shaped  like  a  boat  That 
of  Sccpva  Pyrastri  F.  assumes  the  figure  of  a  flask ;  or, 
according  to  Reaumur's  more  accurate  comparison,  of  a 
teat  *.  The  tail  of  many  of  these  pupae,  particularly  of 
aquatic  species,  is  elongated  into  a  sort  of  beak,  either 
simple  or  forked,  or  is  beset  with  spines  variously  ar- 
ranged. The  pupa  of  Stratyomis  Chamaleonj  and  other 
allied  species,  differs  from  all  the  rest  of  this  subdivision 
in  retaining  the  exact  form  of  the  larva  ^;  and  hence  con- 
stitutes an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  our  se- 
cond great  Division. 

ilL  There  is  much  less  variety  in  the  colour  of  pupss 
than  in  that  of  larvae.  The  majority  of  coleopterous  and 
hymenopterous  pupie  are  white,  or  whitish ;  of  lepido- 
pterous  and  dipterous,  brown  of  various  shades,  often 
vei^ng  on  black  in  the  former  and  on  red  in  the  latter. 
The  angular  lepidopterous  ones,  however,  are  more 
gaily  decorated.  Some,  Pieris  Brassiae^  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow,  marked  with  spots  of  black;  others  are  of  a  uni- 
form green,  Apatura  Iris,  Pieris  CardamineSi  others,  red- 
disli,  Vanessa  C.  album:  others  again  red  with  black 
spots,  Urania  Leilus  ^.  A  stiQ  greater  number  shine  as 
though  gilded  with  burnished  gold— either  applied  in 
partial  streaks,  Vanessa  Cardui  /  or  covering  the  entire 
surface,  Vanessa  Urticts.  It  wasfirom  this  gilded  appear- 
ance in  some  obtected  pupae  that  the  terms  Chrysalis  and 

others^  I  am  not  aware :  in  my  catalogue  it  stands  under  the  name  of 

*  Reaum.  iu.  376.  /.  xxxL/.  7. 

fc  Ibid.  iv.  318.  t.  xxiii./  1—4.  xxv./.  1. 

'  Ins.  Surinam,  t.  xxix. 

s  2 
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Aurelia  were  applied  to  the  whole.  The  alchemists  mis- 
took this  for  real  gold ;  and  referred  to  the  case  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  transmutation  of  metals.  But 
Reaumur  has  satisfactorily  shown,  that  in  this  instance 
tlie  old  proverb  is  strictly  applicable — "  All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters."  He  found  that  this  appearance  is  owing 
to  the  shining  white  membrane  immediately  below  the 
outer  skin,  which  being  of  a  transparent  yellow  gives  a 
golden  tinge  to  the  former ;  in  the  same  way  that  tinfoil, 
when  covered  with  a  yellow  varnish,  assumes  the  metallic 
appearance  which  we  see  in  gilt  leather.  He  mentions, 
too,  that  for  the  production  of  tliis  effect — it  is  essential 
Aattlie  inner  membrane  be  moist:  whence  may  be  ex- 
plained the  disappearance  of  the  gilding  as  soon  as  the 
butterfly  is  ready  to  escape  from  the  pupa.  The  shade 
of  colour  in  these  gilded  chrysalises  is  various :  some  are 
of  a  rich  yellaw,  like  pure  gold;  others  much  paler;  and 
some  nearly  as  white  as  silver.  That  of  Hipparchia 
Cassice  F.  is  red  with  silver  spots  *. 

Though  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  chrysalises 
of  moths  are  of  an  uniform  chestnut,  brown,  or  black,-— 
a  few  are  of  other  colours;  as  that  of  Geometra  alniaria^ 
which  is  of  a  glaucous  blue;  o(  Noctua  sponsa,  lilac;  and 
of  Noctiia  pactay  of  a  lovely  blue,  caused  by  a  kind  of 
bloom,  like  that  of  a  plum,  spread  upon  a  brown  ground. 
A  similar  bloom  is  found  on  that  of  Partiassius  ApcUo^ 
and  on  the  anterior  part  of  that  of  Platypterix  cuUaria 
and  sicula ;  in  which  last,  Kliemann  observed  it  to  the 

^  Iru,  Surinam,  t.  xxxii.  Lister  imitated  the  gilding  of  ChrytaHse$ 
by  putting  a  small  piece  of  a  black  gall  in  a  strong  decoction  of  net- 
tles :  this  produced  a  scum,  which  when  left  on  cup^aper,  he  says, 
will  exquisitely  gild  it.— Ray's  L<i(m,  87.  90. 
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be  renewed  when  rubbed  off  ^.  Many  pupae  have  the 
sheaths  of  the  wings  of  a  different  colour  from  tliat  of  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  a  few  are  variegated  with  paler  streaks 
or  bands,  as  Clostera  Anastomosis^  which  has  two  red 
longitudinal  stripes  down  its  dark-brown  back;  and  that 
of  the  common  gooseberry  and  currant  moth,  which  may 
be  found  in  every  garden,  has  alternate  rings  of  black 
and  yellow  **. 

A  few  pupse  vary  in  their  colour,  as  the  painted  IbAj' 
\mXXj^r6y  {Vanessa  Car dui\  some  of  which  are  light-brown 
iMth  gray  streaks  and  golden  dots,  others  wholly  of  a 
golden  yellow  or  brown,  others  of  a  light  green  ^. 

Almost  all  at  their  first  assumption  of  the  pupa  state 
have  a  different  colour  from  that  which  they  take  a  few 
days  afterwards.  This  last  &ey  retain  until  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  perfect  insect ;  except  some  that  have  trans* 
parent  skins,  which  a  few  days  previously  to  this  period 
exhibit  the  colours  of  the  included  animal. 

iv.  There  is  as  great  varie^  in  the  length  of  the  age 
of  Insects  in  their  pupa  as  in  their  larva  state.  Some 
species  continue  in  it  only  two  or  three  days  {Aleyrodes 
Chelidonii  Latr.,  Tinea  proletella  L.);  others,  as  many 
weeksy  or  months,  or  even  years.  Each,  however,  has  in 
general  a  stated  period,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
it  neither  much  exceeds  nor  falls  short  of.  The  only 
general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  is — that  small  pupae 
continue  in  that  state  a  shorter  time  than  those  o£  larger 
bulk*  Thus,  amongst  coleopterous  genera,  the  more  mi- 
nute species  of  Curctdio  L. ;  amongst  the  Hymenoptera^ 

•  Beitragt,  181.     »»  Sepp.  pt.  ii.  t,  ii./.  4.      «  Roscl.  I.  i.  61,  il  5. 
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the  Ichneumones  minuti  L.;  amongst  the  hepidaptera^  the 
subcutaneous  tribes ;  and  the  majority  of  the  Dipteroj-^^ 
remain  as  pupae  only  a  few  days  or  weeks :  while  the 
larger  species  in  all  these  orders  commonly  exist  in  the 
same  state  several  months— -many  even  upwards  of  two 
years.  '  There  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  for  some  large  pupae  are  disclosed  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  some  others  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
their  bulk. 

The  reasons  both  of  the  rule  and  of  the  exceptions  to 
it  are  sufficiently  obvious.  And  first,  as  to  the  rule  :— 
If  you  open  a  pupa  soon  after  its  assumption  of  that  state, 
you  will  find  its  interior  filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  rudiments  of  its  future  limbs  and  or- 
gans, themselves  almost  as  fluid,  swim.  Now  the  end  to 
be  accomplished  during  the  pupa's  existence  is,  the  gra- 
dual evaporation  of  the  watery  parts  of  this  fluid,  and  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  the  inclosed  animal  by  the 
absorption  and  assimilation  of  the  residuum.  Reaumur, 
by  inclosing  a  pupa  in  a  stopped  glass  tube,  collected  a 
quantity  of  clear  and  apparently  of  pure  water,  equal  to 
eight  or  ten  large  drops,  which  had  evaporated  from  it, 
and  was  condensed  against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  it 
was  found  to  have  lost  an  eighteenth  part  of  its  weight  K 
It  is  plain,  thertfore,  that  this  necessary  transpiration, 
other  circumstances  being  alike,  must  take  place  sooner 
in  a  small  than  in  a  large  pupa.  Next,  as  to  the  excep- 
tions : — Since  the  more  speedy  or  more  tardy  evaporation 
of  fluids  depends  upon  their  exposure  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  heat,  we  might  a  priori  conclude,  that  pupae 

•  Reaum.  i.  383. 
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eiEposed  to  a  high  temperature  would  sooner  attain  ma- 
turity, even  though  larger  in  bulk,  than  others  exposed 
to  alow  one: — and  this  is  the  fact  The  pupa  of  a  large 
moth,  which  has  assumed  that  state  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  will  often  disclose  the  perfect  insect  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  days ;  while  that  of  an  Ichneumon,  not  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  size,  that  did  not  enter  this  state  till 
late  in  autumn,  will  not  appear  as  a  fly  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  The  very  same  in- 
sect, according  as  it  has  become  a  pupa  at  an  earlier  or 
later  period  of  the  year,  will  at  one  time  live  but  a  few 
weeks,  at  another  several  months,  in  that  state.  Thus, 
if  the  caterpillar  of  Papilio  MachaoUy  one  of  those  which 
has  annually  a  double  brood,  becomes  a  pupa  in  July, 
the  butterfly  will  appear  in  thirteen  days :  if  not  until 
September,  it  will  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  June 
following;  that  is,  not  in  less  than  niite  or  ten  months: 
and  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  pupae  of  Nocttia  Pst\ 
and  of  a  vast  number  of  other  insects.  To  put  beyond 
all  doubt  the  dependence  of  these  remarkable  variations 
<»i  temperature  merely,  it  was  only  necessary  that  they 
should  be  effected,  as  Lister  long  ago  advised  ^,  by  arti- 
ficial means.  This  Reaumur  accomplished.  In  the 
month  of  January  he  placed  the  chrysalises  of  several 
moths  and  butterflies,  which  would  not  naturally  have 
been  disclosed  until  the  following  May,  in  a  hothouse : 
the  result  was,  that  die  perfect  insects  made  their  appear- 
ance in  less  than  a  fortnight,  in  the  very  depth  of  whiter; 
and  by  other  numerous  and  varied  experiments  he  ascer- 
tained, that  in  this  heated  atmosphere  five  or  six  days 

*  Listcr'b  Goedari.  V2^2. 
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hastened  their  maturity  more  than  as  many  iveeks  would 
have  done  in  the  open  air.  The  disclosed  insects  were 
in  every  respect  perfect,  and  the  females,  after  pairing, 
laid  their  eggs,  and  then  died,  just  as  if  they  had  not 
been  thus  prematurely  forced  into  existence.  The  con- 
verse of  this  experiment  equally  succeeded: — by  keeping 

* 

pupse  the  whole  summer  in  an  icehouse,  Reaumur  caused 
them  to  produce  the  fly  one  full  year  later  than  their  or- 
dinary period  *. 

This  extraordinary  fact  leads  us  to  a  very  singular  and 
unexpected  conclusion  —  that  we  have  the  power  of 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  life  of  many  insects  at 
pleasure ;  that  we  can  cause  one  individual  to  hve  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  another  of  the  same  species,  and 
vice  versa.  Had  Paracelsus  made  this  discovery,  it  would 
have  led  him  to  pursue  his  researches  after  the  elixir  of 
immortality  with  redoubled  confidence,  and  would  have 
supplied  him  with  an  argument  for  the  possibility  of  pro- 
longing the  life  of  man  beyond  its  usual  term,  which  his 
sceptical  opponents  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
rebutting.  Even  the  logical  Reaumur  seems  inclined  to 
infer  from  it,  that  this  object  of  the  alchemists  was  not  so 
chimerical  as  we  are  wont  to  conclude  ^.  He  confesses, 
however,  if  it  were  to  be  attained  only  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  effects  the  extension  of  an  insect's  life — by  pro- 
longing its  state  of  torpor  and  insensibility, — ^that  few 
would  choose  to  enjoy  it  on  such  conditions.  The  man 
of  pleasure,  blunted  by  excess  of  use  to  all  modem  sti- 
muli, might  perhaps  not  object  to  a  sleep  of  a  hundred 
years,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  new  under  the 

•  RMum.  ii.  ^0— •.  *  Ibid.  fti. 
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sun  when  he  waked ;  and  an  ardent  astronomer  would 
probably  conunit  himself  with  scientific  joy  to  a  repose  as 
long  and  as  sonnd  as  that  of  the  seven  sleepers,  for  the 
chance  of  viewing  his  predicted  return  of  a  comet,  on 
6tq>ping  out  of  his  cave :  but  ordinary  mortals  would 
consign  themselves  to  the  perils  of  sq  long  a  night  with 
reluctance,  apprehending  a  £ite  no  better  than  what  be* 
fel  the  magician,  who  ordered  himself  to  be  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  put  in  pickle,  with  the  expectation  of  becom- 
ing young  again  ^. 

The  duration,  then,  of  an  insect's  existence  in  the 
pupa  state,  depends  upon  its  bulk,  upon  the  temperature 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  upon  a  combination  of  these 
two  circumstances.  This  experiment  appears  very  sim- 
ple. We  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  accomplished  what  is 
so  often  undertaken  in  vain — to  have  found  an  entrance 
into  the  cabinet  of  Nature,  and  to  have  made  ourselves 
masters  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  pages  of  her  sealed 
and  secret  book.  We  deceive,  ourselves,  however :  this 
book,  when  it  seems  most  legible,  is  often  interlined  with 
sympathetic  inks,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  require  tests 
unknown  to  us  for  their  detection.  If  you  lay  up  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  pupae  of  a  moth  now  called  JWo- 
gaster  lanestris,  the  larva  of  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
June  on  the  black-thorn,  selected  precisely  of  the  same 
size,  and  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  temperature,  the 
greater  number  of  them  will  disclose  the  perfect  insect 
in  the  February  following ;  some  not  till  the  February  of 
the  year  ensuing,  and  the  remainder  not  before  the  same 

*  This  is  a  legend  of  Virgil,  of  which  an  account  is  gjven  in  The 
Lay  of  the  Lati  Mirutrel,  Note  zv.  Hrno  ed.  18^2,  p.  ^57. 
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month  in  the  third  year  K  Mr.  Jones  of  Chelsea^  a  most 
acute  lepidopteristy  in  one  of  his  excursions  captured  a 
female  of  Arctia  mendicoy  another  moth,  which  laid  a 
number  of  eggs,  thir^-six  of  which  produced  caterpil* 
hn:  all  these  fed,  spun  their  cocoons,  and  went  into  the 
piqpa  state  in  the  nsual  manner,  but  at  the  proper  season 
only  twelve  produced  the  fly.  As  this  was  no  uncommon 
circumstance,  he  concluded  that  the  rest  were  dead :  to 
his  great  astonishment,  however,  in  the  next  season  twelve 
more  made  their  appearance ;  and  the  following  year  the 
remainder  burst  into  life,  equally  perfect  with  the  fore- 
going ^.  In  this  extraordinary  result,  which  also  occa- 
sionally has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  emperor- 
moth  {Satumia  pavoniajf  the  privet-hawkmoth  {Sphinx 
Ligustri\  and  that  of  the  spurge  (5.  Euphorbue)  %  and 
other  species, — it  is  clear  that  something  besides  mere  size 
and  temperature  is  concerned :  for,  these  circumstances 
being  precisely  alike,  one  pupa  arrives  at  maturity  in  six 
months,  and  another  of  the  same  brood  requires  between 
two  and  three  years.  We  can  guess,  that  the  end  which 
the  All-wise  Creator  has  in  view,  in  causing  this  remark- 
able difference,  is  the  prevention  of  all  possibility  of  the 
destruction  of  the  species.  Eriogaster  lanestris  sxid  ArC'^ 
Ha  mendica^  &c.,  for  instance,  are  doomed,  for  some  rea- 

*  Haworth  Lepidopt,  Brittum.  i.  1^»  An  initance  is  recorded  in 
Scriba*8  Journal,  in  which  a  pupa  was  not  disclosed  untD  the  fourth 
year.  B.i.  st.  iii.222.  Pezold.  170. 

^  Marsham  in  IAnn»  TVaw.  x.  40S. 

«  Meinecken  found,  that  of  several  pupce  of  Satunda  poDoma, 
some  kept  ail  winter  in  a  room  heated  daily  by  a  stove,  and  others 
in  a  cold  chamber,  some  of  both  parcels  appeared  in  March  (none 
earlier),  and  some  of  both  had  not  appeared  in  July,  though  evidently 
healthy.  Naturf,  viii.  143. 
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son  unknown  to  us  ^,  to  be  disclosed  firam  the  pupa  in 
the  cold  and  stormy  months  of  February  and  March, 
almost  every  day  of  which  in  certain  years  is  soungenial 
thai  few  insects  could  then  survive  exposure,  much  less 
deposit  their  eggs  and  ensure  the  succession  of  a  progeny. 
Now,  were  all  these  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  per- 
fect state  in  the  sarne  year,  it  might  happen  that  the 
whole  race  in  a  particular  district  would  be  destroyed. 
But  this  possibility  is  effectually  guarded  against  by  the 
beautiful  provision  under  consideration,  it  being  very  im- 
probable that  three  successive  seasons  should  be  through- 
out unfavourable ;  and  without  such  occurrence,  it  is  clear 
that  some  of  the  race  of  this  moth  will  be  preserved.  In 
the  case  of  other  moths,  whose  pupae  though  disclosed  in 
the  summer  are  governed  by  the  same  rule,  the  prevention 
of  the  extinction  of  the  species,  by  any  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  a  particular  year  of  their  natural  enemies,  seems 
the  object  in  view  ^.  But  though  the  intention  be  thus 
obvious,  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected  are  impene- 
trably concealed.  What  physiologist  would  not  be  puz- 
zled with  the  eggs  of  a  bird,  of  which  one-third  should 
require  for  their  hatching  to  be  sat  upon  only  a  fortnight^ 
another  third  a  month,  and  the  remainder  six  weeks?  Yet 
this  would  be  an  anomaly  exactly  analogous  to  that  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Jones  with  respect  to  the  pupse  of  A»  men- 
dica,  Reaumur  found  that  when  die  skin  of  pupse  was 
varnished,  so  as  to  prevent  absorption,  tiie  appearance  of 

*  The  exclusion  of  certain  moths,  &c.  from  the  pupa  is  probably 
regulated  by  the  time  their  ^gs  require  to  be  hatched,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves  that  constitute  their  appropriate  food. 

^  Mr.  Marshain  makes  a  similar  observation  in  Linn.  Trans,,  ubi 
»upr. 
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the  fly  happened  nearly  two  months  later  than  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Are  we  to  conjecture  that  those  of 
the  moth  just  mentioned,  or  of  E.  lanestrisy  that  are  lat- 
est matured,  from  a  greater  degree  of  viscidity  in  the 
fluid  that  forms  them  *,  have  thicker  and  more  imper- 
vious skins  than  those  disclosed  at  an  earlier  period? 
Or  are  we  to  refer  the  difierence  to  some  unknown  pe- 
culiarity of  organization?  On  any  supposition,  the  fact 
remains  equally  wonderful ;  and  I  know  of  none  the  illus- 
tration of  which  is  more  worthy  of  the  patient  investiga- 
tion of  the  physiologist 

As  the  period  of  maturity  of  the  perfect  insect  is  thus 
in  some  cases  not  fixed  even  to  years,  and  as  in  many 
it  seems  dependent  upon  such  variable  causes ;  nothing 
appears  more  improbable  than  that  it  should  ever  be 
so  strictly  determined,  that  even  the  week  in  which  the 
fly  will  leave  its  pupa^case  can  be  pretty  accurately  pre- 
dicted. Such,  however,  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the 
Ephemera  so  interestingly  described  by  Reaiunur,  the 
myriads  of  which  that  issue  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
all  appear  in  two  or  three  days,  somewhere  between  the 
10th  and  18th  of  the  month  of  August^  in  every  year; 
at  which  time  the  fishermen  regularly  expect  them.  A 
like  regularity  attends  the  appearance  of  those  described 
by  Swammerdam,  which  every  year,  for  tliree  days  about 
the  feast  of  St  John,  issue  in  clouds  firom  the  Rhine  ^-— 
Not  only  is  the  week  fixed,  but  in  several  instances  even 

*  See  above,  p.  245. 

^  The  appearance  of  them  sometimes  continues  to  near  the  end 
of  the  month :  it  began  on  the  19th,  when  Reaumur  observed  them, 
vi.  480.  488. 

'  Bibi.  Kat.  E.  Transl.  i.  103—. 
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the  hour.  The  Ephemerae  observed  by  Reaumur  appear 
at  no  other  time  than  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  s  and  so  unalterably  is  their  exclusion  fixed, 
that  neither  cold  nor  rain  can  retard  it  Between  these 
hours,  in  the  evenings  on  which  they  appear,  you  may 
see  them  fill  the  air,  but  an  hour  before  or  after,  you  will 
in  vain  look  for  one  *•  So  also  the  silkworm-moth  and 
the  hawkmoth  of  the  evening  primrose  {Bphinx  CEno- 
therai)  constantly  break  forth  from  the  pupa  at  sunrise  : 
and  the  hawkmoth  of  the  lime  {Smerinthtis  Tilice)  as  cer-* 
tainly  at  noon^,  Schroeter  states,  that  of  sixteen  speci- 
mens of  the  death's-head-hawkmoth  (&  Atropos)  which 
he  bred,  every  one  was  disclosed  between  ,/ot^r  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  q/iemoon  ^. 

Before  I  conclude  this  head,  I  must  observe,  that  after 
a  caterpillar  or  gnat  hns  spun  its  cocoon,  it  sometimes 
remains  for  a  considerable  period  before  it  incloses  itself 
in  the  pupa-case,  and  casts  off  the  form  of  a  larva.  Thus 
the  little  parasite  [Ichneumon  glomeratus  L.)  that  destroys 
the  caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbage-butterfly,  remains 
a  larva  in  its  cocoon  for  many  months,  but  it  becomes  a 
perfect  insect  a  few  days  afier  it  has  put  on  its  pupa- 
riiun^;  and  the  caterpillars  of  the  great  goat-moth  (C05- 
sus  ligniperda),  if  they  spin  their  cocoon  in  tlie  autumn, 
remain  in  it  through  the  winter  in  the  larva  state; 
whereas,  if  they  inclose  themselves  in  the  month  of  June, 
they  assume  the  pupa,  so  as  to  appear  as  flies  in  three  or 
four  weeks  ^.     It  is  not  therefore  easy  to  state  precisely 

*  Reaum.  vi.  486.  »>  Brahm.  423. 421. 
«  Natur/.  xxi.  75.                           *»  Reaum.  li.  423. 

*  De  Geer  ii.  370.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  De  Geer  did 
not,  in  this  instance,  mistake  the  winter  habitation  of  a  larva  for  a 
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the  age  of  those  pvpas  which  are  produced  from  larvae 
that  spin  cocoons. 

V.  I  have  not  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  sex  of 
pupae.  The  male  is  probably  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  female  by  being  smaller;  but  in  the  first  great  divi- 
sion of  pupae,  those  which  resemble  the  larvae,  and  are 
locomotive,  the  female  in  numerous  cases  may  be  known 
by  the  Ovipositor,  or  instrument  for  depositing  her  eggs 
in  their  proper  station :  and  the  male  also  has  his  anal 
instruments.  Sometimes  in  this  state  the  animal  is  so 
matured,  as  to  be  capable  of  continuing  its  kind.  I  have 
found  the  pupae  both  of  a  Grylltis  L.  and  of  a  Cimex  L* 
in  coiitu 

vL  Though  the  pupae  of  the  second  great  division  are 
usually  not  locomotive,  yet  I  must  not  omit  some  notice 
of  their  motions.  As  the  legs  of  insects  in  this  state  are 
folded  witliin  a  common  or  partial  integument,  of  course 
none  of  the  pupae  now  under  consideration,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  Trichoptera  order,  can  walk:  co- 
arctate  ones  are  even  incapable  of  the  slightest  motion, 
and  exhibit  no  s}'mptom  whatever  of  animation.  Some 
of  those  that  are  termed  incomplete^  however,  and  most 
chrysalises,  have  the  power  of  communicating  to  their 
bodies  a  slight  movement,  extending  more  or  less  in  dif- 
ferent species,  which  is  effected  by  the  abdodiinal  s^- 
ments  solely.  The  latter,  during  the  first  twelve  hours* 
of  being  pupae,  when  their  skin  is  soft,  frequently  turn 

cocoon  intended  to  shelter  the  future  chiysalls;  «nce  Lyonnet  in- 
forms us  that  they  spin  a  habitation  to  pass  the  winter  in.  TVaUi 
Anatomque^  8ec.  9. 
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themselves,  that  the  side  on  which  tliey  lie  may  not  be 
flattened ;  afterwards  by  far  the  majority  merely  wriggle 
or  twist  their  abdomen  when  touched,  or  in  any  way  in- 
commoded or  disturbed.  We  learn  from  De  Geer,  that 
the  pupa  of  the  ghost-moth  {Hepialus  Humuli\  the  co- 
coon of  which  is  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  chry- 
salis, moves  in  it  from  one  end  to  the  other  *.  Bonnet 
observed  one  of  a  moth  (perhaps  Lasiocampa  Quercus), 
which  alternately  fixed  itself  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  its 
spacious  and  obliquely-fixed  cocoon ;  descending  slowly, 
but  ascending  as  quickly,  and  almost  in  the  same  manner, 
as  a  chimney-sweeper  in  a  chimney  K  The  pupa  of  the 
weevil  of  the  water-hemlock  {Lums  paraplecticus)  wiU 
move  from  one  end  of  the  interior  of  a  branch  to  another 
by  means  of  its  adminicular  aided  by  the  motion  of  its 
abdominal  segments  ^.  But  the  most  locomotive  of  pu- 
pae of  the  second  division  are  those  of  gnats,  and  many 
Tipulidans,  which  pass  this  state  in  the  water.  These 
will  move  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  and  back  again, 
with  great  facility  and  velocity.  I  have  before  mentioned 
several  other  motions  of  pupse  \  which  I  shall  not  repeat 
here,  by  which  they  extricate  themselves  from  their  seve- 
ral places  of  intermediate  repose,  before  they  leave  the 
puparium :  if  tlie  imago  were  to  be  disclosed  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  tree,  or  in  the  earth,  its  wings  would  be  ma- 
terially injured  in  forcing  its  way  out  The  object  of 
several  of  the  above  motions  may  be  to  alarm  insects  that 
might  attack  these  defenceless  beings.  The  twirling  mo- 
tion in  particular,  formerly  noticed  %  in  some  species,  by 

*  I^  Geer  i.  490.  /.  vii./.  3,  4.  *  CEuv.  ii.  1. 

«  De  Gecr  v.  229.  ^  Vol.  II.  300—. 

•     «  Vol.  II.  298—. 
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causing  a  rustling  against  the  sides  of  the  cocoon,  makes 
a  considerable  noise — ^so  singular  in  that  of  a  red  under- 
wing-moth  {Noctua  pacta)^  that  Rosel  tells  us,  (who  by 
the  by  was  more  timid  than  becomes  a  philosopher,)  that 
the  first  time  he  heard  it,  he  had  nearly  thrown  away  the 
box  that  contained  it,  in  his  fright  *. 

vii.  We  are  next  to  consider  TTie  extrication  oftkeper-' 
feet  insect  from  the  pupariumy  or  pupa-case^  and  from  the 
cocoon.  The  period  when  the  pupa  has  attained  matu- 
rity, and  the  inclosed  insect  is  ready  to  burst  the  walls  of 
its  prison,  may  be  often  ascertained.  Just  at  this  time 
the  colour  frequendy  undergoes  an  alteration,  the  golden 
or  silver  tint  of  the  gilded  chrysalises  vanishes ;  and  those 
which  are  transparent,  usually  permit  the  form  and  co- 
lours of  the  insect  within  and  the  motions  of  their  li  bs 
to  be  distinctly  seen  through  them.  In  the  LibeUtdina 
the  eyes  become  more  brilliant  **.  The  mature  pupae  of 
the  moth  lately  mentioned  {Eriogaster  lanestris)  have  a 
particular  swell  of  the  abdominal  segments,  not  apparent 
in  those  that  are  to  continue  till  another  season,  or 
longer  ^.  Those  of  the  case-worms  ( Trichoptera)  push 
off  the  grates  from  the  cases  which  they  have  hitherto 
inhabited,  and  swim  about  ^.  Other  signs  and  motions 
doubtless  predict  the  approach  of  this  great  change  in 
other  species,  which  have  not  been  recorded. 

The  mode  in  which  insects  make  their  way  out  of  the 
puparium  differs  in  different  orders.  In  obtected  pupas, 
the  struggles  of  the  included  butterfly  or  moth  first  eflfect 
a  longitudinal  slit  down  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where 

•  I.iv.  101.  *  Reftum.vi.  407. 

*  Hb worth  Lepidopt  Sriianu,  1 1S7.       *  Dt  Gew  ii.  566. 
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there  is  usually  a  suture  for  the  purpose.  The  slit  ra- 
pidly extends  aloug  the  head,  and  down  the  parts  which 
compose  the  breast,  and  the  insect  gradually  withdraws 
itself  from  its  case.  It  is  not,  howcTcr,  from  tlie  outer 
skin  merely  that  it  has  to  disengage  itself,  but  also  from 
a  series  of  inner  membranous  cases,  which  separately  in- 
close the  antennae,  proboscis,  feet,  &&,  as  a  glove  does 
the  fingers ;  and  similar  cases  inclose  the  parts  of  the 
perfect  insect  in  pupae  of  all  the  other  orders.  This  is 
sometimes  a  work  of  difficulty,  but  ordinarily  it  is  effected 
with  ease. 

Incomplete  and  semicomplete  pupas  undergo  nearly  the 
same  process,  save  that  in  them  the  body  is  not  swathed 
up  in  a  common  case;  and  therefore  they  have  only  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  partial  cases  that  envelop  the 
several  parts  of  their  body. 

In  coarctate  pupae^  as  those,  of  Mmcida^  Sk/tphidie^ 
CEstrid/B,  &c,  the  process  is  different.  Their  outer-case 
is  ordinarily  more  rigid  and  destitute  of  the  sutures, 
which  in  the  former  tribes  so  easily  yield  to  a  slight  effort 
Yet  in  these,  at  the  anterior  end  under  which  the  head  of 
the  fly  lies,  and  from  which  it  always  issues,  there  is 
commonly  a  sort  of  lid,  joined  by  a  very  indistinct  suture 
to  the  rest,  which  can  be  pushed  off,  leaving  a  sufficient 
opening  for  the  egress  of  the  insect  In  the  pupae  of 
many  of  this  tribe  this  lid  is  composed  of  two  semicir- 
cular pieces,  which  can  be  separately  removed.  Many 
species  seem  to  be  able  to  force  off  the  lid  of  their  pupa* 
rium,  by  merely  pushing  against  it  with  their  heads : 
but  the  common  flesh-fly  and  many  other  Mmcida^  which 
are  perhaps  too  feeble  to  effect  this,  or  whose  puparia 
are  stronger  than  ordinary,  are  furnished  with  a  very  re- 

VOL.  III.  T 
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markable  apparatus  for  this  express  and  apparently  sok 
purpose.  They  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  introducing 
air  under  the  middle  part  of  the  head,  to  which  the  an- 
tennae are  fixed,  and  of  inflating  that  part  into  a  sort  of 
membranous  vesicle  as  big  as  the  head  itself;  by  the  action 
of  which  against  the  end  of  the  pupa-case,  the  lid  is  soon 
forced  off.  So  powerful  is  this  singular  lever,  that  it  is 
even  sufficient  to  rupture  the  fibrous  galls  in  which  the 
pupse  of  the  gay-winged  Tephritis  Cardut*  are  inclosed. 
That  it  is  designed  by  Creative  Wisdom  to  answer  this 
sole  purpose  seems  proved,  from  its  disappearing  soon 
after  tiie  disclosure  of  the  fly,  whose  head  shortly  becomes 
all  alike  hard.  Reaumur  suspects  that  it  may  also  be 
intended  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  insect's  fluids; 
but  to  me  his  reasons  appear  not  conclusive  \  In  one 
instance  a  mode  still  more  unexpected  obtains.  The  il- 
lustrious naturalist  just  named  found  that  the  fly  which 
proceeded  from  one  of  the  rat-tailed  grubs  {Ehphibts 
Latr.)  had  actually  the  power  of  completely  reversing  its 
situation  in  its  narrow  case;  and  tiiat  it  then  employed  its 
tail  in  pushing  ofl^  the  lid,  which  other  species  remove  by 
means  of  their  heads  ^* 

The  extrication  of  insects  whose  pupae  are  above 
ground,  like  those  of  butterflies,  many  beetles,  flies,  &C., 
is  comparatively  a  simple  <^eration.  But  what,  you  will 
ask,  becomes  of  those  species  whose  pupae  are  concealed 
deep  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  trees  on  which 
their  larvae  have  fed  ?  Of  this  you  shall  be  informed. — 
Coleopterous  insects  disclosed  firom  pupae  thus  circum- 

•  Reauin.  ill.  t  xlv./.  12 — 14. 

*>  For  this  whole  account,  see  Reaum.  iv.  Mem.  viii. 

«  Ibid.47«. 
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stoiiced,  wait  until  tlieir  organs  have  acquired  strength^ 
and  their  elytra  are  sufficiently  hardened  to  protect  tfaeir 
filmy  wings  from  damage  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  earth  or  wood  which  covers  them.  Thus  Oryctes  nasi'- 
comisj  a  rhinoceros  beetle  common  on  th^  Continent^  is 
a  full  montk  before  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  easth» 
after  quitting  its  puparium.  But  it  is  evident  that  no 
delay  would  enable  lepidopterous  or  dipterous  insects^ 
which  are  without  elytra,  to  make  their  way  out  of  such 
situations,  vrithout  irreparable  injury  to  their  delicate 
wings.  Many  of  these,  therefore,  while  still  within  the 
hard  case  of  the  pupa,  have  the  precaution,  a  few  days 
previously  to  their  exclusion,  to  force  themselves  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or,  when  they  reside  iii  the  in- 
terior of  trees,  to  the  entrance  of  their  hole.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  a  successive  wriggling  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments, which  in  several  species,  of  the  Coieoptera^  Lepi^- 
doptera,  and  Diptera  orders,  for  this  purpose^  as  has 
been  more  than  once  observed^,  are  furnished  with 
sharp  points  {adminicula\  admitting  a  progressive,  but 
not  a  retrograde  motion.  The  puparia  of  the  great  goat- 
moth  {Cossus  ligniperda)  may  be  often  seen  projecting 
from  orifices  in  willow-trees ;  and  those  of  the  cominon 
crane-fly  ( Tiptda  oleracea)  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
to  which  they  have  thus  made  their  way  from  a  depth  of 
sei^eral  inches. 

In  all  the  preceding  instance^  the  exclusion  of  the  perr 
fisct  insect  is  complete,  as  soon  i£s  it  has  wiAdtawn  itself 
firom  the  puparium.  But  to  a  very  large  number,  even 
afler  this  is  effected,  the  arduous  task  still  remains  of 

•  See  above,  p.  255—.  and  Voi,.  II.  p.  301—. 
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piercing  the  cocoons  of  leaves,  of  thick  silk,  of  tough  gum, 
or  even  of  wood,  in  whidi  the  pupae  are  incased.  We 
can  readily  conceive  how  the  strong  jaws  of  coleopterous 
and  hymenopterous  species  may  be  employed  to  release 
them  from  their  confinement.  But  what  instruments  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  by  moths  in  a  state  of  great  de* 
bility,  whose  mouth  has  notliing  like  jaws — merely  a  soft 
membranous  proboscis?  How  shall  tlie  silkworm-moth 
( J3.  Mori)  force  its  way  through  the  close  texture  of  a  silken 
ball,  through  which  the  finger  could  not  be  easily  pushed? 
Or  the  puss-moth  {Ceivra  Vimda)  pierce  the  walls  of 
its  house  of  glue  and  wood,  which  scarcely  yield  to  the 
knife?  You  will  not  doubt  tliat  these  difficulties  have  been 
foreseen  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  provided  against  by 
Infinite  Power.  The  egress  of  moths  from  their  co- 
coons is  secured  in  two  ways;^-either  by  some  peculiarity 
in  the  first  construction  of  the  cocoon  by  the  caterpillar, 
or  by  some  process  which  the  pupa  or  perfect  insect  is 
instructed  to  perform.  As  examples  of  each,  scireral  cu- 
rious instances  may  be  cited. 

The  larva  of  the  moth  which  about  1760  made  such 
havoc  in  the  province  of  Angoumois  in  France,  becomes 
a  pupa  in  the  interior  of  the  grain  of  wheat  which  it  has 
excavated ;  but  the  opening  by  which  it  first  entered  is 
not  bigger  than  a  pin's  point,  and  is  quite  insufficient  for 
the  egress  of  the  moth.  How,  then,  is  the  latter  to  force 
its  way  through  the  tough  skin  which  surrounds  it  ?  The 
larva,  previously  to  assimiing  the  pupa  state,  gnaws  out  a 
litde  circular  piece  at  that  end  of  the  grain  where  the  head 
of  the  fiiture  inodi  would  lie,  taking  care  not  to  detach  it 
entirely.  At  this  little  door,  which  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect it  fi-om  intruders,  the  moth  has  but  to  push,  when  it 
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falls  down,  and  leaves  a  free  passage  for  its  exit  A 
contriyance  almost  similar  is  adopted  by  a  caterpillar 
which  feeds  in  tlie  interior  of  the  heads  of  a  species  of 
teazel  {Dipsacus  L.),  for  a  minute  and  interesting  history 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Bonnet  This  caterpillar^ 
previously  to  its  metamorphosis  actuaUy  cuts  a  circular 
opening  in  the  head,  sufficiently  large  for  the  egress  of  the 
future  moth ;  but  to  secure  this  sally-port  during  its  long 
sleep,  it  artfully  closes  it  with  fibres  of  the  teazel,  closely 
but  not  strongly  glued  together  *•  Another  small  cat^*^ 
pillar  described  by  the  same  author,  resides  in  the  leaf  of 
an  ash  curiously  rolled  up  into  a  cone,  and  then  assumes 
the  pupa,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  silken  cocoon,  ingeni- 
ously suspended  by  two  threads  like  a  hammock  in  the 
middle  of  its  habitation,  and  of  so  slight  a  texture  that 
it  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  extrication  of  the  moth. 
It  is  the  closely-joined  sides  of  its  leafy  dwelling  that  form 
a  barrier,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  precaution  of  the 
larva,  would  be  impenetrable  to  so  small  and  weak  an 
animal.  The  little  provident  creature,  before  its  change 
to  a  pupa,  gnaws  in  the  leaf  a  round  opening,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  through  the  exterior  epidermis.  This 
door  is  to  serve  the  moth  for  its  exit,  like  that  formed  by 
the  wheat-caterpillar.  But  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  its 
verdant  apartment  is  of  considerable  size.  How  then 
shall  the  mothk  now  the  exact  place  where  its  outlet  has 
been  traced  ?  How,  without  a  clue,  shall  it  discover  in 
its  dark  abode  the  precise  circle  which  requires  only  a 
push  to  throw  it  down  ?  Even  this  is  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided against    Out  of  twenty  positions  in  which  its  ham- 

»  Bonnet;  (Euv,  ii.  169. 
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xnock  might  have  been  slung,  the  cateipillar  has  been  di- 
rected so  to  place  it,  that  the  silken  cord  that  suspends 
the  head  is  fastened  close  to  the  side  of  the  door  which  it 
has  previously  constructed ;  and  the  moth,  guided  by  this 
^filwfi  ariadneum^  at  once  makes  its  way  out  of  an  apart- 
ment which,  but  for  this  contrivance,  might  have  been  to 
it  a  labyrinth  as  ine>j^tricable  as  that  of  Minos  ^. 

The  mode  in  which  other  caterpillars  provide  for  their 
extrication,  when  become  moths,  from  their  silken  co- 
coons, is  not  less  ingenious.  Those  oiEriogaster  lanestris 
(of  which  I  have  lately  said  so  much,)  and  others,  form 
oldoiig  cocoons,  which,  viewed  externally,  you  would  at 
the  first  glance  assert  were  of  one  solid  piece :  but  on 
eisamining  them  more  narrowly,  you  perceive  one  end  of 
them  to  be  a  distinct  lid,  of  a  size  large  enough  to  per- 
mit the  moth  to  issue  out;  and  that  it  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  few  slight  threads,  easily  broken  by  pressure  from 
within^.  A  few  pages  back  ^  I  mentioned  a  cocoon  formed 
by  ihe  larva  of  Tortrix  prasinana^  of  the  shape  of  a 
boat  reversed,  composed  of  two  inclined  walls  fastened 
together  at  the  top  and  ends.  In  constructing  this  cococmi, 
it  firmly  glues  to  each  other  the  top  and  one  end,  so  as  to 
form  an  impenneable  suture ;  but  tlie  other  end,  at  which 
the  moth  is  to  issue,  though  externally  it  seems  as  str<H)g 
as  the  rest,  is  merely  drawn  close  by  a  slender  thread  or 
twofiistened  on  the  inside,  and  easily  broken  firom  within. 
And^  what  is  particularly  singular  in  the  construction  of 
this  ingenious  habitation,  the  sides  forming  the  end  last 
mentioned,  though  originally  requiring  force  to  d^w 

»  Bonnet,  (Euvr.  ii.  207.         ^  Ros.  I.  iv.  209.  /.  Ixiii.  ccxii. 
*■  See  above,  p.  317. 
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them  into  their  required  position,  become  so  elastic  as  to 
dose  again  when  the  moth  has  passed  between  them  and 
made  her  escape ;  the  cocoon  presenting  its  usual  shape, 
even  when  deprived  of  its  inhabitant  ^.  A  similar  cocoon 
is  constructed  by  another  leaf-rrolling  caterpillar,  that  of 
Toririx  chlorana  ^.  Many  similar  proofs  of  contrivance 
in  the  construction  of  silken  cocoons  might  be  adduced, 
but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  more  only^ — I  mean  that 
furnished  by  the  flask-shaped  brown  one  of  Satttmia  Pa-- 
vofiiay  and  some  other  moths.  If  you  examine  one  of 
these  cocoons,  which  are  common  enough  in  some  places 
on  the  pear-tree  or  the  willow,  you  will  perceive  that  it 
is  generally  of  a  solid  tissue  of  layers  of  silk  almost  of 
the  texture  of  parchment;  but  at  the  narrow  end,  or 
^f^  which  may  be  compared  to  the  neck  of  the  flask, 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  loosely*attached  longi- 
tudinal threads,  converging,  like  so  many  brisdes,  to  a 
blunt  point,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  circular  opening^. 
It  is  through  this  opening  that  the  moth  escapes.  The 
silk  of  its  cocoon  is  of  so  strong  a  texture  and  so  closely 
gummed,  that  had  both  ends  been  similarly  closed,  its 
egress  would  have  been  impracticable ;  it  finds,  however, 
no  difficulty  in  forcing  its  way  through  the  aperture  of  a 
sort  of  reversed  funnel,  formed  of  converging  threads 
that  readily  yield  to  pressure  from  within.  But  an  ob- 
jection will  here  probably  strike  you.  You  will  ask.  Is 
not  this  facility  of  egress  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate? 
Must  not  a  chrysalis  in  an  open  cocoon  be  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  those  ichneumons  of  which  you  have  said 
so  much,  and  of  numerous  other  enemies,  which  will  find 

■  Bonnet,  (Euvr.  ii.  229.  >  De  Geer  ii.  477. 

^  Sepp.  iv.  /.  XI. f.  8. 
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admittance  through  this  vaunted  door  ?  Our  caterpillar 
would  seem  to  have  foreseen  your  dilemma ;  at  least,  nn-* 
der  heavenly  guidance,  she  has  guarded  against  the  dan- 
ger as  effectually  as  if  she  had.  If  you  cut  open  the  co- 
coon longitudinally,  you  will  see  that  within  the  exterior 
funnel-shaped  end,  at  some  distance  she  has  framed  a 
second  funnel,  composed  of  a  similar  circular  series  of 
stiff  threads,  which,  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  co- 
coon, converge  also  to  a  point,  and  form  a  sort  of  cone 
exactly  like  the  closed  peristome  of  a  moss;  or,  to  use  a 
more  humble  though  not  less  apt  illustration,  like  the 
wires  of  certain  mousetraps*.  In  this  dome  not  the 
slightest  opening  is  left,  and  from  its  arched  structure  it 
is  impenetrable  to  the  most  violent  efforts  of  any  ma- 
rauders from  without;  whilst  it  yields  to  the  slightest 
pressure  from  within,  and  allows  the  egress  of  the  moth 
with  the  utmost  facility.  When  she  has  passed  through 
it,  the  elastic  threads  resume  their  former  position,  and 
the  empty  cocoon  presents  just  die  same  appearance  as 
one  still  inhabit^.  Rosel  relates  with  amusing  naivete 
how  this  circumstance  puzzled  him  the  first  time  he  wit- 
nessed it:  he  could  scarcely  help  thinking  that  there  was 
something  supernatural  in  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
fine  moths  in  a  box  in  which  he  had  put  a  cocoon  of 
this  kind,  but  in  which  he  could  not  discover  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  any  insect  having  escaped  from  it,  until 
he  slit  it  longitudinaUy  K  But  from  an  observation  of 
Meinecken,  it  appears  that  these  converging  threads  serve 

*  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  5.  N.  B.  Sepp's  figure  represents  the  exterior 
funnel ;  and  this,  which  exhibits  the  cocoon  divided  longitudinally, 
the  interior  one,  or  dome. 

*  Ros.  I.  iv.  31. 
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a  double  purpose;  being  necessary  to  compress  the  Ab- 
domen of  the  moth  as  it  emerges  from  the  cocoon,  wliicli 
ibrces  the  fluids  to  enter  the  nervures  of  the  wings,  and 
give  them  their  proper  expansion*  For  he  found,  that 
when  the  pupa  is  taken  out  of  the  cocoon,  the  moth  is 
disclosed  at  the  proper  time,  but  remains  always  crippled 
in  its  wings ;  which  never  expand  properly^  unless  the 
abdomen  be  compressed  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  so 
as  to  imitate  the  natural  operation  *• 

I  am  next  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  second 
mode  in  which  the  release  of  the  perfect  insect  from 
its  cocoon  is  efiected — ^that,  namely,  wherein  its  own 
exertions  chiefly  accomplish  the  work«  I  shall  from  a 
large  number  select  only  a  few  instances*  The  texture 
of  the«cocoon  of  the  silkworm*moth  is  uniform  in  every 
part,  and  the  layers  of  silk  are  equally  thick  at  both 
ends.  The  moth  makes  its  way  out  by  cutting  or 
breaking  these  threads  at  the  end  opposite  to  its  head: 
an  operation  which,  as  it  destroys  the  continuity  of 
the  silk,  those  who  breed  these  insects  are  particularly 
careful  to  guard  against,  by  exposing  the  cocoon  to 
heat  sufficient  to  destroy  the  included  pupa*  The  ques^ 
tion  is — What  instruments  does  the  moth  employ  to 
efiect  this  ?  And  this  we  are  not  able  to  answer  satis- 
factorily.  Malpigbi  asserts  that  the  animal  first  wets  the 
silk  with  a  liquid  calculated  to  dissolve  the  gum  that 
connects  tlie  threads,  and  then  employs  its  lengthened 
head  to  push  diem  aside  and  make  an  opening^*  But,  as 
Reaumur  has  observed,  besides  that  so  obtuse  a  part  as  tlie 
head  of  a  moth  is  but  ill  fitted  to  act  as  a  wedge,  we  find 

•  Naturf.  viii.  133.  ^  De  Bomb^.  ^9. 
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the  threads  not  merely  pushed  to  each  side,  but  actually 
cut  asunder.  He  therefore  infers  that  the  eyes,  which  are 
the  only  hard  organs  of  the  head,  are  the  instruments  by 
which  the  threads  are  dinded — ^their  numerous  minute 
iaoets  serving  the  purpose  of  a  fine  file  *•  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Swayne  confirms  Malpighi's 
asserdon,  that  the  silkw(»rm  does  not  cut,  but  merely 
pushes  aside,  the  threads  of  its  cocoon ;  and  he  informs 
us  that  he  has  proved  the  &ct,  by  unwinding  a  pierced 
cocoon,  the  thread  of  which  was  entire  K  Yet  Reau- 
mur's correctness  cannot  be  suspected:  and  he  afiirms, 
that  firom  observation  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
most  of  the  diireads  are  broken  ^ ;  which  is  fiirther  ccm* 
firmed  in  an  accotint  of  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions:  in 
which  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  cocoons  out  of  which 
the  fly  has  escaped,  cannot  be  wound  **•  Analogy,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  against  Reaumur's  opinion;  since 
other  kinds  of  silkworms  make  their  escape  by  means  of 
2^  fluid*  Thus  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  that 
Attacus  Paphioy  when  prepared  to  assume  the  imago^ 
discharges  from  its  mouth  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  with 
which  the  upper  end  of  the  case  is  so  perfectly  softened, 
as  to  enable  the  moth  to  work  its  way  out  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time, — an  operation  which,  he  says,  is  always 
performed  in  the  night  \  Perhaps  the  two  opinions  may 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  the  silkworm  first  to  moisten 
and  then  break  the  threads  of  its  cocoon.  In  those 
that  are  of  a  slighter  texture,  a  mere  push  against  the 

»  Reaum.  i.  624.  ^  Trans,  of  the  Sodcfy  of  Arts,  vii.  131. 

«  Reaum.  ubi  supr,         <*  iL  359. 
•  Linn,  TVans,  vii.  35. 
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moistened  end  is  probably  sufficient:  and  hence  we  find 
in  so  many  newly  disclosed  moths  the  hair  in  that  part 
wet,  and  closely  pressed  down  *.     If  it  be  apparently 
difficult  for  the  silkworm*moth  to  effect  an  opening  in  its 
cocoon,  how  much  harder  must  se^n  the  task  of  the 
puss-moth  {Cerura  Vinida)  to  pierce  the  solid  walls  of  its 
wood-thickened  case  ?   Here  the  eyes  are  clearly  incom- 
petent; nor  could  any  ordinary  fluid  assist  their  opera- 
tion, for  tlie  gum  which  unites  the  ligneous  particles  is 
indissoluble  in  aqueous  menstrua.    You  begin  to  tremble 
for  the  fate  of  the  moth  incarcerated  in  such  an  imper- 
vious dungeon — ^but  without  cause :  what  ait  aqueous  sol- 
vent cannot  eflect,  an  acid  is  competent  to;  and  with  a 
bag  of  such  acid  our  moth  is  furnished.   The  contents  of 
this  she  pours  out  as  soon  as  she  has  forced  her  head 
tlirough  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis,  and  upon  the  (^posite 
end  of  the  cocoon.     The  acid  instantly  acts  upon  the 
gum,  loosens  the  cohesion  of  the  grains  of  wood,  an^  a 
very  gentle  effort  suffices  to  push  down  what  was  a  mi- 
nute ago  so  strong  a  barrier.   How  admirable  and  effec- 
tual a  provision !    But  there  is  yet  another  marvel  con- 
nected with  it  Ask  a  chemist,  of  what  materials  a  vessel 
ought  to  be  to  contain  so  potent  an  acid :  he  will  reply, 
—of  glass.     Yet  our  moth  has  no  glass  recipient:  her 
bottle  is  a  membranous  bag ;  but  of  so  wonderful  a  fabric 
as  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  menstruum  which  a  gum, 
apparently  of  a  resinous  nature,  is  unable  to  resist !  This 
fiict  can  only  be  explained  by  the  analogous  insensibi- 
lity of  the  stomach  to  the  gastric  juice,  which  in  some 
animals  can  dissolve  bone,— and  it  is  equally  worthy  of 

•  Pezold.  ]71. 
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admiration.  In  both  cases,  the  vitality  of  tlie  membra- 
nous or  fleshy  receptacle  secures  it  from  the  action  of 
the  included  fluid;  but  haw — ^who  shall  explain? 

Ordinarily  it  is  the  moth  that  breaks  the  cocoon ;  but 
in  the  goat-moth  and  many  Tortrices  it  is  the  pupa  it- 
self that  performs  the  work,  either  wholly  or  partially. 
The  pupa  of  the  former  is  for  this  purpose  furnished 
with  sharp  points  upon  the  head,  capable  of  efiecting 
this  object  *•  The  locust^moth,  another  species  of  Cossus 
(C  Rabinice  Peck),  whose  history  has  been  admirably 
detailed  by  Professor  Peck,  has  a  diflerent  process.  '^  In 
the  silk-moth,"  says  he,  "  and  all  others  which  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe,  the  chrysalis  bursts  in  the 
cocoon,  and  the  fluid  which  surrounded  the  new  insect  in 
it  escaping  at  the  same  time,  so  weakens  or  dissolves  the 
fibre  and  texture  of  the  silk,  that  the  moth  is  able  io  eX"» 
tricate  itself,  leaving  the  chrj'salis  behind  it;  but  this  is 
not  the  manner  in  the  locust-moth.  Afler  remaining  till 
all  its  parts  are  fully  grown  and  it  is  ready  to  quit  its 
prison,  a  certain  quantity  of  exercise  is  necessary,  to 
break  the  ligaments  which  attach  the  moth  to  the  shell 
of  the  chrysalis,  and  to  loosen  the  folds  of  the  abdomen. 
In  taking  this  exercise,  it  can  only  move  the  abdomen  in 
various  directions :  as  one  side  of  the  rings  is  moved  for- 
ward, the  hooks  in  the  serrated  lines  above  mentioned 
(the  adminictda)  take  hold  of  the  silk,  and  prevent  their 
sliding  back ;  the  next  flexure  brings  forward  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  rings,  which  are  prevented  by  tiie  points 
<Hi  that  side  from  slipping  back  in  tiie  same  manner,  and 
the  chrysalis  is  forced  out  of  the  slightly  woven  extremity 

•  Lyonnet  16. 
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ef  the  cocooiiy.and  through  the  silk-lined  cavity,  till  it  is 
protruded  for  about  one^third  of  its  length  out  of  the 
opening  in  the  bark,  and  into  the  air  *.** 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule — that  the  rupturing 
of  the  cocoon  is  the  business  of  the  inclosed  insect  itself 
— is  met  with  amongst  ants ;  tlie  workers  of  which  not 
only  feed  the  young,  but  actually  make  an  aperture  in 
their  cocoons,  cutting  the  threads  with  their  mandibles 
with  admirable  dexterity  and  patience^  one  by  one,  at 
the  time  they  are  ready  to  emerge,  the  precise  period  for 
which  these  indefatigable  nurses  are  well  aware  of,  that 
they  may  meet  with  no  obstacle.     Without  this  aid,  the 
young  ant  would  be  unable  to  force  its  way  through  the 
strong  and  dense  coating  of  silk  that  infolds  it^.     And  a 
proceeding  somewhat  akin  to  this  was  observed  by  the 
Hon.  Captain  Percy,  R.N.,  who  himself  related  it  tome. 
Being  fond  of  the  study  of  insects,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to  their  motions ;  and  in  th^  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember 1821  noticed  those  of  a  number  of  female  TipuUsy 
probably  T.  deracea  L.,  busily  engaged  in  depositing 
their  eggs  amongst  the  roots  of  grass.    While  obsei*ving 
these  proceedings,  he  at  the  same  time  saw  one  quitting 
its  pupa-case,  which  had  already  by  its  own  efforts  got 
its  head,  thorax,  and  anterior  legs  out  of  it   It  was  then 
joined  by  two  male  flies ;  which,  with  their  anal  forceps 
and  posterior  legs  taking  hold  of  the  pupa-case,  appeared 
with  their  mouths  and  anterior  legs  to  push  the  little  pri« 
soner  upwards,  moving  her  backwards  and  forwards; 
and  as  they  kept  raising  her,  shifting  their  hold  of  the 

*  Some  JVbHce  of  the  Insect  which  destroys  the  Locust-treeSf  70. 
This  Memoir  is  in  some  American  periodical  work,  of  which  I  have 
not  the  title.  ^  Huber  Fourmis  82. 
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skin  till  she  was  entirely  extricated,  when  they  left  her 
to  recover  her  strength  by  herself.  Probably  the  extreme 
length  of  the  two  pair  of  hind-legs  of  these  animals  may 
render  such  assistance  necessary  for  their  extrication* 

There  remains  yet  to  be  explained  under  this  head  the 
manner  in  which  the  perfect  insect  is  excluded  from  cer- 
tain aquatic  pupae;  such  as  those  oS Pkryganea,  gnats, 
and  one  of  those  Tipidida:  that  resemble  gnats.  These 
pupae  (perhaps  that  they  may  be  safe  from  the  attack  of 
birds)  are  destined  to  remain  during  the  greater  part  of 
their  existence  in  this  state  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  perfect  insects  were  there  to 
be  disclosed,  their  wings  would  be  wetted,  and  they  would 
be  drowned.  It  is  the  provision  by  which  this  result  is 
obviated  that  now  calls  for  your  attention. 

You  have  already  been  told  that  the  larvae  of  Pkry- 
ganea  inclose  themselves  in  cases  of  difierent  materials, 
open  at  each  end  '•  You  have  also  learned,  that  in  be- 
coming pupae,  they  secure  each  end  of  their  cases  with  a 
grating  of  silk  ^.  When  that  change  has  occurred,  they 
remain  motionless  at  tl)e  bottom  of  the  water.  Now  how 
are  these  pupae,  encased  in  tubes  of  a  greater  spedfic 
gravity  than  the  surrounding  fluid,  to  make  their  way  to 
the  surface  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  their  becoming 
denizens  of  the  air?  Tliis  they  acc(Hnplish  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — The  pupa  is  furnished  with  two  strong 
exterior  moveable  mandibuliform  processes,  and  has  the 
power  of  moving  its  four  anterior  legs  and  antennse  while 
in  the  pupa-case.  With  these  temporary ^1175  it  makes 
an  opening  in  one  of  the  silken  doors  of  its  case,  forces  its 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  4(57.  »»  Vol.  II.  p.  264. 
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way  out  at  tliat  eiki,  and  then  by^moving  its  legs,  the 
cases  of  which  in  some  species  are  ciliated  for  tliis  very 
purpose,  swims  to  the  surface,  where  its  skin  splits,  and 
discloses  the  included  insect.  That  these  jaws  are  given 
for  the  express  and  exclusive  purpose  of  being  thus  ap- 
plied, seems  undeniable.  The  pupa  eats  nothing — ^they 
are  therefore  in  every  other  point  of  view  superfluous. 
They  are  given  to  it  alone  of  all  other  simQar  pupae,  be- 
cause unnecessary  to  all  others ;  and  they  are  cast  off 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  puparium^  the  perfect  insect 
having  no  vestige  of  jaws  *• 

The  gnat  has  to  undergo  its  change  on  the  surface  of 
the  water — How  is  it  to  accomplish  this  without  being 
wetted  ?  In  the  pupa  state  they  usually  remain  susp^ided 
with  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  turned  downwards : 
but  when  the  period  for  its  change  is  arrived,  it  stretches 
it  out  upon  the  surface,  above  which  its  thorax  is  elevat- 
ed. Scarcely  has  it  been  a  moment  in  this  position,  than, 
swelling  out  the  intericn*  and  anterior  parts  of  the  thorax, 
it  causes  it  to  split  betif^-een  the  two  respiratory  horns. 
Through  this  opening  the  anterior  part  of  the  gnat  then 
emeiges.  As  soon  as  the  head  and  trunk  are  disengaged, 
it  proceeds  with  its  labour,  and  gets  out  more  and  more; 
elevating  itself  so  as  to  appear  in  the  puparium  like  a 
mast  in  a  boat  As  it  proceeds,  the  mast  is-more  and 
more  elevated  and  lengthened,  till  it  becomes  nearly  per- 
*pendicular — just  as  the  mast  of  a  boat  is  gradually  raised 
from  a  nearly  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position :  at  this 
period  a  very  small  portion  of  the  abdomen  remains  in 
the  puparium.   Neither  its  legs  nor  wings  are  of  any  use 

*  De  Cfeer  ii.  519. 
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in  maintldnifig  it  in  this  position.  The  latter  are  too  soft,- 
and,  as  it  were,  folded ;  and  tlie  former  are  stretched  out 
along  the  abdomen — ^the  segments  of  tliis  last  part  are  the 
only  agents.  The  observer  who  sees  how  the  little  boat 
gradually  sinks,  and  how  its  margin  approaches  the  wa- 
ter, forgets  the  mischievous  insect  it  contains,  which  at 
another  time  he  would  crush  without  remorse,  and  he^ 
comes  interested  for  its  fate;  especially  should  wind  agi- 
tate the  water.  A  very  little  is  sufRcient  to  drive  about 
rapidly  the  little  voyager,  since  it  catches  the  wind  in 
some  degree  as  a  sail.  If  it  should  be  upset,  it  would  be 
all  over  with  it; — and  numbers  do  thus  perish.  The  gnat, 
after  having  fixed  itself  thus  perpendicularly,  draws  first 
its  two  anterior  legs  out  of  their  case,  and  moves  them 
forward,  and  next  the  two  intermediate  ones;  then  in- 
clining itself  towards  tlie  water,  it  rests  its  legs  upon  it, 
for  water  is  to  them  a  soil  sufficiently  firm  and  solid  to 
^Uf^rt  them,  although  siurcharged  with  the  weight  of 
the  insect's  body.  As  soon  as  it  is  thus  upon  the  water^ 
it  is  in  safety ;  its  wings  unfold  themselves  and  are  dried, 
and  it  flies  away.   All  this  is  the  work  of  an  instant  ^. 

The  pupae  of  Chironomusplumosus  proceed  from  those 
red  worm-like  larvae  so  common  throughout  the  summei^ 
in  tubs  of  rain-water,  &c.,  described  by  Reaumur*'. 
They  are  not  inclosed  in  cases,  but  are  of  a  greater  spe- 
cific gravity  than  tlie  water  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
reside,  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
fly.  They  have  the  power  of  swimming,  however ;  and 
by  moving  the  tail  alternately  backwards  and  forwards, 
can  slowly  raise  themselves  to  the  top  of  the  water.  But 

»  Reaum.  iv.  610—. 

•»  Ibid.  V.  30—.  L  v./.  I— 10.  See  above,  p.  153—. 
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here  occurs  a  difficulty.    For  the  extrication  of  the  imago 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  remain  quietly  suspended 
at  the  surface ;  and  moreover  that  the  thorax,  in  which 
the  opening  for  its  exit  is  to  be  made,  should  be  at  least 
level  with  it:  and  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place.     If 
you  watch  one  of  these  pupee  when  it  ascends  from  the 
bottom,  you  will  see  that  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  tqp 
it  remains  suspended  there  motionless ;  and  that  its  tho* 
rax  is  the  highest  part  of  the  body,  and  level  with  the 
surface.  Now  the  question  is,  in  what  way  this  is  accom- 
plished ?  How  can  a  pupa  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
water,  remain  suspended  without  motion  at  its  surface? 
and  how  can  its  thorax,  which  is  at  its  heaviest  end,  be 
kept  uppermost? — By  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  con- 
trivance, which  I  shall  explain;  the  more  particularly 
because  it  has  escaped  Reaumur,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
all  other  entomdogical  observers.     The  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  thorax  has  the  properly'of  repelling  water-^ 
apparently  from  being  covered  with  some  oily  secretion. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  pupa  has  once  forced  this  part  of 
its  body  above  the  surface,  the  water  is  seen  to  retreat 
from  it  on  all  sides,  leaving  an  oval  space  in  the  disk, 
which  is  quite  dry.    Now  though  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  pupa  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  it  is  but  so  very 
slightly  greater,  that  the  mere  attraction  of  the  air  to  the 
dry  part  of  the  thorax,  when  once  exposed  to  it,  is  suffi- 
cient to  retain  it  at  the  surface ;  just  as  a  small  dry  needle 
swims  imder  similar  circumstances.     That  this  is  a  true 
solution  of  the  phsenomenon,  I  am  convinced  by  the  re- 
sult of  several  experiments.     If,  when  the  pupa  is  sus- 
pended at  the  surface,  a  drop  of  water  be  let  fall  upon 
the  dry  portion  of  the  thorax,  it  instantly  sinks  to  the 
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botton,— *the  thorax^  which  belongs  to  the  heaviest  hal^ 
being  the  lowest;  and  if  the  pupa  be  again  brought  to  the 
sur&ce^  so  that  the  fluid  is  repelled  from  its  disk,  it  re- 
mains suspended  there  without  efibrt^  as  before.  Just 
previously  to  the  exdnsion  of  the  fly,  the  dry  pait  of  the 
thorax  is  seen  to  split  in  the  middle.  The  air  enters,  and 
forms  a  brilliant  stratum  resembling  quicksilver,  between 
the  body  of  the  insect  and  its  puparium ;  and  the  former 
pushing  forth  its  head  and  forelegs,  like  the  gnat,  rests 
the  latter  upon  the  water,  and  in  a  few  seconds  extricates 
itself  wholly  from  its  envelope. 

Before  I  dose  this  letter,  I  must  state^a  fiict  connected 
with  the  subject  <rf*  it  that  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  is 
a  g^ieral  rule^  that  one  pupa-case  indoses  only  one  insect ; 
but  Kleesius,  a  German  entomologist,  asserts  that  he 
had  once  taoo  specimens  of  Gastropacha  quercifoUa  pro- 
duced from  one  pupa;  which  was  large,  being  full  two 
inches  l<»ig,  and  one  thick. 
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IMAGO    STATE. 

W  HEN  the  insect  has  quitted  the  exuviae  of  the  pupa,  it 
has  attuned  the  last  stage  of  its  existence.     It  is  now 
termed  an  Imago^  or  perfect  insect;  and  is  capable  of. 
propagation. 

Just  after  its  exclusion,  it  is  weak,  soft,  and  languid  :> 
all  its  parts  are  covered  with  moisture;  and,  if  a  winged . 
insect,  its  wings  have  so  litde  the  appearance,  either  in 
shiqpe,  size,  or  colour,  which  they  are  about  to  assume, . 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  mutilated  abortion,  rather 
than  an  animal  in  the  most  vigorous  stage  of  life.  If  it 
be  a  beetle^  its  elytra,  instead  of  covering  the  back  of  the 
abdomen,  are  folded  over  the  breast:  their  substance  is 
soft  and  leathery,  and  their  white  colour  exhibits  no 
traces  of  the  several  tints  which  are  to  adorn  them.  If 
the  insect  be  a  butterfly  or  a  moth,  the  wings,  instead 
of  being  of  their  subsequent  amplitude,  and  vari^ated 
and  painted  with  a  variety  of  hues  and  markings,  are  in 
large  species  scarcely  bigger  than  the  litde  finger  nail, 
falling  over  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  and  of  a  dull  muddy 
colour,  in  which  no  distinct  tharacters  can  be  traced. 

V  2 
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If  the  excluded  insect  be  a  bee  or  a  fly,  its  whole  skin  is 
white  and  looks  fleshy,  and  quite  unlike  the  coloured 
hairy  crust  which  it  will  turn  to  in  an  hour  or  two;  and 
the  wings,  instead  of  being  a  thin,  transparent,  expand- 
ed film,  are  contracted  into  a  thick,  opaque,  wrinkled 
mass* 

These  symptoms  of  debility  and  imperfection,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases  speedily  vanish.  The  insect,  fixing 
itself  on  the  spoils  of  the  pupa,  or  some  other  convenient 
neighbouring  support,  first  stretches  out  one  organ,  and 
then  another :  the  moisture  of  its  skin  evaporates,  the 
texture  becomes  firm,  the  colours  come  forth  in  all  their 
beayty;  the  hairs  and  scales  assume  their  natural  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  wings  expanding,  extend  often  to  five  or 
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six  times  their  former  size — exhibiting,  as  if  by  magic, 
either  the  thin  transparent  membranes  of  the  bee  or  fly, 
or  the  painted  and  scaly  films  of  the  butterfly  or  motii, 
or  the  coloured  shells  of  the  beetle*  The  proceedings 
here  described  I  witnessed  very  recently  with  regard  to 
a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  butterfly,  the  only  one  of 
its  description  that  Britain  has  yet  been  ascertained  to 
produce— -I  mean  Papilio  Machaon*  The  pupa  of  this 
being  brought  to  me  by  a  fiiend  early  in  May  this  year 
(1 822),  on  the  sixteoith  of  that  month  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  it  leave  its  puparium.  With  great  care  I  placed  it 
upon  my  arm,  where  it  kept  pacing  about  for  the  space  of 
more  than  an  hour;  when  all  its  parts  appearing  conso- 
lidated and  developed,  and  the  animal  perfect  in  beauty, 
I  secured  it,  though  not  without  great  reluctance,  for  my 
cabinet — ^it  being  the  only  living  specimen  of  this  fine  fly 
I  had  ever  seen.  To  observe  how  gradual,  and  yet  how 
rapid,  was  the  development  of  the  parts  and  organs,  and 
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particularly  of  the  wings,  and  the  perfect  coming  forth  of 
the  colours  and  spots,  as  the  sun  gave  vigour  to  it,  was  a 
most  interesting  spectacle.  At  first  it  was  unable  to  ele- 
vate or  even  move  its  wings ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
aerial  or  other  fluid  was  forced  by  the  motions  of  its  trunk 
into  their  nervures,  their  numerous  corrugations  and  folds 
gradually  yielded  to  the  action,  till  they  had  gained  their 
greatest  extent,  and  the  film  between  all  the  nervures  be- 
came tense.  The  ocelli,  and  spots  and  bars,  which  ap- 
peared at  first  as  but  germes  or  rudiments  of  what  they 
were  to  be,  grew  with  the  growing  wing,  and  shone  forth 
upon  its  complete  expansion  in  full  magnitude  and 
beauty. 

To  understand  more  clearly  the  cause  of  this  rapid 
expansion  and  development  of  the  wings,  I  have  before 
explained  to  you  that  these  organs,  though  often  exceed- 
ingly thin,  are  always  composed  of  two  membranes,  hav- 
ing most  commonly  a  number  of  hollow  vessels,  miscalled 
nerves,  running  between  them '.  These  tubes,  which, 
after  the  French  Entomologists,  I  would  name  neroureSf 
contribute  as  well  to  tlie  development  of  the  wings,  as  to 
their  subsequent  tension.  In  the  pupa,  and  commonly 
afterwards,  the  two  membranes  composing  the  organs  in 
question  do  i^iot  touch  each  other's  inner  sur&ce,  as  they 
afterwards  do:  there  is  consequently  a  space  between 
them ;  and  being  moist,  and  corrugated  into  a  vast  num- 
ber of  folds  like  those  of  a  fim,  but  transverse  as  well  as 
lon^tudinal,  and  so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  wings  appear  much  thicker  than  in  the 
end.  Now  as  soon  as  the  insect  is  disclosed,  a  fluid  enters 

■  Se«  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  346. 
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the  tubes,  and  being  implied  into  their  minutest  ramifi- 
cations, necessarily  expands  their  folds ;  for  the  nervures 
themselves  are  folded,  and  as  they  gradually  extend  in 
length  with  them,  the  moist  membranes  attached  to  them 
are  also  unfolded  and  extended. ,  In  proportion  as  this 
takes  place,  the  expanding  membranes  approach  each 
other,  and  at  last,  being  dried  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere^ become  one.  To  promote  this  motion  of  die  fluid, 
.  seems  the  object  of  the  agitations  which  the  animal  from 
-  time  to  time  gives  to  its  unexpanded  wings.  That  a  kind 
of  circulation,  or  rather  an  injection  of  an  aqueous  fluid 
into  these  organs,  actually  takes  place,  may  be  ascertained 
by  a  very  simple  experiment.  If  you  q^ip  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly  during  the  process  of  expansion,  you  will  see 
that  the  nervures  are  not  only  hollow,  but  that,  however 
dry  and  empty  they  may  subsequently  be  found,  they  at 
that  time  actually  contain  such  a  fluid  '•  Swammeidam, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  physiologist  that  paid 
attrition  to  this  subject,  was  of  opinion  that  an  aeriibrm 
.as  well  as  an  aquiform  fluid  contributes  to  produce  the 
efiect  we  are  considering.  He  had  observed  that,  if  a 
small  portion  be  cut  off  from  the  wing  of  a  bee,  a  fluid  of 
the  latter  kind  exuded  from  its  vessels  in  the  form  of 
pellucid  globules,  becoming  insensibly  drops— -which  he 
oonduded  proved  the  action  of  die  latter;  and  he  no- 
ticed, also,  that  the  wings  were  fiimished  with  tracheie^ 
which  were  at  that  *time  distended  by  the  injected  air; 
whence  he  jusdy  surmised,  that  the  action  of  the  air  was 
also  of  great  importance  to  produce  the  expansion  of  the 
wing*^.    And.  Jurine  found  that  every  nervure  contains 

■  Reaum.  u  MenuuU»  De  Geer  i.73.  Swamm.  Bibl.  Kat,  1. 184. 
*  Swamm.  Hid, 
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a  trachea,  which,  proceediiig  from  the  interior  of  the 
trunk  in  a  serpentine  direction,  follows  all  the  ramifica^ 
tion  of  the  nervure,  though  it  does  not  fill  it  K  Though 
.Reaumur  attributes  the  expansion  of  the  wings  chiefly  to 
an  aqueous  fluid,  yet  he  suspects  that  the  air  on  s<»ne 
.occasions  contributed  to  it^. 

Tlie  wings  of  the  other  tribes  of  insects  probably  differ 
from  the  Lqddcptera  in  the  manner  in  which  th^  are 
Iblded.  It  should  seem  from  Reaumur^s  description,  that 
those  of  sooke  flies,  instead  of  the  straight  transverse  folds 
<3S  the  former,  have  angular  or  zigzag  fcdds  ^ ;  which 
<M}ually  shorten  the  wing.  Many  Hifmenoptera  have 
wings  without  any  nervures  except  the  marginal.  We 
may  conjecture  that  these  are  more  simply  folded,  so  as 
to  render  their  expansion  more  easy ;  but  even  in  these 
wings  there  are  often  tracheae,  which  appear  as  spurious 
nervures,  and  help  to  e£fect  the  purpose  we  are  consi- 
dering. 

The  operation  of  expanding  thdr  wings,  in  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  insects,  takes  place  gradually  as  de- 
scribed above;  and,  according  to  their  size,  is  ended  in 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes ;  in  scnne  butterflies  half  an 

*  Jurinc  HymenopU  16. 

^  iv.  342.  Herold  also  attributes  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  wing 
to  the  flow  of  an  aqueous  fliud,  which  he  calls  blood,  into  the  ner« 
Tures,  the  orifiees  of  which  open  into  the  breast.  Mntwickdungi^ 
der  Sekmetierl.  101.  sect.  106. — M.  Chabrier,  in  his  admirable  Euai 
sur  le  Vol  de»  Insedes  (MSm,  du  Mut.  4ien)e,  ann.  3^),  having  ob- 
senred  a  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  neryures  of  the  wings  of  insects, 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  can  introduce  it  into  them  and  withdraw 
it  at  their  pleasure :  the  object  of  which,  he  conjectures,  is  either  to 
strengthen  them  and  facilitate  their  unfoldmg,  or  to  vary  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  flight,  and  increase  the  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

'  lind.  340. 
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hour,  in  some  even  an  hour*  A  few  species,  such  as 
Sphinx  (Enothera  F.,  require  several  hours,  or  even  a 
day,  for  this  operation ;  and,  from  the  distance  to  which 
they  creep  before  it  has  taken  place,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  motion  seems  requisite  for  causing  the  necessary 
impulse  of  the  expanding  fluids  *•  In  a  few  genera,  how- 
ever, as  the  gnat,  the  gnat-like  Tipulidse,  and  the  Ephe- 
merae, this  process  is  so  rapid  and  instantaneous,  that  the 
wings  are  scarcely  disengaged  from  the  w^ing^-cases  before 
they  are  fiiUy  expanded  and  fit  for  flying.  These  genera 
^uit  the  pupa  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  from  which, 
after  resting  upon  it  for  a  few  moments,  they  take  flight; 
but  this  would  evidently  be  impracticable,  and  immersion 
iti  the  fluid,  and  consequent  death,  would  result,  were  not 
the  general  rule  in  their  case  deviated  from. 

Some  species  of  the  last  of  these  goiera,  Ephemera^ 
are  distinguished  by  another  peculiarity,  unparalleled,  as 
far  as  is  known,  in  the  rest  of  the  insect  world.  After  be- 
ing released  from  the  puparium,  and  making  use  of  their 
expanded  wings  for  flight,  often  to  a  considerable  di« 
stance,  they  have  yet  to  undergo  another  metamorphoais. 
They  fix  themselves  by  their  claws  in  a  vertical  posidon 
upon  some  object,  and  withdraw  every  part  of  the  body, 
even  the  legs  and  wings,  from  a  thin  pellicle  which  has 
inclosed  them,  as  a  glove  does  the  fingers ;  and  so  exactly 
do  the  exuvias,  which  remain  attached  to  the  spot  where 
the  Ephemera  disrobed  itself^  retain  their  former  figure, 
that  I  have  more  thui  (mce  at  first  sight  mistaken  them 
for  the  perfect  insect.  You  can  conceive  without  diffi- 
culty how  the  body,  and  even  legs,  can  be  withdrawn 

*  Brahm.  httek,  ii.  423. 
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firom  their  cases ;  but  you  must  be  puzzled  to'conjecturo 
how  the  wings,  which  seem  as  thin,  as  much  expanded, 
and  as  rigid  as  those  of  a  fly,  can  admit  of  having  any 
sheath  stripped  fron^them ;  much  less  how  they  can  be 
withdrawn,  as  they  are,  through  a  small  opening  at  the 
base  of  the^sheath.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  though 
the  outer  covering  is  rigid,  the  wing  inclosed  in  it,  not>- 
withstanding  it  is  sometimes  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  change  ensues,  is  kept  moist  and  pliable.  In 
proportbn,  therefore,  as  the  insect  disengages  itself  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  skin,  the  interior  or  real  wings 
become  contracted  by  a  number  of  plaits  into  a  form 
nearly  cylindrical,  which  readily  admits  of  their  being 
pulled  through  the  opening  lately  mentioned;  and  as 
soon  as  the  insect  is  released  from  its  envelope,  the  plaits 
unfold,  and  the  wing  returns  to  its  former  shape  and  di- 
mensions. Thas  our  little  animal,  having  bid  adieu  to 
its  shirt  and  drawers,  becomes,  but  in  a  very  harmless 
sense,  a  genuine  descamisado  and  sansadoHe*  It  does 
not  seem  improbable,  that  the  pellicle  we  have  been 
speaking  of  is  analogous  to  that  which,  in  addition  to  the 
outer  skin,  incloses  the  limbs  of  Lepidoptera^  &c.  in  the 
pupa  state,  but  which  they  cast  at  the  same  time  with  the 
puparium,  and  leave  adhering  to  it^. 

The  body  of  newly-disclosed  insects  commbnly  ap- 
pears at  first  of  its  full  size;  but  the  aphidivorous  flies 
(Syrphus  F.  &c.),  and  some  others,  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  pupa  become  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  they  were  at  their  first  appearance :  this  appa- 
rent sudden  growth,  which  is  also  noticed  by  Goedart, 

•  Reaum.  vi.  505—.  t,  xlvi./.  9.    Coinp.  Dc  Geer  ii.  627—. 
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Reaumur  found  to  depend  upon  the  expansion  of  the 
.previously  compressed  segments  of  the  animal  by  means 
of  the  included  air  *.  Both  in  this  instance  and  in  that 
of  insects  whose  wings  only  require  expansion,  the  size 
of  the  imago  often  so  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  ptgnXf 
that  we  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  that  it  should  have 
•been  included  in  so  contracted  a  space.  The  pupa  of 
one  of  the  beautiful  kce-winged  flies  {Hemercbim  Perla) 
is  not  so  big  as  a  small  pea,  yet  the  body  of  the  fly  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  covers,  when  its  wings  and 
antennae  are  expanded,  a  surface  of  an  inch  square^. 

When  the  development  of  the  perfect  insect  is  com- 
plete^ and  all  its  parts  and  organs  have  attained  the  re- 
quisite firmness  and  solidity  ^,  it  immediately  begins  to 
exercise  them  in  their  intended  functions;  it  walks, 
runs,  or  flies  in  search  of  food;  or  of  the  other  sex  of  its 
own  species,  if  it  be  a  male,  that  it  may  fulfill  the  great 
i^d  of  its  existence  in  this  state — ^the  propagation  of  its 
kind.  Previously  to  thus  launching  into  the  wide  world, 
or  at  least  immediately  afterwards,  almost  all  insects  dis- 
charge firom  their  intestines  some  drops  of  an  excremen- 
titious  fluid,  often  transparent,  and  sometimes  red.  I 
have  before  related  to  you  the  alarm  that  this  last  cir- 
cumstance has  now  and  then  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious^.     Whether  this  excre- 

•  Reaum.  iil  378.  ^  Ibid.  385. 

®  Insects  of  the  beetle  tribes  especially  such  as  undei^  th^r  me- 
tamorphosis under  ground,  in  tlie  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  are  often  a 
considerable  time  after  quitting  the  puparium  before  their  oi^gans 
acquire  the  requisite  hardness  to  enable  them  to  make  their  way 
to  the  surface.  Thus,  the  newly-disclosed  imago  of  Ceionia  aurata 
remains  a  fortnight  under  the  earth,  and  that  of  Lucanus  Certnu,  ac- 
cording to  Rosel,  not  less  than  three  weeks. 

«*  See  above.  Vol.  t.  p.  34 — . 
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ment  is  produced  indifierently  both  by  males  and  females 
I  cannot  positively  assert;  but  a  circumstance  related 
by  Jurine  a£R>rds  some  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  latter.  A  specimen  of  a  female  of 
Ijosiocampa  Bubiy  when  killed  emitted  some  of  this 
fluid,  which  dit^ped  upon  the  floor :  this  appeared  to 
attract  the  males  to  tl^  apartment  in  which  it  happened, 
and  to  the  very  spot— from  whence  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  the  scent  of  the  fluid  brought  them  there,  and  that 
the  use  of  it  is  to  bring  the  sexes  tc^ther  soon  after  ex- 
clusion from  the  pupa  \ 

The  colour,  sculpture,  and  other  peculiarities  which 
^tinguish  insects  in  this  state  I  shall  consider  at  large 
in  another  letter,  when  I  treat  of  their  external  parts  and 
organs.  Under  the  present  head  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  pointing  out  the  characters  by  which  the  seses  of  many 
species  are  distinguished  from  each  other;  as  likewise 
the  duration  of  their  life  in  their  perfect  state ;  together 
with  the  drcumstances  on  which  this  duration  depends. 

I.  Seaiual  Distinctions*  The  first  general  rule  that 
may  be  laid  down  under  tliis  section  is, — ^That  among 
insects,  contrary  to  what  mostly  occurs  in  vertebrate 
animals,  the  size  of  the  female  is  almost  constandy  larger 
than  that  of  the  male.  Even  in  the  larva  and  pupa  states, 
a  practised  eye  can  judge,  from  their  greater  size,  which 
individuals  will  become  females.  There  are,  however, 
sotrie  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  amongst  the  Coleo- 
ptera^  the  male  Ih/nastid^y  remarkable  for  their  horns, 

*  Jurine  Hymenopi,  9.  Note  1. 
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as  you  may  see  in  i).  Aloeus,  Antaus^  Actacn^  &c.»  as 
likewise  those  of  Lucanusj  are  larger  than  the  unanned 
females  *•    In  the  Neuraptera  the  fismale  lAbeUtdidie  are 
sometimes  sensibly  smaller,  and  never  larger,  than  their 
males  ^,    In  the  Hymenoptera  the  male  of  the  hive-bee, 
but  more  particularly  that  of  Anthtdium  manicatum  and 
other  bees  of  that  genus,  is  much  more  robust  than  the 
other  sex  ^.     In  the  Diptera^  the  same  difference  is  ob- 
servable in  Syrphus  Ribesii,  and  some  other  aphidivorous 
flies,  and  also  in  Scataphaga  stercoraria  ^.   And  amongst 
the  apterous  tribes,  we  are  informed  by  De  Geer  that 
the  male  of  Argyroneta  aquoHca^  which  builds  an  aerial 
palace  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters  %  usually  exceeds  the 
female  in  bulk  ^.     The  reason  of  this  rule  seons  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  office  of  the  female  as  a  mo- 
ther, that  sufficient  space  may  be  allowed  for  the  vast 
number  of  eggs  she  is  destined  to  produce;  and  it  is 
when  impregnation  has  taken  place,  and  the  efg^  are 
ready  for  extrusion,  that  the  diffisrence  is  most  sensible. 
In  tlie  majority  of  cases  this  sexi;ial  disproporticm  is  not 
very  considerable,  but  in  some  few  it  is  enormous.  Reau- 
mur mentions  a  beede,  of  which  he  intesided  to  give  the 
history,  the  male  of  which  b  so  small  compared  with  the 
female,  that  a  bull  not  bigger  than  a  t^eep,  or  even  a 
hare,  set  by  the  side  of  the  laxgest  cow,  would  aptly  con- 
trast with  them.     This  little  beetle,  he  says,  has  wings 

•  Oliv. N. L  /.  If.  1.  c.f.     N.  3.  t. m.f.  2Z.abc.   t.  V./-33. 
/.  ▼!./.  5.  t,  xiil/.  124,  ab.  *"  Reaum.  vi.  423, 

«  Kirby  Mon.  Ap.  Angl.  ii.  t  xvL/  12. 13.  t  xvii./.  10—12. 

*  Reaum.  iv.  393.  •  See  above,  Vol.  I.  473—. 
'  Dc  Geer  vii.  304. 
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and  elytra,  while  the  giant  female  has  no  vestige  of  either, 
having  the  upper  sur&ce  of  its  body  naked  and  membra- 
nous  '.  The  species  to  which  this  illustrious  Naturalist 
here  alludes,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 
The  female  of  many  gall-insects  {Coed)  is  so  large  in 
comparison  with  the  male,  that  the  latter  traverses  her 
back  as  an  ample  area  for  a  walk  ^.  But*  this  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  prodigious  difference  between  the 
sexes  of  Termesfatiile,  and  other  species  of  white  ants, 
whose  males  are  often  many  thousand  timds  less  than  the 
females,  when  the  latter  are  distendedwith  eggs  ^.  Acci- 
dental differences  in  the  size  of  the  sexes  sometimes  arise : 
as  when  the  female  larva  has,  from  any  cause,  been  de- 
prived of  its  proper  supply  of  food,  it  will  occasionally  be 
less  than  the  male.  De  Geer  has  stated  a  circumstance 
widi  respect  to  die  Aphides  that  produce  gaUs,  that 
should  be  mentioned  under  this  head — the  first,  or  mo^ 
ther  female,  is  larger  than  any  of  her  progeny  ever  be- 
come^. 

The  second  observation  that  may  be  generally  applied 
to  the  sexes  of  insects  is,  that^  size  excepted,  there  is  a 
dose  resemblance  between  them  in  other  respects.  But 
to  this  rule  the  exceptions  are  very  numerous,  and  so  im- 
portant that  it  is  necessary  to  specify  examples  of  each 
under  distinct  heads. 

i.  In  some  species  the  sexes  are  either  partly  or  wholly 
of  a  different  colour.  Thus,  in  the  order  Coleoptera,  the 
elytra  of  the  male  of  Rhagium  meridianum  F.  are  testa- 
ceous, and  those  of  the  female  black.    Lq)twa  j-ubra  of 

•> 

•  Reaom.  iv.  30.  *»  Ibid.  L  iv./.  15. 

"^  Sec  above,  Vol.  II.  36.  **  De  Geer  iii.  25. 
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Linn^  with  red  elytra,  is  the  female  of  his  £«»  teskuxa^ 
in  which  they  are  testaceous*  Canikaris  dermestoides  of 
the  same  author  is  the  other  sex  of  his  Meloe  Marci; 
one  of  which  is  chiefly  testaceous,  and  the  other  black: 
which  seems  to  have  so  misled  Linn^  that  he  placed 
them  in  different  genera*  One  more  instance  in  this 
order,  the  female  of  Cicindela  catnpestriSf  as  was  first  ob- 
served to  me  by  our  friend  Sheppard,  has  a  blad^  dot  on 
each  elytrum,  not  fiir  firom  its  base  near  the  suture^  which* 
the  male  has  not. 

Amongst  the  Orthopterc^  the  male  Locusta  F.,  as  Pro- 
fessor Lichtenstein  has  informed  us *,  have  a  fenestrated' 
ocellus,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  sex*  I  was 
once  attending  to  the  proceedings  of  a  Hemipterous  qie- 
cies,  Pentatoma  cleracea  Latr.,  which  I  found  in  union : 
the  paired  insects  had  white  spots,  but  anodier  individual 
was  standing  by  them,  in  which  the  spots  were  of  a  san« 
guine  hue.  I  mention  this  by  the  way  only — ^the  spots 
in  the  prolific  sexes  being  of  the  same  colour :  but  might 
not  the  red  spotted  one  be  a  neuter?         * 

The  sexes  of  many  Lepidoptera  likewise  differ  in  their 
colour.  I  must  single  out  a  few  firom  a  great  number  of 
instances.  The  males  of  Lycana  Argus  F.  have  the  up- 
per surface  of  their  anterior  wings  of  a  dark  blue,  while 
in  the  female  it  is  wholly  brown.  The  wings  of  the  for- 
mer sex  of  Hyjfogymna  dispar  are  gray,  clouded  with 
brown;  but  those  of  the  latter  are  white,  with  black 
spots.  In  the  brimstone  butterfly  {CoUas  RAanmi)^  which 
is  one  of  the  first  that  appear  in  the  spring,  the  wings  of 
the  male  are  yellow— of  the  female  whitish.   In  the  com-' 

•  Linn,  Trans»  iv.  54—. 
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mon  orange-tip  {Pieris  Cardamines  F.),  one  sex  has  not' 
tbe  oraiige  tip  to  the  upper  wings:  and,  tonamenomore^ 
the  male  oi  Lffcana  dispar^  one  of  our  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  butterflies,  has  only  a  single  black  spot  in  the 
disk  of  its  ful^d  wings;  while  in  the  other  sex,  the  pri- 
mary pair  have  nine^  uid  the  secondary  are  black,  with 
a  transverse  orange  &scia  near  the  posterior  margin. 
But  the  most  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect  ob- 
servable in  the  insects  of  the  order  in  question,  takes 
place  in  a  tribe,  of  which  only  one  species  is  certainly 
known  to  inhabit  Britain — ^I  mean  the  Papilwnes  Equites 
of  Linn€ :  what  he  has  called  his  Trqjani  and  Achivi  in 
some  instances  have  proved  only  different  sexes  of  the 
same  spede&  Mr.  MacLea/s  ridi  cabinet  affords  a  sin-' 
gular  instance  confirming  this  assertion  ;'—4i  specimen  of 
a  Papilio  is  divided  longitudinally,  the  right  hand  side 
being  male,  and  the  left  hand  female.  The  former  be- 
longs to  P.  Pdlycaany  a  Grecian,  the  latter  to  P.  IJao^ 
docusy  a  Trojan.  An  instance  of  two  Grecians  thus  united 
is  recorded  in  the  EmyclapSdie  Mitkodiquej  as  exhibited 
in  a  specimen  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  Hi- 
story  at  Paris;  which  on  the  right  hand  side  is  P.  Ulysses, 
on  the  left  P.  Diomedes  *. 

In  the  Neurqptera,  the  LibeUulida  are  remarkable  for 
the  differences  of  colour  in  the  sexes.  In  the  common 
LibeUula  depresses  which  you  may  see  hawking  over 
every  pool,  the  abdomen  of  the  male  is  usually  slate-' 
colour,  while  that  of  his  partner  is  yellow,  but  with  darker 
side-spots.  Reaumur,  however,  noticed  some  males  that 
were  of  the  same  colour  with  the  females  ^.     Schelver 

• 
•  ix.  65.  n.  110.  *  vi.  4^3. 
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observed,  when  he  put  the  skins  of  LibeUtda  depressa  into 
water,  that  the  colours  common  to  both  sexes  were  in 
the  substance  of  the  skin,  and  remained  fixed;  while 
those  that  were  peculiar  to  one  could  be  taken  oiF  willi  a 
hair-pencil,  and  coloured  the  water:  which  therefore 
were  superficial,  and,  as  it  were,  laid  on  '•  The  yellow 
males,  therefore,  that  Reaumur  observed,  were  probably 
such  as  had  the  superficial  blue  colour  which  distinguishes 
diem  washed  ofil  In  Ccdepteryx  Virgo  Leach,  the  for- 
mer are  of  a  lovely  silky  blue,  and  the  latter  green.  In 
Agrions  F.  nature  sports  infinitely  in  the  colours  of  the 

sexes. 

In  the  order  Hymenoptera  there  are  often  differences 
equallygreat;  the  sexes  of  many  of  tlie  Ichneumons  and 
Saw-flies  are  of  quite  difierent  colours.  The  former  tribe 
Linn£  has  divided  into  sections,  from  the  white  annulus 
observable  in  the  antennae  of  some,  and  firom  the  colour 
of  their  scutellum :  but  these  are  often  merely  sexual 
characters  ^.  The  male  of  Anthopkora  retusa  Latr.,  a 
kind  of  wild  bee,  fs  wholly  black,  the  female  wholly  gray, 
and  of  so  very  difierent  an  aspect  that  they  were  long 
r^arded  as  distTnct  species ;  a  mistake  which  has  likewise 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  sexes  of  Osmia  carulescensj 
another  bee,  of  which  the  male  has  a  bronzed  and  the 
female  a  violet  abdomen  ^.  The  nose  of  male  Andrena 
Latr.  is  oflien  yellow,  or  white,  as  in  ^.  kamorrhoidalis — 
when  that  ofthefimiale  is  black^.  The  fedrz^m  also  is  often 
of  a  difierent  colour  in  the  sexes,  as  in  Ceratina  Latr. 

•  EfUomologiiche^  &c.  224. 

^  De  Geer  ii.  847. 850.  Jurine  Hymencpt,  100. 
«  Kirby  Man.  Ap.  Angl.  ii.  296.  264. 

*  Ilnd.\u  142--.  144,  147,  148, &c. 


lathe Diptera^  4pteray  Arachnidj^^ .^.,  I  a^pi not Awsire 
•of  noy  striking  4i£fer^ce  jn  the  colour^  of  the  sexe^ 

iu  Tb^  sexes  of  ias^ts  v^ry  (bpt  niore  rwtely  jthw  in 
colour)  in  their  sculpture  also,  and  pulfe^ence.  Thus  the 
.^ytra  of  the  females  ofimny  of  the  larger  wot^r^he^tles 
iJ^issm)  .wje  deeply  forrowed,  while  thps^  of  the  mialeis 
.1^  quite  .smoolii  and  level  '*  The  UiQrax  of  the  fesmdi^ 
in  ^veral  species  of  ColynMte^  oi  th^  gsone  Mbe^  as 
X7*  Hjffmeri  and  tmnsverficdiSf  on  ^^h  side  has  several 
tortaious  im^eissed  Iwes  or  a^ratches,  like  n^t-work, 
which  are  not  to  be  discovered  i^  the  male,  ffyphydrus 
gibbm  JLaAr*f  which  differs  solely  from  H*  aoalis  ,{I^is- 
fii^  Qvalis  Wigr)  in  being  thicldy'  cpv^red  with  minute 
inqprensed  punctOo  is»  frojn  the  observation  ojf  the  Bev. 
JR..  iSbeppardy  the  other  se^c  of  this  last^  with  which  he 
ihi^  takisn  it  coupled ;  md  it  is  by  pp  lueaus  improbable 
ji^Hj/driyw'US  picipe^  (I^iseus  punctatus  MarshO  and 
/f.  lineatu$9 — between  whiohs  ^  Gyllenhal  bfis  justly  ob- 
served, the  samediSer^ice  pnly  exists, — are  in  Uke man- 
A^  s^nal  varjjQties.  With  respect  to  pvbe^cence^  I  have 
not  much  to  say.  Aoother  aquatic  beetles  Acilius  sulcatus 
X^ach,  has  not  only  its  elytra  sulcatedy  but  the  furrows 
of  these,  and  a  transverse  one  of  the  thorax,  .are  thickly 
jset  with  hair;  while  the  male  is  smooth,  and. quite  naked. 
Particular  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Creator, 
that  when  all  the  above  inhabitants  of  the  water  are  pained, 
the  male  should  be  able  to  fix  himself  so  firmly,  by  means 

*  A  remarkable  anomalous  exception  to  this  ruljB  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  the  female  of  D.  ntarginalis,  which  has  smooth  elytra  like  the 
male  (GylL  Ins,  Suec.  i.  467—).  I  have  this  variety  frpm  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ddton,  of  Copjrove,  Yorkshire. 
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of  his  remarkable  anterior  tarsi,  (which  I  shall  afterwards 
describe,)  and  these  asperities,  &c.  in  the  upper  siur&ce 
of  his  mate,  as  not  to  be  displaced  by  the  fluctuations  of 
tliat  element,  the  reluctance  of  the  coy  female,  or  any 
other  slighter  cause. 

In  a  moth  called  the  ghost  {Hepialtis  Humuli\  the 
posterior  tibia  of  the  male  is  densely  bearded,  but  not  of 
the  female  *. — Some  Hymenoptera^  as  Ammophila  Kirb. 
and  Stigmm  Jurine,  have  the  upper  lip  of  the  male  clothed 
with  silver  pile,  while  that  of  the  female  is  not  so  orna- 
mented. The  legs  of  some  bees  are  distinguished  in  the 
sexes  by  a  difference  in  their  clothing.  That  observable 
in  those  of  the  hive-bee  has  been  before  noticed  ^.  In 
Andrena  of  Latreille  ^  the  posterior  tibia  of  the  female  is 
covered  externally  with  a  dense  brush  of  hairs,  for  col- 
lecting the  pollen ;  and  the  posterior  legs  at  their  base 
have  a  curled  lock  of  hair — ^which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  male^.  In  Dastfpoda^  Melecta^  AnthophorOy  Centrist 
EpichariSf  &c.  of  the  same  author,  the  first  joint  of  the 
tarsus  of  the  female,  and  in  Xylocopa  almost  the  whole 
tarsus,  is  also  similarly  signalized  from  that  of  the  other 
sex.  In  BombuSj  as  in  the  hive-bee,  the  posterior  tibiae 
of  the  females  and  neuters  are  furnished  with  a  basket  of 
hairs  for  carrying  their  pollen  paste,  which  you  will  in 
vain  look  for  in  the  male  ^  The  latter,  however,  in  some 
species  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  6'om  the  former  by 
the  longer  hairs  of  their  legs,  but  not  in  the  posterior 
ones.     Thus,  in  Anthophora  retusa  the  first  joi^^ts  of  the 

■  Dc  Geer  i.  t.  vii./.  11. 

*»  See  above,  Vot.  XL  126,  Note  \ 

^  MelUta  ♦♦  c.  Kirby  Man.  Ap.  Angi.  i.  140. 

^  Ibid,  t,  iv./.  10.  a.  A./.  14.  •  IM.  t.  xiii./.  20.  a. 
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intermediate  tarsiis  are  bearded  internally  with  a  thin 
fringe  of  long  hairs,  and  the  first  externally  with  a  tri- 
angular one  of  short  ones  at  the  apex :  but  what  is  most 
remarkable,  the  last  or  unguicular  joints  which  in  al- 
most every  other  bee  is  naked,  is  on  both  sides  fringed 
with  long  hairs  *.  In  that  remarkable  genus  Acanihopus 
lUig.,  of  which  the  male  only  is  known,  the  first  and  last 
joint  of  the  intermediate  tarsus  have  a  dense  extejmal 
brush  of  stiff  hairs,  which  probably  is  also  a  sexual  cha- 
racter ^,  Another  sexual  kind  of  clothing  is  exhibited 
by  the  iemales  of  those  bees  that  have  their  labrum  or 
upper-lip  inflexed  {Megachtle  Latr.)  ^.  Their  abdomen 
is  covered  imdemeath  with  a  brush  of  stiff  hairs,  involved 
in  which  they  carry  the  pollen  they  collect.  In  the  males 
of  some  of  this  tribe,  as  of  M.  Willughbiellaj  the  first  four 
joints,  of  the  anterior  tarsus  on  their  inner  side  have  a 
long  dense  fringe  of  incurved  hairs  ^:  a  circiunstance 
also  to  be  found  in  the  same  sex  of  Xylocopa  latipesy  in 
which  tlie  claw-joint  also  is  bearded  ^.  In  Andrena  Latr. 
the  last  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen  of  the  same  sex  is 
fringed,  while  that  of  the  male  is  naked  ^.  In  the  humble- 
bees  {Bombus),  the  mandibles  of  the  male  are  bearded 
with  curled  hairs,  while  those  of  the  females  and  neuters 
are  without  them.  Some  bees,  as  Andrena  and  Halicttts 
Latr.,  have  the  anus  of  tlie  female  bearded,  and  that  of  the 
male  naked:  in  some  Bombyces  the  reverse  takes  place. 


*  Kirby  Mon,  Ap.  Angl,  i.  /•  xi.  ApU  ♦*.  d.  2.  a,  jS./.  18  a,  b,  c.  d, 
^  Coquebert  lUuitr.  Icon,  i.  t.  vi./.  6. 

*  Kirby  Mon,  Ap,  Angl,  i.  Apis  **.  c.  1,  «,  *♦.  c.  1.  /3.  **.  c.  2.  «. 
♦♦.  c.  g.  /3.  ♦•.  c  2.  y.**.  c.  2. 1, 

**  Ihid,  i,  viii./.  28./.  g.         •  ehrist.  Hymenopt,  t.  iv.f,  3.  b, 
'  Kirby  Moft.  Ap.  Angl,  i.  /.  iv.  Mclitta  ♦*.  c./.  1.  a, 
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iii.  With  regard  to  the  general  shape  of  their  body, 
the  male  and  female  usually  resemble  each  other:  but 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.    The  male  of  the 
hive-bee  is  much  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than  either 
the  female  or  the  worker ;  but  in  HaUctus  Latr.  llie  males 
are  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape^  and  very  narrow;  while 
the  other  sex  are  oblong  or  ovate^  eq)ecially  their  abdo- 
men :  and  in  Andrena  Latr.  the  former  are  much  slen- 
derer than  the  females,  and  of  a  more  lancedate  i^ape. 
But  a  still  more  striking  differen<3e  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  exhibited  by  some  species  of  the  genus 
Ptinus  F.,  in  which  the  male  is  long  and  slender,  and  the 
female  short  and  thick.   This,  in  more  than  one  instance^ 
has  occasioned  them  to  be  mistaken  for  distinct  insects: 
thus,  P.  lAchenum  and  P.  similise  P.  ovatus  and  P.  tes- 
iaceus^  of  Mr.  Marsham,  are  mere  sexual  varieties.   But 
the  most  entire  abalienation  of  shape  at  present  known, 
is  that  which  distinguishes  the  male  from  the  female 
Coccus  s  these  are  so  completely  dissimilar  as  scarcdy  to 
have  any  part  in  coinm<xi.     In  Bombyx  vestita  F.,  and 
others  of  the  same  family,  ^ile  the  males  are  of  the  or- 
dinary conformation  of  the  order,  the  females  are  without 
even  the  slightest  rudiments  of  wings ;  they  have  no  an- 
tennae, the  legs  are  extremely  short,  not  longer  than 
those  of  the  caterpillar;  and  the  body  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  scales,  so  that  diey  altogether  assume  the  exact 
appearance  of  hexapod  larvas  ^.    A  conformation  nearly 
similar  takes  place  in  the  female  of  Tinea  LicheneUa:  but 
in  this  the  feet  are  longer,  and  the  anus  is  fiimished  vnth 
a  long  retractile  ovipositor  ^. 

•  Scheven  Kaiwfon.  stk.  xx.  65.  /.  ii./.  4.  Compare  /Krf.  x.  101. 
^  Reaiim.  iii.  t,  xv./.  1&,  19, 
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iv.  In  many  cases,  the  structure  of  particular  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body  differs  in  the  sexes.  As  the  &cts  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  our  present  subject  are  extremely 
numerous  and  various,  it  will  be  convenient  to  subdivide 
it,  and  consider  the  sexual  characters  that  distinguish — 
the  Heady  Tnmky  and  Abdomen  of  insects,  and  their  se- 
veral appendages. 

1*  The  Head*  This  part  in  some  females  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  it  is  in  the  male.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  ants,  and  several  other  Hymenoptera  f  while  in  some 
Andremej  as  A*  hamorrioidalisj  and  StaphylinidiSy  as 
&.  oleusy  that  of  the  male  is  the  largest.  But  in  none  is 
the  difference  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  stag-beetle 
{Ijucanus)\  in  which  genus  the  male  not  only  exceeds  the 
fismale  in  the  length  cf  his  mandibles,  but  also  greatly 
in  the  size  and  dimensions  of  his  head.  In  the  Apion 
genus,  the  rostrum  of  the  female  is  generally  longer  and 
slenderer  than  that  of  her  mate;  and  in  Brentus^  the 
rostrum  of  one  sex  (probably  the  male)  is  long  and  fili- 
form, while  in  the  other  it  is  thick  and  short.  This  is 
particularly  visible  in  A  dkpar  and  maxillosus  ^,  8c<i. 

One  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  of  the  males  in 
this  part  oS  their  body,  are  those  threatening  horns,  usu- 
ally hollow,  with  which  the  heads  of  many  of  the  male 
lamellicom  insects  and  some  others  are  armed,  and  which 
give  them  some  resemblance  to  many  of  the  larger  qua- 
drupeds. Many  are  unicorns^  and  have  their  head  armed 
with  only  a  single  horn ;  which  in  some,  as  in  Oryctes 
lUig.,  Dynastes  Endymion  \  Sec.  is  very  short ;  in  others^ 

•  Oliv.  no.  84.  Brentus,  L  i./.  \.b.c.  U  ii./.  17.  «.  h. 
^  Oliv.  no.  3.  Scarabigtu,  /.  xviii./.  ]69. 
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very  long,  as  in  Dynastes  EnetnOj  Pan^  Elephas  '•  In 
one,  again,  it  is  thick  and  robust;  as  in  the  clumsy  Ih^ 
nastes  AcUBon  ^ :  in  another  very  slender,  as  in  Ontho' 
phagus  spinifer^»  With  respect  to  its  direction  in  Ele- 
phastomus  proboscideus  MacLeay,  it  is  horizontal^  and 
straight;  in  Phaleria  camuta  horizontal  and  broken,  or 
the  apex  turning  outwards  and  forming  an  angle  with  the 
base^;  in  DyncLstes  Hercules  horizontal,  and  recurved 
at  the  apex  ^\  in  D,  Actaorij  Elephas,  and  Typhon,  re- 
curving  from  the  base.  In  Geotrupes  dispar  it  is  re- 
curved, so  that  its  point  exactly  coincides  with  that  of 
the  porrected  thoracic  horn,  with  which  it  forms  a  Idnd  of 
forceps  ^.  In  Copris  lunaris  F.  and  Diaperis  horrida,  the 
horn  is  nearly  upright  \  In  Onthophagus  Xiphias  it  is  di- 
lated at  the  base,  and  reclining  upon  the  thorax;  and  at 
the  apex  attenuated,  and  bending  forwards,  or  nodding. 
In  Passcdtis  comidus  it  rises  a  little,  and  then  bends  wholly 
forwards.  In  Dynastes  Milorij  a  most  remarkable  beetle, 
it  slopes  backwards  in  a  waving  line  ^ ;  and  in  Onihophagus 
spinifer  it  is  recurved  and  reclining. — In  speaking  of  the 
direction  of  the  horn,  you  must  recollect  that  it  will  vary 
in  proportion  as  the  head  varies  from  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion :  so  that  an  upright  horn  will  become  inclined  or 
reclined,  as  the  head  bends  forwards  or  backwards ;  but 
I  speak  of  it  as  it  appears  when  the  head  is  horizontaL 

*  Oliv.  Scarabanuy  t.  xiL/.  114.  /.  xv./.  1.38.  a, 

^  IHd.  t.  v./.  33.  c  Ibid,  U  xn.f.  11». 

"*  Linn.  Trant,  vL  L  xix./.  12.  /.  xx./.  2. 

'  Oliv.  no.  57.  Tenebrio,  t.  If.  2. 

f  Oliv.  ubi  tvtpr.  No.  3.  t.  \.f.  1. 

'  OliT.  no.  3.  t.  iiL/.  £0.  a. 

^  Ibid.  no.  55.  IHaperis^  L  i./.  3. 

»  Oliv.  Scarabeeus,  I.  xx./.  1 85. 
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Again,  it  varies  in  its  teeth  or  branches.  In  Dt/nastes 
Hercules  it  is  armed  with  several  teeth.  In  D.  Elephas 
and  Actaon  it  has  only  one  large  one  at  its  upper  base  *» 
In  2).  Milon  it  is  serrated  above.  In  D»  Akides^  TUyusj 
JE^eoTij  Copris  hmaris^  &c  the  horn  is  unarmed  and  sim- 
ple at  the  apex.  In  jD.  Oromedon^  Gedeon^  Enema, 
Actieon  and  congeners,  it  is  bifid.  In  some  the  horn  is 
at  first  a  broad  lamina  or  ridge,  which  terminates  in  two 
branches,  as  in  Onihophagus  Vacca.  In  this  the  branches 
are  straight;  but  in  another  undescribed  species  in  my 
cabinet  (O.  Aries  Kirby,  MS.)  they  are  first  bent  in- 
wards, and  then  at  the  apex  a  little  recurved :  and  in 
Z).  dtchotomus  it  is  divided  into  two  short  branches,  each 
of  which  is  bifid  ^.  Other  males  emulate  the  bull,  the 
he-goat,  or  the  stag,  in  having  a  pair  of  horns  on  their 
head.  In  Ontkophagus  Taunts,  these  arms  in  their  curvar- 
ture  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  first  of  these  animals  ^. 
In  Goliathmpulvendentus,  the  straight^  robust,  diverging, 
sharp  horns  are  not  unlike  those  of  some  of  the  goat  or 
gazel  tribe.  I  have  a  beautiful  little  specimen  in  my  ca- 
binet, (I  believe  collected  by  Mr.  Abbott  of  Georgia,)  in 
which  the  horns  have  a  lateral  tooth,  or  short  branch, 
like  those  of  a  stag;  and  which  I  have  therefore  named 
O.  cerdcomis.  In  O.  Vacca,  Camelus,  &c.  the  horns  are 
very  short,  and  nearly  perpendicular.     In  the  male  of 

*  As  Di/ruutes  Actaony  Elephas^  Typhon^  he,  differ  from  2).  Her' 
cnleSf  &c.,  not  only  in  their  general  habits,  horns,  &c.,  but  also  in 
their  maxillae  and  labium,— the  former  in  D,  AcUeon  being  simple, 
and  in  D.  Hercxdes  toothed,  and  the  labium  of  the  first  bilobed  at 
the  i^x,  and  in  the  last  entire  and  acute,— according  to  the  modem 
system  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  distinct  genera. 
I  would. restrict  the  name  DynaHes  toD.  Hercules  and  its  affinities: 
D.  Action,  &c.  I  would  call  Megasoma, 

k  Oliv.  Scarabtstu,  t.  xvii./.  156.  '  Ibid.  t.  viii./.  63. 
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Copris  Midas,  tbe  two  longer  perpendicular  horns  hare  h 
de^p  tstvity  betweeh  tbetn,  which,  together  with  its  black 
colour,  giye  it  a  most  demoniac  aspect ;  so  that  you  would 
think  U  mGfre  liptly  representative  tf  a  Beelzebub  or  Beel* 
zebid  than  a  Midas  ',  or  than  Ph&ntvus  Bedxebul  MacL#» 
A  similar  cavity  is  between  the  occipital  horns  of  Dia^ 
peris  tuemorrhoidalis  Payk.  Some  species  of  Bgncluenuij 
as  IL  Taurusj  have  apafar  of  long  horns  upon  the  rcMnun 
of  the  male;^  the  rudiments  only  of  which  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  female^.  Other  species  go  beyond  any  known 
quadru))eds  iii  the  number  of  horns  that  arm  their  beads. 
HhvL^Ditomus  caltfdonini^nAYL^  belonging  to  Carabusl^ 
has  three  equal  horns  ^«  The  same  number  distbigmsh^s 
Ontkophagns  Bonasus ;  but  the  intermediate  one  is  very 
short  In  GoticUhus  Polyphemus  the  middle  horn,  on  the 
contrary,  is  much  longer  and  thicker  than  the  lateral 
ones,  and  forked  at  the  apex ;  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
four  of  these  weapons  ^.  A  little  Diaperis  (Z).  viridipen^ 
fits  F.\  a  native  of  Carolina,  has  fdur  horns  upon  the 
head  of  the  male;  namely,  two  long  ones  on  the  occiput^ 
aiid  two  short  dentiform  ones  on  the  nose*  In  a  species 
nearly  related  to  this,  sent  me  by  Professor  Peck  finom 
New  England,  there  is  a  cavity  between  the  two  occipi-' 
ttd  homSd  Tlie  same  number  distinguishes  OrUhophagus 
qnadricomis  {Copris  F.).  The  situation  also  of  the 
horns  varies :  In  some  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  head, 
as  On/ties  nOsivomis,  Copris  lunaris,  &c. :  in  others^  as 
in  Onthophagus  nuchicomis,  Xiphias,  &c.  it  is  a  process 

*  This  insect  is  beautifully  figured  in  M.  Lati^illeS  Imectet  m»ere^ 
da  Egypfieiis^f,  1 1 .  Soe  Luke  xL  1 5*  Heb.  VO)Vl?D  Dontiniis  it^rcofit* 
^  Oliv.  no.  83.  160.  /.  vi./.  (fO.  <J.  <.v./.  46.  ?  ? 
'  tbld.  no.  36.  L  ii./.  1^.  ^  IM.  no.  6.  i.  vii./.  61, 
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<^the  occipuf  or  hind4iead;  and  in  O.  Oryx  F.  the  two 
hotns  proceed  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  hesfd.  In 
the  other  sex5  in  insects  the  head  (^  whose  males  is  armed 
With  hcnusy  they  are  usually  replaced  by  mere  tubercles^ 
or  very  sh<Hl:  elevationS)  as  you  may  see  in  the  female  of 
Ccpris  lunar  is ;  or  by  transverse  ridges^  as  in  the  Ontho^ 
pkagi:  or  else  the  head  is  without  arms^  and  quite  smooth^ 
as  in  IHaperiSf  Phaleria^  &c.  What  may  be  the  use  of 
these  extraordinary  appendages,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
thorax^  and  in  some  cases  on  the  abdomen,  (which  I  shall 
mention  afterwards),  to  the  males,  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained* Whether  the  individuals  of  this  sex  are  more 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  birds  and  other  enemies,  in  coih 
sequence  of  being  more  on  the  wing  than  the  females^ 
and  are  therefore  thus  provided  with  numerous  project- 
ing points  for  defence,  is  a  question  worth  considering  '• 
It  is  the  only  probable  conjecture  on  the  cui  bono  of  these 
arms  that  I  can  at  present  make.  Under  this  head  I 
ought  to  notice  the  remarkable  membranous  process  of 
an  obovate  shape^  which  like  an  umbrella  covers  the 
head  of  Acheta  tmbracidoia  F.  ^  Whether  the  sharp 
Curved  horns  which  arm  this  part  in  another  Acheta 
figured  by  Stoll  ^,  in  an  incumbent  posture,  with  their 
point  towards  the  mouth,  are  a  sexual  distinction,  we  are 
not  inform^— ^probably  they  are. 

The  organs  of  the  head  also  present  many  sexual  di« 

•  Sec  above.  Vol.  IL  224—. 

>*  Coquebert  JUuitr,  Icon.m.  i.  xxi./.  2. 

«  Sudl  Cigala,  t.  xviiL/  a  i  c.  GnUom  i.  iv.  /.  16—18.  Thi*  dn- 
gular  animaly  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Patterson  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  stated  to  be  an  aquatic;  and  affords  the  only  known 
instance  of  an  Orthopterous  insect  inhabiting  the  waters.  The  Gryl- 
lotaljiKt  loves  the  vicinity  of  water. 
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stinctions.  The  upper  lip  (Jabrum)  in  Halictus  Latr.,  a 
tribe  of  wild  bees,  in  the  female  is  furnished  with  an  in- 
flexed  appendage,  which  is  not  discoverable  in  that  of 
the  male^;  and  the  shape  of  this  lip  in  Sphecodes  Latr. 
differs  in  the  sexes  ^.  Perhaps  the  horn  or  tubercle  ob- 
servable on  this  part  of  some  female  Nomada  F.  ^  may 
be  wanting  in  the  male. 

The  under-lip  {labium) — ^taken  in  a  restricted  sense  for 
that  central  part  from  which  emerge  the  labial  palpi,  and 
which  is  often  considered  as  the  mentum,— does  not  ofier 
any  striking  variations  in  the  sexes.  One,  however,  is 
of  importance,  as  it  helps  to  prove  which  are  the  true 
female  Lucani.  In  the  male  the  labium  is  emarginate, 
in  the  female  it  is  intire.  This  may  be  seen  both  in 
Z/.  Cervus  and  Jemoratusj  and  probably  in  other  species. 
The  sculpture  also  is  different,  the  Up  being  smooth  in 
the  former  and  covered  with  excavated  ^mrto  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  tongue  {lingua  or  ligula)  of  the  sexes  is  usually 
the  same;  except  in  the  hive-bee,  in  which  that  of  the 
neuters  is  longer  than  that  of  the  male  and  female. 

The  upper-jaws  {mandibula),  however,  oflen  aflfbrd 
striking  sexual  characters.  The  enormous  protended 
ones  of  the  common  stag-beetle  {Lucanus  Cervus)  attract 
the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  observer;  and  these 
are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  of  this  description. 
Geoffroy  and  Mr.  Marsham,  indeed,  have  asserted  that 
they  have  taken  in  coitu  those  with  long  mandibles :  but 
as  these  males  are  pugnacious,  and  attack  each  other  with 
great  fury,  as  Mr.  Sheppard  informs  me,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  these  gentlemen  may  have  mistaken  a  battle 

*  Mon.  Ap,  Angl,  i.  MclUtn  ♦*.  b.  139.  /.  u./.  4—6. 

»»  Ibid,  *♦.  a./  4,  5.  «=  Ibid,  Apis  *.  b.  190-.  t  v./.  18  *. 
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for  an  amour :  since  not  only  have  those  with  long  man- 
dibles been  often  taken  united  with  those  that  have  short 
ones ',  but  the  same  difference  obtains  in  the  sexes  of 
other  species.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  Loicanus 
JemoratuSf  of  which  I  received  from  Brazil  many  speci- 
mens agreeing  in  every  respect  except  in  this,  that  one 
had  short  and  the  other  very  long  mandibles.  These 
organs  vary  in  different  specimens,  as  to  the  number  of 
their  teeth  and  branches.  They  are  singularly  robust  in 
L.  Alces^;  but  in  none  more  threatening  than  in  L.  EU' 
phas  ^f  in  which  they  curve  outwards  and  downwards. 
In  Mr.  W.  MacLeay's  genus  Pholidotus^  they  are  almost 
paraUel  to  each  other,  and  curve  downwards ;  in  Lucanus 
nebulosus  Kirby,  they  assume  a  contrary  direction^;  as  they 
do  likewise  in  Lamprima  Latr.^  In  Ijucanus  Capreobts 
the  points  close  over  each  other  ^.  In  Leihrm  F.  in  the 
female,  but  not  the  male,  the  mandible  is  armed  below  with 
a  long  incurved  horn.  In  Lucanus  serricomis  they  form 
a  complete  forceps  ^.  In  Siagonium  quadricome  Kirby  ^ 
the  mandible  is  furnished  at  its  base  with  an  exterior 
horn,  which  is  probably  a  sexual  distinction.  The  male 
oi  Sjfnagris  carnuta^  a  kind  of  wasp,  is  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  this  respect ;  for  from  the  upper  side  of  the  base 
of  its  straight  slender  mandibles  proceed  a  pair  of  crooked, 
decurved,  tortuous,  sharp  horns,  not  only  longer  than 


*  By  Rosel,  by  a  friend  of  De  Geer's,  and  by  M.  Marechal.    De 
Geer  iv.  331—.  N^ouv.  Diet.  d'Hut.  Nat.  xviii.  225. 
*>  Oliv.  no.  L  Lucanut,  t.  ii./.  3.  ^  Ibid.  t.  m.f.  7. 

•*  Unn.  Trans,  xii  410.  t.  xxi,/.  12.       *  Ibid.  vi.  185.  /.  xx./.  1. 
f  Oliv.  ubi  tupr.  t.  ii./.  4. 
K  Regne  Ammed.  iii.  /.  xiil./.  3. 
«»  See  Vol.  I.  Platjs  I.  Fig.  3. 
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the  nimidibte^  but  than  the  head  itself^*  Many  sexual 
diS&renees  are  observable  in  the  mandibles  of  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  bees  {AnihopkUa  Latr.).  Thus,  in  CoUetes 
Latr.  the  male  mandible  is  more  distinctly  bidentate  at 
the  apex  than  the  female^:  in  Sphecodes  Latr.  and  others, 
the  reverse  of  this  takes  place  ^»  Where  these  organs  in 
both  sexes  are  toothed  at  the  apex,  they  often  vary  in  the 
number  of  teeth.  Thus,  the  female  of  Megachile  centuri' 
adaris  Latr.  has  fixur  teeth  at  the  apex  of  its  mandible^ 
while  the  male  has  only  two^.  In  M.  WiUughbielUh 
though  the  mandibles  of  both  sexes  have  four  teeth,  yet 
those  of  the  male  are  sharp,  and  the  two  external  ones 
the  longest;  while  those  of  his  mate  are  obtuse,  and  all 
nearly  equal  in  length  \  In  Anthidium  manicatum  Latr.^ 
the  former  has  only  three  teeth,  while  the  latter  has  five^ 
The  differences  in  this  reqpect  in  the  hive-bee  have  been 
before  noticed^ ;  those  of  the  humble-bees  {Bombus  Latr.) 
are  strikingly  distinguished  £rom  each  other;  the  female 
mandible  being  very  stout  and  wide,  constricted  in  the 
middle^  and  furrowed  on  its  outer  surface ;  and  the  male, 
on  the  contrary,  very  slender  at  the  apex,  dilated  at  the 
base,  and  without  furrows  K 

Of  all  the  organs  of  the  head,  none  seem  so  little  sub- 
ject to  seamal  variation  as  the  under-jaws  {maxilUe)  K    1 

«  Christ.  Htfmenopt  U  xviii./.  2. 

*  Mon.  Ap.  Angl.  i.  MeUtta  •.  a.  U  L/.  5.  ^  .  7.  <J. 
^Ibid,MehUa^:^t.u.f.Q.^.l.  J  •  and  ••.  b. /.  iii./,  3.  ?  .  4.  ^. 
*/dirf./.viii./.ll.  ?.12.  S. 

«  /*fd.L/.viii./.9.  ?.10.  ^, 

»  See  above,  Vol.  II.  125.  Note  ^ 

"*  Mon.  Ap,  Angl,  ubi  siipr.  t  xiii./.  13.  ?  .  14.  <J. 

*  MacLcay  Hor,  Enfomolog.  4—, 
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can  bring  forward  only  one  striking  instance  of  it,  and 
Botne  degree  of  doubt  rests  even  upon  that  In  the  genus 
tfemognaiha  of  Illiger,  the  maxillae  of  the  male  are  elon- 
gated, narrow,  setiform,  and  often  involute  or  spiral,  like 
•those  of  a  bee  or  a  butterfly.  But  that  this  is  peculiar 
to  the  males  is  at  present  only  surmised  *•  I  possess  se- 
varal  species  of  the  genus,  all  of  which  are  distbguished 
by  longinaxiUse;  thon^  m  some  they  are  as  long  as 
ihe  body,  and  in  others  scarcely  half  that  length.  Gnct- 
ihium  Kirby  is  similarly  characterized  ^« 

The  mcucittaiy  palpi  occasionally  differ  in  the  sexes. 
In  Cetvcoma  those  of  the  female  are  filiform,  while  the 
two  intermediate  joints  of  those  of  the  other  sex  are  much 
thicker  than  the  first  and  the  last  ^.  In  Hyhscetus  and 
Xymexylofiy  those  of  the  male  are  still  more  remarkable: 
they  are  pendent,  the  last  joint  very  large,  and  laciniated 
so  as  to  form  a  tuft^.  The  female  ones  grow  gradually 
larger  towards  the  end,  but  are  not  at  all  divided  there  ^<. 
The  palpi  of  male  spiders  are  of  a  very  different  struc- 
ture firom  diose  of  the  other  sex,  terminating  in  a  very 
complex  incrassated  piece,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
contain  the  organ  of  generation ;  but  this,  according 
to  Treviranus,  is  a  mistaken  idea — that  organ  being,  as 
usual,  to  be  found  in  the  abdomen  ^.  In  the  common 
gnat  the  palpi  of  the  male  are  as  long  as  the  proboscis, 
consist  of  five  joints,  and  at  the  end  are  tufted  with  hairs; 
while  those  of  the  female  are  scarcely  one-fourth  of  its 

»  N.  Diet.  iPHuL  Nat.  xxii.  488i 

»»  Linn.  Trans,  xii.  425—.  t.  xxii./.  6.    «  Plat*  XXVI.  Fig.  2. 
**  Ibid.  Fig.  3.  '  Oliv.  no.xxv.  Lymexyhn,  t.  1./.  1. 

'  De  Geer  vii.^9— .  /.xiv./.  20, 21.  Treviranus  Arachmd.  36—. 
/.  11./.  16.  abet.  iv.f.  35—37. 
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length,  have  only  three  joints,  ^d  are  not  tufted.  Whe- 
ther the  labial  palpi  in  any  genus  differ  in  tiie  sexes,  I 
cannot  affirm  with  certainty :  I  have  not,  however,  ob- 
served any  such  variation  in  them. 

I  shall  next  mention  some  organs  of  the  head,  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  often  very  striking 
and  peculiar.  You  will  readily  conjecture  that  I  am 
speaking  of  the  antenme.  And  here  the  advantage  seems 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  males :  since  in  them  these 
wonderful  instruments  of  unknown  sensations  are  not 
only  more  complex,  but  usually  more  elegant,  dian 
those  of  the  other  sex.  You  will  pardon  me,  therefore, 
if  I  enlarge  a  little  more  than  ordinary  upon  a  subject  so 
full  of  interest,  and  say  something  upon  the  differences 
observable  between  the  sexes — in  the  shape,  magnitude, 
and  length,  number  of  articulations,  ramification  and 
plumage,  and  individual  joints  of  their  antennas. 

With  regard  to  their  shape^  variations  are  sometimes 
observable  between  the  antennae  of  the  sexes ;  but  this 
principally  occurs  in  the  Hymenoptera  order.  For  in- 
stance, those  of  Chelostoma  maxiUosa^  a  small  bee  that 
deposits  its  ^gs  in  litde  holes  in  posts  and  rails,  are  cla- 
vate  in  the  female  and  filiform  in  the  male ' — a  circum- 
stance that  disdnguishes  in  some  degree  those  of  Sphe^ 
codes,  Halictus,  and  Andrena  of  Latreille,  three  other 
genera  of  wild-bees ''.  In  Dinetus  Jur.  the  male  antennas 
are  moniliform  at  the  base,  and  filiform  at  tlie  apex ;  the 
female  on  the  contrary,  are  entirely  filiform  ^. 

»  Mon,  Ap,  AngL  i.  Apis  ♦*.  c.  2.  y,  /.  ix./.  7.  ?  .  9.  <J, 
^  Ibid.  MdiUa  ••.  a.  /.  ii./,  8.   ?  .  9.  <J .  and  ••.  b.  L  iil/.  6.  ?  . 
7.  <J.  ••.  c. /.  iv./.  11.  ?.  12.  <J. 
•  Jurine  HymenopL  tA\.f,2, 
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The  antennae  of  the  sexes  also  sometimes  differ  in 
magnitude  and  length.  This  is  the  case  in  the  three  ge- 
nera of  wild  bees  just  mentioned ;  those  of  the  female  be- 
ing thicker  than  those  of  the  male,  while  these  last  are 
longer  than  the  former.  But  in  this  tribe  the  nudes  of 
the  Fabrician  genus  Eucera  are  most  remarkable  for  tlieir 
long  antennas  ^.  With  regard  to  the  different  length  of 
these  organs  in  the  sexes,  no  insects  are  more  distinguished 
than  some  species  of  the  capricom-beedes  {Cerambyx  L.}. 
In  Lamia  Sutor  the  male  antennae  are  twice  the  length  of 
the  female;  and  in  another  Brazilian  species  in  my  cabi- 
net, related  to  L.  anmdaia  {Stenocorus  F.},  they  are  thrice 
their  length.  Some  of  the  Anthribi  F.  approach  the 
Cerambyddce^  not  only  in  some  other  characters,  but  also 
in  this  circumstance : — thus  the  antennae  of  A.  albintts^  a 
native  of  Britain,  are  vasdy  longer  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female;  and  in  A.  cinereus  {Macrocephalus  Oliv.)^, 
which  I  suspect  to  be  of  the  former  sex,  they  are  as  long 
nearly  as  is  usual  in  the  tribe  just  named,  called  m  France 
capricorn-beetles. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  sometimes  in  the  sexes  a  dif- 
ference is  also  to  be  found  in  the  direction  or  flexure  of 
their  antennae.  Thus  in  Scolia  F.,  Pepsis  F.  &c.,  in  the 
males  the  antennae  are  nearly  straight,  but  in  the  females 
convolute  or  subspiraL  The  reverse  of  this  takes  place 
in  Epipane  spinipeSj  a  kind  of  wasp,  and  its  affinities;  and 
Sjfstropha  Illig.,  a  kind  of  bee :  for  in  these  the  male  an- 
tenna is  convolute  at  the  apex  ^,  and  the  female  straight 
In  the  various  tribes  of  bees  {Anthophila  Latr.),  theise 

■  Mon.  Ap.  Angl.  i.  Apis  •*.  d.  1. 1  x./.  7. 
*>  Oliv.  no.  80.  Macrocephalui,  t,  i./.2. 
*^  Latr.  Gen,  Crust,  et  Im,  iv.  156. 
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organs  in  the  latter  jaie  wkat  ii  de&oiniiiAted  brokeUj  the 
main  body  of  the  ant^iooa  forming  an  angle  with  the  first 
Joints :  but  in  the  former  this  does  not  take  place. 

Hie  anteonae  of  the  sexes  do  not  always  Bgree  in  the 
number  of  joints.  In  the  bees^  and  many  other  Hymeno' 
pieroy  the  male  has  one  more  joint  than  ilie  female;  as  is 
the  case  also  in  CBdemera  notata  {Cantharis  ociito  Marsh.)* 
In  Pteromts  LaridSy  akindof  saw-fly,  the  latter  has  <Hily 
sixteen  joints  in  its  antennae,  while  the  former  has  twenty- 
ffyxa  K  In  BMpicera  THorginatay  a  beetle,  the  beautifiii 
antennas  of  the  male  consist  of  thirty-two  joints^  while 
the  female  has  no  more  than  eleven  i  In  Cheloam  Jur. 
the  mak^  on  the  contrary^  lias  the  smallest  nmnber  of 
joints,  namely  aixtooi;  while  the  female  has  twenty- 
five  \ 

In  nothing  do  the  sexes  differ  more  materially  than  in 
liie  rcmifieatiim  of  these  organs,  and  Utaeix  plumage.  3y 
attending  to  this,  you  may  ofi^n  detect  the  sexes  in  an 
instant;  since  the  antennae  of  the  males  in  numerous  in- 
stances  are  much  more  complex  than  those  of  the  females. 
For  what  end  Ae  Creator  has  so  distinguished  them  is  not 
quUe  de^ ;  but  most  {»robably  this  con^lexirtxuctujre  is 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  finom  the  atmosphere  informar 
tion  of  the  statiim  of  the  female.  A  tendency  to  branching 
will  be  found  in  the  antennae  of  some  males,  in  tribes  wher^ 
these  organs  are  usually  perfectly  simple  in  both  sexes. 
Thus,  in  ^h&xxia\AQf  ChelostomanutxiUasay — mistaken  for 
another  iqiecies  by  Linn^  whidi  he  names  Api&fiorUam' 
ms,—i^^  intermediate  joints  on  their  inner  side  project 
into  an  angle  ^ ;  and  those  of  the  same  sex  pf  the  common 

*  Jurine  Htfmen^^.  61.  /.  vL/.  8.  »»  Ibid.  289. 

«  Man.  Ap.  AngI,  i.  /.ix*  Apis  *♦.  c.  2.  y./,  9. 


hornet,  by  means  of  a  central  sinus,  have  two  obtuse 
teeth  on  each.  With  regard  to  more  direct  ramifica- 
tions, some  male  antennae  tetminate  in  a  fork,  or  two 
branches*  This  is  the  case  with  Hylotcma  Jtaxata  Latr.^ 
a  saw-fly^;  and  the  peacock-louse  {Nirmm  Pavanis 
Herm.)^*  Others,  again,  have  three  lateral  branches, 
as  in  Eulopkus  Oeoffi*.  a  little  parasite,  the  male  anten* 
nas  of  which  send  forth  a  hairy  external  and  rather  long 
branch,  from  the  base  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
joints  ^*  In  ElaterJlabeUicornis  L.,  the  ^ight  last  joints 
are  flabellate,  or  elongated  and  flat,  resembling  the  sticks 
of  a  fan  in  the  male*' ;  in  the  female  they  are  shorter,  and 
more  properly  may  take  their  denomination  from  the 
teeth  of  a  comb.  In  Lamjyris  LatreiUii  Kirby,  the  an«^ 
tennse  of  the  former  are  flabellate  on  both  sides,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  little  more  than  serrate  *•  These 
organs  are  extremely  beautiful  in  the  males  of  the  Rhi» 
picera  of  Latreille.  In  2Z.  marginata  K.  they  consist  of 
thirty-two  joints,  from  thirty  of  which  issues  a  branch, 
the  first  very  short,  but  the  rest  gradually  increasing  in 
length  as  they  approach  the  middle  of  the  antenna ;  then 
gradually  decreasing  to  the  end,  so  as  to  represent  an 
expanded  fan  ^.  But  in  none  are  they  altogether  so  re- 
markable as  in  those  moths  that  Linn£  denominates 
Bambyces  Attaciy  and  some  others.  In  theses,  in  the  males, 
these  organs  in  their  contour  are  lanceolate,  and  every 
joint  is  furnished  with  a  couple  of  parrilel  equal  branches 
on  each  side  '.   In  the  fanales  these  branches  are  shorter 

•  Plate  XI.  Fio.  19.  *  Piate  V.  Fio.  3. 

•  Plate  XL  Fio.  18.  .*  Ibid.  Fro.  17- 

•  Plats  XXV.  Fio.  11.  Linn.  Tram  xii.  i.  xxL/.  4.  a. 

'  Ibid.  /  3.  •  Plate  XXV.  Fio. ««. 
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pn  the  whole,  and  alternately  one  long  and  one^ort;  hmi 
pa  aomey  as  Saiurnia  Pavonia^  there  is  only  one  short 
branch  or  tooth  on  each  jqjint  in  this  sex^  lnBi9mlysre^ 
^alis  &C.  only  the  first  part  of  the  antenna  is  so  branched; 
and  those  of  the  female  are  setaceous  and  without  branches* 
In  B.  versicolor^  &c  there  is  only  one  branch  from  each 
side  on  every  joint ;  those  of  the  female  being  mudi 
shorter  than  those  of  the  male.    The  latter  sex  of  Ptert^ 
nus  Lctficis  Jur.,  a  saw-fly,  afford  an  example  of  a  dif- 
ferent structure  the  antennae  oa  one  side  sanding  forth 
a  branch  from  every  joint  but  the  two  first;  but  on  the 
9ther  side,  the  nine  or  ten  last  joints  also  are  without  a 
branch.     The  female  antenna  is  serrated  K    In  another 
of  this  tribe,  Pterygapterus  cinctu$  Klug,  the  mak  an- 
tenna resembles  a  single^toothed  cpmb,  being  branched 
only  on  one  side :  that  of  the  female,  like  the  fi)rmer  in- 
stance, is  serrated  ^.    Whether  the  remarkable  antenns^ 
that  distinguish  the  known  individuals  .of  the  genus  jRim- 
gpdes  {Lampi/ris  plumosa  F*)is  a  sexual  character  has 
not  been  ascertained;  but  it  is  not  improbable ^tbat  it 
poay  be,  as  in  other  Latnpyrida*    A  pair  of  delicate 
^exile  and  almost  convolute  plumose  branches  proceedt 
from  the  apex  of  each  joint  except  the  basal  ones,  wfaidi^ 
have  something  the  air  of  qirri,  and  give  a  more  thtft 
usual  degree  of  lightness  and  elegance  to  these  organs  ^.^ 
Othef  antennae,  especially  in  the  Diptera  order,  assume 
an^appearance  oi plumes — ^not  from  the  branches  that  pro* 
Oeed  from  them,  but  from  the  fine  long  hairs  that  beset 
and  adorn  tliem.  These  are  universally  indications  of  the 

y 

•  De  Geer  i.  t.  xix  /  11, 12.        ^  Jiirine  ItyinempU  t  vi./.  8. 
«  JPlatk  XXV.  Fig.  ^,%^,  -  Ibid.  Fig.  4. 
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nude  86X5  those  of  the  females  being  generally  compa* 
ratively  naked.  If  you  take  the  common  gnat,  you  will 
find  that  the  antennse  of  one  individual  are  thickly  fringed 
<m  each  side,  and  tufted  at  the  end  with  fine  long  hairs^ 
wh3e  m  the  other  only  four  or  five  placed  at  intervals  in 
a  whorl  are  to  be  perceived  *.  In  Chtronomus  Mdg.,  a 
kind  of  TUpuld  L.,  resembling  a  gnat,  the  male  antennae 
are  beset  on  all  sides  with  the  finest  hairs,  and  resemble 
a  beautifhl  plume '',  whOe  the  females  to  the  unarmed 
eye  appear  naked.  Even  in  some  Hymenqptera^  the  an- 
tamas  of  the  males  are  thus  feathered,  in  a  less  degree : 
for  instance,  in  Hylotoma  ^  Latr.  ^  Whether  the  tufts' 
and  fringes  which  ornament,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  antennae  of  many  Ceramfycida\  are  sexual  charac- 
ters, is  not  certainly  known. 

'  We  are  now  to  consider  other  sexual  differences  in 
these  organs,  resulting  from  the  size  or  configuration  of 
one  or  more  individual  joints.  To  be^n  with  the  first 
joint,  or  scapus.  In  many  of  the  Hymenoptera^  particu- 
kriy  the  AnthophUa  Latr.,  this  is  elongated,  and  the  re*- 
maining  joints  form  an  angle  with  it  in  the  females :  while 
in  the  other  sex  it  is  much  diorter,  and  in  the  same  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  antennae;  and  in  Hylmts  dilatatus^ 
{Melitta  dilatata  Kirby)  the  first  joint  in  the  male  is  di- 
lated and  shaped  something  like  a  patella  ^  In  Mala-' 
chius  bipttsttdatus,  &c.  the  sex  just  mentioned  is  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  by  a  white  excrescence  on  the  first* 

•  Reaum.  iv.  /.  xl./ 2.  a  a.  i.L  xxxix./.  3.  J  .    In  the  lart  the. 
hairs  are  too  conspicuous. 

^  Plate  XII.  Fic.  ^.  «  Jurine  ffymenopt  tylf,Z 

•  Plate  XII.  Fig.  26, 26.  XXV.  Fio.  17,  82. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  IJ2. 
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four  joints  of  the  organs  in  question,  most  conspicuous 
in  the  second  and  fourth.  The  antennae  of  male  CerO" 
canue  are  not  very  different  '•  Mr.  Marsham  has  de- 
scribed a  little  Haltica  under  the  name  of  Chrysomela 
nodicomisj  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  same  sex  not  to  be 
found  in  the  othen  The  fourth  joint  is  very  large  and 
obtriangular;  in  the  female  it  is  merely  longer  than  the 
rest  In  H.  Brassica  and  qucLdripustulata  the  fifth  joint 
is  larger  and  longer  than  all  but  the  first  in  the  male,  in 
their  females  it  is  only  longer.  In  some  moths  {Hermi-^ 
nia  Latr.,  Crambus  F.)  there  is  also  a  knot  in  the  middle 
of  the  male  antennae  \  In  Noterusj  a  water-beetle,  the 
six  intermediate  joints  are  thicker  than  the  rest,  be^n* 
ning  firom  the  fourth,  and  the  last  but  one  ends  internally 
in  a  truncated  tooth.  The  fifth  and  two  following  joints 
in  the  male  antennae  of  Meloe  are  larger  than  the  rest, 
which  distinguishes  them,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  bend 
observable  at  that  part  ^. 

.  Variations  of  the  kind  we  are  considering  are  also  ob« 
servable  in  the  clavoj  or  knob,  in  which  antennae  often 
terminatew  You  have  doubdess  observed  that  the  !»• 
mellated  clava  of  the  antennae  of  the  common  cockchafer 
is  much  longer  and  more  conspicuous  in  some  individuals 
than  in  others — the  long  clava  belongs  to  the  male  ^«  In 
iM^other  species,  M.  FuUo^  that  of  this  sex  is  nine  or  ten 
times  the  length  of  that  of  the  other.  In  Calymbetes 
serricomisj  a  water-beetle,  the  male  has  a  serrated  clava 
of  four  joints.  In  Dorcatoma  dresdensis  S  and  also  Eruh 
plium  damicome,  two  beetles,  it  is  nearly  branched  in  the 

*  Plate  XI.  Fio.  22.  ^  K.  Diet  d*HUL  Nat.  xiv.  395. 
*=  Platk  XII.  Fio.  7.            *  Plati  XXV.  Fio.  K 

•  Ibid.  Fio.  21. 
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malty  but  much  less  so  in  the  female.  In  a  little  destruc- 
dve  beetle,  common  in  our  houses  {Aitagenus  PeUio\ 
in  the  latter  it  is  very  short,  but  in  the  former  it  is  very 
long^  and  nearly  formed  by  a  single  joint.  In  Eurhinus 
Kirby,  a  New  Holland  genus  of  the  weevil-tribe,  in  the 
male  the  last  joint,  also^  is  much  longer  than  it  is  in  the 
female  K  These  examples  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
principal  variaticms  that  take  place  in  the  antennas  of  the 
sexes,  and  of  the  wonderful  diversity  of  forms  in  this  re- 
spect to  which  mere  sexuality  gives  rise  amongst  insects. 
In  theses,  or  stemmatOy  this  diversity  is  less  remarkable. 
Latreille  has  described  two  ants,  Formica  contracta  and 
coecoy  in  the  neuter  of  which  he  could  discover  no  eyes^: 
in  the  former,  the  female,  however,  had  large  ones.  The 
male  he  appears  not  to  have  known,  but  it  probably  was 
not  destitute  of  these  organs ;  of  the  latter  he  was  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  workers.  The  neuter  of  Myr^ 
mica  rubrcLy  another  ant,  has  no  ocelli  or  stemmata, 
although  the  male  and  female  are  provided  with  them  ^. 
They  are  discoverable  only  in  the  former  sex  of  that  sin- 
gular insect  related  to  the  ants,  MutiUa  etaropaa.  Other 
insects  differ  in  the  size  of  the  eyes  of  their  sexes.  In 
the  hive-bee,  and  some  Ephemera^  the  eyes  of  the  drone 
or  male  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  worker  and 
female,  and  also  meet  at  the  vertex,  having  their  stemmata 
below  the  conflux;  whereas  in  these  latter  they  are 
widely  distant  ^.  In  Stratyomisy  Tabanusj  and  many  other 

"  Litm.  TVoiw.xii.  t  xxii./.  8.  e.  ^  ./*  $  . 

^  Hist.  Nat.  <Ui  Fourmu^  195—.  270—. 

'  De  Geer  ii.  1094. 

•*  Ibid.  650.    Mm,  Ap.  AngU  i.  ^  xi.  Apu  xx.  r.  t./.  2^^  <f .  U  xii. 
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two-wioged  fliesy  the  male  eyes  meet  at  some  point  b^low 
iiie  stemmata,  and  above  the  aQtennae*  In  the  former 
.they  touch  more  at  an  angle;  for  the  vertex  forming  a 
narrow  isosceles  triangle,  and  for  the  anterior  part  of  die 
£ice  one  nearly  equilateral :  while  those  of  ihejemale  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval.  In  Hepiatama 
and  Htematcpota  in  that  sex,  a  similar  interval  obtains; 
while  in  the  other,  afler  forming  a  minute  short  triangle 
they  miite  for  a  considerable  space,  and  then  diverging^ 
form  the  tace.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Tabanus;  but  in 
the  female,  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  eyes  is  much  narrower  than  in  these  two 
cognate  genera  of  the  horse-flies.  Ii^  some  others  of 
ibis  order,  as  Musca  Latr.,  the  ^es  of  the  male  do  not 
touch,  but  approach  posteriorly  much  nearer  to  ^acb 
other  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  In  a  few  instance^ 
.the  sexes  vary  even  in  the  number  of  their  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  size.  This  occurs  in  some  species  of  Ephemera  L, 
(£•  dipterOf  &c*),  in  which  the  male,  besides  the  com- 
mon lateral  ones,  has  two  large  and  striking  intenn^ 
diate  eyes,  that  sit  upon  vertical  pillars  or  footstalks*. 

3.  The  TrunL  The  thorax  of  many  coleopterous 
males,  especially  of  the  Dynastida  and  Copridte  amongst 
the  petalocerous  tribes,  exhibits  very  striking  difforenoes 
from  that  of  the  fanale.  In  many  Lucani  the  lateral 
angle  is  more  prominent*  In  Anthia  it  is  bilobed  poste- 
riorly, while  in  the  last-mentioned  sex  it  is  entire  ^*  In 
Pharusus  camifex  MacLeay  {Copris  F.)  it  is  elevated  into 
a  plane  triangular  space,  with  the  vertex  of  the  triangle 

•^  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  39.    De  Geer  ii.  651.  659. 
^  Voct  CWifo;)/.  i.  /.  xxxix./.  47, 48.  ^ .  46.  ?  . 
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poiotixig  to  tlie  head;  but  in  the  female  it  is  cenvexi  with 
an  anterior  abbreviated  transverse  ridge  *• 
.   In  a  large  proportion  terrific  homsj  often  hollow,  like 
Ihose  of  the  head  lately  noticed,  arm  the  thorax  of  the 
male,  of  which  you  will  usually  only  discover  the  rudi^ 
meats,  in  the  other  sex.    In  the  first  place,  some  are  tm^* 
eoms^  or  armed  only  with  k  single  thcM^acic  horn,  which 
firequently,  in  conjunction  with  the  thorax  itself,  not  a  little 
resembles  a  tunnel  reversed :  of  this  description  are  Dy^ 
naties  HercuUsj  Tityus,  Gedeon^  Enema^  &c,  ^     In  the 
thcee  first  this  horn  is  ponrected,  or  nearly  in  the  same  line 
with  the  body;  but  in  the  last,  and  i>.  Pan^  it  forms  an 
angle  with  it;  and  in  D.  .S^ean  it  is  nearly  vertical^** 
In  D.  Hercules  it  is  very  long;  in  D.  Alcides^  and  THifH^ 
very  short;  in  the  two  last,  and  in  Ojytelus  Urieomn^ 
which  is  similarly  armed,  it  is  undivided  at  the  apex; 
but  in  D*  Gedean,  Pan,  bilobus,  &c«  ^  it  is  bifid  or  bilobed.- 
It  is  usually  rather  slender,  but  in  2>.  Charinaus  ^  and' 
aiobttSy  it  is  very  stout  and  wide.     In  D*  daviger  it  is- 
hastate  at  the  apex  ^.     In  D.  hastaius  it  is  short  end 
truncated  ^    Others,  again,  have  tno  thoracic  horns.' 
In  Copris  nemestrinus  these  are  discoidal,  diverging,  and' 
indining  forwards '.   In  PhwfumvsjUjriger^  they  are  late* 
ral,  triangular,  and  incline  towards  ea<ih  other,  M^th,  as' 
it  were^  a  deep  basin  between  them.     In  P.  splendidtius* 
they  sink  into  two  longitudinal  ridges,  most  elevated 

*  Oliv.  no.  3. i.  vi./.  46.  a.  ^.h,  $  . 

*  Ibid.  tXf.  h  iv.  x./.  31.  xi./.  102.  xii./.  114. 

«  IHd.  t.  xvn.f.  219.  •»  Ibid,  i  If.  2. 

«  IWd.  t.  xxiii./.  36.  ^  Ibid.  t.  n./.  7. 

»  Ibid.  i.  v./  40.  »»  Ibid.  xix;/.  1 7&- 

»  IWd.  <.  xii./.  115. 
►  Coprkjloriger  Kirby  in  Lmn,  Trttns,  xii.  306. 
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posteriorlyi  with  an  intervening  yalley  *•  In  P.  beUicouu 
they  are  posterior,  compressed,  truncated,  and  emargi- 
nate  at  the  apex,  and  include  a  basin  ^  In  Copris  Sabaus 
they  are  iperely  two  acute  prominences  ^. — J%ree  horns 
distinguish  the  thorax  of  many.  In  D.  Aloeus^  and  its 
.  affinities  they  are  arranged  in  a  triangle,  whose  vertex 
is  towards  the  head.  In  IX  AnUeus  ^  these  horns  are 
nearly  equal  in  length,  and  undivided  at  the  apex.  In 
D.  Titanus  ^  the  anterior  horn  is  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  bifid  at  the  apex ;  in  IX  Atlas  and  Endymion^j  both 
of  which  have  a  horn  on  the  head,  it  is  much  shorter. 
In  others,  as  in  Megasoma  Kirby,  the  vertex  of  the  tri« 
angle  is  towards  the  anus.  In  M.  JSfpkon  ».  it  is  longer 
than  the  anterior  ones,  and  bifid  at  the  apex;  m  M.la^ 
nigerum  they  are  equal  in  length  K  In  ilf.  Elephas  and 
AcUean^  it  is  merely  an  elevation  of  the  thorax;  in  the 
last  almost  obsolete.  In  Geohrupes  Typhous^  common 
on  our  heaths,  the  anterior  of  this  part  is  armed  by  three 
hori^ntal  horns,  the  intermediate  one  being  the  shorts 
est  '•  Copris  lunaris  also,  another  of  our  own  beetles, 
has  thre^  short  posterior  thoracic  horns,  two  lateral  and 
triangular  ones,  and  a  transverse  intermediate  elevadon, 
with  a  notch  in  the  middle  ^,  In  DynasUs  Neptunus  the 
horns  are  porrected,  the  middle  one  being  very  long,  and 
the  lateral  ones  shorty  Xn  22.  Gerj^on  the  point  of  the  la^ 

»  Olhr.  no,  S.  i.  ii./.  18,  ^  Ibid,  ^.xxii./  3f. 

«  Ibid.  t.  ix./.  85.  *  IWd.  t.  iii./.2g. 

*  Ibid,  t  xiS./.  194.  a,  '  Ibid.  t.  ▼./.  3a 
«  Ibid,  t  xxviii./.  242.  i,  xvlii./.  109. 

*  Md.  t.  xvL/.  m.  »  IWd.  /.  xxviii./.  «47^ 

*  Ibid.  /.  xv,/  138.  a.  /.  v./.  33. 
'  Samouelle's  Compend,  L  i,/.  1, 

"  Oiiv.  no,  3.  /.  T./.  36.  a.  '  Sckon,  Synofu  i.  <.  h 
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tieral  horns  is  towards  the  anns,  and  the  base  of  the  in- 
termediate one  covers  the  scutellum  *.  Others  hsLve/our 
(tf  these  singular  arms:  this  is  the  case  with  one  of  our 
rarest  beetles,  Botbocems  mobilicomis  K.,  which  has  four 
dentiform  horns,  the  intermediate  pair  being  the  short- 
est,  arranged  in  a  transverse  line  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax  ^  In  B.  quadridens  these  are  merely  teeth. 
In  Phameus  Faunus  ^  it  has  two  lateral,  elongated,  com- 
pressed, truncate,  horizontal  horns,  and  two  intermediate 
teeth*  Dynastes  Milan  has  a  still  greater  number  of 
horns  on  the  thorax  <^  the  male,  there  being  two  lateral 
anterior  ones  and  three  posterior  ones — ^the  intermediate 
being  the  longest';  and  Copris  Antenar  Fabridus  and 
Olivier  describe  as  having  a  many-toothed  thorax;  and 
from  the  figure  of  the  latter  %  the  male  appears  to  have 
seven  prominences. 

'  But  the  males  of  insects  are  not  only  occasionally  di- 
stinguished by  these  dorsal  arms — ^in  a  few  instances  they 
are  also  furnished  with  pectoral  ones.  The  illustrious 
traveller  Humboldt  found  in  South  Amer^  a  species 
of  weevil  [Cryptorhynchm  Spiculator  Humb.),  the  breast 
of  which  was  armed  with  a  pair  of  long  projecting  horns; 
and  I  possess  both  sexes  of  four  species,  three  at  least 
from  Brazil,  that  exhibit  in  one  individual  the  same  cha* 
racter.  One^  concerning  the  country  of  which  I  am  un- 
certain, recedes  somewhat  from  the  type  of  form  of  the 
rest,  and  comes  very  near  that  of  Rynchcenm  Sirix  F. ' 
In  the  individual  which  I  take  to  be  C.  SpiculcUor^  the 
pectoral  horns  are  very  long,  curving  upwards  at  the 

•  OUv.  no.  3.  /.  xxiv./.  «08.       *  Ibid  t.  x  f.  88. 

•  IWd./  87.  *  Ibid.  /.  xx./  185. 

•  Ibid.  t.  vi./.  4«.  «.  '  IWd.  ii,  83.  Curculio  t  xxlx./ 295. 
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apex»  and  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position ;  while  in  the 
three  others  they  are  macfa  shorter,  and  inclined  towards 
the  horiflEon.  The  males  of  some  species  of  .^ficrM^  as 
jB.  Bacchus  and  Pojndi\  are  also  armed  with  a  pair^of 
lateral  boms  or  spines,  which  may  be  termed  pectoral 
rather  than  dorsal. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  sexnal  characters  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  instruments  (^motion  attached  to  the 
trunk — ^beginning  with  those  for  Jlight.   In  the  female  of 
the  common  glow-worm  {Lantjn/ris  noctUuca)  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  elytra  or  wings  is  visible,  and  it  re- 
sembles a  larva  rather  than  a  perfect  itisect ;  yet  its  mate 
is  a  true  beetle  furnished  with  both.    The  same  circum- 
stance distinguishes  the  female  cockroadi  {Blatia)  and 
is  more  universally  prevalent  in  that  genus  than  in  Lam^ 
jn/riSf  in  which  a  large  number  of  females  have  both  dy-. 
tra  and  wings.   The  males  of  Bombtfx  antiqua  and  Gono^ 
stigma^  and  of  many  other  moths,  have  wings  of  the  usosX^ 
ample  dimensions,  while  those  of  their  females  are  merely 
rudiments.    This  is  the  case,  also,  with  some  of  the  icA* 
neumanidaK    In  the  tribes  of  Ants,  Termites^  Sec.  the 
neuters  or  workers  are  without  wings.    Amongst  the 
plant-lice  {Aphides)  there  are  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
some  of  which  have  wings,  and  others  not  ®.    Amongst 
the  Coleqptera,  the  female  of  Tenebrio  Molitor^  the.oom- 
mon  meal-worm,  has  elytra  and  no  wings;  while  the 
male  has  both  ^.^-Sometimes  these  organs  vary  in  size 
in  the  sexes :  thus  in  Aradus  Behdce  F.,  a  kind  of  bug, 
the  hemelytra  and  wings  are  narrower  and  shorter  in  the 

•  Oliv.  no.  81.  Atlelabui  t.  ii./.  97.  b.  28. 

^  De  Geer  ii.  t  xxxlf,  18—^.  *  Ibid.  iii.  21. 

*  Lesser  L.  I  185. 
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/emale  than  in  the  male  K  In  the  genus  Blaps  F.,  th^ 
jauefo  that  aims  the  apex  of  each  elytnim  is  longer  in 
jthe  former  sex  than  in  the  latter*  In  Ateuchus  gibbo^ 
sus  F.,  a  dung-beetle,  the  elytra  have  a  basal  gibbosity 
near  the  suture  in  one  sex  that  does  not  obtain  in  th^ 
other.  In  the  Orthoptera  order,  the  sexes  are  often  to 
be  known,  almost  at  first  sight,  by  a  difference  in  the 
veining  and  areolets  of  the  wings;  but  upon  this  I  en* 
Jarged  so  fuUy  when  I  treated  of  the  sounds  produced  by 
insects,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said ;  which  observation  also  applies  to  the  drums  which 
distinguish  the  male  Cicada  ^.  The  wings  of  some  but- 
terflies,  and  of  most  moths  and  hawkmoths  {Sphinx  L«), 
fure  fiimished  with  a  singular  apparatus  for  keeping  them 
steady,  and  the  under-wingfirom  passing  over  the  upper 
in  Sight*  This  appears  to  have  b^en  first  noticed  by 
Moses  Harris^  and  was  afterwards  more  fully  explained 
by  M*  Esprit  Gioma  ^.  From  the  base  of  the  under-wing 
proceeds  a  strong  bristle,  received  by  an  annulus  or 
•ockeft,  which  springing  between  'the  two  principal  ner- 
yuifes  of  the  upper-wing  terminates  in  the  disk  of  the 
wing !  in  this  annulus  the  bristle  moves  to  and  fro,  an4 
prevents  the  displacement  of  the  under-wing.  This  ap- 
paratus is  perfect  only  in  the  males,  which  alone  have; 
occasicm  for  l<Hig  flights;  the  females,  though  they  have 
often  several  bristles,  having  no  annulus  ^* 

.  The  other  instruments  of  motion,  the  legs^  also  differ  in, 
the  sexes.  In  some  instances  they  are  disproportionably 
long.   This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  anterior  pair 

■ 

•  Dc  Geer  lii.  308.  ^  See  above,  Vol.  II.  384—. 

«  Liim,  Tram,  i.  145.  135—. 
^  Ibid,  t  xiii./.  1.  2.(J.3.  $. 
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cf  some  beetles,  as  Macrqpus  langimamiSj  Scarabaus  langi" 
manus  L.,  in  which  they  are  so  long  as  to  make  the  males 
of  these  individuals  rather  inconvenient  in  a  cabinet. 
Amongst  British  beetles  Clytra  longimana  and  Curadio 
langimanus  Marsh,  are  also  remarkable  in  this  respect. 
In  some  other  males  the  middle  pair  are  the  longest;  as  in 
Anthophora  retusa  Latr.,  a  kind  of  wild-bee  ^.  There  are 
two  known  instances  of  remarkably  long /w^^rior  legs  in 
the  Capricorn  tribe,  which  I  suspect  belong  to  the  present 
head.  One  isjSa^'^^aAir/ipefOliv.*',  in  which  thehind-legs 
are  longer  than  the  whdie  body,  and  adorned  with  a  sin- 
gular tuft  of  hairs;  and  the  other  a  Clytus^  I  think,  which 
Mr.  MacLeay  purchased  from  the  late  Mr.  Marsham's 
collection,  in  which  the  hind-1^  are  not  only  very  long, 
but  have  tarsi  convolute,  like  some  antenna?.  From  ana* 
logy  I  should  affirm  that  these  were  the  characters  of 
iiui^e  insects. 

To  come  to  the  parts  o(  legs.  Sometimes  the  coxa  of 
the  last  mentioned  sex  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  female  by  being  armed  by  a  tnucro  or  spine.  Thus 
the  male  of  Megachile  WUtughbieUay  and  others  of  that 
tribe,  h^ve  such  a  spine  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  anterior 
coxa^.  The  Trochanter  also  of  some  differs  sexually; 
and  you  will  find  that  the  posterior  one  of  the  male  in 
Anthidium  manicatum  is  of  a'difierent  shape  from  what 
it  is  in  the  female  ^*  In  Sphodrus  leucopththalmusy  one  of 
the  beetles  called  Mack  dors,  in  one  sex  the  same  tro- 


*  MoH,  Ap,  Angjt,  L  /.  xi.  Apis  **^  a.  2.  «.  /d./.  18. 
^  Oliv.  no.  68.  Saperda  t.  If,  8. 

*  Mon.  Ap.  AngL  i.  i,  viii./.  S8.  r. 

*  Ibid,  /.  ix.  Apis  ••.  c.  2.  /5./.  12, 
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chanter  terminates  in  a  long  mucro  or  spine  \  and  iii  the 
other  it  is  rounded  at  the  apex« 

Peculiar  characters  in  their  tkighs  also  often  indicsttf 
different  sexes.  In  Prionus  damicomis  there  is  a  short 
spine  at  the  apex  of  the  anterior  ones  in  the  female  that 
is  not  in  the  male ;  while  in  Macrqpus  langimanusy  at  their 
base  externally  the  male  is  armed  with  a  mucro,  which  I 
cannot  find  in  the  female  \  In  Scarabaus  longtmcmus  L« 
this  thigh  is  furnished  with  two  teeth  ^. — ^The  inierme-^ 
diate  thighs  also  sometimes  differ.  In  an  Onitis  from 
China,  a  variety  perhaps  of  O.  Sphinx^  those  in  the  male 
are  dolabriform,  and  in  the  other  sex  of  the  ordinary 
shape.  In  Odynerus  spinipes  they  have  on  their  lower 
side  two  sinuses,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  toothed.  The  posterior  thighs  are  sometimes  in* 
crassated  in  the  male,  and  not  in  the  female.  This  you 
will  see  in  a  weevil,  not  uncommon,  Apoderus  Betukty 
and  also  in  many  species  of  Cimbex  F.,  a  kind  of  saw-fly ; 
and  the  same  circumstance  distinguishes  the  latter  sex  in 
many  species  of  Lygeeus  F.,  a  kind  of  bug :  I  discovered 
this  from  L.  cruciger^  of  which  I  have  both  the  sexes ;  and 
firom  StoU's  figure  of  £•  Pharaonis  ^.  In  some  of  these 
the  female  thighs  are  enormously  large.  A  remarkable- 
variation  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  the  coleopterous 
genus  CEdemera  {Necydalis  L.).  In  (K  Podagrari€e  these 
Bmbs  are  incrassated  in  one  sex  and  not  in  the  other  ^; 
in  CE*  cdsrtdea  they  are  so  in  both  sexes;  and  in  (E.  ceram* 

*  Clairv.  Ent,  Helv.  ii.  t  xit./.  B. 

*  Oliv.  Jm.  no.  86.  /.  Hi.  iv./  12.  «  Ibid.  no.  3.  /.  iv./.  27- 

*  Ptmauet,  t.  iiL/.  20. 

*  M^.  Manham  has  made  two  species  of  this  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  viz.  Kecydaiu  Podagrarue  and  titnpiex. 
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bdides  in  neither.  In  Pelecinus  Poh/ceraidr  F^  (»ie  of 
the  Ichneumon  tribe,  or  an  insect  very  near  jit  from  Bra« 
vlf  these  thighs  in  the  female  are  armed  with  two  spines 
undemeadiy  which  are  not  in  the  male» 

The  anterior  tibia  in  Scarabaus  bmgimanus  L«  difier 
remarkably  in  the  sexes.  In  the  female  they  are  of  the 
ordinary  shape,  and  serrated  externaliy ;  but  in  the  male 
they  are  very  long,  incurved,  and  without  teeth  or  serra«« 
tures*.  In  the  males  of  the  genus  Onttis.  F.  they  are  bait 
Kke  a  bow,  and  acute  at  the  end ;  but  in  the  females  they 
are  fermed  on  the  common  type  \  In  Hispa  spmipes  F* 
they  are  armed  internally  with  a  crooked  spine  ^.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  sexual  variation  of  this  joint  of 
the  leg  may  be  seen  in  the  male  of  Crabro  cribarius  F« 
and  several  other  species  of  the  same  family,  in  which 
these  dbise  are  dilated  externally  into  a  concavo-ccmvex- 
plate,  or  rather  have  one  fixed  to  them  and  part  of  the 
thigh,  of  an  irregular  and  somewhat  angular  diapeS 
with  numerous  transparent  dots,  so  as  not  badly  to  rc^ 
semble  a  sieve:  whence  the  trivial  name  of  the  species. 
Rolando,  who  first  described  it,  fencied  that  this  plate 
was  really  perforated,  and  that  by  means  of  it  the  anipial 
actually  sifted  the  pollen ;  but  it  is  most  probably  for 
sexual  purposes.  In  another  species,  the  plate  is  oma« 
mented  with  transparent  converging  streaks.  In  the 
bee'tribes  {Anthophila  Latr.)  the  posterior  tibia  of  the 
woricing  sex  is  generally  bigger  than  the  corresponding 
part  in  their  more  idle  partners :  this  is  particularly  con- 

•  Oliv.  n.  3.  t.  xxvii./.  27.   ^  .  and  t  iv./.  27.  ^. 
b  Ibid.  t.  vii./.  58.  ^./.  57.  ?  . 

«  Ibid.  n.  95.  Hkpa  t.  i./.  4.  Plate  XXVII.  Pia.  «4. 

*  PI.ATE  XV.  Fio.  3. 
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spicuotis  in  the  genus  Eughssa^  in  tlie  females  of  whick 
diis  part  is  triangular,  very  broad  towards  the  apex,  and 
fitted  for  harrying  b  large  mass  of  pollen  paste.  The 
tibiae  of  tlie  males  of  some  Lepidoptera  are  remarkable  in' 
this  respect  That  of  Hepialus  Humuli  is  much  more 
hairy ;  but  in  H.  Hecius  it  is  a  dilated  mis-shapen  mass, 
without  a  tarsus,  and  with  long  scales  pendent  from  the 
disk  K  Diilerences  of  this  kind  also  occur  in  the  calcariit 
OT  spurs  that  arm  the  apex  of  the  tibi»  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  insects*  Thus  in  AcatUhopus  Klug^  a  singular- 
bee,  in  the  male  the  spur  of  the  intermediate  1^  is  dilated 
at  the  apex,  and  armed  with  six  strong  spines,  the  inner 
one  larger  than  the  rest^ 

But  the  part  of  the  leg  in  which  the  sexes  most  vary 
is  the  tarsus  s  and  this  variation  takes  place  both  in  the 
number  of  tlie  joints,  and  their  form  and  circumstances. 
The  first  case  has  been  observed  only  with  r^ard  to  cer* 
tain  species  of  Ctypiophagus  Herbst,  as  C.fumahis^  &c. 
in  whidi  die  female  is  pentamerotiSy  or  havingjft^  joints 
in  aU  the  tarsi;  and  the  rasle keteramerous^  orhaving^v^ 
joints  in  the  two  anterior  pairs,  and  only  four  in  the 
potieriar  ^.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  tarsal  joints, 
the  sexes  more  frequently  differ;  and  by  inspecting  this 
part,  especially  in  the  predaceous  and  carnivorous  Cb* 
leopttra^  you  may  often,  without  further  examination, 
ascertain  whether  any  individual  is  male  or  female. 
Even  in  the  sleuder-iboted  Cicindelida,  the  three  first 
joints  of  the  anterior  tarsus  of  the  male  are  more  dUated 
tihan  thetwo  last,  and  covered  underneath  with  a  brush' 

•  De  Geer  i.  t.  vii./.  14, 15. 

*  Coquebert  lausl.  Icon.  i.  /  vi  /  6.  Kate  XXVIL  Fio.  Z2. 
<"  Illig.  Mag.  iv.  214.  Gyllenhal.  Insect.  Suec.  i.  168. 
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of  stiffish  hair ;  in  the  female  all  are  equally  slender,  and 
not  so  hairy.  In  Carabus^  Feronia^  &c.  Latr.  theybtir  first 
joints  of  these  tarsi  in  the  males  are  dilated,  and  famished 
with  a  brush  or  cushion :  in  the  Silphid^f  also^  the  same: 
circumstance  takes  place.  In  Harpalus  Latr.,  and  Sil^ 
pka  americana^  Xh&four  anterior  ones  are  similarly  formed 
in  this  respect  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sexual 
characters,  in  this  tribe  of  insects,  that  distinguish  the 
males,  are  those  orbicular  patellae,  furnished  below  with 
suckers  of  various  sizes,  and  formed  by  the  three  first 
joints  of  the  tarsus,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ify' 
tiscicUej  &c. ;  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  these 
more  fiilly  in  another  Letter,  I  shall  only  allude  to  them 
now.  The  second  pair  of  tarsi  have  in  these  also  the 
three  first  joints  dilated  and  cushioned  *.  In  Hydro^ 
phibis  piceus^  another  water-beetle,  the  fifth  joint  of  the 
tarsus  is  dilated  externally,  so  as  to  form  nearly  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  ^.  Christian,  a  German  writer  on  the  Hy* 
menoptera^  has  described  some  very  singular  appendages 
which  he  observed  on  the  first  joint  of  the  four  posterior 
tarsi  of  Xylocopa  latipes  F.  These  were  battledore* 
shaped  membranaceous  laminae,  with  a  reticulated  sur- 
face^ of  a  pale  colour;  which  were  fixed  in  pairs  by  die 
intervention  of  a  footstalk  to  the  above  joint,  on  which 
they  sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred :  the 
use  of  which,  he  conjectures,  is  the  collection  of  pollen  ^ 
I  possess  two  specimens  of  this  bee;  one  has  none  of 
these  appendages,  and  on  the  other  I  can  discover  them 
only  in  one  of  the  tarsi — ttom  which  circumstance  I  am. 

•  Plate  XV.  Fig.  9.  *  Ibid.  Fio.  8. 

«  Christ.  Hymenopt,  118.  t  iv./.  3. 
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led  to  conjecture  that,  like  the  supposed  Clavarue  that 
were  imagined  to  grow  on  some  humble-bees,  but  which 
are  now  ascertained  to  be  the  anthers  of  flowers — ^these 
also  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Flora,  and  are  spoils  which 
the  bee  in  question  I^as  fHched  from  the  blossom  of  some 
plant.  The  individuals  that  have  been  thus  circum« 
stanced  are  males ;  whether  the  female  is  guilty  of  simi- 
lar spoliations  is  not  known.  In  my  specimen  there  are 
no  traces  of  them.  In  many  bees,  the  first  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  is  much  larger  in  the  females  and  workers 
than  in  the  males;  but  in  the  hive-bee  this  joint  is  larg- 
est in  the  latter  *.  In  Beris  clampes  and  Empzs  nigroj 
two  flieS)  the  joint  in  question  is  large  and  thick  in  the 
male^  but  slender  in  the  female.  The  penultimate  tarsal 
joint  in  the  posterior  legs  is  dilated  internally,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  mucro  in  one  sex  oi  ^noplognatkus  Dytiscoi' 
des  oi  Mr.  W.  MacLeay  ^.  In  some  insects  the  anterior 
tarsus  of  the  males  has  been  supposed  to  be  altogether 
wanting :  I  allude  to  the  petalocerous  genus  Onitis  F. ; 
but  I  have  a  specimen  of  Onitis  ApeUes  of  this  sex,  or  a 
species  nearly  related  to  it,  in  which  one  of  these  tarsi 
is  to  be  found  ^ ;  which,  though  very  slender,  consists  of 
five  joints,  and  is  armed  with  a  double  claw:  firom  which 
circumstance  it  may,  I  think,  be  concluded,  that  although, 
as  in  PkarusuSi  these  tarsi  are  very  minute,  they  are  not 
wanting.  What  renders  this  more  probable  is,  a  circum- 
stance which  every  collector  of  insects,  who  has  many 
specimens  of  Mr.  W.  MacLeay's  Scarabieida  in  his  ca- 
binet,  must  have  noticed :  namely,  that  in  all,  except  Co- 

•  Moru  Ap.  AngL  h  L  xl  ApU  ••.  e.  1.  S ./.  8.  e.  and  U  xii.  ••. 
•.  1.  neut./.  19.  c. 
«►  Hot,  Eniomolog.  144.  *  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  45.  a* 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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jrris  and  OntkopkagtiSy  the  anterior  tarsi  are  usually  broken 
off.  Out  of  seventeen  individuals  of  Scarabteus  MacLeay 
in  my  own,  not  a  single  one  has  a  relic  of  an  anterior  tar- 
sus ;  and  scarcely  one  in  a  much  greater  number  of  PAa« 
tuei.  The  tarsus  m  question  in  the  nobler  sex  in  Crabro, 
at  least  in  C  cribrarius  and  its  afiinities,  is  also  very  short, 
especially  the  three  intermediate  joints ;  but  at  the  same 
time  very  broad  and  flati  In  the  species  just  named,  the 
external  claw  forms  a  kind  of  hook;  and  in  the  rest  it  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  other  *.  The  claiosy  indeed, 
occasionally  vary  in  the  sexes  in  other  Hymenoptera : 
thus  in  Melecta  Latr.,  a  kind  of  bee,  in  the  female  they 
are  intire,  but  in  the  male  they  are  furnished  with  an  in- 
ternal submembranaceous  tooth  or  process  ^.  In  Cceli" 
oxys  conica  and  others,  those  of  the  latter  sex  are  bifid  at 
the  apex,  but  those  of  the  former  acute  ^.  In  MegachtU^ 
the  male  claw  is  as  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  while 
the  female  has  a  lateral  tooth  ^;  and  a  similar  character 
distinguishes  the  sexes  in  the  hive-bee  ^. 

3.  The  abdomen.  This  part  affords  many  external 
sexual  characters,  whether  we  consider  its  general  shape; 
the  number  of  segments  that  compose  it;  its  base,  mid- 
dle, or  extremity. 

In  general  shape  it  often  differs  in  the  sexes.  Thus, 
the  abdomen  of  female  TipuUe  is  lanceolate;  that  of  the 
male  cylindrical,  and  thickest  at  the  extremity  ^     In 

•  De  Geer  iL  t,  xxvili./.  2. 

^  Mm,Ap.  AngLuL  v.  Apis  ••.  a./  10.  ^.  11.  ?  . 
«  Ibid,  t  vii.  Apis  ♦•.  c.  1.  «.  17.  ?  .  18.  ^ . 
^  /*id.^.viii./.  30.  ^.31.  ?. 

•  Ibid,  t,  xi.  Apis  *♦.  e.  1.  mas./-  9.  t,  xii.  Apis  ••.  e.  1.  fein. /.  9. 
and  neut./.  2i.  '  De  Geer  vi.  t.  xviii./.  12,  13. 
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Molorckus  F.  it  is  convex  above  in  the  former,  and  flat 
in  the  latter, — the  female  of  this  beetle  not  unaptly  repre- 
senting some  female  Ichneumons  in  this  respect,  and  the 
male  their  males  *•  In  Andrena  it  is  oblong  in  the  one, 
and  lanceolate  in  the  other.  In  the  hive-bee  the  drones 
have  a  thick,  obtuse,  and  rather  long  abdomen ;  in  the 
females  it  is  long,  and  nearly  represents  an  inverted  cone; 
and  in  the  workers  a  three-sided  figure,  or  prism. 

The  number  of  segments^  also,  is  generally  different  in 
the  two  sexes — the  male  having  one  more  than  the  female; 
but  in  Dytiscus  marginalise  &c.  the  reverse  of  this  takes 
place :  the  female,  if  you  reckon  the  bipartite  half-con- 
cealed anal  segment  as  one,  having  seven  ventral  seg- 
ments, and  the  male  only  six.  She  has  also  eight  dorsal, 
and  the  male  seven. — In  the  ant  tribes  {Formica  L.),  the 
little  vertical  scale,  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  in  one 
description  of  them,  or  the  double  knot  in  another,  is 
less  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  In  a  very  singular 
male  insect  belonging  to  the  Vespida,  and  related  to  Sy- 
nagrisy  (which  I  purchased  from  the  late  Mr.  Drury's  ca- 
binet,) the  second  ventral  segment  sends  forth  from  its 
dbk  two  remarkable  parallel  very  acute  and  rather  long 
spines.  The  same  sex  of  Chelostoma  maxiUosa  has  like- 
wise on  the  same  segment  a  concave  elevation,  opposite 
to  which  on  the  fifth  is  a  cavity  which  receives  it,  when 
the  animal  rolls  itself  up  to  take  its  repose  ^.  In  another 
species,  C.  Campanularum,  the  segment  in  question  has 
only  a  tubercle  ^. 

On  the  second  segment  of  the  abdomen  of  some  spe- 

»  DeGeerv.  151  — 

^  Mon.  Ap.  AngL  i.  177.  t.  ix.  Apis  •*.  c.  2.  y./.  11. «,  rf. 
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cimens,  probably  males,  of  the  remarkable  Afirican  ge- 
nus Pnetmora  before  alluded  to  *,  there  are  thirteen  lit- 
tle elevated  ridges,  placed  rather  obliquely  in  an  oblique 
series;  and  gradually,  though  slightly,  diminishing  in 
size  towards  the  belly :  on  their  upper  side  they  are  flat, 
forming  nearly  a  horizontal  ledge,  but  on  the  lower  they 
slope  to  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  thigh  in  its  natu- 
ral position  covers  the  three  first  of  them,  and,  if  moved 
downwards,  would  strike  them  all*'.  I  conjecture,  there- 
fore, that  these  are  the  animal's  instruments  of  sound, 
imitating  the  harp  or  violin  rather  than  the  drum;  and 
that  die  thigh  acts  the  part  of  the  hand  or  bow.  He 
abdomen  of  these  insects  being  blown  out  like  a  bladdar, 
and  almost  empty  ^,  must  emit  a  considerable  sound  when 
the  thigh  of  the  animal  passes  briskly  over  these  ridges; 
and  their  different  length  would  produce  a  moduladon 
in  the  sound.  When  struck  with  a  pin,  they  emit  a  gra- 
ting noise. 

In  Staphylinm  spletidens,  ihe  penultimate  ventral  s^ 
ment  is  very  deeply  cleft,  and  the  antepenultimate  emar- 
ginate  in  one  sex,  and  intire  in  the  other.  In  &  laminar' 
iusj  an  allied  species,  the  penultimate  s^ment  is  cleft, 
less  deeply,  however;  but  the  antepenultimate  is  very 
short  and  intire;  while  the  fourth  is  extremely  long,  and 
rounded  at  the  margin,  appearing  as  if  it  was  only  an 
elevated  part  of  the  last-mentioned  segment;  for  which 
it  was  mistaken  by  Gravenhorst  ^  while  it  is  of  the  usual 
form  in  the  other  sex. 

•  See  abov^,  Vol.  II.  395. 

*  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  13.  Stoll.  Spectres,  &c,  t  xxv./.  99. 
«  Spamnan.  Voyage,  i.312 — . 

^  Coleopt.  Micropt.  16. 
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The  extremity  of  the  abdomen  or  its  arud  segments 
and  organs  furnish  a  variety  of  sexual  characters.  Some- 
times the  last  dorsal  segment  is  emarginate  in  the  male, 
and  not  in  the  female ;  as  in  Megachile  ligniseca^  one  of 
the  leaf-cutter  bees,  Cimex  iafnorrhoidalis^  &c.*  At 
other  times  little  lateral  teeth  are  added  to  this  notch,  as 
in  another  of  the  same  tribe,  3f,  WzUughbiella  ^.  Again, 
in  other  males,  both  the  ventral  and  dorsal  anal  segment 
are  armed  each  with  a  pair  of  teeth  or  mucros,  as  in 
Chelostoma  maxiUosa^.  In  Anthidium  manicatum,  an- 
other bee,  the  anus  terminates  in  five  spines  ^.  In  Cceli'' 
oxys  contea  of  the  same  tribe,  in  which  this  part  in  the 
female  is  very  acute,  that  of  the  male  is  armed  with  six 
points  ^  In  that  singular  Neuropterous  genus  Panorpa^ 
while  the  abdomen  of  the  female  is  of  the  ordinary  form, 
with  a  pair  of  biarticulate  palpiform  organs  attached  to  the 
last  retractile  joint,  or  ovipositor,  that  of  the  male  termi'^ 
nates  in  a  jointed  tail/  not  unlike  a  scorpion's,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  an  incrassated  joint  armed  with  a  forceps  ^.  In 
the  common  earwig  {Forfunda  auricularia)  the  two  sexes 
dififer  considerably  in  their  anal  forceps:  in  one  it  is  armed 
with  internal  teeth  at  the  base,  and  suddenly  dilated,  above 
which  dilatation  it  is  bent  like  a  bow:  in  the  other  it  is 
smaller,  without  teeth,  grows  gradually  narrower,  is 
very  minutely  crenulate  from  the  base  to  the  «id,  and  is 
stnugfat,  except  at  the  very  summit,  where  it  curves  in- 
wards. Misled  by  these  and  simflar  differences,  Mr.  Mar- 

»  Mon.  Ap.  An^L  i.  U  ▼iiL/  25.   Dc  Geer  iii.  265.  t  xiv./.  8. 
«»  Mon,  Ap,  Angl.  i.  t.  viii./.  24.    «=  Ilnd.  L  ix.  Apis  xx.  c.  2.  y./.  12. 
d  /^.  Apis»*.c.2.^./.  11. 
•  Ilnd.  L  vii.  Apis**,  c.  1. «./.  11, 12.  ?  .  13,  14.  <^. 
'  Plate  XV.  Fig.  12.  De  Geer  ii.  t  xxiv./.  9, 10.  ?  .  /.  xxv. 
/.2,3.  cJ. 
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sham  has  considered  them  (the  sexes  both  of  JPl  auricu^ 
laria  and  F.  minor)  as  distinct  species. 

The  tail  of  some  species  of  the  genus  Ephemera  is  fur- 
nished with  three  long,  jointed,  hairy  bristles.  We  learn 
from  Reaumur  with  respect  to  one,  that  diough  in  the 
female  these  are  all  equal  in  length,  yet  in  the  male  there 
is  only  a  rudiment  of  the  third.  On  the  belly  near  the 
anus  these  males  have  four  fleshy  appendages,  the  poste- 
rior ones  setaceous  and  long,  and  the  anterior  pair  Ali- 
form and  shorter.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
anal  forceps  of  other  insects  *.  In  Ephemera  vulgatOj 
described  by  De  Geer,  both  sexes  have  three  brisdes, 
but  those  of  the  male  are  the  longest;  and  he  describes 
the  forceps  as  consisting  of  only  a  pair  of  jointed  pieces, 
forming  a  bow  not  unlike  the  forceps  of  an  earwig**. 

V.  All  the  differences  I  have  hitherto  noticed  between  ' 
the  sexes  of  insects  occur  in  their  bodily  structure ;  but 
there  are  others  of  a  somewhat  higher  description  ob- 
servable in  their  character.  You  may  smile  at  the  idea 
of  character  in  beings  so  minute;  but  if  you  recollect  what 
I  formerly  related  to  you  when  treating  upon  the  socie- 
ties of  insects,  you  will  allow  that  something  of  this  kind 
does  take  place  amongst  them.  In  general  the  males  are 
more  fitted  for  locomotion  and  more  locomotive;  and 
the  females,  on  the  contrary,  are  necessarily  more  sta- 
tionary. And  this  for  an  obvious  reason : — ^the  law  is, 
that  the  male  shall  seek  the  female,  and  therefore  he  is 
peculiarly  giiled  for  this  purpose,  both  in  his  organs  of 
sensation  and  motion :  while  his  partner  in  many  cases 
has  very  simple  antennae,  he  has  very  complex  ones;  and 

•  Reaum.  vi.  494.  /.  xliv./.  3-11.        "  De  Gecr  ii.  /.  xvii./.  5—7. 
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whije  she  has  either  no  wings  or  only  rudiments  of  them, 
he  is  amply  provided  with  them.     Again :  amongst  the 
insects  that  suck  the  blood  of  man  or  beast,  such  as  the 
gnat  {Culea^)  or  horse-flies  {Tabanidcs\  it  is  the  female 
alone  that  is  bloodthirsty,  the  males  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  nectar  of  flowers  *.    But  the  difference  of 
character  in  the  sexes  is  most  conspicuous,  at  least  it  has 
been  more  noticed,  in  those  that  live  in  societies,  and  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  the  human  spe- 
cies.     While  the  females  and  workers  (which  are  now 
generally  considered  as  sterile  females,  in  which  the  ova- 
ries are  not  developed)  are  laborious  and  active,  diligent 
and  skilful,  wise  and  prudent,  courageous  and  warlike; — 
the  males,  on  the  contrary,  take  no  part  in  promoting  the 
common  weal,  except  merely  a  sexual  one.    Though  till 
a  certain  period  they  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
community,  they  take  no  part  in  its  labours,  either  in 
collecting  and  forming  the  public  stores,  or  in  feeding 
and  attending  the  young.   They  are  idle,  cowardly,  and 
inactive;  have  neither  art  nor  skill  of  any  kind,  and 
are  unprovided  with  the  usual  offensive  weapons  of  then 
species.   These  observations  in  their  full  force  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  hive-bee,  and  partially  to  the  other  social 
insects;  amongst  which,  if  you  consult  my  former  com- 
munications, there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  slothful 
character  in  the  males  ^. 

11.  Age.    There  is  less  diversity  in  the  duration  of  the 
lives  of  insects  in  their  perfect  than  in  their  larva  or  pupa 

»  iV.  Diet.  d^HisL  Nat,  xxxii.  443. 
^  See  above,  Vol.  II.  110. 118. 
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State.   Some)  like  several  species  of  Ephemer^Bj  live  <»Dly 
a  few  hours ;  some  never  even  see  the  sun  ^ :  others,  as 
flies,  moths,  and  butterflies,  and  indeed  the  majority  of 
insects,  a  few  days  or  weeks ;  and  a  comparatively  small 
number,  such  as  some  of  the  larger  Coleapterc^   Ottho^ 
pteroy  &c,  six,  nine,  twelve,  or  fifleen  months — a  period 
beyond  which  the  life  of  perfect  insects  rarely  extends. 
Some,  however,  certainly  enjoy  a  longer  existence  in  the 
perfect  state.  Mr.  Baker  kept  one  of  the  darkling  beetles 
{Blaps  Mortisaga)  alive  under  a  glass  upwards  of  three 
years.    The  rosep-beetle  {Cetonia  aurcUa\  Rosel  informs 
us  he  fed  with  fruit  and  moist  white  bread  for  as  long  a 
period^.     Esper  kept  our  most  common  water-beetle 
{Dytiscus  marginalis)  in  water  in  a  large  glass  vessel^ 
feeding  it  with  meat,  for  three  years  and  a  half  ^«     With 
regard  to  the  Arachnida^  from  the  very  slow  growtli  of 
Scorpio  europausy  Rosel  suspects  that  it  must  live  two 
or  three  years ;  and  Audebert  is  stated  to  have  k^t  a 
spider  for  several  ^.     In  this  respect  insects  follow  a  law 
very  different  from  that  which  obtains  amongst  vertex 
brate  animals.     In  these  the  duration  of  their  life  is  in 
proportion  to  the  term  of  their  growtli :  those  which  atn 
tain  to  maturity  the  latest,  in  almost  every  case  living  the 
longest.    In  insects,  on  the  contrary,  we  oflen  meet  with 
the  very  reverse  of  this  rule.   Thus  the  larva  of  the  great 


•  Vol.  1. 283.  »»  II.  i,  6. 

^  CIdrville  EtU.  Helvet.  ii.  214 — .  I  have  seen  it  asserted  in  some 
popular  work  on  Natural  Ilisiorj^,  (the  title  of  which  I  do  not  recol- 
lect,) that  Mantis  religiosa  has  been  known  to  live  ten  years ;  and  a 
Jlea,  when  fed  and  taken  care  of,  six.  But  this  is  so  contrary  to  eiqye- 
rience  in  other  coses,  that  the  statement  seems  quite  incredible. 

««  Rose!  III.  379.     -.V.  nicf.  d'Hist,  Nat  ii.  285. 
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goat-moUi  (^Cossus  ligniperda)  is  three  years,  that  of  the 
cabbage-butterfly  {Pieris  Brcusica)  not  three  months,  in 
attaining  maturi^;  yet  the  perfect  insects  live  equally 
long.  MeUlontha  vulgaris^  which  in  its  first  state  lives 
four  years,  as  a  beetle  lives  only  eight  or  ten  days  K 
And  some  Ephemeraf  whose  larvse  have  been  two  years 
in  acquiring  their  fiill  size,  live  only  an  hour;  while  the 
flesh*fly,  whose  larva  has  attained  to  maturity  in  three  or 
four  days,  will  exist  several  weeks. 

There  is  yet  another  anomaly  in  the  duration  of  the 
life  of  perfect  insects.  This  is  not,  as  in  larger  animals, 
a  fixed  period  liable  to  be  shortened  only  by  accident  or 
disease^  and  incapable  of  being  prolonged;  but  an  inde- 
terminate one,  whose  duration  is  dependent  on  the  ear- 
lier or  later  fulfilment  of  a  particular  animal  fimction— 
that  of  propagation.  The  general  law  is,  that  a  few  days, 
or  at  most  weeks,  after  the  union  of  the  sexes,  both  pe- 
rish, the  female  having  first  deposited  her  ^gs.  I^ 
therefi)re,  this  union  takes  place  immediately  after  the 
disclosure  of  the  insect  from  the  pupa,  their  existence  in 
the  perfect  state  will  not  exceed  a  few  days  or  weeks^  or 
in  some  cases  hoursj  as  in  that  of  the  Ephemera^  and  like- 
wise of  the  Phalana  Attaci  L.  &c.,  which  fall  down  dead 
immediately  after  oviposition^.  But  if  by  any  means  it 
be  put  off  or  prevented,  their  life  may  be  protracted  to 
diree  or  four  times  that  period.  Gleditsch  asserts,  that 
by  keeping  apart  the  sexes  of  a  grasshopper,  their  lives 
were  prolonged  to  eight  or  nine  weeks,  instead  of  two  or 
three,  their  ordinary  length;  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances Ephemera^  which  usually  perish  in  a  day,  have 

»  Dumcril  Trmtc  EUnnent.  ii.  8?.  n.  683.        «».  d^  q^^  X\,  288. 
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been  kept  alive  seven  or  eight.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  very  curious  fact,  which  has  not  received  from  phy- 
siologists the  attention  that  it  merits,  that  many  butter- 
flies and  other  insects,  which,  when  excluded  from  the 
pupa  in  summer,  perish  in  less  than  a  month,  live 
through  the  winter,  if  excluded  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  union  of  the  sexes  does  not  ensue.  It  is  probable 
that  the  great  age  to  which  Baker's  Blapsy  Rosel's  Ceto^ 
nioy  and  Esper's  Dytiscus  attained,  was  owing  to  their 
being  virgins  when  taken,  and  subsequently  kept  from 
any  sexual  intercourse.  A  parallel  case  happens  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom : — ^if  annual  plants  are  kept  from  seed- 
ing, they  will  become  biennial ;  as,  likewise,  if  they  are 
sown  too  late  in  the  year  to  produce  seeds. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  earlier  or  later  exclusion 
of  the  imago,  another  agent  has  probably  some  influ- 
ence. Bufibn  found  that,  other  circumstances  being  alike, 
the  silkworm-moths  placed  in  a  northern^  lived  longer 
than  those  exposed  to  a  southern  aspect :  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  stimulus  of  heat  shortens  the  lives  of  in- 
sects, and  consequently  that  cold  tends  to  lengthen 
them. 

It  must  be  observed  too,  that  as  the  death  of  the  fe- 
male insect  does  not  take  place  until  all  the  eggs  are  ex- 
cluded, the  term  of  her  life,  though  usually  short  in  the 
majority  of  species,  which  lay  their  whole  number  at 
once,  is  propordonably  long  in  those  which,  like  the 
queen-bee,  have  a  longer  period  assigned  them  for  this 
important  office.  Huber  affirms,  that  he  had  certain 
proofs  that  she  was  engaged  for  two  years  in  laying  eggs, 
all  impregnated  by  a  single  sexual  union  ^;  and  in  the 

•  Huber  i.  106. 
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females  of  most  insects  that  live  in  society,  several  months 
are  required  to  mature  the  last  eggs  that  are  in  the 
ovary.  There  is  one  tribe  of  insects,  however,  the  fe- 
males of  which  are  affirmed  to  survive  this  operation : 
I  mean  Dorthesia  Bosc ;  after  which  they  even  moult, 
though  not  so  often  as  before  *. 

I  formerly  related  to  you  the  singular  &ct,  that  the 
drones  in  a  beehive  at  a  certain  period  are  without  mercy 
slaughtered  by  the  workers  **.     A  fact  the  reverse  of  this 
is  recorded  by  Morier  with  respect  to  the  locusts :  he 
affirms  that  the  female,  when  she  has  done  laying  her 
eggs,  is  surrounded  and  killed  by  the  males.     He  says 
that  he  never  himself  witnessed  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  that  he  heard  it  from  such  authoriQr  that 
he  gave  full  credit  to  it  ^.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
seems  to  require  further  evidence  to  entide  it  to  such  cre- 
dit    These  are  instances  in  which,  by  a  law  of  nature, 
the  life  of  these  insects  is  shortened  by  violence.   It  does 
n<}t  appear  to  have  been  ascertained  how  long  those 
drones  live  that,  under  particular  circumstances,  as  stated 
in  a  former  letter  ^,  are  exempted  from  the  usual  slaugh- 
ter. 

I  am,  &c. 

•  K.  Diet,  (THist.  Nat.  ix.  653.  «»  Vol.  II.  173—. 

'  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  100. 
-  Vol.  II.  175. 
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TERMS,  AND  THEIR  DEFIXITION. 

rl  AVING  shown  you  our  litde  animals  in  every  states 
and  traced  their  progress  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect 
insect,  I  must  next  give  you  some  account  of  their  struo 
fure  and  anatomy.  And  under  this  head  I  shall  intro- 
duce you  to  a  microcosm  of  wcmders,  in  which  the  hand 
of  an  Almighty  workman  is  singularly  conspicuous. 
One  would  at  first  think  that  the  giant  bulk  of  the  ele* 
phanty  rhinoceros,  or  hippopotamus,  must  include  a  ma- 
chine far  more  complicated^  a  skeleton  more  multifarious 
in  its  composition— -covered  by  muscles  infinitely  more 
numerous-instinct  witha  nervous  system  infinitely  more 
ramified — ^with  a  greater  variety  of  organs  and  vascular 
systems  in  play,  than  an  animal  that  would  scarcely  coun- 
terpoise a  ten-millionth  portion  of  it  Yet  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  fact;  for  the  Creator,  the  more  to  illustrate 
his  wisdom,  power,  and  skill,  has  decreed  that  the  mi- 
nute animals  whose  history  we  are  recording,  shall  be 
much  more  complex  in  all  the  above  respects  than  these 
mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest  and  the  flood.  Of  this 
hi  tlie  present  and  subsequent  letters  you  will  find  re- 
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peated  and  scarcely  credible  instances,  which  in  every 
rightly  constituted  mind  are  calculated  to  excite,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  those  sensations  of  reverence  and 
love  for  the  Invisible  Author  of  these  wonders,  and 
that  fidth  and  trust  in  his  Power  and  Providence,  which 
an  attentive  survey  of  the  works  of  Creation  has  a  natu* 
ral  tendency  to  produce.  And  you  will  not  only  be 
struck  by  this  circumstance,  but  equally  by  the  infinite 
variations  in  the  structure  that  will  present  themselves  to 
your  notice ;  and  that  not  sudden  and  per  saUtis^  but  by 
approaches  made  in  the  most  gi*adual  manner  tram  one 
form  to  another.  And  all  along^  where  the  uses  of  any 
particular  organ  or  part  have  been  ascertained,  if  you 
consider  its  structure  with  due  attention,  you  will  find  in 
it  the  nicest  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end :  a  circunv- 
stance  this,  which  proves  most  triumphantly,  that  the 
Power  who  immediately  gave  being  to  all  the  animal 
forms,  was  neither  a  blind  unconscious  power,  resulting 
irom  a  certain  order  of  things,  as  some  philosophists  love 
to  speak*;  nor  a  formative  appetency  in  the  animals 
themselves,  .produced  by  their  wants,  habits,  and  local 
circumstances,  and  ^ving  birth,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  to 
all  the  animal  forms  that  now  people  our  globe  ^;  but  a 
Power  altogether  distinct  firom  and  above  nature,  and  its 
Almightv  Author^. 


*  Lamarck  Hist.  Nat.  des  Anim.  sans  Vertebr,  L  311,  SI  4. 

^  Ibid,  162.  Compare  the  Systeme  des  Arum,  sans  Vertebr,  of  the 
same  author,  p.  12—, 

*  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus— that  the  Deity  concerns  not  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world  or  its  inhabitants,  which,  as  Cicero  has 
judiciously  observed  (De  Nat,  Deor,  1.  1.  ad  calcem),  while  it  ac- 
knowledges a  God  in  words,  denies  him  in  reality;  has  furnished 
the  original  stock  upon  which  most  of  these  bitter  fruits  of  modem 
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I  trust  that  what  I  have  here  advanced  will  excite  jour 
attention  to  the  subject  I  am  now  to  enter  upon ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  although  at  first  sight  it  may  promise 
nothhig  more  than  a  dry  and  tedious  detail  of  parts  and 
organs,  you  will  find  it  not  without  its  peculiar  interest 
and  attraction. 

This  department  of  the  science — ^the  Anatomy  of  In-* 
sects — ^may  still  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy;  and  consi- 

infidelity  are  grafted.  Nature,  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
enemies  of  Revelation,  occupies  the  place  and  does  the  work  of  its 
Great  Author.  Thus  Hume,  when  he  writes  against  miracles,  ap- 
pears to  think  that  the  Deity  has  delegated  some  or  all  of  his  powers 
to  n&ture,  and  will  not  interfere  with  that  trust  Eisaytj  ii.  7d — . 
And  to  name  no  more,  Lamarck,  treading  in  some  measure  in  the 
steps  of  Robinet  (who  supposes  that  all  the  links  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, in  which  nature  gradually  ascends  from  low  to  high,  were  ex- 
periments in  her  progress  towards  her  great  and  ultimate  aim — the 
formation  of  man.  Barclay  On  Orgamzaiion,  &c,  ^63),  thus  states  his 
opinion :  "  La  nature,  dans  toutes  ses  operations,  ne  pouvant  pro- 
cider  que  graduellement,  n*a  pu  produire  tous  les  animaux  a-Iarfois : 
elle  n'a  d'abord  form6  que  les  plus  simples;  et  passant  de  ceux-ci 
jusques  aux  plus  composes,  elle  a  etabli  successivement  en  eux  dif- 
fi^rens  systemes  d'organes  particuliers,  les  a  multiplies,  en  a  augment^ 
de  plus  en  plus  I'energie,  et,  les  cumulant  dans  les  plus  parfaits,  elle 
a  fait  exister  tous  les  animaux  connus  avec  I'organisation  et  les  fa- 
cultes  que  nous  leur  observons."  (Anim.  sans  Verlebr.  i.  123.)  Thus 
denying  to  the  Creator  the  glory  of  forming  those  works  of  cre- 
ation, the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  (for  he  assigns  to  both  the 
same  origin.  Ibid.  83),  in  which  his  glorious  attributes  are  most  con- 
spicuously manifested ;  and  ascribing  them  to  nature,  or  a  ceriam 
order  of  thingSf  as  he  defines  it  (214)— a  blind  power,  that  operates 
necessarily  (311);  which  he  admits,  however,  to  be  the  product  of 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  (21 6).  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  his 
esa;\\er  works,  in  which  he  broaches  a  similar  opinion,  we  find  no 
mention  of  a  Supreme  Being.  (See  his  Systeme  des  Animaux  sans  Ver^ 
tebres,  Discours  d'Ouverture.)  Thus  we  may  say  that,  like  his  fore- 
nmncr  Epicurus,  Re  toUit,  dum  oratione  relifiquU  Dettm,  But  though 
he  ascribes  all  to  nature  ;  yet  as  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  ani- 
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dering  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which,  from  the 
minuteness  of  the  objects,  oppose  themselves  to  the  skill 
and  instruments  of  the  entomological  anatomist,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  that  it  will  ever  attain  to  that  certainty  and 
perfection  to  which,  as  far  as  the  larger  animals  are  con- 
cerned, anatomy  has  arrived.  Yet  infinitely  more  has 
been  accomplished  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
new  accessions  of  light  are  daily  thrown  upon  it    When 


inal  forms,  he  refers  to  the  local  circumstances,  wants,  and  habits  of 
individual  animals  themselves ;  these  he  regards  as  the  modifiers  of 
their  organization  and  structure  (16^).  To  show  the  absurd  nonplus 
to  which  this  his  favourite  theory  has  reduced  him,  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention  the  individual  instances  which Jn  different  works 
he  adduces  to  exemplify  it.  In  his  SifstSme,  he  supposes  that  the 
web-footed  birds  (Arueret)  acquired  their  natatory  feet  by  frequently 
separating  their  toes  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other  in  their  efforts 
to  swim.  Thus  the  skin  that  unites  these  toes  at  their  base  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  stretching  itself;  and  thus  in  time  the  web-foot  of 
the  duck  and  the  goose  were  produced.  The  waders  (Gro/!^), 
which,  in  order  to  procure  their  food,  must  stand  in  the  water,  but 
do  not  love  to  swim^  from  their  constant  efforts  to  keep  their  bodies 
from  submersion,  were  in  the  habit  of  always  stretching  their  legs 
with  this  view,  till  they  grew  long  enough  to  save  them  the  trou- 
ble ! ! !  (13 — ).  How  the  poor  birds  escaped  drowning  before  they 
had  got  their  web  feet  and  long  legs,  the  author  does  not  inform  us. 
In  another  work,  which  I  have  not  now  by  me,  I  recollect  he  attri- 
butes the  long  neck  of  the  camelopard  to  its  efforts  to  reach  the 
boughs  of  the  mimosa,  which,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  thousand  years, 
it  at  length  accomplished  ! ! !  In  his  last  work,  he  selects  as  an  ex- 
ample one  of  the  MoUutcts,  which,  as  it  moved  along,  felt  an  incli- 
nation to  explore  by  means  of  touch  the  bodies  in  its  path :  for  this 
purpose  it  caused  the  nervous  and  other  fluids  to  move  in  masses 
successively  to  certain  points  of  its  head,  and  thus  in  process  of 
time  it  acquired  its  horns  or  tentacula  1 !  Amm,  sans  Vertebr,  1. 188. 
It  is  grievous  that  this  eminent  zoologist,  who  in  other  respects 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  science,  should  patronize  notions  so  con- 
fessedly absurd  and  childish. 
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we  consider  what  has  been  done  by  Malpighi,  Leeuwen* 
hoeck,  and  especially  Swammerdam,  we  admire  the  pa- 
tience^ assiduity,  and  love  of  science,  that  enabled  them,  in 
spite  of  what  seemed  insurmountable  obstacles,  to  ascer- 
tain, the  first  with  respect  to  the  silk-worm,  and  the  latter 
in  numerous  instances,  the  internal  organization  of  these 
minute  creatures,  as  well  as  their  external  structure. 
Reaumur,  and  his  disciple  De  Geer,  extending  their  re- 
searches, have  also  contributed  copiously  to  our  know- 
ledge in  this  branch  of  our  science. 

But  in  this  field  no  one  has  laboured  so  indefatigably 
and  with  so  much  success  as  tixe  celebrated  Lyonnet ;  and 
though  his  attention  was  confined  to  one  object— the  ca- 
terpillar of  the  goat-moth  {Cossus  ligniperda  F.),^-every 
one  who  studies  his  immortal  work  must  admire  the 
patient  and  skilful  hand,  the  lyncean  eye,  and  keen  in- 
tellect, that  discovered,  denuded,  and  traced  every  organ, 
muscle,  and  fibre  of  that  animal.  Much  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  proposed  works  <m  the  pupa  and  imago 
of  the  same  insect,  which,  he  informs  us,  were  far  ad- 
vanced*, were  never  finished  and  given  to  the  world. 
Our  regret,  however,  is  in  some  degree  diminished  by 
the  elaborate  work  of  M.  Herold  on  the  butterfly  of  the 
cabbage  {Pieris  Brassiae),  before  eulogized  ^ ;  in  which 
he  has  done  much  to  supply  this  desideratum* 

In  more  modem  times,  besides  Herold,  MM.  Latreille, 
lUiger,  Marcelle  de  Serres,  Savigny,  Ramdohr,  Trevi- 

•  Lyonnet  Traite,  &c.  Pref.  xxii.  Want  of  due  encouragement, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  caused  the  abortion  of  these  valuable  treatises. 
The  MSS.  are,  I  believe,  still  in  existence.  It  would  probably  an- 
swer now  to  publish  them. 

**  Sec  above,  p.  62—. 
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ranus,  Sprengel,  Aiuloin,  Chabrier,  and,  above  all,  M. 
Cuvier  in  his  celebrated  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
iomy^  have  considerably  extended  tlie  boundaries  of  our 
knowledge  in  tliis  department :  and  much  of  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  in  my  letters  on  tliis  subject,  will  be  derived 
from  these  respectable  sources.  In  the  exterior  anatomy 
of  insects,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  make 
some  material  additions  to  the  discoveries  of  my  prede- 
cessors ;  though  few  have  occurred  to  me  with  respect  to 
their  internal  organization. 

In  treating  of  the  anatomy  of  the  vertehrate  anitnak^ 
it  is  usual,  I  believe,  to  consider,  firsts  the  skeleton  and 
its  integuments,  whether  of  skin  or  muscle,  and  their 
accessories ;  and  afterwards  the  organs  of  the  different 
vital  functions  and  of  the  senses.  But  in  considering 
the  anatomy  of  Insects^  the  difference  before  stated  %  ob- 
servable between  them  and  the  sub-kingdom  just  men- 
tioned, as  to  their  structure,  renders  it  advisable  to  divide 
this  subject  into  two  parts — tlie  first  treating  of  their 
exteimal  anatomy,  and  the  second  of  their  internal. — 
I  shall  begin  by  drawing  up  for  you  a  Table  of  the  No- 
menclature of  the  parts  of  their  external  crust ;  its  ap- 
pendages and  processes  ^,  external  or  internal,  accompa- 
nied by  definitions  of  them ;  and  followed  by  such  obser- 
vations respecting  them  as  the  subject  may  seem  to  re- 
quire for  its  more  full  elucidation. 

Anatomists  have  divided  the  human  skeleton  into  three 


•  See  above,  p.  43 — . 

^  There  are  certain  processes  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
ternal  surface  of  the  crust ;  and  serve,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  it,  for 
points  of  attachment  to  the  muscles :  these,  though  completely  in- 
ternal, must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  external  skeleton. 

VOL.  III.  2  A 
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greater  sections — ^the  Head^  tlie  Trunks  and  the  Limbs. 
That  of  insects,  likewise,  is  resolvable  into  three  primary 
sections,  but  without  including  the  limbs  (which,  as  be- 
ing appendages^  and  therefore  secondary^  had  best  be 
considered  under  the  section  of  which  they  form  a  part), 
for  the  abdomen  in  insects,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body, 
being  covered  with  a  crusty  and  forming  a  distinct  part, 
may  be  properly  regarded  as  vl  primary  section.  And  in 
&ct  these  three  parts  may  be  received  as  primary  under 
another  view — the  head^  as  containing  the  principal  or- 
gans of  sensation ,-  the  trunks  as  containing  those  of  mo^ 
Hon :  and  the  abdomen^  as  containing  those  of  generation  ^ 
Under  each  of  tlkese  primary  sections,  I  shall  consider  its 
respective  organs,  members,  and  parts. 

You  are  not  to  expect  to  find  every  part  included  in 
the  following  Table  in  every  in^ct;  since  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  introduce  into  it,  the  most  remarkable  of  tliose 
that  are  peculiar  to  particular  tribes,  genera,  &c.  With 
respect  to  these,  I  shall  generally  refer  you  to  the  indivi- 
duals in  which  they  may  be  found. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Corpus  (the  Body).  The  whole  crust  of  the  insect; 
consisting  of  the  Exoderma  or  external  covering,  and 
the  Esoderma  or  internal  cuticle  that  lines  it**.  It  is 
divided  into  tliree  primary  parts,  or  sections — CaptUy 
Tinincus,  Abdomen. 

»  See  above,  p.  28 — . 

^  The  crust  which  covers  the  body  of  insects  is  lined  internally 
with  a  kind  of  fibrous  cuticle.  Query^  'Whether  in  any  degree  ana- 
logous to  the  Periosteum  of  Vertebrate  animals  ? 
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I.  CAPUT  (The  Head). 
The  Head  is  the  anterior  section  of  the  body ;  con- 
sisting of  a  kind  of  box  without  suture  or  segment,  which 
receives  the  organs  of  sensation  and  manducation.     It 
includes  the  Os^  Facies^  SubfacieSy  and  CoUtmu 

i.  Os  (the  Mouth).  That  part  of  the  head  which  re- 
ceives and  prepares  the  food  for  passing  into  the 
stomach.     It  includes  the  Traphi  *. 

1.  Trophi  (the  Trophi).  The  different  instruments  or 
organs  contained  in  the  mouth,  or  closing  it,  and 
employed  in  manducation  or  deglutition.  They  in- 
clude the  Labrunij  Labivmy  MandibuUe^  Maxilke^ 
Lingua^  KnA  Pharynx* 

A  Labrum  (the  Upper*lip\  A  usually  moveable  or- 
gan ;  which,  terminating  the  face  anteriorly,  covers 
the  mouth  from  abaocj  and  is  situate  between  tlie 
Mandibida  ^.     It  includes  the  Appendicular 

a    Appendicula  (the  Appendicle).   A  small  piece  some- 
times appended  to  the  upper-lip  ^.    Ex.  Halictus  $ 
Walck.  {MeliUa  **.  b.  K.) 

B  Labium  (the  Under-lip),  A  moveable  organ,  often 
biarticulate,  which  terminating  the  surface  ante- 
riorly, covers  the  mouth  from  beneath^  and  is  situ- 
ate between  the  MaxilUe  **.  It  includes  the  Men- 
turn^  and  Palpi  Labiates. 

a    Mentum  (the  Chin),   The  lower  joint  of  the  Labium, 

*  We  employ  tliis  term  instead  of  Inttrumenta  Cibaria  F.,  to  avoid 
circumlocution. 

•»  Plates  VI.  VII.  &c.  a',  and  XXVI.  Fig.  30-33. 

«  Ibid.  Fig.  30.  Mon.  Ap,  Angl,  i.  139.  MeliUa  *♦.  b.  /.  ii./,  4,  5. 

•»  PijiTEs  VI.  VII.  &c.  and  XXVI.  Fig.  23—29.  b'.   . 
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where  it  is  jointed ;  in  other  cases  its  base.     It  is 
usually  seated   between  the  base  of  the   MaxiU 

b  Palpi  Labiales  (the  Labial  Feelers),  Two  jointed 
sensif'erous  organs,  the  use  of  which  is  not  clearly 
ascertained,  which  emerge,  one  on  each  side,  from 
the  Labium^  mostly  near  its  summit^. 

G  Mandibul^  (the  Upper-jaws).  Two  transverse  late- 
ral organs,  in  most  insects  used  for  manducation; 
generally  corneous,  moving  horizontally,  and  clos- 
ing the  mouth  above^  under  the  Labium  ^.  They 
include  the  Prostheca^  Denies^  and  Mola. 

n  Prostheca  (the  Prostheca).  A  subcartilaginous  pro- 
cess attached  to  the  inner  side,  near  the  base,  of  the 
MandibuUe  of  some  Staphylinidce^,  Ex.  Ocypus 
similis  K.,  Creophilus  maxiUosus  K.,  &c. 

b  Dentes  (the  Teeth).  The  terminating  points  of  the 
Mandibular.  They  include  the  IncisoreSj  Laniariiy 
and  Molares  \ 

A  Incisores  (the  Qdting^teetk).  Teeth  somewhat 
wedge-shaped,  externally  convex  and  internally 

*  Plates  VI.  and  VII.  a ",  and  XXVI.  Fig.  34, 35. 

The  part  in  this  work  r^arded  as  the  mentum,  does  not  in  all 
cases  accord  with  what  MM.  Latreille,  Savigny,  &c.  have  regarded 
as  entitled  to  that  denOtninfttion.  Thus  in  Hymenapiera,  their 
Menium  is  what  we  term  the  Labium,  while  our  MetUum  is  the 
small  piece  upon  which  that  part  sits  (PIate  VII.  Fio.  3.  a'').  Tliis 
is  called  the  Fulcrum  in  Mon,  Ap.  Angl.  (See  i.  Explan.  of  the 
Plates.)  Our  Mentum  may  generally  be  known  by  its  situadon  be- 
tween the  hinges  and  base  of  the  MajeUke. 

fc  Plates  VL,  VII.,  and  XXVI.  b".  ^  IWd. 

•*  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  7.  c". 

•  Marcel  de  Serres  Comparaiton  des  Organet  dc  la  MaHicatian  dcs 
OrlAopteres.  7.  Ann,  dn  Mut,  11. 
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concave^.     Ex.  GryUotalpa  Latr.,  Chyllus  Latr. 
{Acheta  F.}»  &c.  &c. 

B  Laniarii  (the  Canine*teeth\  Very  sharp  and  usu- 
ally long  conic^  teeth  ^.  Ex.  Forfiada  L.,  Man^ 
its  L.9  LibeUula  L. 

C  MoLAREs  (the  Grinding-'ieeth).  Teeth  diat  terminate 
in  a  broad  uneven  surface,  fit  for  grinding  the  food  ^. 
Ex.  the  herbivorous  Orthoptera. 

c  MoLA  (the  Mela),  A  broad,  flat,  subrotund  space, 
transversely  grooved  or  furrowed,  observable  on  the 
inner  side  of  some  mandibles  that  have  no  grind- 
ing-teeth  at  their  apex  ^.  Ex.  Euchlora  MacLeay, 
Anoplognatkus  Leach,  Larva  of  Lucanus  ^. 

D  Maxilla  (the  Under-jcms).  Two  organs  moving 
subhorizontally,  fixed  on  each  side  at  the  base  of 
the  Labium^  and  often,  parallel  with  it — which  in 
masticating  insects  seem  primarily  designed  to  hol^ 
the  food ''.  They  include  the  Cardo,  Stipes^  Lobiy 
and  Palpi  maxillares. 

a  Cardo  (the  Hinge).  A  small,  transverse,  usually 
triangular,  corneous  piece,  upon  which  itieMaailki 
commonly  sits  ff. 

b  Stipes  (the  Sto/A:).  The  corneous  base  of  the  Ma^ 
ilia,  below  the  Palpus  \ 

c  LoBi  (the  Lobes).  The  parts  of  the  Maxilla  above 
the  Palpus  ^  They  include  the  Lobus  superior,  the 
Jjolms  ififerior^  and  the  Ungues, 

•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6.  c',  a", and  XIII.  Fio.  5,  a". 
•»  Plate  VI.  Fig.  1^.  K".  ami  XIU.  Fig.  5.  b  ". 

^  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  10.  c  ' .  '  Ibid.  Fig.  20.  d". 

•  Cuv.  AnaL  Comp,  iii.  323—. 

'  Plates  VI.  VH.  d'.  and  XXVI.  Fio.  0—15. 

P  Ibid.  c".  "^  Ibid,  f  .        '  ibid,  and  XXVI.  Fu;.  13-15. 
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A  Lob  US  Superior  (the  Uppet^lobe).  The  outer  lobe 
of  the  Maxilla^  incumbent  on  the  umer  one.  In 
the  Predaceous  Beetles  this  lobe  is  biarticulate  and 
palpiform^;  and  in  Stapfa/linus  dens^  &c.  it  also 
consists  of  two  joints  \  It  is  called  the  Galea  by 
Fabricius,  in  Orthoptera,  &c.  ^ 

B  LoBUs  Inferior  (the  Lower-lobe),  The  inner  lobe 
of  the  Maxilla^  covered  by  the  outer  one  **. 

C  Ungues  (the  daws).  One  or  more  corneous  sharp 
claws  which  arm  the  lobes  of  the  MkxiUa  ^  In  the 
Predaceous  Beetles  there  is  only  one  terminating 
the  lower  lobe,  with  which,  in  Cicindela^  it  articu- 
lates ;  in  the  Ortkoptera  and  Libellvlina  there  are 
several. 

d  Palpi  Maxillares  (the  Maxillary  Feelers).  Two 
jointed  sensiferous  organs,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
dearly  ascertained,  emerging  from  an  exterior  la- 
teral sinus  of  the  Maxilla  ^. 

E  Lingua  (the  Tongue).  The  organ  situated  within 
the  Labium  or  omergii^  from  it,  by  whidi  insects 
in  many  cases  collect  their  food  and  pass  it  down 
to  the  Pharynx^  situated  at  its  roots  above.  It  va- 
ries considerably  in  different  orders  and  tribes.  In 
the  Orthoptera^  Libeliuiina^  &G.  it  is  lingui/brtttj 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  Labium  ^i  it  appears 
also  distinct  in  the  lamelUcorti  beetles,  &c.^  In  many 

•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  3. d".  ^  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  11.  d'". 
«  Plate  VI. Fig.  6,  Ig.  d". 

^  Ibid.  Fig.  3,  6, 12.  and  XXVI.  Fig.  9,  10.  e'". 

•  Ibid,  VI.  Fig.  3, 12.  f". 

'  Plates  VI.  VII.  h".  XIII.  Fig.  1—4,  8.  h".  and  XXVI. 
Fig.  1—8.  »  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6, 12.  e'. 

"  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  26, 29.  e'. 
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Hymenoptera  it  emerges  from  the  Labium^  and  is 
fitted  to  collect  liquids  and  pass  them  downwards  ^. 
In  Formica  it  appears  to  be  retractile  K  In  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  insects  it  seems  connate 
with  the  Labium^  and  forming  its  inner  surface? 
According  to  circumstances  it  might  perhaps  be 
denominated  Lingua  or  Ligula.  It  includes  the  Po- 
raglossa. 

a  Paraglossje  (the  Paraglossai).  Lateral  and  often 
membranous  processes  observable  on  each  side  of 
the  tongue  in  some  HymenopterOf  &c.  ^ 

F  Pharynx  (the  Pharynw)*  The  <^ning  into  the  gul* 
let''.  It  includes  the  Epipharynx  and  Hypopha* 
rynXm 

a  Epipharynx  (the  Epipharynx).  A  small  valve  under 
the  Labrumy  that  in  many  Hymenoptera  closes  tlie 
Pharynx^  and  is  an  appendage  of  its  upper  mar- 
gin«. 

b    Hypopharynx  (the  Hypopharynx).    An  appendage 


*  Plate  VIT.  Fio.  %  3,  e'.^What  is  here  called  the  Lingua  in 
Hymenoptera  has  been  usually  regarded  as  ihe  Labium;  but  surely  that 
oi^gan  which  collects,  and  as  it  were  laps  the  honey,  and  passes  it 
down  to  the  Fharynx^  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  the  tongue. 
The  Labium  itself  i^pears  to  be  represented  by  what  has  been  caJled 
the  Menium^  and  the  true  Mentwn,  as  was  lately  observed,  is  at  the 
base  of  the  part  last  mentioned,  in  the  usual  situation  of  that  piece. 
ThiSy  though  long  since  noticed  (Kirby  Mon,  Ap.  Angl,  i.  103-^),  ha^ 
not  been  much  attended  to  by  modem  entomolo^sts. 

*»  Huber  Fourmis,  4 — . 

*  Plate  VIL  Fig.  2, 3.  and  XXVI.  Fig.  28.  i". 

*  Plate  VII.  Fig.  14.  r. 

«  Ibid.  Fig.  2.  k".  Th'is  is  M.  Savigny's  name  for  this  part.  It 
has  also  been  called  Epiglotsa,  LatreiUc  Organisation  ExUrieurc  da 
Imevtet*  185. 
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of  the  lower  margin  of  the  Pharynx^  observable  in 
Eucera  F.  * 

Hie  seven  organs  of  the  mouth  above  defined,  viz.  the 
Labmm,  Labium,  the  two  Mandibular,  the  two  Masullae, 
and  the  Lingua,  constitute  what  may  he  denominated  a 
perfect  mcuth^  peculiar  to  those  insects  that  masticate  their 
Jbod^.  In  those  that  take  it  by  suction,  the  Trophi,  to 
adapt  them  for  that  purpose^  assume  a  variety  offorms^ 
and  should  be  distinguished  by  as  many  appellations*  In 
almost  eoery  case,  however^  the  rudiments  or  representap- 
tives  of  the  above  organs  have  been  detected  by  the  elabo^ 
rate  researches  of  that  learned  and  aUe  zoologistj  *M.  Sa- 
"oigny^*  I  shall  next  subjoin  definitions  of  the  principal 
kinds  ofsuetorious  mouths. 

2.  Promuscis  (the  Promuscis).  The  oral  instrument  of 
HemipterOf  in  which  the  ordinary  Trophi  are  re- 
placed ^  by  a  jointed  sheath,  covered  above  at  the 
base  by  the  Labrum^  without  Labella  (Liplets)  at 
the  end,  and  containing  four  long  capillary  lancets, 
and  a  short  tongue  ^.  It  inchules  the  Vagina^  and 
Scalpetta. 


•  Vide  Savigny  Mem,  sur  let  Anim.  sans  Vertebr,  I.  i.  12 — , 

•  The  majority  of  Hymen opterous  insects,  though  they  have  the 
ordinary  Trophi,  are  not  masticators,  using  their  mandibtda  only  for 
purposes  connected  with  their  economy. 

^  See  his  Memcires  sur  les  Ammaux  sans  Vertebres,  I.  i. 

^  I  have  used  this  word  here  and  on  a  former  occasion  (see  above, 
p,  29),  perhaps  not  with  strict  propriety,  in  the  sense  of  the  French 
word  remplacrr,  for  which  we  seem  to  have  no  single  correspondiDg 
word  in  onr  Innijiiage. 

•  Plati:  VI.  isG.  7-0. 
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A  Vagina  (the  Vagina),  The  jointed  sheath  of  the 
Promuscisy  representiug  the  Labium  in  a  perfect 
mouth  *. 

B  ScALPELLA  (the  Lancets).  Four  pieces  adapted  for 
perforating  the  fixxl  of  the  insect,  which  when 
united  form  a  tube  for  suction.  The  upper  pair 
represent  the  Mandibuhe^  and  the  lower  the  Maje^ 
ilia  ^ 

S.  Peoboscis  (the  Proboscis).  The  oral  instrument  of 
Dipteratj  in  which  the  ordinary  Trophi  are  replaced 
by  an  exarticulate  sheath,  terminated  by  LabeUa^ 
and  containing  one  or  more  lancets  cohered  by  a 
▼alve*'.     It  includes  the  JTieca^  and  HausteUum. 

A  Theca  (the  Theca).  The  sheath  or  case  of  the  Pro* 
boscis,  representing  the  Labium  in  &  perfect  mouth  ^. 
It  includes  the  Bc^is,  and  LabelUu 

a  Basis  (the  Base).  The  whole  lower  part  of  the  TTkecOf 
from  the  mouth  of  the  insect  as  &r  as  the  LabeUoy 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Menr 
turn? 

b  Labeixa  (the  Liplets\  A  pair  of  tumid  lobes,  often 
corrugated  and  capable  of  tension  and  relaxation, 
which  terminate  the  Theca^  and  perhaps  represent 
the  termination  of  the  Labium  >  ? 

B  HLaustellum  (the  HausteUum).  The  instrument  of 
suction  contained  in  the  T^ca  K  It  includes  the 
Valvuloy  Cultelliy  and  ScalpeUa. 

»  Plate  VI.  Fig.  7, ».  b'.       •»  IHd.  c'.  ^  Ibid.  ^. 

<  Ibid.  VII.  Fig.  b,  6.  •  Ibid.  b'.  '  Ibid.  Fio.  6.  b'. 

.■  Ibid.  a.  The  Labella  have  been  usually  thought  confined,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  genus  Mutca  L. ;  but  they  may  be  traced  in  all  ge» 
nuine  Diptera,  i.  c.  excluding  Ilippobosca  L. 

»»  Plate  VII.  Fig.  5.  a,  c ,  d'. 
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a  Valtula  (the  Valvule).  A  corneous  piece  which 
covers  the  instruments  of  suction  above,  represent- 
ing the  Labrum  in  a  perfect  mouth  *• 

b  CuLTELLi  (the  Knives).  The  upper  pair  of  the  in- 
struments of  suction,  which  probably  make  the  first 
incision  in  the  food  of  the  insect;  they  represent 
the  Mandibtike  at  the  perfect  mouth  ^. 

c  ScALPELLA  (the.  Laticets).  A  pair  of  instruments^ 
usually  more  slender  than  the  CidteUi^  which  pro- 
bably enter  the  veins  or  sap-vessels,  and  together 
with  them  form  a  tube  for  suction  ^. 

4.  Antlia  (the  Antlia).     The  oral  instrument  of  Lepi^ 

dqptera,  in  which  the  ordinary  Trophi  are  replaced 
by  a  spiral,  bipartite,  tubular  machine  for  suction^ 
with  its  appendages^.  It  includes  the  Soienarioj 
and  Fisttila, 

A  Solenaria  (the  Sclenaria).  The  two  lateral  subcy- 
lindrical  air-tubes  of  the  Antlia  ^ 

B  Fistula  (the  Fistula).  The  intermediate  subqua- 
drangular  pipe,  fonned  by  the  union  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  AtUlioy  which  conveys  the  nectar 
to  the  Pharynx  ^  These  two  branches  represent 
the  MaxUke  of  the  perfect  mouth. — >N.  B.  M.  Sa- 
vigny  discovered  the  rudiments  of  the  remaining 
Trophi  in  this  kind  of  mouth  ^. 

5.  Rostrulum  (the  Bostrulum).    The  orel  instnmient 


*  Plate  VII.  Fio.  6,  6.  a'.       ^  *  Ibid.  d. 

<^  Ibid.  d'.  It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  whether 
all  the  ordinary  Trophi  are  represented  in  every  Dipterous  mouth, 
the  numbfer  of  the  lancets  seeming  in  some  cases  to  vary. 

*  Plate  VI.  Fig.  13.  •  Ibid.  a.  '  Ibid,  b, 

*  Ibid.  Labrum  a';  Mandibulse  c ;  Maxillary  Pulpui  h". 
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of  Aphaniptera  {Ptdex  L.),  in  which  the  ordinary 
Traphi  are  replaced  by  a  bivalve  beak,  between  the 
valves  of  which  there  appear  to  be  three  lancets  *• 
It  includes  the  Lamirue,  Scalpelloj  and  Ligida. 

A  Laminje  {ih&Lamifue).  Two  corneous  plates  which 
are  laterally  affixed  to  the  mouth  of  a  flea,  proba- 
bly representing  the  MandibuUe  of  the  perfect 
mouth,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  beak  of  a 
bird  ^. 

B  ScALPELLA  (the  Zjuncets).  The  two  upper  or  outer 
instruments,  probably  for  making  an  incision  in  the 
skin ;  these  are  flat  and  acute,  and  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  MaxiUcB  of  the  perfect  month  ^. 

C  LiGULA  (the  Zf^gt/Za).  A  capillary  instrument  between 
the  lancets;  probably  representing  the  tongue  of 
the  periect  mouth  ^. 

6.  RosTELLUM  (the  RosteUum).  The  oral  instruments 
otPediculus  and  some  other  Aptera^  in  which  the 
ordinary  Trophi  are  replaced  by  an  exarticulate  re- 
tractile tube,  which  exerts  a  retractile  siphuncle. 
It  includes  the  Tvbulus  and  Siphunculus. 

A  TuBULUS  (the  Tubulet).  The  tube  €»r  retractile  base 
of  the  Mostellum. 

B  Siphunculus  (the  Siphunde)*  The  real  instrument 
of  suction,  which  when  unemployed  is  retracted 
within  the  tubulet 

Besides  the  aJlxyoe  variations  from  the  type  of  what  I 
call  a  Perfect  Mouth,  there  are  otJiers  in  which  the  paHs 
of  the  Trunk  appear  to  aid  in  the  conversion  qfthefbod^ 

»  Plate  VII.  Fig.  8.  ^  Ibid.  c'. 

^  Ibid.  d'.  MttxiUary  Palpi  h".  "  Ibid.  e'. 
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and  become  a  kind  of  accessory  Labium,  Maxilla,  Sfc. 
Titus  in  the  Myriapods,  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  assume 
a  Maxillary  ybrm  and  office  * ;  the  Presternum  those  of  a 
Labium'':  in  /A^  Arachnida,a&o,  the  anterior  Coxae  are 
accessory  MaxiUae.  In  this  Class,  likewise^  as  lias  been 
more  than  onoe  observed  ^,  the  representatives  of  the  inte- 
rior pair  of  Antennas  of  the  Crustacea,  are  thought 
to  assume  tfiejbrm  and  the  Junctions  of  suctorious  Man- 
dibles ^. 

iL  FAaES  (the  Face).  The  upper  surface  of  the  head  ^ 
It  includes  ail  the  parts  that  lie  between  its  juncticm 
with  the  Prothorax  and  the  LaJbrwn:  viz.  NasuSf 
Postnasus^  Fronsy  Vertexy  Occiput^  Gena^  Tempora, 
Oculiy  Stemmataj  and  Antenna. 

1.  Nasus  (the  Nose).    That  portion  of  the  face,  often 

elevated  and  remarkable,  situated  between  the  La-- 
brumy  Postnasusy  and  Geme,  and  with  which  the 
JLabrum  articulates;  called  by  Fabricius  the  Cb^ 
peus  ^  It  includes  the  BJiinarhum. 
A  Rhinarium  (the  Nostril^ieee).  The  ^ace  between 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  Nasus  and  the  Lahrum^ 
in  which,  in  vertebrate  animals,  the  nostrils  are  often 
situated  s. — N.  B.  This  is  remarkable  in  some  La^ 
mellicom  beetles^  as  Anoplognathus  Leach.  In  Ne- 
crophorus,  and  some  othersj  it  is  membranous^ 

2.  PosTNASUs  (the  Postnasus).     That  part  of  the  Face 

immediately  contiguous  to  the  Antenna^  that  lies 

•  Plate  VIL  Fio.  11, 13./'.  »»  Ibid.  Fjg.  1 1.  d. 

«  See  above,  p.  18,  &c.  •'  Platk  \  I.  Fig.  10.  c'. 

•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  1,  4,  10.  a.  '  Ibid.  a. 
«  Ibid.  g'. 
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behind  the  Nasus,  when  distinctly  marked  out — 
Ex.  SagrOj  Prosopis. 

3.  Frons  (the  Front).  That  part  of  the  Face  which 
lies  behind  the  Postnasusy  and  usually  between  the 
posterior  part  of  the  eyes.  This  is  sometimes  the 
r^on  of  the  Stemmata ;  or  they  are  partly  in  this 
or  partly  in  the  Vertex  *. 

4*  Vertex  (the  Vertex).  The  horizontal  part  of  the  Fa~ 
ciesy  next  the  front,  that  lies  behind  the  eyes  and 
between  the  temple$  ^.  This  also  is  often  the  region 
of  the  Stemmata. 

5.  Occiput  (the  Occiput).    The  back  part  of  the  head 

when  it  is  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  trunk  ^. —  £x.  Meloe^  RipiphoruSf 
Hymenopteroj  Diptera. 

■ 

6.  Gena  (the  Cheeks).     Those  parts  which  ]ie  on  the 

outside  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  eyes,  and  inter- 
vene also  between  them  and  the  Mandibula  ^. 
7*  Tempora  (the  Temples).     Those  parts  which  lie  on 
the  outside  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyes,  between 
which  the  Frons  and  Vertex  intervene  •. 

8.  OcuLi  (the  Eyes).    The  principal  organs  of  sight, 

most  commonly  two  in  number,  placed  in  the  sides 
of  the  head.  In  the  majority  they  are  compound, 
consisting  of  hexagonal  lenses.  In  the  Arachnida 
they  are  simple  ^ 
A  Canthus  (the  Canthtis).  A  process  of  the  face,  which 
enters  the  notch  or  sinus  of  the  eye  ^. — Ex.  Scara^ 
bieuslu.^  Cerambyx  L. 

9.  Stemmata  (the  Eyelets).     Two,  or  more  commonly 

*  Plate  VI.  c.  »»  Ibid.  d.  *=  Ibid.  e.  ^  Ibid,  f, 

•  Ibid.  g.  '  Plates  VI.  VII.  and  XXVI.  h. 
»  Plate  VL  Fig.  1.  and  VJI.  Fig.  2.  h'. 
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three,  convex,  crystalline,  simple  eyes,  observable 
in  the  Frons  or  Vertex^  or  common  to  both  *. — ^Ex. 
O^tkcptercc^  Hemiptera^  Hj/menqptera. 

10.  ANTENNiE  (the  Antenna:).  Two  moveable  and  joint- 
ed sensiferoas  organs,  situated  in  the  space  between 
or  before  the  eyes,  but  in  no  instance  beliind  them*'. 
They  include  the  Toruiusy  Scapus^  PediceUuSy  and 
ClavoUu 

A  ToRULUS  (the  Bed).  The  cavity  or  soc]^et  in  which 
the  base  of  the  Antenna  is  planted  ^* 

B  ScAPUS  (the  Scape).  The  first  and  in  many  cases  the 
most  conspicuous  joint  of  the  Antenme^.  It  in- 
cludes the  Bulbus. 

a  Bulbus  (the  JSe/^).  ThebaseofthejSrajtnis,  bywhichit 
inosculates  in  the  Torulusy  often  subglobose,  and  look- 
ing like  a  distinct  joint  \  It  acts  the  part  of  a  Rotuloy 
being  the  pivot  upon  which  the  Antenna  turns. 

C  Pedicellus  (the  Pedicel).  The  second  joint  of  the 
Antenna  ^ :  in  some  insects  acting  also  the  part  of  a 
Rotula  in  the  socket  of  the  ScapuSy  to  give  separate 
motion  to  the  Clavola. 

D  Clavola  (the  CtowZ<?/).  The  remainmg  joints  of  the 
Antenna  taken  together^.  It  includes  the  Capiitdum. 

a  Capitulum  (the  Kncb).  The  last  joints  of  the  Cla- 
vola when  suddenly  larger  than  the  rest  ''• 

iii.  SuBFAciES  (the  Subface).  The  lower  surface  or  under- 
side of  the  head '.  It  includes  the  Lora  and  Jugtdum. 

«  Plate  VI.  Fig.  4, 10.  VII.  Fio.  1, 2,  4.  and XXVI. Fig.  39— 41.i. 

»»  Plates  XI.  XII.  and  XXV. 

•=  Plate  VI.  Fig.  1,  2,  and  VIL  Fig.  1.  i'. 

^  Ibid.  XII.  Fig.  6,  9.  k'.  '  Ibid.  1".  '  Ibid.  1. 

«  Ibid.  Fig.  6.  m'.  >■  Ibid.  Fig.  6,  8-10.  m". 

»  Plate  VI.  Fig.  ^',  S.e. 
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1.  Lor  A  (the  Lor  a).  A  corneous  angular  machine  ob- 
servable in  the  mouth  of  some  insects,  upon  the  in- 
termediate angle  of  which  the  Mentum  sits,  ^nd  on 
the  lateral  ones  the  Car  dines  of  the  MaxilUe  ;  and 
by  means  of  which  the  Trophi  are  pushed  forth  or 
retracted  *. — Ex.  Hymenaptertu 

2*  JuouxuM  (the  Throat).  That  part  of  the  sub&ce 
.  that  lies  between  the  temples  ^., 

iv.  CoLLUM  (the  Neck).  The  constricted  posterior  part 
of  a  pedunculate  head,  by  which  it  inosculates  in 
the  trunk  ^.  It  includes  the  Nucha^  Gula,  and 
Myoglyphides. 

1.  Nucha  (the  Nape).     The  upper  part  of  tlie  neck'*. 

It  includes  the  Myoglyphides. 
A  Myoglyphides  (tlie  ilfttscZ^-wo/c^^s).   Notches  in  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  neck,  usually  two  in  num- 
ber, observable  in  Coleopterous  insects,  to  which  the 
levator  muscles  are  attached  *. 

2.  GuLA  (the  Gula).     The  lower  part  of  the  neck  ^ 

v.  CEvnAi40viinAGM A  {the  Cephalqphragm).  A  Y-shaped 
partition  that  divides  the  head  internally  in  Locusta 
Leach,  into  two  chambers,  an  anterior  and  posterior. 

IL  TRUNCUS  (The  Trunk). 

The  Trunk  is  the  intermediate  section  of  the  body, 
which  lies  between  the  Head  and  the  Abdomen^.  It  in- 
cludes the  Manitnmcus,  and  the  Alitruncus ». 

»  Plate  VIL  Fig.  2.  L  Mon.  Ap,  Angl,  i.  t.  xiii./.  \,a^e, 

^  Plate  VI.  Fig.  2.  m.  «^  Ibid.  i.  ««  Ibid.  n. 

'  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  1, 3, 4.  n'.    '  Plate  VI.  Fig.  2.  o. 

«  Plate  IX.  Fjg.  7, 10, 1 1,  &c.  and  XVI.  Fig.  4,  8.  B, 

*  M.  Chabricr,  in  his  admirat>le  AlcmoU^t*  tnr  le  Vol  dex  Insecles, 
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L  Manitruncus  (the  Manitrufik).  The  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  trunk,  in  which  the  head  inosculates,  or 
on  which  it  turns  '.  It  includes  the  Prothorax  and 
AfUepecttis. 

I*  Prothorax  (the  Prothorax).  The  upper  part  or 
the  shield  of  the  manitrunk,  in  Coleoptera,  Ortko^ 
pteroj  &a  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  7%o- 
rax  \  It  includes  the  Ora^  PatagiOf  Umbonesy  and 
Pkragma. 

A  Ora  (the  Ora).  The  indexed  or  inferior  lateral  mar- 
gin of  the  Prothorax^  separated  in  many  genera 
from  the  Antepectus  by  a  suture  ^. 

B  Pataoia  (the  Patagia).  Two  corneous  scales  ob- 
servable in  Lepidopteroj  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
trunk,  just  behind  the  head,  and  covered  with  a 
long  tuft  of  hair  **. 

C  Umbones  (the  Bosses).  Two  moveable  bosses  sur- 
mounted by  a  spine,  with  which  the  Prothorax  of 
the  Coleopterous  genus  Macrapus  is  armed. 

D  Phragma  (the  Phragm).  The  Septum  that  closes 
the  posterior  orifice  of  the  Prothorax  in  Gryllotalpa 
Latr. 

2.  Antepectus  (the  Forebreast).  The  underside  or 
breastplate  of  the  manitrunk,  and  the  bed  of  the 
Arms  ^.  It  includes  the  Spiractda  Antepectoralia^ 
Prostemiimy  Ante/urca,  and  Brachia. 

A  Spiracula  Antepectoralia  {the  Antepectoral  Spira* 
cles).   A  pair  of  breathing-pores  fixed  in  the  mem- 

uies  the  term  TYotic  Alifere,  which  suggested  the  terms  here  em- 
ployed. 

•  Plate  IX.  Fio.  3,  12, 16,  &c.        »•  Ibid.  Fig.  1, 2, 10, 1 1,  &c 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  2.  a'.  -  Ibid.  IX.  Fio.  4. 

•  Ib;d.VllI.FiG.  3, 11. 
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brane  that  connects  tlie  Antepectus  with  the  Medi-- 

pectus^. 
*B  Prosternum  (the  Farebreast-bone).    A  longitudinal 

or  other  elevation  of  the  Antepectus  between  the 

Brachial 
C  Antefurca  (the  Ante/iirca).     An  internal  Vertical 

process  of  the  AntepectuSy  consisting  usually  of  two 

branches,  which  afford  a  point  of  attachment  to 

muscles  of  the  Brachia  ^. 
D  Brachia  (the  Arms).    The  first  pair  of  legs  o{  Heay 

apodsy  the  direction  of  which  is  usually  towards  the 

head ;  when  spoken  of  witli  the  other  legs,  called 

the  Forelegs  *.  They  include  the  Clavicular  Scapula^ 

Humerus^  Cubitus^  and  Manus. 
a    Clavicula  (the  Clavicle).   Thejirst  joint  of  the  jBra- 

chiumj  answering  to  the  Coxa  in  the  legs. 
b    Scapula  (the  Scapula).   The  secondlomt  of  the  Bra" 

chium,  answering  to  the  Trochanter  in  the  legs. 
c   Humerus  (the  Humerus).    The  third  and  elongated 

joint  of  the  Brachiumy  answering  to  the  Femur  in 

the  legs. 
d    Cubitus  (the  Cubitus).    The  fourth  and  elongated 

joint,  answering  to  the  Tibia  in  the  legs.   It  includes 

the  Coronula  and  Calcaiia. 
A  Coronula  (the  Coronula).     A  coronet  or  semicoro- 

net  of  spines,  observable  at  the  apex  of  the  Cubitus 

*  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  12.  e'.        ^  Plate  VIIL  Fig.  2,  11.  rf'. 

«  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  7.  e\ 

<*  M.  Latreille,  in  his  Orgamsation  Exterieure  des  Iruectes  {Mem* 
du  Mus.  viii.  198.)  proposes  calling  the  fore-legs  of  Hexapods  Pro- 
pedes;  but  having  long  ago  applied  this  term  to  the  false  legs  of  ca- 
terpillars (see  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  288.  &c.),  we  shall  not  adopt  it. 

VOL.  III.  2  B 
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or  TMa  of  some  insects* — Ex.   Dilophm  Latr., 

Ftdgora  L. 
B  Calcaria  (the  Spurs).  See  the  definition  under  Pedes 

Postici,     They  include  the  Velum* 
a   Velum  (the  Velum).    A  membrane  attached  to  the 

inner  side  of  the  cubital  spur  in  Apis  L.  * 
e   Man  us  (the  Hand).    The  terminal  jointed  }^rtion  of 

the  Brachium,  answering  to  the  Tarsus  in  the  legs  ^. 

It  includes  the  PuLviUi^  Palma,  and  Digitus. 
f   PuLviLLi  (the  Pulvilli).     See  definition  under  Pedes 

Postici. 
g   Palma  (the  Palm).     The  first  joint  of  the  Manusj 

when  longer  and  broader  than  the  subsequent  ones, 

or  otherwise  remarkable;  answering  to  the  Planta 

in  the  legs  ^. 
A  Digitus  (the  Firmer).   See  definition' under  Pedes 

Postici.   It  includes  the  Ungula. 
a   Ungula  (the  CUtw^oint).   See  definition  xmAex  Pedes 

Postici.     It  includes  the  PoUeXf  Unguiculi^   and 
f  Palmula. 

a   PoLLEx  (the  Thumb).    A  small  accessory  joint,  at- 
tached to  the  Ungula  of  the  Manus  in  Mantis  F. 
/3    Unguiculi  (the  Claws).    See  definition  under  Pedes 

Postici. 
y    Palmula  (the  Palmlet).    A  minute  accessory  joint 

between  the  claws,  answering  to  the  Plantula  in  the 

legs.    It  includes  the  Pseudonychia. 
*  PsEUDONYCHiA  (the  Spurious  ClatDs).    See  definition 

under  Pedes  Postici. 


•  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  36.  «•.  ^  Plate  XV.  Fig.  0-9. 

^  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  59.  a. 
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ii.  AtiTRUNCUS  (the  Aliirunk).  The  posterior  segment 
of  the  trunk  to  which  the  abdomen  is  affixed,  and 
which  bears  the  legs  and  wings  *.  It  includes  the 
Mesothorax  and  Medipectus^  and  the  Metathorax 
and  Postpectus. 

1.  Mesothorax  (the  Mesothorax),  That  segment  of 
the  aiitrunk  which  bears  the  Elytra^  or  the  anterior 
pair  of  wings,  and  the  intermediate  pair  of  legs^ 
Jt  includes  the  Collare,  Prophragma,  Dorsoluniy 
Scutellumj  Frcenum^  and  Pm/stega. 

A  CoLLARE  (the  Collar).  Thejlrst  or  anterior  piece  of 
the  Mesothorax.  In  most  insects  that  have  a  con- 
spicuous Prothoraxy  as  the  Coleqptera,  this  piece 
appears  scarcely  to  have  a  representative ;  but  in  the 
LibeUvlina  it  co-exists  with  it,  and  is  more  con- 
spicuous ^.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  in  Ifyme^ 
noptera  and  Diptera. 

B  Prophragma  (the  Prophragm).  A  partition  of  an 
elastic  substance,  rather  homy,  connected  posteriorly 
with  the  Dorsolum^  which  passes  down  into  the  an- 
terior cavity  of  the  aiitrunk,  of  which  it  forms  the 

•  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3,  4,  1^—14,  16,  17.  IX.  Fig.  1,  3,  7,  8, 
10—12, 15.  •»  Ibid.  c. 

'  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7,  11, 12,  16,  19.  g.  The  Coliure  of  Hymeno- 
ptera  and  Diptera  has  usually  been  regarded  as  representing  the 
Prathorax  of  Coleoptera^  Orihoptera,  &c.  But  this  dif^rence  obtains 
between  them — the  latter  evidently  belongs  to  the  MtmUrunk,  and 
its  muscles  do  not  appertain  at  all  to  the  Alittmnk  ;  whereas  the  Co/- 
lare  as  evidently  is  a  part  of  the  latter,  its  muscles  belong  to  it,  and 
its  functions  in  assisting  in  flight  are  important.  These  reasons,  and 
others  we  shall  state  hereafter,  induced  us  long  ago  to  consider  this 
part  as  not  representing  the  Prothorax;  and  they  seem  to  have  in- 
duced M.Chabrier  almost  to  adopt  a  similar  opinion.  Sur  le  Foldet 
Intectci.  Ann,  du  Mus.  Seme  Ann.  414.  ct  4emc  Ann.  64 — . 

2b2 
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upper  separation  from  that  of  the  manitnink.  It 
affords  a  point  of  attachment  to  several  muscles  of 
the  wings,  &c. » 

C  DoRsoLUM  (the  Dorslet).  The  piece  which  lies  be- 
tween tlie  CoUare  and  SctUeUum^  to  which  the  pro- 
praghm  is  anteriorly  attached,  and  which  bears  the 
upper  or  anterior  organs  of  flight^.     It  includes 

'  the  PiercpegOj  Elytra,  Tegmina,  Hemeltftra,  AUr 
Superior  es,  and  TegtiUe. 

a  Pteropega  (the  WtTig-socket),  The  space  in  which 
the  organs  for  flight  are  planted.  That  for  the  se- 
condary or  under-wings  is  in  the  Metathorax^. 

b  Elytra  (the  Elytra),  The  upper  organs  for  flight, 
when  they  are  without  nervures,  and  uniformly  of 
a  thicker  harder  substance  than  membrane  whether 
corneous,  or  coriaceous;  lined  by  a  fine  membrane; 
and  when  closed,  united  by  the  longitudinal  suture '^. 
They  include  the  Axis,  Suttira,  EpipUura,  Abdoj 
and  Hypoderma,  and  are  peculiar  to  the  Coleoptera 
and  Dermaptera. 

A  Axis  (the  Axis).    A  small,  prominent,  irregular  pro- 
cess of  the  base  of  the  Elytrum,  upon  which  it  turns, 
.  and  by  the  intervention  of  which  it  is  afiixed  to  the 
Dorsolum,  in  the  anterior  wing-socket  *. 

B  Sutura  {Xh^SiUure).  The  conflux  of  the  sutural  or 
inner  margins  of  the  two  Elytra,  where  when  closed 
they  unite  longitudinally '^^ 

»    PLATEXXn.FlG.8,ll.A'. 

«»  Ibid.  Fig.  8.    Plate  VIIL  Fig.  3,  12, 14,  16.  IX.  Fig.  1,  7, 8, 
10—12,  15, 19,  21.  t'. 
*=  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  14,  20.  IX.  Fig.  1 1, 12.  and  XXII.  Fig,  8.  b". 
^  Plate  X.  Fig.  1.;  and  XXVIII.  Fig.  1—8,  10. 
•  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  3—5.  b"\  *  Plate  X.  Fig.  l.c'". 
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C  Epipleura  (the  Ejpipleura),  The  inflexed  accessory 
margin  observable  underneath  in  many  Elytra^ 
which  covers  the  sides  of  the  alitrunk  and  abdo- 
men*. 

D  Alula  (the  WtTiglet),  A  small,  membranous,  wing- 
like appendage,  attached  to  the  Elytrum  on  one  side 
and  the  Freeman  on  the  other;  which  probably 
serves  to  prevent  the  dislocation  of  the  former  ^.^^ 
Ex.  Dytisctts.  N,  B.  A  sithilar  organ  for  a  similar 
purpose  is  to  be  found  in  Blatta  and  the  Diptera. 

E  Hypoderma  (the  Hypoderma).  The  skin,  in  some 
species  beautifully  coloured,  that  lines  the  Elytra  ^. 
N.  B.  This  skin  is  also  found  in  some  Hemelytra,  but 
not  in  Tegmina. 

c  Tegmina  (the  Tegmina).  The  upper  organs  of  flight, 
when  of  a  uniform  coriaceous  or  pergameneous  tex- 
ture, veined  with  nervures,  and  lapping  over  each 
other *^.    Ex.  Orthoptera^. 

d  Hemelytra  (the  Hemelytra).  The  upper  organs  of 
flight,  when  they  are  corneous  or  coriaceous  at  the 
base  and  membranous  at  the  apex^ — Ex.  The 
heteropterous  Hemiptera.  They  include  the  Co- 
rium  and  Membrancu 

A  CoRiUM  (the  Cerium).  The  corneous  or  coriaceous 
part  of  the  Hemelytrum  ^. 


»  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  6—8.  cT".       ^  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  6.  e"\ 

«  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  2.  d'\ 

^  Ibid.  Fig.  19.  and  Plate  X.  Fig.  % 

*  The  upper  organs  of  flight  of  many  of  the  homopteroiu  section 
of  the  Hemptcra  seem  altogether  membranous,  and  may  almost  be 
included  under  the  term  AUe  Superioret. 

'  Plate  X.  Fig.  3.  »  Ibid./'". 
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B  Membrana  (the  Membrane).  The  membranous  part 
of  the  same\ 

e  Al£  Superiores  vel  Primari^  (the  Upper  or  /Vi- 
maty  Wings).  The  upper  or  anterior  organs  of 
flight  when  formed  of  membrane,  or  of  the  same 
substance  with,  the  under-wings  ^.  They  include 
\h&Axes^  Arece,  AreoUty  Neura^  StigmOj  Parastigmoj 
and  Lobulu 

A  Axes  (the  Axes).  Several  osseous  or  homy  pieces, 
by  which  the  wing  is  connected  with  the  Dorsolum^. 
One  usually  to  each  area. 

B  Areje  (the  Areas).  The  larger  Icmgitudinal  spaces 
into  which  the  wing  may  be  divided  ^.  They  in- 
clude the  Area  CostaltSy  Intermedia,  and  AnaUs. 

a  Area  Costalis  (the  Costal  Area).  That  part  of  the 
wing  lying  between  the  anterior  margin  and  the 
post-costal  nervure^  In  Hymenoptera  and  Z)/- 
ptera  it  includes  all  the  space  bounded  by  the  ner- 
vures  that  spring  from  the  postcostaL 

b  Area  Intermedia  (the  Intermediate  Area).  That 
part  of  the  wing  lying  between  the  costal  area  and 
the  interno-medial  nervure,  in  Diptera^  or  the 
Anal  in  Orthoptera,  Hemipiera,  Hymenoptera,  &c.  ^ 

c  Area  Analis  (the  Anal  Area).  All  that  part  of  the 
wing  which  in  Diptera  lies  between  tlie  interno- 

•  Plate  X.  Fig.  3.  g"'. 

«•  Ibid.  Fxo.  5—9, 11- 15.  and  Plate  XXVIII.  Fio.  18. 

«  Hid.  K". 

^  N.B.  In  the  Plate  the  CottalArea  is  red,  the  IfUenuediaie  white, 
and  the  Anal  yellow.  When  the  /Ti^me/^^ra  are  considered  a^  divided 
into  Areas,  the  Membrana  might  be  denominated  the  Apical  Area, 

•  Plate  X.  Fxg.  2,  3,  b\  f  Ibid.c. 
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medial  nervure ;  or  in  Orthoptet^et,  &c.  between  the 
anal  nervure  and  the  posterior  margin  *. 

C  Areoue  (the  Areciets),  The  smaller  spaces  into 
which  the  wing  is  divided  by  the  nervures.  They 
include  the  AreoUe  Basilaresj  Mediie,  and  Apicales. 

a  Areola  Basilares  (the  Bizsal  Areolets).  The  pa- 
rallel areolets  of  the  base  of  the  wing^. 

b  Areola  Media  (the  Middle  Areolets).  The  areolets 
of  the  wing  that  lie  between  the  basal  areolets  and 
the  apical  ^« 

c  Areola  Apicales  (the  Apical  Areolets).  Those 
areolets  of  the  wing  that  terminate  in  or  very  near 
the  apex  \ 

D  Neura  (the  Nervures).  Corneous  tubes,  for  expand- 
ing the  whig  and  keeping  it  tense,  and  to  afford 
protection  to  the  air-vessels— commonly  called  the 
Nerves.  They  include  the  Neura  Costalisj  Post' 
costalisy  Mediastinal  Extemo^media^  IntemO'mediay 
Analisj  Axillaris^  and  Spuria. 

a  Neura  Costalis  (the  Costal  Nervure).  The  first 
principal  nervure  of  the  wing,  close  to  or  forming 
the  anterior  margin  in  Lepidoptera^  Hymenoptera^ 
and  Diptera;  but  sometimes  remote  from  it  in  T^g- 
mina  ^     It  includes  the  Phialum  and  Hamus. 

a  Phialum  (the  Phial).  A  little  bag  to  receive  fluid  at 
the  will  of  the  insect,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
wing  is  increased.  It  is  found  also  in  the  under- 
wings  in  Coleqptera^^ 

■  Plate  X.  Fig.  2,  3.  d\  •  *  Ibid.  Fig.  7—15.  e-. 

«^  Ibid./.  *  Ibid.  g-.  «  Ibid.  h'. 

'  Chabrier  Sur  le  Vol  dei  Insecies,  Ann,  du  Mus.  Seme  ann.  4^ 
4eine  ann.  325—.  3d  Cahier  78. 
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j3    Hamus  (the  Hook).    A  Hook  fixed  to  the  Costal 
Nervure,  near  its  base  on  the  under-side,  in  the 
wings  of  some  Lepidopteroj  in  which  the  tendon 
runs*. 
h   Neura  Postcostalis  (the  Postcostal  Neroure)*   The 
second  principal,  and  often  strongest,  nenmre  of 
the  wing^     It  includes  the  Neura  Subcostales* 
a  -Neurje  Subcostales  (the  Subcostal  Nervures).  Ner- 
vuresi  springing  from  the  under-side  of  the  post- 
costal  nervure,  or  from  each  other;  called  the^r^^, 
secondy  thirdy  &c.  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  ^. 
c    Neura  Mediastina  {Mediastinal  Nervure).    A  usu- 
ally slender  nervure,  springing  from  near  the  base 
of  the  postcostal ;  between  which  and  the  costal  it 
intervenes.     In  the  Lepidoptera  Diurnoy  however, 
it  is  often  a  strong  nervure  ^. 
d    Neura  Externo-media  (the  Extemo-medial  Ner- 
xmre).    The  third  principal  nervure  of  the  wing  ^ 
It  includes  the  Neura  Subextemo-media. 
A   Neura  Subexterno-media  (the  Subextemo-^medial 
Nervure).    A  nervure  that  in  some  cases  intervenes 
between  the  extemo-medial  and  intemo-medial  ^ 
e  Neura  Interno-media  (the  Intemo-medial  Nervure). 
The  fourth  principal  nervure^.     It  includes  the 
Neura  Subintemo-media. 
A    Neura  Subinterno-media  (the  SubintenuMnedial 
Nervure).     A  nervure  that  sometimes  intervenes 
between  the  extemo-medial  and  the  anal'*. 

•  Linn.  Trans,  l  L  aciii./.  2. 3.  d.  ^  Plate  X.  Fig.  6—15,  r. 

^  Ibid,  fl #.        ^' Ibid.  Fig. 6.  *•.  •=  Ibid.  /•. 

f  Ibid.  Fig.  6,  6,  13.  b*.  «  Ibid.  Fig.  5—16.  m\ 
^  Ibid.  Fig.  5,  6",  13.  c». 
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f  Neura  Analis  (the  Anal  Nervure).  The  principal 
neiTure  nearest  the  interior  or  posterior  margin, 
with  which  it  includes  a  space  often  subtriangular, 
traversed  in  most  Diptera  and  many  Hymenoptera 
by  another  nervure;  and  in  many  Tegmina  and 
Hemelytra  by  several  *.  In  these  kinds  of  upper- 
wing  it  is  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  a  fold;  and 
the  part  between  it  and  the  interior  margin  seems 
often  capable  of  separate  motion. 

g  Neuba  Axillari  s  (the  Axillary  Nervure).  ITie  short 
nervure,  where  there  is  only  one,  intervening  be- 
tween the  anal  nervure  and  the  interior  margin; 
replaced  in  some  Muscida  by  a  spurious  ner- 
vure**. 

h  NsuRiE  Spuria  (the  Spurious  Nervures).  Very  ob- 
solete nervures,  sometimes  found  in  addition  to 
those  usually  occurring ;  as  in  SyrpAtis  ^. 

E  Stigma  (the  Stigma).  A  corneous  spot  or  plate,  sup- 
posed to  contain  fluid,  in  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
upper  wings ;  often  produced  by  the  conflux  of  the 
costal  and  postcostal  nervures  ^. 

F  Parastigma  (the  Parastigma\  A  corneous  spot  be- 
tween the  costal  and  postcostal  nervures,  distinct 
firom  the  Stigma  observable  in  the  LibeUulina. 

G  LoBULi  {LoSuli).  One  or  more  rounded  portions  of 
the  base  of  the  wing,  separated  from  the  rest  by  fis- 
sures peculiar  to  the  Muscida^  and  the  under-wings 
of  some  Sfymenoptera  ^ 

f    Tegvue  (the  TeguUe).   Small  corneous  concavo-con- 

•  Plate  X.  Fig.  6—15.  n\  ^  Ibid,  o\ 

«  Ibid.  Fig.  14.  p-.  ^  Ibid.  Fio.  11.  w". 

•  Ibid.FiG.  14,15.  »"'. 
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vex  scales,  whidi  in  many  OrdeRy  frtifahrly  H^ 

menopteroj  cover  and  defend  Uie  base  of  the  Upper- 
Wings  *. 
D  ScuTELLUM  (the  SctUeUum).     A  piece,  usually  tri- 
angular, which  follows  the  Dorsolum:  and  in  Cb- 
leoptera  is  often  only  a  continuation  of  it — placed 
between    the    base    of    the    Elytra    or    upper- 
wings  **• 
£  Frosnum  (the  Frcmum).    A  piece  that  lies  under  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  Scutellum  and  Dorsolum,  or  is 
adjacent  to  it ;  and  which  in  many  cases  connects 
with  the  base  of  the  upper  organs  of  flight,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  dislocation^  by  being  pushed  too  fiur 
outwards  <^. 
F  Pntstega  (the  Pnystega).   A  corneous  scale  or  plate, 
which  covers  certain  pneumatic  vessds,    usually 
supported  by  the  Scapularia^  in  Libelbdituzj  &c.  be- 
coming dorsal  ^. 
2.  Medipectus  (the  Mid-breast).   The  underside  of  the 
Jirst  segment  of  the  alitrunk^     It  includes  the 
Peristethium,  Scapularia,  Mesostemum,  Medi/urca, 
and  Pedes  Intermediu 
A  Peristethium  (the  Peristethium).     The  anterior 
piece  of  the  Medipectus,  which  intervenes  between 
the  Brachia  and  mid-legs  K 
B  Scapularia  (the  Scapulars).    Two  pieces,  (me  on 
each  side  the  Medipectus,  which  succeed  the  Peri" 
stethiwn,  and  lie  between  the  midlegs  and  the  Pte- 

»  Plate  IX.  Fig.  5, 11.  5".        »»  Plates  VIII.  IX.  XXVIIL  k\ 
^  Ibid.  r.  «•  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7.  m\ 

•  Plate  VHI.  Fig.  4,  13,  17.;  and  IX.  Fig.  3,  8,  12.  d. 
f  Ibid.  n\ 
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ropega  or  wing-socket  ^.  It  includes  the  Spiracula 
Scapularia. 

a.  Spibacula  Scapularia  (the  Scapular  Spiracles). 
Two  spiracles  observable,  one  in  each  scapular,  in 
Acrida  laurifolia,  &c 

C  Meso&ternum  (the  Midrbreastone).  The  elevated 
and  central  part  of  the  Medipectus^  between  the  mid- 
legs,  often  terminating  anteriorly  in  amucro;  some- 
times, as  in  ElaicTf  in  a  cavity,  receiving  the  ma- 
cro of  the  Prostemum  ^. 

D  Medifurca  (the  Medtfurca).  *  A  branching  vertical 
process  of  the  Endostemum^  which  serves  as  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  muscles  that  move  the 
midlegs  ^. 

£  Pedes  Inte&medii  (the  Mid^legs).  The  intennediate 
pair  of  legs,  consisting  of  the  same  parts  as  the 
posterior  1^  ^. 

3.  Metathorax  (the  Metathoraw).  The  posterior  seg- 
ment of  the  AlUrwicm^.  It  includes  the  Meso^ 
phragmOf  Postdarsolum,  Postscutelbmy  Postfrcmum, 
Pteurte^  and  Metapkragma. 

a  Mesophragma  (the  j9fi?5C!pAr£];gm)*  A  partition  of  a 
firm  consistence,  connected  by  its  posterior  margin 
with  the  Postdorsolumj  and  passing  down  vertically 
into  the  mid-chest;  serving  as  a  point  of  attach- 
ment to  several  of  the  .muscles  that  move  tlie 
wings  ^.     This,  with  the  prophragm,  forms  the  an- 

*  Plateb  Vfll.  IX. o'.  b  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  4,  8, 13,  I?. p. 
-=  Plate  XXII.  Fio.  6.  rf.       «•  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  4—6.  /. 

•  Pi.ate  VIII.  Fig.  3,    12.;  and  IX.    Fig.  1,  7,  10,   11,  12, 
15.  e. 

'  Plate  XX[I.  Fig.  9,  11.*'. 
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terior  cavity  of  the  alitrunk,  and  with  the  meta- 
phragm  it  forms  the  posterior  cavity. 

b  PosTDOEsoLUM  (the  Posidorsoltan\  The  middle- 
piece  between  the  mesophragm  and  the  Posiscu^ 
tellunu  In  Coleqptera  it  consists  of  a  tense  elastic 
membrane,  which  is  quite  covered  by  the  Meso- 
thorax^. 

c  PosTSCUTELLUM  {fkk^PosUiMelkmC).  A  narrow  chan- 
nel rmming  from  the  Dorsolum  to  the  Abdomen  in 
Coleopteroj  forming  an  isosceles  triangle  reversed. 
In  other  orders  it  is  either  a  triangular  elevation  of 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  Postdorsolum, 
or  a  distinct  triangular  piece  ^. 

d  PosTFECENUM  (the  Posifrcttwm).  In  Coleoptera  the 
part  of  the  Metaihorax  in  which  the  Postscutellum 
lies,  at  first  nearly  horizontal,  but  posteriorly  it  takes 
a  vertical  direction  towards  the  abdomen.  •  In  ge- 
neral it  may  be  defined,  the  part  that  intervenes 
between  the  PostscuUUum  and  the  Abdomen;  and 
which  in  many  cases  is  connected  vnth  the  posterior 
basal  margin  of  the  under-wings,  and  prevents  their 
bebg  pushed  too  far  forwards  «. 

c  Pleuea  (the  Pleura),  The  space  behind  the  scapu- 
lars, on  which  the  lower  organs  of  flight  are  fixed  *'. 
They  include  the  AUs  Inferiores. 

A  kLm  Infeeioees  (the  Under-^ings).  The  lower  or 
secondary  pair  of  organs  for  flight  ^  They  include 
the  Commtssuroj  Tendo,  Hamuli^  Pterygium^  Alula, 
and  Halteres* 

»  Plate  VIIL  Fig.  3,  12,  30.  and  IX.  Fig.  7, 10-12, 15, 20.  r. 
^  Ibid.  II.        '  ^  Plates  VIII.  IX.  XXVIII  v. 

*  Pl-\tes  VIII.  and  IX.  to\      *  Plate  X.  Fig.  4, 10. 
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a  CoMMissuRA  (the  Commissura).  A  joint  in  the  costal 
nervure  of  the  wings  of  Coleoptera^  where  they  bend 
to  take  a  transverse  fold  *. 

b  Tendo  (the  Tendon).  A  strong  bristle^  or  bristles 
observable  at  the  base  underneath  in  the  under- 
wings  of  many  Leptdqpteraf  which  plays  in  the  Ha- 
mus  of  the  upper-wings  ^. 

c  Hamuli  (the  Hooklets)*  Very  minute  hooks  in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin,  observable  in  some 
Hymenoptera,  by  which  the  under-wing  is  fixed  to 
the  upper,  to  cause  both  to  act  as  one  organ  in 
flight «. 

d  Pterygium  (the  Pterygium),  In  under-wings  this  is 
a  small  wing-like  appendage,  fixed  at  the  base  of 
the  wing  in  some  Lepidqptera  ^. 

e  Alula  (the  Winglet),  A  small  concavo-convex  sca- 
lious  appendage,  fixed  behind  the  wings  at  their 
base,  in  many  Diptera  \ 

f  Halteres  (the  Poisers),  Small  capitate  processes  or 
organs,  observable  under  the  wings  of  Dtpteroj  at- 
tended by  a  spiracle  ^. 

B  Metapnystega  (the  Metapnystega).  A  corneous 
scale  or  lamina  that  covers  the  pneumatic  organs 
in  the  Metathoraxy  situated  s<Hnetimes  in  the  Pleu-^ 
r<By  as  in  the  Coleaptera;  at  others  in  the  Postfrod- 
nuniy  as  in  TerUhredo  L. ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Libellulinay  between  that  part  and  the  abdomen  v. 


•  Plate  X.  Fio.  4.  o".  ^  Linn.  Trans,  i.  t.  xiii./.  1.  h.  3. a. 
<=  Kirby  Mon.  Ap.  Angl.  i.  /.  xiii./.  10. 

^  De  Gecr  ii.  t.  \x.f.  9.  d.  •  Ibid.  vi.  t.  u.f.  23.  a  a. 

t  Plate  IX.  Fio.  19.  p'". 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  7.  and  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  14.  k". 
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C  Metaphragma  (the  Metapkrc^rm).  A  nearly  verti 
cal  septum  or  partition,  attached  behind  to  the 
Postfrcenum^  and  usually  deeply  cleft  at  its  apex  in 
Ccleojptera^  of  a  rather  horny  consistence,  which 
forms  the  upper  separation  of  the  second  cavity  of 
the  Alitrunk  from  that  of  tlie  Abdomen^,  It  affords 
a  point  of  attachment  for  many  muscles  of  both 
dUtrunk  and  abdomen.     It  includes  the  Septula. 

a  Septula  (the  Sephiki).  The  lesser  ridges  and  par- 
titions raised  on  the  surfiices  of  the  metaphragm, 
and  on  those  of  other  parts  of  the  cavities  of  tlie 
trunk,  serving  as  points  of  attachment  to  various 
muscles  ^. 

4.  PosTPECTUs  (the  Postpecttis).  Tlie  underside  of  the 
second  segment  of  the  alitrunk  ^.  It  includes  the 
Mesostethiwn^  ParapleurcE^  Metasterrtum^  Postfvrca^ 
Operada,  and  Pedes  Postici. 

A  Mesostehium  (the  Mesostethhm).  A  central  piece 
between  the  intermediate  and  posterior  legs,  and 
bounded  laterally  in  Cdeoptera  by  the  Parapleura 
-^ong  the  middle  of  which,  where  it  exists,  the 
Metastermmi  runs  ^. 

B  Parapleur^  (the  Parapleura).  Two  pieces,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Postpectusy  included  between  the 
Scapularioy  Mesostethium,  and  Pleura  *.  They  in- 
clude the  Spiraada  Parapleuritica. 

a  Spiracula  Parapleuritica  (the  Parapleurilic  Spi- 
racks)*  Two  spiracles,  one  in  each  of  the  Para" 
pleurie  of  Teiyra '. 

•  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  10,  1 1.  x' ,  »  Ibid.  Fig.  9—11.  /". 
•^  Plates  VIII.  and  IX./.                  ««  Ibid,  y' . 

•  Ibid.  «'.  t  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  15.  w". 
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C  Metasternum  (the  Metastermm).  The  central  and 
often  elevated  part  of  tlie  Mesostethitm.  Its  anterior 
mucro^  in  Coleoptej-a,  often  meets  the  posterior  one 
of  the  Mesostemumj  and  sometimes  appears  to  form 
one  piece  with  it,  as  in  Hydrophilusj  and  many 
LameUicom  beetles.  Sometimes,  as  in  Ceionia  viU 
tkollisy  it  even  passes  between  the  armsj  and  covers 
the  Prostemumy  or  supplies  its  place.  Behind,  it 
often  terminates  in  a  bifid  mucro.  It  is  not  present 
in  many  Orders :  as  in  the  HymenqpUrOj  Diptera^ 
&C.  *    It  includes  the  Pectines. 

a  Pectines  (the  PecHnes).  Two  moveable  processes, 
fixed  one  on  each  side  by  its  base  below  the  posterior 
legs  to  th^Metastemum  in  Scorpio:  on  the  lower  side 
is  fixed  a  series  of  parallel  biarticulate  processes,  re- 
sembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb  ^. 

D  Postfurca  (the  Post/urea).  A  process  of  the  £n- 
dostemunij  terminating  in  three  subhorizontal  acute 
branches,  resembling  the  letter  Y,  and  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  the  Endostemum,  to  which  the 
muscles  that  move  the  hind-l^ps,  &c.  are  affixed  ^« 

E  Opercula  (the  Opercula).  Plates  that  cover  the 
vocal  spiracles  in  humming  insects;  and  likewise 
two  large  cartilaginous  plates  fixed  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  Poslpectus,  which  cover  the  T^pana 
in  male  Tettigonia  F.  ^  Perhaps  tliese  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  Metapnystega  in  a  new  situ- 
ation. 

F  Pedes  Postici  (the  Hind-legs).    The  pair  of  legs 

•  Plates  VIII.  IX.  a  f-  ^  P^'tk  XXVII.  Fig.  60. 

c  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  3.  A  f. 

•>  Plate  VIII.  Fio.  18 ;  and  XXII.  Fio.  13.  c  f. 
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aflixed  to  the  postpectus  *.    They  include,  the  Ace^ 

tabtduniy   Coxa,    Trochanter^    Femur,    Tibia,    and 

Tarsus. 
a    Acetabulum  (the  Socket).    The  socket  in  the  Post- 

pectus  in  wluch  the  leg  is  planted  \   It  includes  the 

Pessella., 
A  Pessella  (the  PesseUa).   Two  little  acute  processes, 

fixed  one  in  each,  in  the  socket  of  the  hind-legs  in 

male  Tettigonue,  which  appear  designed  to  keep 

down  the  Qp^cfi/a^. 
b    Coxa  (the  Hip).    Thejirst  joint  of  the  leg  which 

plays  in  the  socket*'.  ' 
c    Trochanter  (the  Trochanter).    The  second  joint  of 

the  leg,  by  which  the  thigh  inosculates  in  the  Coxa. 

It  appears  to  have  no  motion  separate  from  that  of 

the  thigh.   It  is  sometimes  biarticulate  *. 
d    Femur  (the  Thigh).    The  MiVc^  joint  of  the  leg,  long 

and  usually  compressed  ^.     It  includes  the  Gony^ 

theca. 
A  Gonttheca  (the  Knee-^n).   A  concavity  at  the  apex 

of  the  thigh,  underneath,  to  receive  the  base  of  the 

Tibia  «. 
e    Tibia  (the  Sfiank).    The  Jburth  joint  of  the  leg,  very 

long,   and  usually  triquetrous  \     It  includes  die 

Epicnemisy    Molula,    Talus,   Calcaria,   and   Coro- 

nula. 


•  Plate  XIV.  Fio.  6—8. 

«>  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  2,  4, 11,  13,  &c.  o".        «^  Ibid.  Fio.  18.  ^". 

^  Plate  XIV.  Fio.  6—8;  and  XXVII.  Fig.  12.  p".      •  Ibid.  V'. 

'  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  6-8 ;  and  XXVII.  Fio.  6—8.  /'.  ^ 

«  Plate  XXVII.  Fift.  7, 8, 16.  r'". 

«»  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  5—8. s\ 
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A  Epicnemis  (the  Epicnemls).  An  accessory  joint  at 
the  .base  of  the  Tibia  in  many  Arachnida^  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  separate  motion  ^. 

B  MoLULA  (the  Knee^baU).  The  convex  and  sometimes 
bent  head  of  die  Tibia^  armed  with  a  horny  pro- 
cess on  each  side,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
thighs 

C  Talus  (the  Ankle),  The  apex  of  the  Tibia,  where  it 
is  united  to  the  Tarsus  ^. 

D  Calcaria  (the  Spurs).  One^  two,  or  more  moveable 
spines,  inserted  usually  at  the  apex  of  the  Tibia; 
and  in  many  Carabi  L.,  Lepidoptera  L«,  and  THcho^ 
piera  K.,  in  the  middle  also.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  fingers  auxiliary  to  the  Tarsits,  and  fur- 
nish often  an  important  character  in  die  discrimina- 
tion of  genera  ^. 

E  CoRONULA  (the  Coromda),  A  coronet  or  semicoronet 
ofjuped  spines  observable  at  the  apex  of  the  poste- 
rior Tibia  in  Rdgora  candelarioj  &c. 

f  Tarsus  (the  Tarsus).  The  Jffth  principal  portion 
of  the  legs ;  consisting  in  the  majority  of  insects  of 
1—5  joints,  but  in  the  Phalangidce  of  sometimes  as 
many  as  50  ^  It  includes  the  Planta,  Digitus,  and 
Salea. 

A  Planta  (the  Instep).  The  first  joint  of  the  Tarsus  is 
so  called  when  it  is  remarkably  long  and  broad  ^. 
It  includes  the  Calx. 


•  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  21 .  #'".       •»  Ibid.  Fig.  9,  10, 16, 17.  r\ 
c  Ibid.  Fig.  34—36.  «". 

-  Plate  XIV.  Fio.  6 ;  and  XXVII.  Fio.  29—36.  v'". 

•  Plate  XIV.  Fio.  S^-S ;  and  XXVII.  Fig.  44,  45,  62,  63.  /'. 
'  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  25.  26,  41.  «/". 

VOL.  III.  2  c 
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a    Calx  (the  Heel).   The  curving  part  of  the  Planta^  by 

which  it  inosculates  with  the  Tibia. 
B  Digitus  (the  Toe).  The  remaining  joints  of  the  Tar- 
sus taken  together  *.    It  includes  the  AUux  and  Unr- 
gula. 
a    Allux  (the  Toenail).    The  last  joint  but  one  of  the 

TarstcSf  when  remarkable^  as  in  Rhyncophorous 

beetles  {Curcidio  L.)**. 
b  Ungula  (the  Claw^oint).  Thelastjointof  the  Tarsus^ 

which  bears  the  claws  ^.    It  includes  the  Arthrium^ 

Unguiculi,  and  Plantula. 
a   Arthrium  (the  Arthrium).     A  very  minute  joint  at 

the  base  of  the  claw-joint,  in  most  Tetramerous  and 

Trimerous  beetles  ^. 
j3  Unguiculi  (the  Cla*m).  One  or  two  pair  of  moveable 

incurved  claws,  which  usually  arm  the  apex  of  the 

y  Plantula  (the  Plantula).  A  minute  accessory  joint, 
sometimes  attached  within  the  claws  to  the  apex  of 
the  Ungula  ^.  Ex.  The  LucanicUe.  It  includes  the 
Pseudonychia. 

*  PsEUDON YCHiA  (the  Spurious  Claws).  Two  stiff  claw- 
like bristles,  that  terminate  the  Planitda  ^. 

C  Sole  A  (the  Sole).  The  underside  of  the  Tarsus^.  It 
includes  the  Ptdvilli. 

a  PuLviLLi  (the  Pulvilli).  Cushions  of  short  hairs  very 
closely  set;  or  of  membrane,  enable  of  being  in- 

•  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  26,  26.  .f '. 

•»  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  47,  48;  and  XXVII.  Fio.  43.  r. 

«^  Ibid.  *•.  d  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  47,  48.  d*. 

•  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  37—57.  e*.         '  Ibid.  Fig.  66,  57./*. 
f  Ibid.  Fig.  56.  a^l.  *  Ibid.  Fig.  59.y". 
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flated,  or  very  soft;  or  concave  plates,  which  cover 
the  underside,  or  their  apex,  of  the  four  first  joints 
of  the  Manas  or  Tarsus^  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
ends  of  the  Calcainoy  as  in  Cimbex;  which  act  so  as 
to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  enable  the  animal  to  sus- 
pend itself,  or  walk  against  gravity  *.  Ex.  Timar- 
cka^  BupresttSy  Priocera  K.,  the  Gryllina^  Musci- 
da^  &c. 

III.  ABDOMEN  (the  Abdomen). 

The  Abdomen  is  the  third  or  posterior  secdon  of  tlie 
body  which  follows  the  Truncus  ^.  It  includes  the  TeV" 
gum.  Venter^  PetiolttSj  Cauda^  and  Antts. 

i.  Tergum  (the  Tergum\  The  upper  or  supine  surface 
of  the  abdomen  ^.  It  includes  the  Segmenta  Dorsa- 
lioy  and  Ptdmonaria* 

1.  Segmenta  DoRSALiA  (the  i^or^a/ &g7nen^).   Trans- 

verse segments  of  the  back,  the  sides  of  which  often 
lap  over  and  cover  those  of  the  ventral  segments  **. 

2.  PuLMONARiA  (the  Pvlmonary  Space).     Two  longitu- 

dinal soft  spaces,  capable  of  tension  and  relaxation, 
one  on  each  side  of  tlie  back  of  the  abdomen,  in 
which,  where  they  exist,  the  dorsal  spiracles  are 
planted  ^.  They  include  the  Sphracula  Dorscdia. 
a  Spiracula  Dorsalia  (the  Dorsal  Spiracles).  Late- 
ral breathing-pores  observable  in  the  dorsal  seg- 
ments, oft^i  covered  by  the  preceding  segment  ^. 

•  Plate  XV.  Fig.  9;  and  XXVII.  Fig.  35,  6d— 61.  i\ 
^  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  6,  6,  9,  15, 18, 19. 

"^  Ibid.  Fio.  5, 15.  J.  <*  Ibid.  A. 

•  Ibid.  Fio.  5,  9.  B.  *  IWd.  Fig.  5,  9, 15*  A", 

2c  2 
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ii.  Venter  (the  BeUy).  The  lower  or  prone  part  of  the 
abdomen  ^.  It  includes  the  Hypochondria,  Epiga" 
strium  ^,  Segmenta  Ventralia,  and  Elastes. 

1.  Hypochondria  (the  ii]^(pocAoiu/ria).     Two  portions 

of  segments,  one  on  each  side;  which  in  some  ge- 
nera^ {Carabus  L.,  &c.)  intervene  between  the  first 
iniire  ventral  segment  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
Postpechis. 

2,  Epigastrium  (the  JSpigas/rtf/m).  The  first  intire  ven- 

tral segment^.  It  includes  the  Mucro  and  Tym- 
pana. 

A  Mucro  {iheMucro\  The  central  posterior  point  of 
the  Epigasb'ium  observable  in  many  of  the  Orders, 
which  reposes  between  the  posterior  legs ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Chabrier,  is  usefiil  to  the  insect  du- 
ring flight  ^ 

B  Tympana  (the  Drums).  Two  deep  cavities,  contain- 
ing a  complex  machinery  on  each  side  of  the  Epiga- 
striwH  in  male  Tettigonta,  which  are  the  instruments 
of  sound  ^ 

S.  Segmenta  Ventrali a  (the  Ventral  Segments).  Trans- 
verse sections  of  the  belly  ^.  In  Elytrophorous  in- 
sects they  are  usually  of  a  firmer  consistence  than 
those  of  the  back.  They  include  the  Spiraada  Fen- 
tralia. 

A    Spiracula  Ventralia  (the  Ventral  Spiracles).-^ 

•  Plate  VIIT.  Fig.  6,  9,  15.  B. 

^  The  scientific  reader  must  recollect  that  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed, not  because  these  parts  are  thought  to  be  true  representa- 
ti?es  of  the  JEpigastrium  and  Hjfpochondria  of  vertebrate  animals, 
but  merely  on  account  of  some  analogy  between  them. 

«  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  6.  O.  *  Ibid.  iX.  •  Ibid.  ff\ 

^  Ibid.  Fig.  18,  19.  C.  «  Ibid.  Fig.  6,  9, 15.  K, 
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Breathing^pores  observable  in  some  genera  in  the 
intermediate  ventral  segments,  one  on  each  side ', 
Ex.  Dynastes  Aloeus^  &c. 

4f«  Elastes  (the  Elastes).  The  elastic  organs  on  the 
ventral  segments  of  Mackilis  poh/poda  which  assist 
this  insect  in  leaping. 

iii.  Petiolus  (the  Footstalk),  A  slender  part  by  which 
the  abdomen  of  many  Hymenoptera  is  united  to 
the  trunk,  in  some  genera  very  long,  in  others  very 
short,  and  in  others  wanting^.  It  includes  the  Fii- 
niculuSj  Foramen^  Squama,  and  Nodus. 

1.  Funiculus  (the  Funiculus).    A  small  cartilaginous 

cord,  passing  through  a  minute  orifice  of  the  Post- 

JrccnuM,  just  above  the  point  where  the  footstalk  is 

fixed,  to  an  opposite  bole  above  it,  which  enables  the 

animal  the  better  to  elevate  or  drop  the  abdomen  ^. 

2.  Foramen  (the  Foramen).    The  orifice  in  the  abdo- 

men, through  which  the  above  cord  passes  '. 

3.  Squama  (the  Scale).    A  vertical  flat  scale,  observable 

on  the  footstalk  of  the  genus  Formica,  &c. ' 

4.  Nodi  (the  Knots).    One  or  more  subrotund  protube- 

rances of  the  footstalk  in  the  genus  Myrmica  ^. 

iv.  Cauda  (the  Tail).  Where  the  abdomen  grows  sud- 
denly slenderer,  and  terminates  in  a  long  jointed 
tail,  as  in  Scorpio  and  Patiorpa  ^.  It  includes  the 
Centris. 

1.  Centris  (the  Centris).  The  last  inflated  joint  of  the 
tail,  terminating  in  the  Sting. 

•  Plate  VIII.  Fio.  9.  D.  «•  Plate  IX.  Fig.  17, 18.  C. 
«  Ibid.  Fig.  13.  r.  «•  Ibid.  G. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  17.  H\  '  Ibid.  Fig.  18.  /'. 

•  Plate  XV.  Fig.  \2.  D. 
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V.  Anus  (the  Anus).  The  termination  of  the  abdomen, 
consisting  of  the  two  last  segments.  It  includes  the 
Podex^  Hypopygiuniy  Cidus,  Ovipositor,  and  Appen- 
dices* 

1.  PoDEx  (the  Podex),     The  last  dorsal  segment  of  the 

abdomen^. 

2.  Hypopygium  (the  Hypopygium).    The  last  ventral 

segment  of  the  abdomen  ^. 

3.  CuLus  (the  Ctdus).     The  orifice  at  the  end  of  the 

anus. 

4.  Ovipositor  (the  Ovipositor).     The  instrument  of 

oviposition,  by  which  the  insect  conducts  the  eggs 
to  their  appropriate  nidus,  and  often  bores  a  way  to 
it ;  the  same  instrument  is  by  some  genera  used  as 
a  weapon  of  c^ence,  when  it  is  called  the  Actdeus  ^. 
It  includes  the  Unci,  Tulndus,  Vahke,  Vagimda,  and 
Terebelke. 

A  Unci  (the  Unci).  Two  pair  of  robust  organs,  the 
upper  incurved  and  the  lower  recurved,  with  which 
the  anus  of  Locusta  Leach  is  furnished  ^. 

B  TuBULUS  (the  Tubtdus).  A  tubular  ovipositor,  con- 
sisting of  several  pieces  often  retractile  within  each 
other,  like  the  tubes  of  a  telescope  \ 

C  Valv^  (the  Valves).  Two  lateral  laminae,  often  coria- 
ceous, by  which  the  ovipositor  when  unemployed  is 
covered  ^. 

D   Vaginula  (the  Sheath).     A  corneous  case^   with 


•  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  5, 15.  K\  •»  Ibid.  Fig.  6, 15, 18.  L\ 
^  Plate  XV.  Fig.  18-22;  and  XVI.  Fig.  1—3. 

'  Plate  XV.  Fig.  18.  J5'. 

•  Plate  XV.  Fig.  22;  and  XVI.  Fig.  2, 3. 
'  Ibid.  Fig.  20,  21 ;  and  XVI.  Fig.  1.  F\ 
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two  grooves,  in  which  the  Terebella  or  Spicula 
play*. 

E  Terebella  (the  Terebella).  Instruments  by  which 
the  insect  saws  or  bores  a  passage  for  its  eggs  to  the 
place  in  which  her  instinct  directs  her  to  deposit 
them^ 

5.  AcuLEUS  (the  Sting).  The  above  instrument,  when 
fitted  for  an  offensive  weapon  ^.  It  includes,  besides 
the  Fahke  and  Fagimda  before  defined,  the  Spicula. 

A  Spicula  (the  Darts).  The  proper  stings  which  inflict 
the  wound :  retractile  within  the  sheath,  externally  ser- 
rulate at  the  apex  ^.  They  include  the  Retinaculum. 

a  Retinaculum  (the  Betinacuhm).  A  minute  homy 
moveable  scale  or  plate  with  which  the  darts  are  fur- 
nished, which  prevents  their  dislocation  by  being 
shot  forth  too  iar  ^. 

vL  Appendices  (the  Appendages).  Other  instruments 
and  organs,  with  which  the  anus  of  various  insects 
is  furnished.  They  include — ^the  Forceps,  ForfeXy 
Furca,  Styli,  Foliola,  FToscuhis,  CauduUe,  Fila^  Mam^ 
mulie,  PapiUie,  and  Siphonuli. 

1.  Forceps  (the  Forceps).    A  pair  of  anal  organs  that 

open  and  shut  transversely,  and  meet  at  their  inner 
margin,  or  at  the  apex.    Ex.  For/lctda. 

2.  Forfex  (the  Forfex).     A  pair  of  anal  organs,  which 

open  or  shut  transversely,  and  cross  each  other  ^. 
Ex.  Male  ofRaphidia  Opkiopsis. 

»  Plate  XV.  Fig.  20.  G". 
»»  Ibid.  Fig.  20,  21 ;  and  XVI.  Fig.  1.  H". 
«  Rirby  Mm.  Ap.  Angl.  I  i.  xii.  Apu  ••.  e.  1.  netd.f.  23—25;  and 
/.  xiii./  27, 28. 

"  im.  t.  xiii./  30,  31.  •  Ibid,  «. 

'  Plate  XV.  Fig.  12.  L". 
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$.  FuRCA  (the  Fork).  An  inflected  elastic  anal  organ, 
ending  in  a  fork,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
leap  ^.     Ex.  Podura. 

4.  Styli  (the  Styles).     Rigid,  exarticulate,  long  and 

narrow  anal  organs  \     Ex.  Stapkylinus. 

5.  FoLiOLA  (the  Leaflets).     Rigid,  exarticulate,  dilated, 

leaf-like  anal  organs  ^.     Ex.  LibeUulina. 

6.  Flosculus  (the  Floret).     A  small,  tubular,  lunulate 

anal  organ,  with  a  central  style  ^.  Fidgara  cande* 
laria,  &c. 

7.  Cerci  (the  Cerci).     Two  short,  flattish,  sublanceo- 

late,  jointed,  lateral  anal  organs  ^.  Ex.  Blatta. — 
N.B.  Analogous  organs  are  observable  in  the  GryU 
linoy  but  usually  conical  and  without  joints  ^  In 
Gryllus  Latr.  they  are  setiform  '. 

8.  Caudul^  (the  CauduUe).  Two  or  more  slender,  fili- 

form or  setaceous,  ^om/^^f,  flexile  anal  organs  \  Ex. 
LepisToc^  Macktlis,  Ephemera. 

9.  FiLA  (the  Threads).     Two  exarticubite,  slender,  fili- 

form anal  organs '.    Ex.  Mackilis. 

10.  Mammula  (the  Mammtdai).  Anal  protuberances, 
containing  instruments  for  spinning  web^.  Ex. 
Araneidte.     They  include  the  Fusi. 

11.  Fusi  (the  Spinners).  Organs,  consisting  of  two  re- 
tractile pieces,  issuing  from  the  MammuUe^  and  ren- 
dering the  threads '. 

•  Plate  XV.  Fig.  14.  ilf ".  »•  Ibid.  Fig.  17.  N'\ 
'  Ibid.  Fig.  15.  O".  ^  Ibid.  Fig.  13.  P". 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  23.  Q". 

'  De  Geer  iii.  /.  xxii/.  10.  a  a.     •  Ibid.  /.  xxiv./.  2.  c;  and/.  11. 
»•  Plate  XV.  Fig.  16.  R'.  »  Ibid.  S\      * 

^  Ibid.  Fig.  10;  and  Plate  XXHI.  Fig.  16,  17.  ^". 
»  Ibid.  Fig.  12,  B\  15. 
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12.  SiPHONULi  {the  Siphonets).  Truncated,  fistular,  seti- 
form  anal  organs,  emitting  a  saccharine  fluid  K  Ex» 
Aphis* 

You  will  observe,  that  when  the  whole  upper-side  of 
the  Truncns  is  spoken  of,  it  is  called  the  Thorax  $  and  as 
in  Coleoptera^  and  some  other  Orders,  the  whole  of  the 
Mesothorax  except  the  ScuteUvm  is  covered  by  the  Tho^ 
rax^  and  the  whole  of  the  Metathorax  by  the  Mesothorax 
and  Elytra — ^the  Thoracic  shield  may  without  danger  of 
mistake  be  denominated  the  Thorax^  as  it  has  always 
been.  When  the  vihcie  under^side  of  the  Thmk  is  spo- 
ken of,  it  is  called  the  Pectus,  When  the  three  Stemums 
are  spoken  of  together,  they  may  be  called  the  Sternum; 
and  the  whole  interior  elevation  of  the  Pectus  may  be 
called  the  Endostemum. 

■  De  Geer  vXn  svpr.  L  Hi./.  5, 20, 21.  c. 
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THE  HEAD,  AND  ITS  PARTS. 

Before  I  confine  my  observations  to  the  head  of  in- 
sects»  which  I  propose  to  consider  separately  in  the  pre- 
sent letter,  I  must  premise  a  few  words  upon  their  bo<fy 
in  general,  or  rather  its  crust,  or  external  integument 
In  this  we  may  notice  its  substance,  general^^m,  sculp' 
ture,  pubescence,  and  composition^ 

L  I  have  already  noticed  the  substance  of  this  int^u- 
ment  in  the  preparatory  states  of  insects^ ;  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  here  repeat  what  I  then  said,  but  restrict  my- 
self chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  it  as  it  is  found  in  their 
last  state,  in  which  it  is  usually  firmer  than  in  their  pre- 
vious stages  of  existence.  In  this  respect,  however,  it 
varies  much  in  the  different  Orders,  and  even  in  the  dif- 
ferent genera  of  the  same  Order.  In  some  Coleopterous 
insects,  for  instance,  it  is  very  hard,  and  difficult  to  per- 
forate ;  while  in  others  it  is  soft,  flexible,  and  a  pin  easOy 
passes  through  it^.     And  in  general,  firom  a  substance 

•  See  above,  p.  86,  110,243—. 

•»  Many  species  of  Hisier,  Curculio  L.,  Doryphora  Illig.  arc  ex- 
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in  hardness  resembling  horn  or  shell,  it  passes  through 
the  intermediate  degrees  of  that  of  leather  and  parch^ 
ment,  almost  to  a  thin  m^nbrane.  Yet  in  all  cases  there 
is  enough  of  rigidity  and  hardness  to  answer  the  prindr 
pal  uses  of  a  skeleton-^to  afford,  namely,  a  sufficient 
pcunt  of  attachment  for  the  musdes,  and  to  support  and 
defend  the  interior  organization;  so  that  the  play  and 
action  of  the  vital  and  secretory  systems  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted or  impeded. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  which  ent^r  into  the 
composition  of  this  integument,  very  little  seems  to  be 
known  at  present;  but  few  insects  having  been  submitted 
to  a  chemical  analysis.  The  blister-beetle  {Cantharis 
vesicatoria\  from  its  importance  in  medicine,  has,  how- 
ever, been  more  than  once  analysed;  and  though  the 
products  have  not  been  very  precisely  stated,  yet  we  find 
amongst  them  phosphate  of  lime,  albumen,  and  some 
other  usual  components  of  the  substance  of  vertebrate 
animals '.  But  which  of  these  products  belong  to  the 
int^ument,  and  which  to  its  contents,  cannot  be  ascer* 
tained,  without  a  separate  process  for  each ;  which  would 
not^  I  conceive,  be  very  feasible.  The  substance,  how<^ 
ever,  of  the  integument  of  insects,  though  we  know  not 
its  precise  contents,  which  probably  vary  in  different  ge^ 
nera,  &c.,  appears  not  to  be  exactly  of  the  nature  of  any 
of  those  substances  after  which  it  has  usually  been  deno- 

tremely  hard,  while  CaiUharu  Geoffr.,  Mehe  F.,  and  Telephorui 
Geoffi*.,  are  very  sofl. 

>  Thenard  TraUx  de  Chimie  Elementcdrcy  iii.  637.  n.  2005.  The 
other  products  he  mentions  are —a  green  oi],  a  yellow  substance*  a 
black  ditto,  acetic  acid,  uric  acid,  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  vesi- 
cant matter  consists  of  little  micaceous  laminse  soluble  in  boiling  al- 
cohol and  oil,  but  insoluble  in  water. 
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minated :  it  is  not  properly  analogous  either  to  real  Aom, 
shellf  skin,  or  leather,  &c    This  seems  to  result  from  the 
following  circumstance : — Most  of  the  excretions  of  ver- 
tebrate ammals,  as  horn,  skin  (at  least  when  tanned), 
feathers,  wool,  hair,  &c  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fire  liquify,  more  or  less,  before  they  incinerate;  emitting 
at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  scent:  but 
upon  applying  this  test  to  the  parts  of  insects  of  the  dif- 
ferent Orders,  I  found,  in  every  instance,  that  incinera^ 
tion  took  place  without  lique&ction,  and  was  unaccom- 
panied by  that  peculiar  scent  which  dbtinguishes  the 
others.     Even  the  clcnos,  which  to  the  eye  appear,  as  to 
theif  substance,  exactly  like  those  of  Mammalia,  birds, 
&C.  burn  without  melting,  and  retain  their  form  after 
red  heat     That  the  insect  integument  is  not  calcareous 
like  that  of  the  Crustacea,  and  the  shells  of  McUusca, 
you  may  easily  satisfy  yourself  by  immersing  them  in  an 
acid  test.     I  made  this  experiment  upon  portions  of  in- 
sects of  several  of  the  Orders,  in  an  equal  mixture  of  mu- 
riatic acid  and  water,  and  the  result  was,  not  only  that 
all  hexapods,  but  octopods,  Aracknida,  and  even  Scohh 
pendrida,  upon  immersion  only  emitted  a  few  air-bub- 
bles; while,  when  the  other  myriapods,  Polydesmus,  lur 
lus,  Glomeris,  &c.  and  the  OniscidcB,  were  immersed,  a 
violent  effervescence  took  place;  proving  the  different 
nature  of  their  substance.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Myriapods,  the  Scolopendrida  and 
Itdida   {Chilopoda  and  Chilognatha  Latr.),  should  in 
this  respect  be  so  differently  circumstanced — the  latter 
having  a  calcareous  integument,  and  the  former  not. — 
A  further  difference  distinguishes  these  two  tribes :  old 
specimen:)  of  the  Itdidte  usu«ally  lose  their  colour  and  turn 
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white,  like  Oniscida ;  while  tliose  of  the  ScolopeftdridUe 
retain  it  « 

ii.  The  Jbrm  of  insects  is  so  variable,  that  it  can  be 
reduced  to  no  other  general  rules — than  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth,  and  the 
breadth  the  depth,  and  that  the  upper  surface  is  usually 
convex*  But  to  these  rules  there  are  numerous  except 
tions.  Thus  many  Tetyrte  F.  {Scutellera  Latr.),  a  kind 
of  bug,  are  as  broad  as  they  are  long';  in  the  genus 
Gonyleptes  K.  ^  amongst  the  Aptera^  and  Epeira  cancri- 
formis^  a  crab-shaped  spider,  the  breadth  exceeds  the 
length;  in  Cynipsy  and  several  other  Hymetwptera,  in 
Acrida  K.  ^  {Locusta  F,\  and  other  Orthopterous  in- 
sects, the  depth  exceeds  the  breadth ;  and  in  that  singu- 
lar beetle,  Evarychora;  the  cockroach  [Blatta\  &c.  the 
upper  surface  is  flat 

iiL  The  sculpture  of  the  integument  of  insects  is  often 
very  remarkable ;  but  as  this  will  call  for  attention  here- 
after, I  shall  only  here  observe  in  general,  that  ornament 
and  variety  seem  not  to  be  the  sole  object  of  those  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  many  of  the  animals  in  question;  for  by  means  of  these, 
many  important  purposes,  that  at  fifst  sight  do  not  strike 
the  observer,  may  be  served :  such  as  giving  firmness 
to  the  crust  in  those  places  where  it  is  most  wanted ;  di- 

»  Coquebert  Illuttr.  Icon,  ii.  /.  xviii./.  14,  15. 

^  Linn,  Trant,  xii.  t.  xidi./.  16. 

«  This  name  I  would  give  to  Loctuta  ¥.,  reserving,  with  Dr.  Leach, 
the  latter  name  to  the  true  lociat  (Grylliu  F.).  The  name  Conoce- 
jthalut,  by  which  LociutaF.  has  been  distinguished,  is  better  restricted 
to  those  with  a  conical  head. 
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minishing  its  powers  of  resistance  in  others,  so  that  it 
niay  ^ield  somewhat  to  the  action  6f  the  muscles;  in- 
creasing or  deducting  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  so  as 
to  produce  a  proper  equipoise  during  its  motions,  whe- 
ther on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  water.  The  de- 
pressions of  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  crust,  in  many  in- 
stances, produce  an  elevation  of  it  in  the  interior,  and 
so  affi>rd  a  useful  point  of  attachment  to  certain  muscles. 
This  observation  seems  more  especially  applicable  to 
those  excavations  that  are  common  to  particular  tribes 
or  genera:  thus  the  dorsal  longitudinal  channel  to  be 
met  with  on  the  prothorax  of  most  of  the  Carabi  of  Linne 
on  the  inside  of  the  crust  have  a  corresponding  ridge. 
In  Locusta  Dtuc^  also,  (a'  Brazil  locust,)  the  same  part 
has  four  transverse  channels,  corresponding  with  which 
on  the  inside  are  as  many  septa^  or  ridges,  to  which  mus- 
cles are  attached;  and  those  larger  impressed  puncta 
denominated  puncta  ordinaria,  which  distinguish  the 
same  part  in  Geotrupes  and  many  of  the  Scarabaida, 
within  are  elevated,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gingljnnous 
articulation  with  the  base  of  the  anterior  coxae.  The 
other  impressed  puncta  so  often  to  be  seen  on  the  difle- 
rent  parts  of  various  insects,  which  sometimes  so  intirely 
cover  the  surface  that  scarcely  any  interval  is  discover- 
able between  them,  though  in  many  cases  they  appear  to 
be  mere  impressions  that  attenuate  but  do  not  perforate 
the  crust — ^yet  in  others,  perhaps  equally  or  more  nu- 
merous, they  are  real  poreSy  which  pass  through  the  in- 
tegument li^  for  instance,  you  take  the  thoracic  shield 
of  the  cockchafer  {MelolontAa  vulgaris),  and  after  re- 
moving the  muscle  &c.,  hold  it  against  the  light,  with 
the  inner  side  towards  the  eye,  you  will  see  the  light 
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through  every  puncture :  or  take  the  elytra  of  Geotrupes 
stercorarius^  or  any  common  beetle  in  which  these  or^ 
gans  have  punctate  striae,  and  examine  them  under  a 
lens  on  the  inside,  and  you  will  see  distincdy  that  the 
punctures  pass  through  the  elytrum,  and  the  membrane 
that  lines  it  *.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  case  last 
mentioned  these  pores  may  be  of  use,  as  the  sphracles  are 
usually  closely  covered  by  the  elytra,  for  the  better  trans- 
mission of  the  air  to  those  respiratory  organs.  Whe-> 
ther  the  pores  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  for 
transpiration,  is  more  than  I  shall  venture  to  affirm ;  but 
as  insects  sometimes  perspire,  at  least  this  has  been  ascer-t 
tained  with  respect  to  the  hive->bee  \  this  must  be  by  the 
means  of  some  pores. 

iv.  The  integument  of  insects  is  often  clothed,  either 
partially  or  generally,  vt'iih  pubescenccj  or. hairs  of  vari*' 
ous  kinds — ^a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  more 
than  one  object.  In  PamuSj  Heterocerus,  Gerris,  Argy" 
roneta  aquatica^  and  some  other  aquatic  insects,  the  end 
in  view  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  water  from  wetting  the 
crust;  and  in  this  case  the  covering  of  hairs  is  dense, 
silky,  and  decumbent  Another  object  is  preventing 
friction  from  being  injurious:  thus  humble-bees,  that 
from  their  mode  of  nidification  ^,  are  usually  more  par- 
ticularly exposed  to  it,  are  well  clothed  with  hair ;  and 
in  those  articulations  of  insects  where  much  friction  takes 
place,  we  may  often  observe  a  dense  fringe  or  coating  of 
the  same  substance.     This  you  may  see  in  the  common 


»  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  1,  2. 

»»  Huber  Nouv.  Obs.  ii.  317.  '^  Vol.  I.  p.  50d— . 
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Stag-beetle  {Lucanus  Cervus),  where  the  thorax  receives 
the  head ;  and  very  remarkably  at  the  same  point  in  the 
Hercules-beetle  {Dynastes  Herades  MacLeay) :  but  be- 
sides these  uses,  there  is  probably  one  more  universal, 
which  will  apply  as  well  to  those  thinly  scattered  bristles 
and  hairs,  here  and  there  one,  to  be  noticed  in  many 
insects :  but  concerning  this  I  can  only  throw  out  a  con- 
jecture, as  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  any  ex- 
periments with  regard  to  this  use  of  animal  hairs.     But 
may  they  not  act  as  conductors,  either  to  introduce 
some  invisible  fluid  into  the  body  in  a  positive  state,  or 
to  convey  it  out,  when  received  by  other  means,  in  a  ne- 
gative state  ?     Every  one  knows  that  the  fur  of  a  cat  has 
electric  properties,  and  there  may  be  an  important  gene- 
ral use  of  this  kind  attached  to  the  fur  and  hairs  of  ani- 
mals *•    Biit,  as  I  said,  I  give  this  as  a  mere  conjecture; 
and  only  wish  it  may  excite  your  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  put  in  exercise  your  natural  tact  for  experiment. 

M.  Cuvier  regards  the  hairs  of  insects  as  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  epidermis,  with  which  they  fall  when 
the  animal  changes  its  skin  ^;  but  this  will  apply  only  to 
the  hairs  of  larvae :  for  the  hairs  of  perfect  insects  in 
many  cases  are  implanted  in  a  pore,  and  pass  through 
epidermis  or  crust  to  the  membrane  that  lines  it,  in  which 
they  terminate. 

V.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  irt- 
tegument;  under  which  term  I  would  include  the  diffe- 
rent layers  of  which  it  consists,  and  its  articulation. 

*  Hair,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  itrength 
or  power.  Judges  xvi.  17 — .  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
"  AuaL  Compar.  n.  624. 
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1.  Witli  respect  to  thejirst  of  these  circumstances,  the 
layers  of  which  the  integument  consists,  it  seems  to  ex- 
hibit some,  although  not  an  exact,  analogy  with  the  skin, 
rather  than  the  skeleton,  of  the  vertebrate  animals  ^.  In 
these  last,  the  skin  is  stated  to  consist  of  four  layers. 
Of  these  the  exterior  one  is  the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin: 
under  this  is  the  rete  mucosum,  or  mucous  tissue,  which 
gives  its  colour  to  the  skin ;  next  follows  the  papillary 
tissue  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  in 
which  the  sense  ottouck  principally  resides;  the  last  and 
innermost  layer  is  tlie  skin  proper,  or  leather,  called  Der- 
mis, Derma,  or  Cotitim  ^.  Two  of  these  layers  M.  Cu- 
vier  assigns  to  insects.  They  have,  he  observes,  in  every 
state,  a  true  epidermis^;  and  in  their  state  of  larva  he 
finds  that  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  that  so  adorn 
many  of  them  is  produced  by  a  mucous  substance  ob- 
servable between  the  epidermis  and  the  muscles^:  this 
seems  analogous  to  tlie  rete  mucosum.  To  this,  dried 
and  mixed  with  their  horny  substance,  he  attributes  also 
the  colours  of  the  perfect  insect :  "  for,"  says  he,  "  when 
the  Lepidoptera  are  in  the  chrysalis,  the  little  coloured 
scales  which  are  to  ornament  their  wings,  are  then  in  a 
state  of  mucosity  similar  to  that  which  is  found  under  the 
skin  of  the  caterpillar.  The  colours  of  the  Arachnida,^^ 
he  goes  on,  "  are  also  due  to  this  mucosity :  it  is  disco- 
verable under  the  skin,  and  has  the  appearance  of  mi- 
nute glandular  points  of  which  the  shades  vary  consider- 
ably.   But  in  the  Coleoptera,  and  many  other  Orders,  the 

•  AiuU,  Contpar,  i.  119.  ^  /*«/.  ii.  540. 

•J  Ibid.  547.    •  ^  ^^^'  553, 

VOL.  III.  2d 
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colours  of  the  skin  are  mixed  in  its  horny  tissue,  nearly  as 
those  of  the  Testacea  are  in  their  calcareous  shells  *.  In 
the  perfect  insects,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  we  may  con- 
'  sider  the  epidermis  and  rete  mucosum  as  together  form- 
ing the  exterior  and  coloured  integument  of  insects — 
that  part  which  in  the  table,  since  it  is  not  properly  an 
epidermtSy  I  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ex(h 
def-ma. 

The  learned  author  just  quoted  has  observed  nothing 
under  the  skin  of  white-blooded  animals  that  he  regards  as 
analogous  to  nervous  papilla  ^.  In  some  parts  of  insects, 
as  in  the  lamellae  of  the  antennae  of  the  Peialocera,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  joints,  especially  the  last,  of  many  palpi, 
tliere  is  however  an  appearance  of  them ;  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  the  sense  of  touch  re- 
sides, there  must,  even  in  insects,  be  something  of  a^a- 
pillary  tissue. 

With  regard  to  tlie  innermost  integument  of  the  ver- 
tebrate animals, — the  leather^  or  real  skin, — ^this  learned 
comparative  anatomist  finds  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
the  integuments  of  insects  ^ ;  but  as  he  does  not  notice  it, 
.  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  substance  that  lines 
the  outer  crust,  or  exoderma^  in  the  Coleoptera  and  most 
other  cHrders.  This  is  not  always  easily  detected ;  but  it 
may  generally  be  discovered  by  breaking,  or  rather  tear- 
ing (not  cutting),  after  having  cleared  away  the  muscles, 
any  part  of  the  body  of  an  insect  It  is  always  very  vi- 
sible on  the  under  side  oi  elytra  **,  but  is  not  discoverable 


*  AfiaU  Contpar,  ii.  653.  «>  Ibid,  557.  *=  IM.  560. 

^  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  2,  a  ". 
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in  tegmina.  It  appears  to  consist,  in  many  cases,  of  se- 
veral layers  of  a  whitish  membrane,  and  generally  breaks 
into  fibres.  In  some  elytra  of  the  larger  Dynastidaj 
towards  the  sides  the  exterior  layer  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  kind  of  cellular  substance.  The  fibrous  struc- 
ture of  this  inner  skin  (which  I  call  the  Esodenna)  seems 
to  give  it  some  affinity  to  the  skin  of  vertebrate  animals ". 
In  many  parts  of  the  body,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
merely  a  thin  pellicle.  A  medical  friend,  to  whom  I 
showed  specimens  of  it,  thinks  it  a  kind  of  cellular  mem- 
brane. 

2.  A  few  words  are  next  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
articulation  of  the  integument,  or  the  mode  by  which  the 
several  pieces  of  which  it  and  its  members  consist,  are 
united  to  each  other.  In  some,  as  in  several  of  the  parts 
of  the  head,  the  occiput,  vertex,  temples,  cheeks,  &c — 
the  line  of  dbtincdon  is  merely  imaginary ;  in  others  an 
impressed  line  separates  a  part  from  its  neighbours,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  nose  in  Vespa^  &c.  the  head  in  the 
jlrachnida*  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  parts 
are  separated  by  a  suture,  or  form  a  real  joint  The 
kinds  of  articulation  observed  by  anatomists  in  vertebrate 
animals  do  not  all  occur  in  insects,  and  they  seem  to 
have  some  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance, 
they  have  no  proper  suture;  for  though  they  exhibit  the 
appearance  both  of  the  harmonic  and  squamose  {ecail* 
leuse  Cuv.)  sutures^,  yet  these  parts  being  all  limited  by 

»  Anat,  Compar,  ii.  557. 

^  A  harmonic  suture  is  when  the  margins  of  two  flat  bones  simply 
touch  each  other,  without  any.  intermediate  substance;  and  a  tquo' 
mose^  when  the  thin  margin  of  one  covers  that  of  the  other.  Anat. 
Campar.  i.  124.  With  regard  to  the  flat  portions  of  the  integument  of 
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the  esoderma^  or  skin,  above  noticed  as  lining  the  inte- 
gument, and  all  admitting  a  degree  of  motion  more  or 
less  intense,  rather  afford  examples,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  other  kinds  of  articulation '.  Again,  they  have  no 
proper  Enarihrosis^  or  ball  and  socket ;  though  the  an- 
terior coxae  of  the  Capricorn-beetles  {Cerambyx  L.)  ap- 
proach very  near  to  this  kind  of  articulation,  as  will  be 
shown  more  fully  in  another  place.  The  inosculating 
segments  or  rings,  which  distinguish  the  abdomen,  and 
sometimes  other  parts  of  insects,  are  an  example  of  a 
kind  of  articulation  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Vertebrata. 
The  ginglymous  articula;tion,  in  which  the  prominences 
of  the  ends  of  two  joints  are  mutually  received  by  their 
cavities,  and  which  admits  only  of  flexion  and  extension, 
often  prevails  in  the  limbs,  &c.  of  insects ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  joints  are  merely  suspended  to  each  other  by  a 
ligament  or  membrane;  and,  in  fact,  the  integument  of 
insects,  with  regard  to  its  articulation,  even  where  the 
joints  ginglymaie,  may  be  said  in  general  to  consist  of 
pieces  connected  by  the  internal  ligament,  membrane,  or 
skin  that  lines  it;  for  even  in  the  legs,  where  the  gingly- 
mous articulation  is  sometimes  very  remarkable  and 
complex,  as  will  be  shown  to  you  hereaft:er,  tlie  joints 
are  also  connected  by  this  substance,  as  you  may  see  if 
you  examine  the  legs  of  any  Coleopterous  insect. 

insects;  they  have  some  motion ;  whereas  a  suture  is  an  articulation 
without  movement.  Ibid, 

^  Their  connexion  by  means  of  a  ligamfent  classes  them  imder 
ISi/nneunms  (Monro  On  the  JSonei,  Dr.  Kirby's  edit.  29),  but  even 
this  not  strictly,  since  a  common  ligament  connects  them  all.  Those 
of  the  trunk,  as  admitting  a  slight  degree  of  motion,  belong  to  Am- 
pMaMrotit  {Anat,  Compar,  i.  126),  and  those  of  the  abdomen,  which 
we  capable  of  larger  movements,  to  Diarthrosis  {Ibid.  127). 
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The  number  of  articulations  or  pieces  that  form  the 
integument  and  its  members  in  these  animals,  varies 
greatly  in  different  tribes,  genera,  &c.  Thus,  in  the  com- 
mon louse  {Pediculus  humanus)  they  scarcely  reach  fifty, 
while  in  some  cockroaches  {Blatla)  tliey  amount  to  more 
than  eight  times  that  number. 

Having  premised  these  observations  on  the  external 
anatomy  of  the  body  in  general,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
present  letter  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  head  and  its  parls. 

I.  The  Head  of  insects,  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
organs  of  sensation,  must  be  regarded  in  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  as  the  governing  part  of  the 
body.  It  may  be  considered  with  respect  to  its  sub- 
stance^  Jigure^  composition^  superficies^  proporiiony  direc^ 
tionj  articulation  with  the  trunk,  motions — and  more  par- 
ticularly as  to  its  parts  and  appendages. 

L  With  regard  to  its  substance — ^the  head  may  be  said 
in  general  to  be  the  hardest  part  of  the  crust:  and  it  is 
so  for  very  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  has  to 
make  way  for  the  rest  of  the  body  when  the  animal  moves, 
it  is  thereby  best  fitted  to  overcome  such  resistance  as 
may  be  opposed  by  the  medium  through  which  it  has  to 
pass ;  in  the  next,  as  it  bears  the  organs  of  manducation, 
it  was  requisite  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  firm  and  so- 
lid to  support  their  action,  which  is  often  upon  very  hard 
substances ;  and  besides  this,  as  no  motion  of  its  parts 
inter  se,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trunk,  is  requisite  to  fa- 
cilitate the  play  of  its  organs,  a  thin  integument  was 
not  wanted. 
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ii.  The  most  general  law  relative  to  Xhejigure  or  shape 
of  the  head  seems  to  be,  that  it  should  approach  to  that  of 
an  equilateral  triangle,  with  its  angles  rounded,  and  the 
vertex  being  the  mouth ;  and  that  the  vertical  diameter 
should  be  less  than  the  horizontal,  whether  longitudinal 
or  transverse.  But  the  infractions  of  this  law  are  nume- 
rous and  various.  Thus,  in  some  insects  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle is  represented  by  the  head,  the  length  being  greater 
than  the  breadth ;  in  others,  instead  of  being  flat  it  is 
compressed,  so  that  the  horizontal  diameter  is  less  than 
the  vertical;  in  others,  again,  it  is  orbicular,  or  roimd  and 
depressed ;  in  others  nearly  spherical :  occasionally  it  is 
rather  cylindrical.  In  many  instances  it  is  very  Icmg; 
in  others  the  width  exceeds  the  length.  Though  often 
narrowest  before,  in  some  cases  the  reverse  takes  place. 
Its  anterior  end  is  often  attenuated  into  a  long  or  short 
snout  or  rostrum,  and  its  posterior  into  a  long  or  short 
neck.  Its  contour,  though  usually  regular,  is  sometimes 
either  cut  into  lobes,  or  scooped  out  into  sinuosities. 
But  to  enumerate  minutely  all  the  variations  of  form 
which  take  place  in  the  head  of  insects  would  be  end- 
less; I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  next  particular. 

iii.  The  composition  of  the  head  is  very  simple ;  for, 
exclusive  of  its  organs,  it  consists  only  of  a  single  piece 
or  box,  without  suture  or  segment,  with  an  aperture  at 
the  end  below  to  receive  the  instruments  of  manducation, 
others  for  the  eyes  and  stemmata  when  present,  and  also 
for  the  antennse.  In  the  Arachnida^  &c.$  in  which  the 
head  is  not  separated  from  the  thorax,  it  is  merely  a 
plate,  the  imder-side  or  cavity  of  which  is  occupied  and 
filled  by  the  above  instruments. 
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iv.  With  regard  to  its  superficies^  the  head  of  insects 
is  generally  more  or  less  uneven^  though  in  some  cases  it 
presents  no  inequalities.  In  many  of  the  Lamellicom 
tribes,  and  a  few  other  individuals,  in  one  sex  at  least, 
as  has  been  before  observed*,  it  is  armed  with  long 
horns,  or  prominent  tubercles ;  it  is  often  covered  with 
numerous  puncta,  or  pores ;  and  some  of  its  parts,  as  the 
nose,  after-nose,  &c.  in  particular  groups,  marked  out 
by  an  impressed  line^.  In  many  Hymenoptaaj  Diptera^ 
&C.  its  upper  surface  is  convex,  and  the  lower  concave ; 
in  others  both  surfaces  are  convex. 

V.  It  is  the  most  general  rule,  as  to  its  proportion^  that 
it  shall  be  smaller  than  either  trunk  or  abdomen ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  S.  American  ant,  Atta  megace^ 
phala,  it  is  much  larger  than  either. 

vL  By  the  direction  of  the  head,  I  mean  its  inclina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  prothorax.  The  most  natural 
direction^  or  tliat  which  obtains  most  generally,  is  for  it 
to  form  an  angle  more  or  less  obtuse  with  the  part  just 
mentioned.  This  seems  to  obtain  particularly  in  Coleo^ 
ptera ;  but  in  some,  as  Mylabris^  it  is  inflexed,  forming 
an  acute  angle  with  it  In  the  Heteropterous  Hemiptera 
{Cimex  L.  &c.)  it  is  generally  in  the  s^me  line  with  the 
body,  or  horizontal ;  and  in  many  Diptera  it  is  vertical. 

vii.  We  now  come  to  a  circumstance  which  will  de- 

*  See  above,  p.  309—. 

*»  In  the  hornet  and  other  wasps,  this  line  on  the  inside  of  the 
head  furnishes  a  foundation  for  a  septum,  which  in  the  sides  of  the 
nose  is  very  high,  and  connects  also  with  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 
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tain  us  longer,  namely,  its  articulation  with  the  trtmkj 
or  rather  with  its  anterior  segment,  the  prothorax. — 
M.  Cuvier  makes  two  principal  kinds  of  articulation  of 
the  head  upon  the  prothorax,  in  one  of  which  the  points 
of  contact  are  solid,  and  the  movement  subordinate  to 
the  configuration  of  the  parts ;  in  the  other,  the  articular 
tion  is  ligamentous,  the  head  and  the  thorax  being  united 
and  kept  together  by  membranes. 

1.  Thejirst  of  these  kinds  of  articulation — ^thatby  the 
contact  of  solid  parts — stakes  place,  he  says,  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways.  "  In  the  most  common  conformation,  in 
the  part  that  corresponds  to  the  neck,  the  head  bears 
one  or  two  smooth  tubercles,  which  receive  correspond- 
ing cavities  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  prothorax  observ- 
able in  the  Lamellicom  and  Capricorn  beetles.  In  this 
case  the  head  can  move  backwards,  and  the  mouth  for- 
wards and  downwards.  The  second  mode  of  solid  arti- 
culation takes  place  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  bead 
is  rounded,  and  turns  upon  its  axis  in  a  corresponding 
cavity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  prothorax ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Curctdio^  Reduviusj  &c.  The  axis  of  motion  is 
then  at  the  centre  of  articulation,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
insect  moves  equally  backwards  and  forwards,  upwards 
and  downwards,  to  right  and  left. — The  third  sort  of  ar- 
ticulation, by  solid  surfaces,  takes  place  when  the  head, 
truncated  posteriorly,  and  presenting  a  flat  surface,  is 
articulated,  sometimes  upon  a  tubercle  of  the  thorax, 
and  sometimes  upon  another  flat  and  corresponding  sur- 
face, as  in  almost  all  the  Hymenoptera  and  the  majority 
of  the  Diptera.  The  disposition  of  the  fotirth  kind  of 
articulation  allows  the  head  only  the  movement  of  the 
angular  binge  {le  sad  mouvement  de  charniere  angulaire). 
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The  only  examples  at  present  known  are  in  some  species 
of  Attelabus  F.  The  head  of  these  insects  terminates 
behind  in  a  round  tubercle,  received  in  a  corresponding 
cavity  of  the  thorax :  the  lower  margin  of  this  cavity  has 
a  notch,  and  permits  the  movement  of  the  head  only  in 
one  direction  *•" 

2.  The  second  kind  of  articulation,  the  ligamentous, 
he  affirms  takes  place  only  in  orthopterous  and  some 
neuropterous  insects :  ^^  The  head  in  this  kind  of  articula- 
tion is  only  impeded  in  its  movements  towards  the  back, 
because  it  is  stopped  there  by  the  advance  of  the  pro- 
thorax  ;  but  below  it  is  quite  free.  The  membranes  or 
ligaments  extend  from  the  circuit  of  the  occipital  cavity 
to  that  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  prothorax,  which  gives 
a  great  extent  to  the  movement  **." 

When  I  consider  the  well-deserved  celebrity  of  the 
great  author  whose  words  I  have  here  quoted,  and  the 
great  and  useful  light  that  the  genius  and  learning  which 
conducted  his  patient  labours  and  researches  have  thrown 
over  every  department  of  comparative  anatomy, — a  sci- 
ence he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  founded, — I  feel  the 
most  intire  reluctance  to  differ  in  any  thing  from  an  au- 
thority so  justly  venerable  to  all  lovers  of  that  interesting 
study.  But,  however  great  my  diJBdence  and  hesitation 
to  express  an  opinion  at  all  opposed  to  his,  the  interests 
of  truth  and  science  require  that  I  should  state  those 
particulars  in  which  my  own  observations,  made  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  various  insects  of  every  Order, 
have  led  to  results  in  some  respects  different  from  the 

"  Anat.  Compar.  I  445—.  "*  Ibid^  447. 
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above.  *^  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homeru$s**  and 
if  the  Genius  of  Comparative  Anatomy  ever  nodded,  it 
sometimes  happened  when  he  was  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  insects.  An  instance  of  this  with  regard  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bee  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Savigny^; 
and  indeed  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  so  extensive  an 
undertaking,  in  which  the  number  of  examples  to  be  ex- 
amined upon  every  branch  of  his  subject  must  be  im- 
mense, that  he  did  not  always  scrutinize  minutdy  those 
that  seemed  less  important  Every  writer  on  every  de- 
partment of  Natural  History,  especially  where  the  ob- 
jects of  research,  as  in  the  insect  world,  are  so  infinite  in 
number,  will  be  liable  to  such  mistakes ;  but  these  will 
meet  with  due  allowance  from  every  candid  mind — 
*'  Hanc  veniam  damus,  petiinusque  vicissim :" 

and  I  shall  express  my  trust  that  you  will  overlook  any 
errors  of  mine ;  and  doubdess  I  shall  not  be  free  from 

them — 

** Quas  aut  inciiria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  panim  cavit  nature         " 

The  two  kinds  of  articulation  of  the  head  which  our 
learned  author  has  stated  as  the  principal  ones,  will,  I 
think,  be  found  upon  examination  not  so  widely  distant 
as  his  expressions  seem  to  indicate ;  for  in  fact  in  all  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  Orthoptera^  this  part  is  suspended  by 
a  membrane  or  ligament  which  unites  the  margins  of  the 
occipital  cavity  with  those  of  the  anterior  one  of  the  pro- 
thorax  :  thus  ibrming  all  round  some  protection  to  the 

•  Mem,  iur  ks  Amm,  sans  Vertebr.  I.  i.  11 — .    Comp.  Anat.  Ccm- 
par,  iii.  314 — . 
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organs  that  are  transmitted  from  the  head  through  the 
latter  part  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Though  the  head  in 
most  Orthoptera  is  not  partly  received  into  the  cavity 
of  the  prothorax,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Order  Coleoptera, 
but  is  rather  suspended  to  it,  yet  in  some  instances,  for 
example  in  the  mole-cricket  (GryUotalpa  vulgaris)^  it  is 
partially  inserted* 

Again :  virhen,  in  his^r^^  mode  of  articulation  by  con- 
tact of  solid  parts,  he  speaks  of  one  or  two  smooth  tu- 
bercles of  the  neck,  with  their  corresponding  cavities  in 
the  prothorax,  as  forming  the  most  common  conforma- 
tion, you  would  expect  to  find  examples  of  this  in  very 
many  insects ;  yet  upon  a  close  examination,  unless  in 
Oryctes  nasicomis  *,  and  perhaps  in  others  of  the  Dy- 
nastida  MacLeay,  you  would  scarcely  meet  with  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  a  tubercle  and  its  corresponds 
ing  cavity  in  the  neck  or  prothorax  of  any  Lamellicom 
or  Capricorn  beetle  that  you  might  chance  to  examine. 
You  would  find,  indeed,  that  the  occiput  was  usually 
smooth  and  very  slippery,  as  if  lubricated ;  that  in  its 
margin  were  one  or  two  notches  {Myoglyphides\  with 
muscles  attached  to  them ;  that  in  the  former  of  these 
tribes,  the  LamellicomSf  it  projected  on  each  side  so  as  to 
form  a  more  or  less  prominent  angle ;  and  that  the  throat 
[Jugulum)  was  very  convex,  and  lodged  in  a  cavity  of  the 
lower  margin  of  the  prothorax :  but  further  appearances 
of  tubercles  &c.  you  would  in  vain  look  for  even  in  this 


*  It  is  probable  that  M.  Cuvier  took  his  idea  of  this  first  kind  of 
articulation,  by  contact  of  solid  parts,  fVom  this  individual  insect ; 
since,  besides  its  very  prominent  throat,  there  is  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  occiput  a  small  elevation,  or  approach  to  a  tu- 
bercle. 
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tribe ;  and  in  the  Capricoms  you  would  find  that  the  ge- 
neral conformation  in  this  respect  belonged  to  our  learned 
author's  second  mode  of  solid  articulation,  resembling 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  weevils  {Curculio  L.)j  in  which 
the  head  has  no  projecting  angles  or  tubercles,  or  other 
elevation,  but  is  received  usually  into  the  circular  cavity 
of  the  prothorax. 

His  third  mode  of  this  articulation,  that  of  tlie  Hymenich 
pier  a  and  Dipteroj  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  2L primary  kind;  since  in  this  the  head  moves 
upon  the  prothorax  as  upon  a  pivot,  and  has  a  kind  of 
versatile  motion. 

With  regard' to  Ym  fourth  mode,  which  from  his  de- 
scription appears  to  be  that  of  Apoderus  OUv.,  he  allows 
motion  to  the  head  only  in  one  direction,  observing  that 
the  lower  margin  of  the  prothoracic  cavity  has  a  notch. 
But  M.  Latreille  calls  the  articulation  of  the  head  in  this 
genus  an  Enarthrosis  *,  which  admits  motion  in  every  di- 
rection; and  if  you  examine  the  common  species  {A.  Co- 
ryli\  you  will  find  that  the  prothorax  has  a  sinus  taken 
out  of  its  upper  margin,  as  well  as  out  of  its  lower  one — 
which  at  any  rate  will  allow  a  motion  ttpwards. 

I  merely  mention  these  little  inaccuracies,  with  due 
diffidence,  as  some  apology  for  giving  you  a  different  and 
at  least  a  more  popular  and  general  view  of  this  part  of 
my  subject,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  to  you. 
It  seems  to  me  most  convenient  for  the  Entomologist,  and 
most  consonant  to  nature,  to  divide  insects,  with  respect 
to  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  trunk,  into  three 
primary  sections,  each  admitting  one  or  more  subdivi- 
sions. 

"  Gen.  des  Crusiac.  et  Ins,  ii.  246.  Rrgne  Anim.  iii.  325. 
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1.  Theirs/  consists  of  those  whose  head  inosculates 
more  or  less  m  the  anterior  cavity  of  the  chest;  and 
whose  articulation,  therefore,  seems  to  partake  in  a  greater 
or  les^  degree  of  the  ball  and  socket  {Enartkrosis),  The 
head,  however,  is  often  capable  of  being  protruded  from 
this  cavity.  If  you  take  into  your  hand  any  common //ar- 
paljis  that  you  may  find  under  a  stone,  you  will  see,  if 
pressed,  tliat  it  can  shoot  forth  its  head,  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely disengaged  from  the  prothorax :  a  neck  of  ligament 
intervening  between  them*:  of  course  this  power  of  pro- 
truding the  head  enables  the  animal  to  disengage  it  at  its 
will  from  die  restriction  imposed  upon  its  motions  by  the 
surrounding  margin  of  the  prothoracic  cavity.  To  this 
section  belong  all  the  Coleoptera^  the  Heteropterous  He^ 
miptera  {Cimejc'L.y  &c.),  and  some  of  the  Neuroptera  (Ra- 
phidioj  Semblisy  &c.). — It  may  be  further  divided  into  two 
subsections — those,  namely,  whose  head  inosculates  in 
the  prothorax  by  means  of  a  neck :  as  for  instance  La- 
treille's  TrachelideSy  Apodencs,  and  the  SUiphylinidiej 
amongst  the  beedes ;  the  Reduviadte  amongst  the  Hete- 
ropterous insects,  and  Raphidia  in  the  Neuroptera  ;  and 
those  whose  head  inosculates  in  the  prothorax  without 
die  intervention  of  a  neck ;  as,  the  Petaloceray  the  aqua^ 
tic  beedes  {Dytiscus^  Hydrophilus^  &c.),  and  most  of  the 
genus  Curculio  L.  in  the  first  of  these  orders,  the  great 
body  of  die  Cimicida  in  the  second,  and  Seinblisj  Cory- 
daliSf  &c.  in  the  third. 

2.  The  second  section  consists  of  those  insects  whose 
head  does  not  inosculate  in  the  chest,  but  is  merely  sus- 

*  This  was  written  directly  after  the  experiment  recommended  in 
the  text  had  been  tried,  with  the  result  there  stated. 
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pended  to  it  by  ligament  or  membrane.  To  this  belong 
most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Orihopterd  Order,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Mantidce^  the  DemutpterOj  the  Homo- 
pterous  Hemiptera^  and  such  of  the  Aptera  as  have  die 
head  distinct  from  the  prothorax. — This  section  admits 
of  a  triple  subdivLsion :  those,  namely,  whose  head  is 
*mhoUy  covered  by  the  shield  of  the  prothorax,  as  in 
Blatta  L.;  those  whose  head  is  partly  covered  by  it,  as 
GryUotalpoj  and  other  Gryllina;  and  those  whose  head 
is  quite  free,  not  being  at  all  impeded  in  its  motion  by 
the  prothorax,  as  the  Dermaptera^  Nirmiis,  Pedicur 
lus,  &c 

S.  The  third  section  consists  of  those  whose  h^ad  is 
truncated  posteriorly,  and  flat  or  concave,  with  a  very 
small  occipital  aperture,  and  is  attached  to  a  neck  of  the 
prothorax  upon  which  it  turns,  or  is  merely  suspended 
to  that  part  This  includes  the  Lepidopteroy  Hymeno^ 
pteroj  Diptera^  the  LibeUidinaj  &c.  in  the  Neuroptera^ 
and  the  Mantidcs  in  the  Orthqptera.  Three  subsections 
at  least,  if  not  more,  present  themselves  in  this  section: 
the  first  is,  of  those  whose  head  is  united  to  the  prodio- 
rax,  without  the  latter  forming  any  neck.  To  this  belong 
the  Lepidopteroj  Tricht^tera  ?  The  second  is  of  those 
the  upper  side  of  whose  thoracic  neck  is  ligamentous ; 
and  here  you  may  range  most  of  the  Hyrnenoptera.  The 
third  is  of  those  in  whom  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  ordi- 
nary integuments  In  this  subsection  the  Diptera^  Libels 
hdina  and  Mantid^s  will  find  their  place.  In  this  last 
section  the  head  appears  to  turn  upon  the  thorax  as  upon 
a  pivot. 

Before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  articulation 
of  the  head,  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  the  analo^ 
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gies  that  hold  in  this  respect  between  the  different  tribes. 
Thus  the  Ccleoptera  are  analogous  to  the  Heieropterous 
Hemiptera:  the  Orthcpteray  with  the  exception  of  the 
ManticUe,  to  the  Homopterous  Hemiptera  j  the  Mantida 
to  the  lAbeUulina:  the  Lepidoptera  to  the  Trichoptera  s 
the  Hymenoptera  to  the  Dipteruy  with  a  slight  variation, 
and  probably  others  might  be  traced. 

viii.  A  word  or  two  upon  the  motions  of  which  the 
head  of  insects  is  capable.  M.  Cuvier,  in  the  extracts 
lately  laid  before  you,  speaks  of  different  powers  of  move- 
ment as  the  result  of  different  configurations  of  the  parts 
of  the  head.  This  probably  is  correct  with  regard  to 
many  cases ;  but  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  power 
the  insect  has  of  protruding  its  head  and  disengaging 
its  base  from  the  restriction  of  the  prothorax ;  for  where^ 
like  the  Harpali^  Staphylini,  &c.  it  is  able  to  do  this,  it 
can  probably  move  its  head  in  every  direction.  It  is 
only  where  the  ligaments  are  less  elastic,  or  allow  of  lit- 
tle tension,  that  its  movements  are  confined;  and  few 
living  insects  have  been  sufficiently  examined  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  tliis  takes  place.  In  those  cases  belonging 
to  the  third  section  of  articulations,  in  which  the  head 
moves  tq)on  the  thorax  as  upon  a  pivot,  as  is  the  case 
with  Hymenoptera  and  Dipteroj  the  movement  is  nearly 
versatile.  I  have  seen  a  fiy  turn  its  head  completely 
round,  so  that  the  mouth  became  supine  and  the  vertex 
prone;  and  from  the  form  and  fixing  of  the  head,  it 
should  seem  that  those  of  the  Mantida  were  endued 
with  the  same  faculty. 

ix.  The  parts  and  appe?idages  of  the  head  are  now  in 
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the  last  place  to  be  considered.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
Mouthy  or  rather  the  orifice  m  which  the  trophi  or  organs 
of  manducation  are  inserted.  In  some  insects,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  they  occupy  all  the  under-side  of  the  head, 
as  in  the  Arachnidoy  Myriapoda,  &c;  but  in  the  great 
majority  they  fill  an  orifice  in  its  anterior  part,  which  m 
some  instances,  as  in  Lampyris,  the  Lepidoptera,  Cu 
mex  L.,  Trtixalis^  appears  to  he  nearly  under  the  head; 
but  in  general  it  terminates  that  part,  though  it  extends 
further  below  than  above.  In  Chermes,  a  Homopterous 
genus,  the  promuscisis  stated  to  be  in  the  Aiitepectus^  and 
consequently  the  motdh ;  but,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
to  you  hereafter,  this  is  a  &llacy.  In  the  males  of  the 
species  of  Coccus  there  is  no  mouth  at  all.  In  that  of  the 
elm  (C.  Ulmi)  in  lieu  there  are  ten  litde  shining  points, 
arranged  two  before  and  two  behind  in  a  line,  and  three 
on  each  side  in  a  triangle^.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
orifice  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  usually  much  smaller 
in  those  insects  which  take  their  food  by  suction,  the 
Hemipteroy  Lepidaptera^  Diptera^  &c.,  than  in  the  mas- 
ticating tribes.  With  regard  to  the  real  mouth,  or  that 
through  which  the  food  enters,  I  have  notliing  at  present 
to  observe,  except  that  it  lies  between  the  upper-lip  and 
tongue,  is  sometimes  covered  by  a  valve,  as  in  Apis^ 
Vespa^  &c.,  and  is  different  in  the  masticators  and 
suckers. 

I  shall  next  offer  a  few  observations  seriatim^  as  they 
stand  in  the  Table,  upon  ^e  organs  of  manducation; 
which,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  instead  of  Instrumenta 

■  Reaum.  iv.  40.  Latreille  Fourmis,  338—.    »»  Platk  VII.  Fig.  ?.  k". 
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cibarieL^  the  name  Fabricius  gave  them,  I  shall  call  trophi 
or  feeders.  It  is  upon  these  parts,  you  are  aware,  that 
the  system  of  the  celebrated  Entomologist  just  mentioned 
is  founded ;  and  could  they  always,  or  even  for  tlie  most 
part,  be  inspected  with  ease,  tliey  w^ould  no  doubt  afford 
characters  as  various  and  discriminative  as  those  of  tlie 
vertebrate  animals.  Difierences  in  these  parts  indicate 
a  difierence  in  the  mode  in  which  the  animal  takes  its 
food,  and  often  in  the  kind  of  food,  and  sometimes  in  its 
general  economy  and  habits, — circumstances  which  are 
powerful  and  weighty  in  supporting  the  claim  of  any  set 
of  animals  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  natural  genus 
or  group.  Trifling  variations,  however,  of  these  partsj 
unless  supported  by  other  characters  and  qualities,  ought 
not  to  have  much  stress  laid  upon  them,  since,  if  we  in- 
sist upon  these,  in  some  tribes  almost  every  species  might 
be  made  a  genus. 

With  respect  to  their  trophi  in  general,  insects  of  late 
have  been  divided  into  two  great  tribes  *,  masticators  and 
suckers;  the^rst  including  those  that  are  furnished  with 
instruments  to  separate  and  masticate  their  food^  namely, 
an  upper-  and  under-lip  {lahrum  and  labium)^  upper-  and 
under-jaws  {mandibulce  and  maxilke%  labial  and  maxil- 
lary palpi,  and  a  tongue  {lingua) :  and  the  second  those 
in  which  these  parts  are  replaced  by  an  articulate  or  ex- 
ardculate  machine,  consisting  of  several  parts  and  pieces 
analogous  to  the  above,  which  pierce  the  food  of  tlie  ani- 
mal, and  form  a  tube  by  which  it  sucks  its  juices.  If, 
however,  the  mode  in  which  insects  take  their  food  be 


'^  Clainrille  (i?it/.  HelveU  \,  44)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  whe 
classed  insects  according  to  their  mode  of  taking  tlieir  food. 
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Strictly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  view  they 
ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  forming  three  tribes ;  fcx 
the  great  majority  of  the  Hymenoptera  order,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  though  furnished  with  mandibles  and 
maxillae,  never  use  them  for  mastication,  but  really  kp 
their  food  with  their  tongue :  these,  therefore,  might  be 
denominated  tappers. 

When  a  mouth  is  furnished  widi  the  seven  ordinaiy 
organs  used  in  taking  the  food  and  preparing  it  for  de- 
glutition— I  mean  the  upper-lip  and  the  two  upper^jaws ; 
the  under-lip  and  the  two  under-jaws,  including  the  la- 
bial and  maxillary  palpi;  and  the  tongue — I  denominate 
it  B, perfect  mouth ;  but  when  it  is  deficient  in  any  of  these 
organs,  or  they  exist  merely  as  rudiments,  or  when  their 
place  is  supplied  by  others,  (which,  though  they  may  be 
analogous  parts,  have  little  or  no  connection  with  than 
in  their  use  or  structure,)  I  denominate  it  an  impetfect 
mouth*  This  last  I  would  further  distinguish,  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  t7'ophiy  by  other  and  more  distinctii^e 
terms,  as  I  shall  presently  explain  to  you. 

J.  Lahrum^, — I  shall  first  consider  the  organs  pre- 
sent in  a  perfect  mouthy  beginning  with  the  uppet^lip  {lor 
brum).  This  part,  which  Fabricius  sometimes  confinind- 
ed  with  the  nose,  miscalling  it  clypeus,  is  usually  a  move- 
able ^  piece,  attached  by  its  base  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  part  last  named,  and  covering  the  mouth,  and 
sometimes  the  mandibles,  from  above.  In  insects  in 
tlieir  last  state  it  is  usually  of  a  homy  or  shelly  substance; 
yet  in  some  cases,  as  in  Capris  and  Cetonia,  beetled  that 

•  Plate  VI.VIL  XXVI.  a'. 

^  In  Lucanta,  Lfimpritia,  &c.  the  labram  seems  to  form  the  under- 
side of  the  nose»  and  to  be  connate  with  it. 
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imbibe  juices,  it  is  membranous.  In  Jbrm  and  shape  it 
varies  greatly,  being  sometimes  nearly  square,  at  others 
almost  round ;  in  some  insects  representing  a  parallelo- 
gram, in  others  a  triangle^  and  in  many  it  is  oblong.  In 
some  instances  it  is  long  and  narrow,  but  more  generally 
short  and  wide.  It  is  often  large,  but  occasionally  very 
minute.  In  the  majority  it  has  an  intire  margin^  but  it  is 
not  seldom  emorginate  or  bilobed,  or  even  dentate.  Its 
surface  is  commonly  even,  but  it  is  sometimes  uneven, 
aometimes  flat,  at  others  convex,  and  in  a  few  species 
armed  with  ashort  horn  or  tubercle  ^.  As  to  itspubescencej 
h  is  often  naked,  but  now  and  then  fringed  or  clothed 
with  down  or  hairs,  or  sprinkled  with  bristles.  It  coi>- 
sists  in  almost  every  instance  of  a  single  piece;  but  an 
exception  to  this  occurs  in  Halidtts^  a  little  bee,  in  the 
females  of  which  it  is  furnished  with  a  slender  aiq)en* 
dage^. — The  direction  of  the  upper-lip  is  various.  It  is 
rarely  horizontal,  or  in  the  same  line  with  the  nose,  often 
vertical;  it  sometimes  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  occasionally  an  acute  one, 
when  it  is  more  or  less  infiexed.  The  use  of  this  part  is 
ordinarily  to  close  the  mouth  from  above,  to  assist  in  re- 
taining the  food  while  undergoing  the  process  of  masti- 
cation ;  but  in  many  HymenopteroUs  insects  its  principal 
use  seems  to  be,  to  keep  the  trophi  properly  folded ;  and 
in  some  cases  where  it  is  inflexed,  as  in  the  leaf-cutter 
bees  {Megachile  Latr.),  to  defend  its  base,  while  the  man- 
dibles are  employed,  from  injury  by  their  action  ^. 

•-  Kirby  Man,  Ap,  Angi.  i.  t  v.  ApU  •.  b./.  18.  b. 
*  im.  t.  xL  Melitta  ••.  b./  4, 5.   Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  30. 
«  Plate  XXVI.  Fio.  31.   Man.  Ap.  Angl.  i.  /.  x.  Apis  ♦••  c.  2.  5. 
/.  13.  e. 
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2.  Labium^. — On  the  under-side  of  the  head,  and  op- 
posed to  the  upper-lip,  the  mouth  is  closed  by  anodier 
moveable  organ,  concerning  the  nomenclature  and  ana- 
logies of  which  Entomologists  have  differed  considerably. 
At  the  first  view  of  it,  this  organ  seems  a  very  com- 
plex machine,  since  the  under-jaws  or  maxilla  are  at- 
tached to  it  on  each  side,  and  the  tongue  is  often  seen  to 
emerge  from  it  above,  so  as  to  appear  merely  a  part  of  it; 
but  as  the  former  answer  to  the  upper-jaws,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  tlie  analogue  of  the  pait  bearing  the  same  name  in 
the  vertebrate  animals,  I  shall  consider  these  as  distinct 
and  primary  organs,  and  treat  of  the  under-lip  {labium) 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  by  itself.  Linne  takes  lio 
notice  of  this  part,  but  his  illustrious  compatriot  and  co- 
temporary,  De  Geer,  did  not  so  overlook  it :  he  appears 
to  consider  the  whole  apparatus,  including  the  maxiUay 
as  the  labium^;  but  sometimes  he  distinguishes  the  mid- 
dle piece  by  that  name  ^;  and  the  tongue,  in  the  case  of 
the  stag-beetle,  he  denominates  a  proboscis  {trompe)  ^, 
In  the  Hymenoptera  he  calls  this  part  tongue^  under4ipj 
and  proboscis:  but  seems  to  prefer  tlie  last  term  *.  Fa- 
bricius  originally  regarded  die  whole  middle  piece  as  a 
labium  ^;  but  afterwards  (though  his  definition  is  not  ac- 
curate, since  he  assigns  the  palpi  to  the  ligula,  which  he 
affirms  is  covered  by  the  labium-^^circumstsinces  by  no 
means  universal  in  Coleoptera)  he  considers  this  as  con- 
sisting otligula  and  labium^.    Latreille  at  first  regarded 

*  Plates  VI.  Vlf.  and  XXVI.  b. 
•»  De  Geer  iv.  124.  t.  iv./  12  iii.  415.  i.  xxi./.  4. 
«  Ibid.  iv.  281—.  t.  xlf.  7.  ^  Ibid.  329.  /.  xii./  <i. 

«  Ibid.  ii.  775—   t.  xxvi./.  10.  b  c,  b  c. 
Philos.  Enfow,  18.  *  ■  S^st,  Eieut/j.  i  Pnpf.  iv. 
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the  ligiila  of  Fabricius  as  the  labium j  and  called  the  la- 
bium of  that  author  the  metUum  ^ ;  but  afterwards  he  gave 
the  name  of  labium  to  the  whole  middle  piece  of  the 
lower  apparatus  of  the  mouth — calling  the  upper  piece, 
-with  Fabricius,  the  ligula^  and  retaining  the  denomina- 
tion of  mentum  for  the  lower  ^. 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  duly  considered, 
I  think  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  term  under-lip, 
or  labium^  should  be  confined  to  that  part  which  the 
learned  Dane  so  named.  For  I  would  ask.  Which  is 
the  part  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  that  is  the  anta- 
gonist, if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  upper-lip  or  labrum  F 
Is  it  not  that  organ  which,  when  the  mouth  is  closed, 
meets  that  part,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  shuts  all  in  ? 
Now  in  numerous  insects,  particularly  the  Lamellicorn 
beetles  {Scarabams  and  Ltu:anus  L.),  this  is  precisely  the 
case.  In  the  Predaceous  beetles,  indeed,  {Cicindela^  Car- 
rabuSf  Dytiscus  L.  &c.)  the  under-lip  does  not  meet  the 
upper,  to  close  the  mouth  and  shut  in  tlie  tongue ;  nei- 
ther can  the  tongue  be  said  so  to  do,  but  only,  from  some 
circumstances  connected  with  its  manner  of  taking  its 
food,  it  is  requisite  that  the  last-mentioned  organ  should 
not  be  retractile  or  covered ;  but  its  miscalled  me7itum 
is  still  the  analogue  of  that  part  which  helps  to  close  the 
mouth  in  the  former  tribe.  Should  not  this,  therefore, 
which  so  often  performs  the  office^  be  distinguished  by  the 
namej  of  a  lip  ?  Again,  is  it  not  rather  incongruous  to 
consider  that  organ  which  confessedly  more  or  less  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  tongue^  as  a  part  of  the  lip  ?  Though 
it  often  wears  that  appearance,  yet  I  believe,  if  the'mat- 

*  Gen,  Cnulac.  el  Ins.  1 180.       *  X  DUi,  d'Hist,  KaL  iv.  246. 
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ter  is  thoroughly  and  patiently  investigated,  it  will  be 
found  that  on  their  upper  side  its  roots  are  attached  to  the 
interior  of  the  upper  side  of  the  head,  as  well  as  on  their 
lower  side  to  the  labium;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
common  to  the  two  lips,  and  therefore  not  properly  con* 
sidered  as  an  appendage  of  the  under-lip  alone. 

Having  assigned  my  reasons  for  preferring  the  name 
given  to  the  part  in  question  by  Fabricius,  rather  than 
that  of  Latreille,  I  shall  next  make  my  observations  on 
the  part  itself.  In  many  cases  the  labium^  or  the  middle 
piece  of  the  lower  oral  apparatus,  appears  to  consist  of 
/too joints:  this  you  may  see  in  the  great  water-beetle 
{Hydrophilus  piceus\  the  burying-beetles  {Necrophorus\ 
the  Orthopterous  tribes  *,  the  Hymenoptera  **,  and  others. 
In  this  case  the  upper  or  terminal  piece  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  labittm^  and  the  lower  or  basal  one  (which  Mr. 
MacLeay  calls  ithe  stipes)  as  the  mentum  or  chin — at 
other  times,  as  in  some  Lamellicom  beetles,  the  only  se* 
paration  is  a  transverse  elevated  line,  or  an  obtuse  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  parts,  and  very  fre- 
quently tliere  is  no  separation  at  all,  in  which  case  the 
whole  piece,  the  mentum  merging  in  it,  may  be  denomtp 
nated  the  labium. 

With  respect  to  its  substance,  the  labium  in  most  Ck>« 
leopterous  insects  is  hard  and  homy,  in  Necrqpkarus  it 
is  membranous,  and  the  mentum  harder;  in  Prionus 
coriariusy  ova  largest  Capricorn-beetle,  both  are  mem*; 
branous ;  in  the  bee-tribes.  Apis  L.,  the  labium  rather 
resembles  leather,  while  the  mentum  is  hard.  Its  surface 
is  often  convex,  sometimes  plane,  and  sometimes  even 

»  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6.  b'.  a".  "»  Pl\te  VIL  Fic.  3.  b'.  a  \ 
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concave;  as  for  instance  in  Melolontha  Fidlo^  a  rare 
chafer  occasionally  found  on  the  coast  of  Kent  In  some 
it  is  covered  with  excavated  points ;  in  others  it  is  quite 
smooth.  In  numbers,  as  in  the  Predaceous  beetles,  both 
labium  and  menhtm  are  perfectly  naked;  in  others,  as  in 
the  conunon  cockchafer,  they  are  hairy ;  in  Geniates  bar^ 
batus  Kirby,  another  chafer  in  the  male  insect^  the  lon 
bium  is  naked,  while  the  mentumj  which  forms  a  piece 
distinct  from  that  part,  is  covered  with  a  dense  rigid 
beard  ^.  In  shape  the  whole  labium  varies  considerably, 
much  more  than  the  labrum  /  for  in  addition  to  most  ot 
the  forms  I  enumerated  when  I  described  that  organ, 
which  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  you  may  meet  with  exam- 
ples of  many  others.  Thus,  to  instance  in  the  Petalocerous 
tribes  {Scarabaus  L.),  in  some,  as  in  the  Rutelida^  the 
labium  is  urceolate^  or  representing  in  some  degree  the 
shape  of  a  pitcher  ^;  in  others  it  is  deeply  concave,  and 
not  a  little  resembles  a  basin  or  a  bowl  ^;  this  form  is 
peculiar  to  the  labium  of  Crcmastockeilus  Knoch,  a  scarce 
North  American  beetle;  in  another  related  to  this,  but 
of  an  African  type  {Genuchus  Kirby  MS.  Cetonia  cru- 
enia  F.),  it  is  a  trapezoid  plate,  which  is  elevated  from 
the  head,  and  hangs  over  the  throat  like  a  chin  ^.  In  the 
If^ieTioptera  it  is  extremely  narrow  and  long,  and  em- 
braces the  sides  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  covering  it  from 
below;  so  that  it  wears  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  tube  ^. 
Generally  speaking,  the  length  of  the  labium  exceeds  its 
breadth ;  but  in  the  Predaceous  beetles  the  reverse  of 

^   *  Kirby  Zrinn.  Trant.  xii.  t.  xxi./.8./. 
•»  Ibid.  L  xxi./.  10.  rf.   MacLcay  Hor.  Entomol,  i.  /.  iii./.  36,  «7* 
«  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  3o.  *  Ibid.  Fig.  34. 

•  Plate  VII.  Fig.  3.  b'. 
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this  takes  place,  it  being  very  short  and  wide,  and  usu- 
ally terminating  towards  the  tongue  in  three  lobes  or 
teeth  which  form  two  sinuses  varying  in  depth  ^. 

The  nienium  taken  by  itself  affords  no  very  striking 
characters  to  which  I  need  call  your  attention :  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  in  Hymenoptera  it  is  generally  of  a 
triangular  shape*' ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
labial  palpi,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  remarkable 
labium  of  Orthopterous  insects,  and  of  the  Libelltdinay 
between  whkh  there  is  no  little  analogy.     At  first  you 
would  imagine  the  terminal  part  of  this  organ  in  the  for- 
mer to  be  the  analogue  of  the  tongue,  or  ligtda  F. ;  as  it 
is  indeed  generally  regarded  by  modern  Entomologists^. 
It  seems,  like  the  tongue  of  the  Carabi  L.,  Dytisciy  &c.,  to 
be  a  distinct  piece,  which  has  below  it  both  labium  and 
mentum ;  but  when  you  look  within  die  mouth,  you  will 
find  a  linguiform  organ  ^,  which  evidently  acts  the  part 
of  a  tongue,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  the  name ;  and 
the  piece  just  alluded  to  must  either  be  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  the  lip,  or  as  an  external  accompaniment 
of  the  tongue,  analogous,  it.  may  be,  to  the  paraglossa  in 
bees  ^.    In  a  specimen  of  Acrida  viridissima  [Locusta  F.) 
which  I  dissected,  the  tongue  is  as  long  as  the  appen- 
dage of  the  under-lip,  and  by  its  upper  surface  seems 
to  apply  closely  to  it   In  the  Libellulina  a  similar  organ 
is  discoverable  %  which  on  its  upper-side  terminates  in 
the  phatynx^  like  that  of  one  of  the  Harpalida:  before 
mentioned.     In  the  Orthoptera^  therefore,  I  regard  the 
labium  as  consisting  of  three  articulations,  the  upper  one 

-  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  24.  b'.  •»  Plate  VII.  Fic.  3.  a". 

«  .V.  IHct.  (CHuL  Nat,  xxiv.  I /I.     *•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6.  e'. 
.    '  Plate  Vll.  Fig.  3.  i".  '  Plate  VI.  Fig.  12.  c'. 
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divided  into  two,  three,  or  more  lobes*;  the  intermediate 
one  more  d[irectly  answering  to  the  labium  of  other  in- 
sects, and  the  basal  one  or  mentum.  .This  organ  in  the 
Ldbelltdina  is  of  a  different  structure :  it  has  only  two 
articulations  representing  labium  and  mentum ;  but  the 
former  consists  of  three  parallel  pieces,  the  two  exterior 
ones  rising  higher  than  the  intermediate  one,  and  at  their 
inner  angle  having  an  acute  sinus  from  which  the  palpi 
emerge;  and  the  intermediate  piece,  which  is  longitudi- 
nally channelled,  lapping  over  the  inner  side  of  the  lateral 
pieces.  From  the  angle  of  the  covered  part  of  these 
pieces,  a  subulate  short  horizontal  horn  points  inwards 
towards  the  tongue^  which  it  must  keep  from  closing 
with  the  labium^. 

3.  Palpi  Labiates  *. — The  last-mentioned  organs,  the 
labial palpiy  next  claim  our  attention ;  but  before  I  advert 
particularly  to  diem,  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  a  few 
words  xxpoxx  palpi^  or  feelers,  in  general.  These  are  usual* 
ly  jointed  moveable  organs,  of  a  corneous  or  coriaceous 
substance,  attached  by  ligaments  to  the  labium  and 
maxitUe^  and  in  the  Crustacea  even  to  the  mandibuUe, 
Their  joints,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  obconical, 
articulate  also  in  each  other  by  ligaments,  with  perhaps 
some  little  mixture  of  the  ball  and  socket  Their  ends, 
the  last  joint  especially,  seem  furnished  with  nervous 
papilla  which  indicate  some  peculiar  sense,  of  which  they 
are  the  instrument  What  that  sense  is  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained,  and  concerning  which  I  shall  enter 
more  into  detail  in  another  place.     Their  motion  seems 

»  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6.  b'.  "  Ibid.  Fig.  1«.  b '. 

«  4^LATli3  VI.  VII.  XXVI.  b". 
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restrained,  at  kast  in  some,  to  two  directions,  towards 
and  from  the  mouth*  They  were  called  palpi  or  feelers, 
because  the  insect  has  been  supposed  to  use  them  in  ex- 
plc^ing  substances.  There  seem  to  be  no  organs  in  the 
vertebrate  animals  direcdy  analc^us  to  the^o^i  of  iur 
sects  and  Crustacea^  luiless,  perhaps,  the  drri  that  emerge 
from  the  lips  of  some  fishes,  as  the  cod,  red  mullet,  &c* 
which  Linn£  defines  as  used  in  exploring  {pnetetUantes). 
Whether  the  vibrissa,  miscalled  smellersy  of  some  quadru- 
peds and  birds  have  any  reference  to  them,  I  will  not 
venture  to  affirm ;  but  the  feline  tribe  evidently  use  their 
bristles  as  explorers^  and  they  are  planted  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  I  shall  now  con- 
fine myself  to  the  labial  palpi.  I  call  them  labial  palpi, 
because  that  term  is  in  general  use,  and  because  in  many 
cases  they  really  do  emerge  from  what  I  consider  as  the 
labium,  as  in  most  of  the  chafers  s  but  they  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  denominated  lifigual  palpi,  since  they 
sometimes  appear  to  emerge  from  the  tongue  (as  in  the 
stag-beetle  {Lucanus  Cervus).  In  some  instances,  as  in 
the  Predaceous  beedes,  they  seem  to  be  common  to  both 
labium  and  tongue,  being  attached  at  their  base  on  the 
upper  side  to  the  former,  and  on  the  under  side  to  the 
latter.  As  to  their  situation :  they  emerge  from  the  base 
of  the  labium  in  the  locusts  {Locusta  Leach)  *;  from  its 
middle  in  Hister  maximus^;  from  its  summit  in  Anibh/te^ 
rus  MacLeay^;  and  from  its  lateral  margin  in  Dynas- 
tes  MacLeay,  &c.     They  consbt  of  from  one  to  Jbttr 

•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6.  b".  *»  Hor.  Eni&niolog,  u  t.  i./.  I.g. 

^  Ibfd.tA\.f.\%.g. 
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joints;  which,  I  believe,  they  never  exceed*  They  vary 
in  length ;  though  generally  shorter  than  the  maxillary 
palpi,  yet  in  the  ferocious  tiger-beetles  {Cicindela  L.) 
they  equal  them  in  length ;  and  in  the  hive-bee  and  hum- 
ble-bees, and  many  other  bees,  they  are  considerably 
longer*.  The  two  first  joints  of  these  palpi,  however, 
in  these  bees  are  different  in  their  structure  from  the  two 
last,  being  compressed  and  fiat,  or  concave;  and  the  two 
last  joints,  instead  of  articulating  with  the  apex  of  the 
second,  emerge  from  it  below  the  apex:  so  that  these 
two  first  joints  seem  rather  elevators  of  the  palpi  than 
really  parts  of  them  ^.  With  respect  to  the  relative  prO' 
portions  of  their  joints  to  each  other :  in  some  cases  the 
first  joint  is  the  longest  and  thickest,  the  rest  growing 
gradually  shorter  and  smaller  ^;  in  others,  the  second  is 
the  longest^;  in  others,  again,  the  third  %  and  sometimes 
the  last^;  and  often  all  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  and 
length^.  They  are  more  commonly  naked^  but  some- 
times either  generally  or  partially  hairy.  Tlius  in  Cicin^ 
dela,  the  last  joint  but  one  is  usually  planted  with  long 
snow-white  bristles  in  a  double  series,  yrhile  the  rest  of 
the  joints  have  none;  and  in  Copris  Latr.  all  of  them  are 
extremely  hairy.  In  shape  they  do  not  vary  so  much  as 
the  maxillary  palpi,  being  most  firequently  filiform  or 
subclavate,  and  sometimes  setaceous;  the  last  joint  varies 
more  in  shape  than  the  rest,  and  is  ofl;en  remarkably 


*  E[irby  Mon»  Ap»  AngL  i.  t.  xii.  neut*f,  1.  g.  c. 
«»  md.  93. 103—.  /.  vi  Apis  ••.  b.  /  3.  b  c. 

«  Ibid.  1. 1  •.  a./.  3.  b  ^  Ibid.  t.  ix.  Apit  •*.  c.  2.  y./  3.  *. 

«  Clairv.  Etd.  HelvHAi  /.  xxiv./.  I.e. 
i  Plate  XXVL  Fig.  24, 28.  b". 

•  Axon,  Ap.  Angl.  i.  t  ii.  Mclitla  **.  b./.  2.  c. 
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large,  triangular,  and  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hatchet '; 
and  at  others  it  resembles  the  moon  in  her  first  quar- 
ter^. In  the  great  dragon-fly,  or  demoiselle  if  you  pre- 
fer the  gentler  French  name  {jEshna  F.)  the  labial  palpi, 
which  are  without  any  visible  joints,  are  terminated  by  a 
minute  mucro  or  point  *^.  With  regard  to  their  dii^ection 
and  flexure,  they  frequently,  as  in  the  instance  just  men- 
tioned, turn  towards  each  other,  and  lie  horizontally  upon 
the  end  of  the  labium.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Cicindelidcey 
they  appear  to  point  towards  the  tail  of  the  insect,  the  last 
joint  risings  and  forming  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  the 
feeler.  In  other  instances  they  diverge  laterally  from  the 
labium^  the  last  joint  turning  again  towards  it  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle« 

4.  MandibuUB^. — Having  considered  the  analogues  of 
the  lips  in  our  little  beings,  I  must  next  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  representatives  of  the  jams.  The  vertebrate 
animals,  you  know,  are  mostly  furnished  with  a  single 
pmr  of  jaws,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  planted  and  which  have  a  vertical  motion.  But 
insects  are  furnished  with  two  pair  of  jaws,  a  pair  of 
upper-jaws  and  a  pair  of  under-jaws,  which  have  no 
teeth  planted  in  them,  and  the  motion  of  which  is  hori- 
zontal.— I  shall  begin  with  an  account  of  the  upper-jaws. 
These  by  modem  Entomologists,  after  Fabricius,  arede- 

»  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  2.    Liim.  Trans,  xii.  L  xxi./.  6.  h. 

•»  This  18  the  case  with  Oxyportu  F.  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  4. 

'  Plate  VL  Fig.  12.  b".  LatreUIc,  AT.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xvii. 
545y  seems  not  to  i^gard  these  as  palpi;  but  from  their  tubular  form, 
and  insertion  in  the  socket  of  the  labium,  it  is  clear  that  they  ought 
to  be  so  considered.  J  Plates  VL  VII.  XXVI.  c. 
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nominated  mandibles  {mandibuUe) :  a  term  appropriated 
by  Linn^  to  the  beaks  of  birds.  The  upper-jaws  of  in- 
sects this  great  naturalist  named  maxilla — ^and  not  ira- 
properly,  since  the  o£Bce  of  mastTcation  is  more  pecu- 
liarly thdr  office  than  that  of  the  under-jaws,  which  Fa- 
bricius  has  distinguished  by  that  name :  as  the  term  man^ 
dibUy  however,  is  generally  adopted,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  disturb  it 

The  mandibles  close  the  mouth  on  each  side  under  the 
labnm  or  upper-lip.  They  are  generally  powerful  or- 
gans, of  a  hard  substance  like  horn;  but  in  the  Lamellicom 
beetles  of  Mr.  MacLeay's  families  of  Scarabaid^e  and  Ce^ 
toniadde^  they  are  soft,  membranous,  and  unapt  for  masti- 
cation. In  Coleopterous  insects  they  commonly  artictdaie 
with  the  head  by  means  of  certain  apophyses  or  processes, 
of  which  in  many  cases  there  are  three  discoverable  at 
the  exterior  base  of  the  mandibles ;  one,  namely,  at  each 
angle,  and  one  in  thQ»  middle.  That  on  the  lower  side  is 
usually  the  most  prominent,  and  wears  the  appearance 
of  the  condyle  of  a  bone :  it  is  received  by  a  correspond- 
ing deep  socket  (or  cotyloid  cavity)  of  the  cheek,  in 
which,  being  perfecdy  smooth  and  lubricous,  it  moves 
readily,  but  without  sn/7iovia,  like  a  rotula  in  its  aceta^ 
bidum.  The  upper  one  projects  from  the  jaw,  forms 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  is  concave  also  on  its  inner 
face.  A  corresponding  more  shallow,  or,  as  anatomists 
speak,  glenoid  cavity  of  the  cheek,  where  it  meets  the 
upper-lip,  receives  it,  and  the  concave  part  admits  a  lubri- 
cous ball  projecting  from  the  cheek,  upon  which  it  turns  ^. 

^  A  corres[)oncluig  articulation  takes  place  between  the  tibia  and 
thigh  of  some  of  the  ScaralxBides,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 
See  Plate  XXVFI.  Fig.  8—11. 
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This  structure  you  will  find  in  the  stag-beetle,  and  some 
other  timber-devourers.  Other  Ccleoptera  have  only  a 
process  of  a  similar  structure  at  each  of  the  dorsal  angles 
of  die  base  of  the  mandible,  the  intermediate  one  being 
wanting;  and  the  articulation  does  not  materially  differ, 
as  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  in  the  Hymenoptera  and 
Neuroptera.  In  the  Orthoptera^  the  structure  approaches 
more  nearly  to  that  of  the  stag-beetle,  since  diere  are 
three  prominences :  it  is  thus  well  described  by  M.  Mar- 
eel  de  Serres:  ^^  This  articulation,"  says  he,  **  takes  place 
in  two  ways.  At  first,  in  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  man- 
dible, and  at  its  base,  may  be  observed  two  small  promi-' 
nences  and  a  glenoid  cavity ;  these  prominences  are  re> 
ceived  in  two  glenoid  cavities  excavated  in  the  shell  of 
the  front,  as  the  cavity  of  the  mandible  receives  a  small 
prominence  of  the  same  part.  Below  the  mandible,  and 
at  its  base,  there  is  a  kind  of  condyle,  which  has  its  play 
in  a  cotj^loid  cavity  excavated  in  the  shell  of  the  temple^ 
&r  below  the  eye,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  coriaceous 
integument  of  the  head  ^."  Within  the  head  in  this  or- 
der, at  least  in  Locusta  Leach,  is  a  vertical  septum  which 
divides  the  head  into  two  dxambers,  as  it  were,  an  occi- 
pital and  a  frontal,  consisting  of  a  concave  trianguhur 
stem,  terminating  in  two  narrower  concave  triangular 
branches,  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  Y,  and  forming 
three  openings,  an  upper  triangular  one,  and  two  lateral 
sttbquadrangular  ones,  which  last  are  the  cavities  that  re* 
ceive  the  base  of  the  mandibles.  This  partition,  which  I 
would  name  Cephtdcphragma^  doubtless  affords  a  point  of 
attachment  to  many  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  head.    It  does 

*  Coniparaiton  des  Organet  de  la  Moiticafum  de$  Orthopt^res,  S. 
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not  appear  to  have  been  noticed,  unless  it  be  synonymous 
with  the  intermaxillary  arcade  of  Marcel  de  Serres*. 
Probably  a  corresponding  support  to  tlie  muscles,  &c. 
may  exist,  as  we  have  seen  it  does  in  Vespa  L.  ^,  in  many 
other  heads  of  the  different  Orders,  which  have  not  yet 
&llen  under  examination.  Many  mandibles,  as  those  of 
the  hornet  Sec,  appear  to  be  suspended  to  the  canity  of 
the  head  on  the  inside  by  a  marginal  ligament  suffi- 
ciently relaxed  to  admit  of  their  play :  those  <^  the  Or^- 
thoptera^  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  informs  us,  are  united  t6 
the  head  by  means  of  two  cartilages,  the  outermost  beh^ 
much  the  shortest,  to  which  their  moving  muscles  are 
attached.  These  he  considers  as  prolongations  of  the 
substance  of  the  mandible  ^.  The  bottom  of  mandibles, 
when  cleared  of  the  muscles  See,  inclines  ahnost  univer- 
sally to  a  triangular  form ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
stag-beetle,  it  is  nearly  a  trapezium,  I  cannot  conclude 
this  subject  without  noticing  the  motions  of  the  mandi- 
bles. What  the  author  lately  quoted  has  said  with  re- 
gard to  those  of  the  Orthoptera^  will,  I  bdieve,  apply 
equally  well  to  all  the  mandibulate  orders.  ^  Tjbe  arti- 
culation of  mandibles  with  the  skull  appears  to  take  place 
by  two  points  solely ;  and  as  these  parts  only  execute 
movements  limited  to  a  certain  direction,  they  may  be 
referred  to  ginglymus  ^. — ^The  movements  of  mandibles 
are  limited  to  those  from  within  outwards,  and  from 
without  inwards  ^.''  Whether  they  are  restricted  &om 
any  degree  of  vertical  motion,  has  not  yet  been  proved, 
as  the  jaws  of  vertebrate  animals  move  horizontally  as 

*  Coniparaucn  dex  Organes  de  la  MasUcaiion  dnz  Orthopteres,  S. 
**  Sec  above,  p.  407.  noteb.     ^  UbtMupra,  4.     *  Ibid,     •  Ibid,  5. 
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well  as  vertically— -so  those  of  insects  may  have  some 
motion  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally ;  and  it  seems 
necessary  for  some  of  their  operations  that  they  should. 
I  am  not  anatomist  enough  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
the  subject^  but  the  ball  and  socket  articulation  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  mandible,  and  the  curving  one  at  the 
upper,  though  a  kind  ofgingh/mus^  seems  to  imply  a  de- 
^ee  oUrotaiary  movement,  however  slight 

I  must  next  say  something  upon  the  general  shape  of 
these  organs.  Almost  universally  they  incline  to  a  tri- 
quetrous or  three-sided  figure,  with  their  external  sur- 
face convex,  sometimes  partially  so,  and  their  internal 
concave.  Most  frequently  they  are  arched,  curving  in- 
wards ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Prionm  octangularis^,  a  Ca- 
pricorn beede,  and  others  of  that  genus,  they  are  nearly 
straight;  and  in  Rkina  barbirostris  ^,  a  most  remarkable 
Brazilian  weevil,  their  curvature  is  outwards.  In  Phaii^ 
dotus  lepidotus  MacLeay,  and  Lucanus  Elephas,  two  in- 
.sects  of  the  stag-beetle  tribe,  they  are  bent  downwards; 
and  in  L/ucatms  nebuhsus  K.  {Ryssotiotm  MacLeay)  they 
.turn  upwards  ^.  They  are  usually  widest  at  the  base, 
Bnd  grow  gradually  more  slender  to  the  apex,  but  in  the 
hornet  {Vespa  Crabro)  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  the}' 
increase  in  width  from  the  base  to  the  apex ;  and  in  the 
hive-bee,  and  others  of  that  tribe,  they  are  dilated  both 
flt  base  and  apex,  being  narrowest  in  the  middle ;  others 
are  nearly  of  the  same  width  every  where.  In  those 
insects  diat  use  their  mandibles  principally  for  purposes 
connected  with  their  economy,  they  are  oflen  more  broad 

•  Oliv.  Im,  no.  66.  Priontu,  t,  xiii./.  54. 
•»  Ilwl.  no.  83.  Cnrcvlio.  t.  iv./.  37. 
*■'  Linn.  Trmvt,  xii.  /.  xxi./.  12. 
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in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  than  they  are  in  those 
which  use  them  principally  fi^nr  mastication.  In  the  lo- 
cust tribes  {Locusta  Leach),  they  are  extremely  thick 
and  powerful  organs,  and  fitted  for  their  work  of  devas- 
tation ;  but  in  the  glow-worm  {Lampyris^  they  are  very 
slender  and  minute.  In  those  brilliant  beetles,  the  JStf- 
prestesy  they  are  very  short ;  but  in  the  stag-beetles,  and 
those  giants  in  the  Capricorn  tribe,  the  Pnoni^  they  are 
often  very  long  *.  They  either  meet  at  the  summit,  lap 
over  each  other,  cross  each  other,  or  are  protended 
straight  from  the  head;  as  you  have  doubtless  observed 
in  the  stag-beetle,  whose  terrific  horns  are  mandibles  of 
this  description.  These  organs  are  usually  ^fmrnetrical, 
but  in  some  instances  they  are  not:  thus  in  Hitter  lavusy 
a  kind  of  dung-beede,  the  left  hand  mandible  is  longer 
dian  the  right;  in  Creophilus  niaxiilosus  K.  {Staphy- 
linus  L.),  a  common  rove-beetle,  in  the  lefl  hand  man- 
dible the  tooth  in  the  middle  is  bifid,  and  in  the  right 
hand  one  intire;  and  in  Bolbocertis  K.  the  mandible  of 
one  side,  in  some  species  the  dexter,  and  in  others  the 
sinister,  has  two  teeth,  and  the  otlier  none. 

The  next  circumstance  with  respect  to  tliese  organs 
which  demands  our  attention,  is  the  teeth  with  which 
they  are  armed.  These  are  merely  processes  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mandible,  and  not  planted  in  it  by  gompho^ 
sis\  as  anatomists  speak,  as  they  are  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals.   They  have,  however,  in  their  interior,  at  the  base 

■  For  Mandibles  of  Locutia  see  Plate  Vf .  Fig.  6.  c'.  of  Lamptfru 
Oliv.  Im,  no.  28.  /.  If.  1.  o£  JBupresiis,  IlntL  no.  32.  t  iii./  17-  of 
Lueanta,  Ilnd.  no.  1. 1,  i— v.  atid  of  PrionuSf  Ibid.  no.  66.  L  ii./.  8. 

^  Gontphoiii  is,  when  one  hone  is  immoveably  fixed  in  another  as 
a  nail  in  a  board. 
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Ht  least,  in  the  Orihoptera^  a  coriaceous  lamina  that  se^ 
parates  them  in  some  sort  from  the  body  of  the  mandi- 
ble ^.  Many  insects,  however,  have  mandibles  without 
teeth'i  some  merely  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  others  ob- 
tuse at  the  end,  and  others  truncated  \  Of  those  that 
have  teeth,  some  have  them  on  the  inside  at  the  base,  as 
Manticora^  an  African  tiger-beetle^;  others  in  the  mid- 
dle^ as  Staphylinus  olensy  a  rove-beetle,  Lethrus  cephor 
lotesj  &c.^;  others  at  the  end,  as  many  weevils  {Curcur 
lio  L.)  ^ ;  others  again  on  the  back,  as  the  ButelieUe,  a  tribe 
of  chafers  %  and  LetkruSy  a  beetle  just  named;  others 
once  more  on  the  lower  side  of  the  base,  in  the  form 
of  a  tooth  or  spine,  as  in  Melitta  spinigeroy  a  species  of 
wild-bee,  and  some  of  its  affinities^;  and  lastly,  others 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  long  tor- 
tuous horn,  as  in  that  singular  wasp  Synagris  cormda  F. 
before  noticed  as  a  sexual  character  **•  In  the  stag- 
beetle  tribes  {Lucanus  L.)  these  teeth  are  often  elongated 
into  short  lateral  branches,  or  a  terminal  fork  *.  They 
are  sometimes  truncated,  sometimes  obtuse,  and  some- 
times acute. 

But  with  regard  to  their  kind^  it  will  be  best  to  adopt 
the  ideas  of  M.  Marcel  de  Serres ;  for  though  his  re- 
.marks  are  confined  to  the  Orthoptera^  they  may  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage  to  the  teeth  that  arm  the  mandibles 

*  Marcel  de  Serres  vln  tupra*  7. 

*  See  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  7-    Kirby  Mon.  Ap,  AngL  i.  L  xiii./.  13. 
and  /.  xii.  wut./.  10.  «  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  19. 

*  Oliv.  Ins.  no.  42.  t.  i./.  1.  and  no.  2.  t  i./.  1.  b. 

*  Plate  XXVf.  Fio.  16, 18.  '  Ibid.  Fig.  21. 
«  Mon.  Ap.  AngL  i.  t  iv.  MMta.f.  5—8. 

^  Drury  Int.  ii.  t.  xWiii./.  3.    See  above,  p.  315. 

*  Oliv.  no.  1. 1.  ▼./.  16.  &c.  t  in./.  7, 
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of  insects  in  general.    He  perceives  an  analogy  between 
those  of  this  Order  and  the  teeth  of  quadrupeds;  and 
tiierefore  divides  them  into  incisive  or  cuttings  laniaty 
or  canine,  and  molary  or  grinding  teeth.     He  denomi- 
nates those  incisives  that  are  broad,  having  in  some  d^ 
gree  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  their  external  sur&ce  being 
tXHavex,  and  thdbr  internal  concave ;  whence  they  are  evi- 
dently formed  for  cutting*   The  laniaries  are  those  which 
have  a  conical  shape,  are  often  very  acute,  and  in  gene- 
ral the  longest  of  any;  and  in  some  insects,  as  thecami- 
voious  OrtAoptera  (and  the  LibeUtdina\  they  cross  each 
other.    The  nuAaries  are  the  largest  of  all^  and  their 
purpose  is  evidently  to  grind  the  food.    There  is  never 
only  a  single  one  to  each  mandible,  while  the  number  of 
die  indsives  and  laniaries  is  very  variable.    As  the  mo- 
lanes  act  the  princqiel  part  in  mastication,  they  are 
nearer  the  inner  base  (^  the  mandible  or  point  of  sup- 
port: th^  serve  to  grind  the  food,  which  has  been  first 
divided  by  the  incisives  or  torn  by  the  laniaries.    The 
canworous  tribes  aie  destitute  of  them;  in  the  omnivo- 
rous (mes  &ey  are  very  small,  and  in  the  herbivorous 
ones  they  are  very  large  ^.     So  that  in  some  measure 
you  may  conjecture  the  food  of  the  animal  from  the  teeth 
that  arm  its  mandibles.     Of  incisive  teeth  you  may  find 
an  example  in  those  that  arm  the  end  of  the  mandibles 
of  most  grasshoppers  {Locusta\  and  of  the  ]eaf<:utter- 
bees  {Megachile  Latr.)^;  of  the  foniOTy  or  canine  teeth, 
you  will  find  good  examples  in  the  mandibles  of  the 
dragon-flies  {Ubellulina);  the  two  external  teeth  of  the 


*  Comparauon  des  Organs,  &c.  J-^. 

^  Plate  VL  Fig.  G.  and  XIII.  Fig.  6.  a  ", 

2  F  2 
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apex  of  those  of  the  leaf-cutter  bees  may  be  rc^^arded  as 
between  the  incisives  and  laniaries ;  and  the  pointed  man- 
dibles without  teeth  may  be  deemed  as  terminating  in  a 
laniary  one  *•  The  lower  part  of  the  inner  or  concave 
surface  of  the  mandibles  of  grasshoppers  will  supply  you 
with  instances  of  the  moUtry  teeth,  and  the  apex,  alsot,  of 
those  of  some  weevils,  as  Curadio  Hancocki  K.^  But 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  molary  organ  is  exhi- 
bited by  many  of  the  Lamellicom  beetles,  especially  those 
that  feed  upon  vegetables,  whether  flower  or  leaf. — 
Knoch,  who  indeed  was  the  first  who  proposed  calling 
mandibles  according  to  their  teeth,  incisive^  laniary,  or 
molary,  but  who  does  not  explain  his  system  clearly, 
observed  that  the  mandibles  of  some  Melclontha  have  a 
pngection  ^th  transverse,  deep  farrows,  resembling  . 
file,  for  the  purpose  of  bruising  the  leaves  they  feed  upon^: 
and  M.  Cuvier,  long  after,  observed  that  the  larvie  of 
the  stag-beede  have  towards  their  base  a  flat,  striated^ 
molary  surface;  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  no- 
ticed it  in  any  perfect  insect  '•  This  structure^  with  the 
exception  of  the  Scarabaida  and  Cetoniadie,  seems  to 
extend  very  generally  through  the  above  tribe;  since  it 
may  be  traced  even  in  Geotmpes,  the  common  dung- 


•  Plate  VI.  Fio,  12.  and  XIII.  Fig.  5.  b", 

k  Plate  XXVI.  Fio.  16. 

<  I  was  not  aware  that  Knoch  had  observed  this  part,  till  loaie 
time  after  the  publication  of  my  paper  On  Mr.  WUlUm  MacLtmft 
Doctrine  of  Affimt^  mid  Analogy  (see  Linn,  Tront,  xiy.  105— ],  when 
I  happened  to  meet  with  it  in  a  letter  from  a  friend,  received  mone 
than  thirteen  years  ago;  but  without  any  reference  to  the  work  of 
Knoch,  in  which  it  was  stated.  It  was  doubtless  taken  from  hk 
Beiinge  xur  In$ekien§ticHchie, 

^  Anai,  Comp,  iti,  9f  1-^. 
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chafer,  in  which  at  the  base  of  one  mandible  is  a  con« 
cave  molary  surface,  and  in  the  other  a  convex  one,  but 
ivithout  any  furrows:  a  circumstance  that  often  distUH 
guishes  those  that  have  furrows. — In  the  DynastidiE 
the  a£Snity  of  structure  with  the  MeldarUhid^e  &c.  is 
more  pronounced,  the  furrows  to  which  ridges  in  the 
other  mandible  correspond  being  reduced  to  one  or  two 
wide  and  deep  ones ;  wh^^^tt  in  some  of  the  latter  tribe 
they  are  very  numerous.  These  mandibles,  in  many 
cases,  at  their  apex  are  furnished  with  incisive  teeth  to 
cut  off  their  food,  and  with  miniature  mill-*stoues  to 
grind  it  *•     The  part  here  alluded  to  I  call  the  Mala. 

Were  I  to  ask  you  what  your  idea  is  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  organs  we  are  considering,  you  would 
perhaps  reply  without  hesitation,  ^^  Of  what  possible  use 
can  thejtms  of  insects  be  but  to  fj^ticate  their  fixxl?'' 
But  in  this  you  would  in  many  instances  be  much  mis- 
taken ;  as  you  will'  own  directly  if  you  only  look  at  the 
mandible^  of  the  stag-beetle — these  protended  and  for- 
midable weapons,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  bee- 
tles, cannot  be  thus  employed.  /^  Of  what  other  use^ 
then,  can  they  be?  "  you  will  say.  In  the  particular  in- 
stance here  named,  their  use,  independent  of  mastica- 
tion, has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained;  but  in  many 
other  cases  it  has.  Recollect,  for  instance,  what  I  told 
yon  in  a  former  letter,  of  those  larvae  that  use  their  un- 
guiform  mandibles  as  instruments  of  motion  ^.  Again : 
amongst  the  Hymenopterous  tribes,  whose  industry  and 
varied  economy  have  so  often  amused  aqd  ihterested  you, 

•'  One  of  these  mandibles  is  represented  in  Plate  XXVI.  Fio. 
SO.  a'",  incisive  teeth  ^'\  molary  plate.  Comp.  lAnn.  Tram,  ubi 
supr.  /. iii./.  A.  cab.  ^  Vpj..  II.  p.  275—. 
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many  have  no  other  tools  to  aid  them  in  their  variolic 
labours  and  mechanical  arts:  to  some  they  supply  the 
place  of  trowels,  spades,  and  pick-axes;  to  others  that  of 
saws,  scissors,  and  ^knives-^with  many  other  uses  that 
might  be  named.  In  fact,  with  the  insects  of  this  intire 
Order  mastication  seems  merely  a  secondary^  if  it  is  at 
any  time  their  use.  Still  comprehending  in  one  view  all 
the  mandibulate  Orders,  though  some  use  their  mandi- 
bles especially  for  purposes  connected  with  their  economy, 
yet  their  most  general  and  primary  use  is  the  divisioDi 
laceration,  and  masdcation  of  their  food;  and  this  more 
exclusively  than  can  be  affirmed  of  the  under-jaws  {max* 
iUai).  This  will  appear  evident  .to  you,  when  yott  consi- 
der that  insects  in  their  larva  state,  in  which  universally 
their  primary  business  \s  feedings  with  very  few  exoep* 
tions  use  the  oi^gans  in  question  for  the  purpose  of  masti- 
ealion,  even  in  tribes,  as  ih^  Lepidoptera^  that  have  only 
rudiments  of  them  in  their  perfect  state-awhile  the  nuuv 
ilUe  ordinarily  are  altogether  unapt  for  such  use.  The 
exceptions  I  have  just  alluded  to  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  instance -of  suctorious  mandibles;  or  those  which, 
being  furnished  at  the  end  with  an  orifice^  the  animal  in- 
serting them  into  its  prey,  imbibes  their  juices  through 
it  This  is  the  case  with  the  larvs  of  s(»ne  Dytiscij  He- 
merobius,  and  Myrmeleon^;  and  spiders  have  a  simiUr 
opening  in  the  claw  of  their  mandibles,  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  instil  venom  into  their  prey  ^. 

Under  this  head  I  must  not  pass  without  notice  an 
appendage  of  the  mandibles,  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 

*  In  the  Myrmeleofiy  or  ant-lion,  the  suction  is  promoted  by  the 
action  of  a  piston,  that  pumps  up  the  juices.  Reaum.  vi.  369. 
•^  Do  Geer  iv.  386—.  t,  xv./.  10.    See  above,  p.  1^1. 
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rove-beetles  {Stap)ylinida:\  as  in  Oa/pus^  Slapki/linus^ 
and  Crcophilus  Kirby.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is  a  curved, 
narrow,  white,  subdiaphanous,  submembranousi  or  rather 
cartila^ous  piece,  proceeding  from  the  upper  side  of 
the  base  of  the  mandible  *;  in  the  second  it  is  broader, 
straighter,  and  fringed  internally  and  at  the  end  with 
hairs;  and  in  this  at  first  it  wears  the  appearance  of  be* 
ing  attached  laterally  to  the  mandible  under  the  tooth  ^, 
but  if  closely  examined,  you  will  find  that  it  is  separate : 
in  Creophilus  mcuciUosus  it  is  broader.  This  is  the  part 
I  have  named  prostheca.  It  is  perhaps  useful  in  prevent- 
ing the  food  from  working  out  upwards  during  mastica- 
tion. 

5*  Maxilla  ^.  The  antagonist  organs  to  the  mandible 
in  the  lower  side  of  tlie  head,  are  the  under-jaws,  or  max' 
ilia — ^so  denominated  by  the  illustrious  Entomologist  of 
Kiel*  Linn£  appeal's  to  have  overlooked  them,  except 
in  the  case  of  his  genus  Jpis^  in  which  he  r^^ards  them, 
and  properly,  as  the  sheath  of  the  tongue.  De  Geer 
looked  upon  them  in  general  as  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
the  under-lip  or  labium  s  and  such  in  fact  they  are,  as 
will  appear  when  we  consider  them  more  particularly. 
Fabricius  has  founded  his  system  for  the  most  part  upon 
these  organs,  the  principal  diagnostic  of  ten  out  of  his 
thirteen  Classes  (properly  Orders)  being  taken  from  them; 
and  in  the  modem,  which  may  be  termed  the  eclectic^  sy- 
stem, althou^  the  Orders  are  not  founded  upon  them, 
yet  the  characters  of  genera,  and  sometimes  of  large 
tribes,  are  derived  from  them :  and  as  tliey  appear  less 

•  Plate  XIII.  Fio.  7.  c". 

^  Oliv.  Iru,  no.  42.  Siaphyliwu.  /.  i./.  1.  b. 

^  Plates  VI.  VII.  XXVI.  d'. 
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lii^le  to  variation  than  almoBt  any  other  organ,  as  Mn 
W.  S.  MacLeay  has  judiciously  observed,  there  seems 
good  reason  for  employing  them — it  is  therefore  of  im- 
portance that  you  should  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 
Their  situation  is  usually  bdow  each  mandible^  on  each 
side  of  the  labium;  towards  which  they  are  often  some- 
what inclined,  so  that  their  tips  meet  when  closed.    In 
some  cases,  as  in  the  Predaceous  beetles  {CarabusJa.  Sec.), 
tliey  exactly  correspond  with  the  mandibles;  but  in  others 
their  direction  with  respect  to  the  head  is  more  longitu- 
dinal, as  in  the  Hymencpteraj  &c.    In  subHajtce  they 
may  be  generally  stated  to  be  less  hard  than  those  or- 
gans; yet  in  some  instanccis,  as  in  the  LibelluUnoy  Ano- 
phgnathida^  &c.  they  vie  with  them,  and  in  the  Scara- 
b<eida  and  Cetoniada  exceed  them,  in  hardness.   In  the 
bees,  and  many  other  Hymenoptera^  they  are  soft  and 
leatliery.     Their  articulation  is  usually  by  means  iA  the 
hinge  on  which  they  sit:  it  appears  entirely  ligamentous, 
and  they  are  probably  attached  to  the  labium  at  the 
base,  or  mentum — ^at  least  this  is  evidently  the  case  with 
the  Hymenoptera^  in  which  die  opening  of  the  maxiUa 
pushes  forth  the  labium  and  its  apparatus.     In  that  re- 
markable genus  related  to  the  glow-worms,  now  called 
Phengodes  {Lanqjyris  plumosa  F.),  and  in  the  case-worm 
flies  {Trichoptera  K.),  the  maxiUcs  appear  to  be  connate 
with  the  labium^  or  at  least  at  thenr  base. — As  to  their 
composition,  these  organs  consist  of  several  pieces  or  por- 
tions.   At  their  base  they  articulate  with  a  piece  more 
or  less  triangular,  which  I  call  the  hinge  {Cardo)**  This 
on  its  inner  side  is  often  elongated  towards  the  interior 

•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  3,6, 12.  VII.  Fig.  3.  c". 
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of  the  base  of  the  labium^  to  which  it  is^  as  I  have  just 
observed,  probably  attached.  This  elongate  process  of 
the  hinge  in  Apis^  Bambusy  &c.  i^pears  a  sqiarate  arti- 
culation ;  and  the  two  together  form  an  angle  upon  which 
the  metUum  sits  *,  and  by  this  the  maxilia  acts  upon  the 
labial  apparatus. 

The  next  piece  is  the  stipes  or  stalk  of  the  nuunlla. 
This  is  the  part  that  articulates  with  the  hinge,  and  may 
be  regarded  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Orthcptera  &&,  as 
the  whole  of  die  maaiUa  below  the  feeler;  and  in  others, 
as  in  the  Geoirtgnd^y  Staphflinida  &c.,  as  only  the  back 
of  it,  the  inside  forming  the  lower  lobe.  This  piece  is 
often  harder  and  more  corneous  than  the  terminal  part, 
is  linear,  often  longitudinally  angular,  and  in  the  bee- 
tribes  {Apis  L.)  is  remarkable  on  its  inner  side  for  a  se- 
ries of  bristles  parallel  to  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb  ^.  In  Pogonophorus  Latr*,  a  kind  of  dor  or  clock- 
beetle^  it  is  armed  on  the  back  with  four  jointed  spines, 
the  intermediate  one  being  forked  ^.  M.  LatreiJle  has 
thus  described  the  stipes  of  the  maxilUe  of  Coieoptera : 
<^  Next  comes  the  stalk,''  says  he,  "  which  consists  of 
three  parts :  one  occupies  the  back  and  bears  the  feeler ; 
the  seccmd  forms  the  middle  of  the  anterior  face,  and  its 
figure  is  triangular;  the  third  fills  the  posterior  space 
comprised  between  the  two  preceding;  and  is  that  which 
is  of  most  consequence  in  the  use  of  the  maxilia;  the  an- 
terior feeler,  where  there  are  two^  the  galea^  and  the 
other  appendages  that  are  of  service  in  deglutition,  are 
part  of  that  piece  '.'' 

•  Plate  VII.  Fio.  3.  a",  c".    Mon.  Ap,  Angl,  L  t  xiii./.  1 .  e. 

^  IbkLf,  3.  a,        «  Clairv.  EnL  Ilelvet,  ii.  1 46.  L  xxiii./.  super.  6. 

*  y.  Did.  (THisl.  Nal.  iv.  243. 
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The  ^Afr<2andtenxiinalpordcmof  themoi^iiKaisfonned 
by  the  lobe»  or  lobes  {Lobi).    This  may  be  called  the 
most  important  part  of  the  organs  since  it  is  that  which 
often  acts  upon  the  food,  when  preparing  for  denti- 
tion.   When  armed  with  teeth  or  spines  at  the  end, 
its  substance  is  as  hard  as  that  of  the  mandibles ;  but 
when  not  so  circumstanced,  it  is  usually  softer,  re- 
sembling leather,  or  even  membrane*;  and  sometimes 
the  middle  part  is  coriaceous,  and  the  margin  membra- 
nous.   This  part  is  either  simple,  consisting  only  of  our 
lobe,  OS  you  will  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  Hymeno- 
pteraj  DynastidcBy  Nemognatluij  and  several  other  bee- 
tles ;  or  it  is  compound,  consisting  of  two  lobes.     In  the 
former  case,  the  lobe  is  sometimes  very  long,  as  in  the 
bee  tribes,  and  the  singular  genus  of  beetles  mentioned 
above  ^,  Nemognatha;  and  at  others  very  short,  as  in 
HistcTj  &c     The  bilobed  maxilla  present  several  difife- 
r^it  types  of  form.    Nearest  to  those  with  one  lobe  are 
those  whose  lower  lobe  is  attached  longitudinally  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  stalk  of  the  organ,  above  which  it 
scarcely  rises.    Of  this  description  is  the  maxilla  in  the 
conunon  dung-beetle  {Geotrvpes  stercorarius)^  and  rove- 
beetle  {Staphylinus  okns).^    Another  kind  of  formatum 
is  where  the  lower  lobe  is  only  a  little  shorter  than  the 
upper :  this  occurs  in  a  kind  of  chafer  {Macraspis  tetrof 
dactyla  MacLeay).'     A  third  is  where  the  upper  lobe 
covers  the  lower  as  a  shield;,  as  you  will  find  in  the  Or-' 

*  In  Anophgnathuty  however,  though  it  has  neither  teeth  nor 
spines,  it  is  as  hard  as  the  mandibles. 
^  See  above,  p.  317. 
'  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  10.  11.  d".  c ". 
d  Ibid.FiG.9.  d'".e". 
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thopUra  order,  and  ^Ubdlulina^  and  almost  in  MeloeK 
A  foortb  form  is  where  the  upper  lobe  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  galeate  maxilla  jnst  named;  but  consists  of  two 
joints.  This  exists  in  Slaphylinida^  &c.^  The  last  kind 
I  shall  notice  is  when  the  upper  lobe  not  only  consists  of 
two  joints,  but  is  cylindrical,  and  assumes  the  aspect  of 
a  feeler  or  palpus  ^.  This  is  thc^  common  character  of 
almost  all  the  Predaceous  beedes  {Entomaphagi  Latr.)*. 
This  lobe,  which  has  been  regarded  as  an  additional 
feeler,  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  upper  lobe  in  other  in^ 
sects,  and  therefore  should  rather  be  denominated  a  pal- 
piform  lobe  than  2^  palpus*  Where  there  are  two  lobes, 
the  upper  one  is  most  commonly  the  longest;  but  in 
many  species  of  the  tribe  last  mentioned  the  lower  one 
equals  or  exceeds  it  in  length  ^« 

The  lobes  vary  in  form,  clothing,  and  appendages. 
The  upper  palpiform  lobe  in  those  beetles  just  men- 
tioned, in  general  varies  scarcely  at  all  mform ;  but  the 
genus  Cychms  (which  is  remarkable  for  a  retrocession 
from  the  general  type  of  form  of  the  Car  obi  L.  making  an 
approach  towards  that  of  those  Heteromera  which,  from 
their  black  body  and  revolting  aspect,  Latreille  has  named 
Mdosomesy)  affords  an  exception,  the  upper  joint  being 
radier  flat,  linear-lanceolate,  incurved,  and  covering  the 
lower  lobe  %  which  it  somewhat  resembles.    The  lower 

*  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6, 12.  d ".  e".     Oliv.  Iru.  no.  46.  Melae,  L  i. 
/.  I.e.  These  are  what  Fabricius  calls  gofeoto  maxiUse,  on  which  he 

founded  his  class  Uhnata, 
«»  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  11.  d'".  e'". 
«  Plate  VI.  Fig.  3.  d"'. 

*  Clairv.  Ent.  Helvet,  L  i.  /.  xviiL/.  snper.  5. 

^  Ibid.  /.  xix.  b.   This  genus  may  be  the  analogue  ofsome  hetero- 
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lobe  also  in  this  tribe  varies  as  little  as  the  upper,  being 
shaped  like  the  last  joint  of  that  lobe  in  Cj^chrusjust  de- 
scribedy  except  that  in  Cidndela  it  is  narrowest  in  the 
middle  \  In  other  tribes  the  upper  valve  is  sometimes 
linear  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  the  lower  truncated, 
as  in  Siaphjflinus  olem^;  sometimes  the  upper  one  is 
truncated  or  obtuse,  and  the  lower  acute,  as  in  TVcgasiia 
and  Parnus  ^.  In  Ptinusj  another  tribe  of  beetles,  be- 
fore  noticed  as  injurious  to  our  museums  ',  the  reverse  of 
this  takes  place,  the  upper-lobe,  which  is  the  smallest 
and  shortest,  being  acute^  and  the  lower  truncated  ^  In 
Blaps  both  are  acute  ^  In  Bkiptpkortds  and  Scolytm  the 
lobes  are  nearly  obtolete.  The  lower  lobe  is  bifid  in 
Languria^  a  North  American  genus  of  beetles,  so  as  to 
give  the  maxilla  the  appearance  of  three  lobes  ^;  and  in 
Erotylusj  a  South  American  one,  the  upper  is  triangu- 
lar **:  it  is  often  oblong,  quadrangular,  linear,  &c.  in 
others. — In  those  that  have  only  one  lobe  the  shape  also 
varies.  In  Ch/rinus,  the  beetle  that  whirls  round  and 
round  on  the  surface  of  every  pool,  which,  though  it  be- 
longs to  the  Predaceous  tribe,  has  only  one  lobe,  the  lobe 
represents  a  mandible  in  shape  of  thelaniary  kind,  being 


merous  one  yet  undiscovered,  as  Calotoma  is  of  Addkmi{l^hy  lAtm. 
Tram,  xii.  /.  xxit./.  2.) 

*  Clainr.  Ent.  Hdvet,  ii.  L  xxiv.  /.  super,  b. 
^  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  11. 

«  Oliv.  /ju.  no.  19.  TrogotUa,  /.  l./.d.   no.  41  bis.  Dryopi,  I.L 
/.  I.e.  *  See  above.  Vol.  I. p. 238. 

*  Oliv.  Itu,  no.  17-  Ptimu,  t,  i./.  1.  c. 
'  Ibid.  no.  60.  Biapt.  t  i./.  £.  c. 

■  Ibid.  no.  88.  Languricu  t,  i./.  3.  c. 
^  Ibid,  no.  89.  Erofylut.  t.  ii./.  18.  c. 
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trigonal  and  acute  ^;  and  in  the  AmpldgnathiiUef  b,  New 
Holland  tribe  of  chafers,  in  which  it  is,  as  it  were, 
broken,  the  lobe  forming  an  tmgle  with  the  stalk,  it  is 
concavo-convex  and  obtuse,  and  somewhat  figures  a 
molary  tooth  \  In  the  first  tribe  into  which  the  bees 
{Apis  L.)  have  been  divided  {Melitta  Kirby),  the  lobe  is 
often  linear  or  strap-shaped,  and  bifid  at  the  apex;  and 
in  the  second  {Apis  K.)  lanceolate  and  intire  ^.  In  Gero- 
coma  it  is  long  and  narrow^.  More  variations  in  form 
might  be  named,  but  these  are  sufiident  to  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  them  in  this  respect  With  regard  to 
their  dothvig^  I  have  not  much  to  observe— -in  examin- 
ing the  Predaceous  beetles  you  will  observe,  that  tlie  in- 
terior margin  of  the  lower  incurved  lobe  is  fringed  with 
stiff  brisdes  or  slender  spines,  and  in  many  other  beetles 
either  one  or 'both  lobes  have  a  thick  coating  or  brush  of 
stifiish  hairs ';  but  in  several  cases  only  the  apex  of  the 
lobe  is  hairy.  In  the  Ortkoptera  order,  and  many  of  the 
Melolontkidie  or  chafers,  the  whole  maailla  is  without 
hairs,  or  nearly  so. 

The  appendages  of  the  nuixiUa  are  next  to  be  noticed. 
These  are  principally  their  claws,  or  laniary  teeth ;  .for 
they  are  seldom  armed  with  incisive  or  molary  teeth. 
The  whole  tribe  of  Predaceous  beetles,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  the  inner  lobe  of  their  maxiUa  armed  with  a 
terminal  claw,  which  in  the  Cicindelida  articulates  with 
the  lobe,  and  is  moveable,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  tribe  is 

*  Oliv.  Int.  no.  41.  Gyrimu.  /.  i./.  1.  e. 

»»  Plate  XXVI.  Fio.  13.   Hor.  Entomohg.  i.  /.  iii./  29,  30.  E. 
«  Mofu  Ap,  AngL  i.  /.  ii.  MeUUa,  ••.  a./.  2,  t.  v.  Afm.  •.  b./.  4.  &c. 
«*  Oliv.  Tm.  no.  48.  Cerocoma,  t  i./.  1.  c. 

•  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  10—12. 
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fixed  *•     In  Phaberus  MacLeay  the  lower  lobe  has  two 
spines^.     In  Locusta  this  lobe  has  three  or  four  spines 
or  laniary  teeth,  and  in  JSshna  there  are  six,  which,  like 
the  claw  of  Cicindela^  are  moveable  ^.     In  others  both 
lobes  terminate  in  a  single  spine  or  daw :  this  is  the  case 
with  PaxiUus  MacLeay'.     In  Passalusy  nearly  related 
to  the  last  genus,  the  upper  lobe  is  armed  with  a  single 
spine,  and  the  lower  one  with  two^  Those  maxiUss  that 
terminate  in  a  single  lobe  are  also  often  distinguished  by 
the  spines  or  teeth  with  which  it  is  armed ;  thus  in  a 
nondescript  diafer  belonging  to  the  Dynastida  {Ar* 
vkan  K«  MS.)  it  terminates  in  two  short  teeth ;  in  that  re- 
markable Petalocerous  genus  Hexodcm  Oliv.  in  threettimr 
cated  incisive  ones  ^;  in  Dynastes  Hercules  in  three  €u:uU 
sj>ines^.    Four  similar  ones  ann  the  i^)ex  of  the  maxilla 
in  that  tribe  of  Butelida  which  have  striated  elytra;  and 
Jive  that  are  stout  and  triquetrous  those  of  MeMontha 
Stigma  F.    Many  others  have  six  spines,  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  a  triple  series  K    Besides  teeth  or  spines  hi 
some  cases  the  lobes  of  maxiU^  terminate  in  several  long 
and  slender  ladnia  or  lappets  fringed  with  hairs.    At 
least  those  of  a  Leptura  {JL  fuadrifasdata  L.)  described 
by  De  Geer,  appear  to  be  thus  circumstanced.   He  con- 
jectures that  this  beetle  uses  its  maxilla  to  collect  the 
honey  from  the  flowers  K 

*  Clurv.  Eni.  HdveL  iL  dcindela,  t,  xxiv./.  super,  d.  for  CaraU- 
</<f y  DjftiscidiB,  his  other  plates. 

»»  Hor.  EiUomolog.  i.  t.  ii./.  13.  E.        <=  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6,  12.  f". 
^  Hor.  Entomolog,  t.  If.  3.  E.  •  IM./.  4.  E, 

'  Oliv.  Im.  no.  7*  Hexodon.  t.  \,f.  1.  e. 
s  Ibid.  no.  3.  Scarabaus.  1. 1./.  1.  f. 

*  Kirby  in  Linn.  Tram,  xiv.  103.  /.  iii.  f.  4.  d. 

*  De  Geer  v.  417.  t  iv,/.  12. 
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As  the  principal  use  of  the  mandibles  is  cutting  and 
masticating,  so  that  of  the  (urgans  we  are  considering 
seems  to  be  primarily  that  of  holding  the  food  and  pre- 
venting it  from  felling  while  the  former  are  employed 
upon  it  I  say  this  is  their  primary  use;  for  I  would  by 
no  means  d^iy  that  they  assist  occasionally  in  commi- 
nuting or  laceradng  it  In  fact,  were  there  no  organs 
appropriated  to  this  use,  and  if  both  mandibles  and  max- 
UUe  were  employed  at  the  same  dme  in  comminuting  the 
food,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  fall  from  the  mouth. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  insects  the  lobes  of  the  maxiUa 
are  not  at  all  calculated  for  laceration  or  comminution; 
and  in  those  tribes — as  the  MeMonthicUef  Rutelidce^  Dy- 
nastida — ^in  which  they  seem  most  fitted  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  mandibles  have  incisive  teeth  at  their  apex,  and 
at  their  base  a  powerful  mola  or  grinder :  circumstances 
which  prove,  that  even  in  this  case  the  business  of  mas- 
tication principally  devolves  upon  them* 

6.  Palpi  MaxiUares  ^.  There  is.  one  circumstance  that 
particularly  distinguishes  the  maxiUis  from  the  mandi- 
bles—-they  are  palpigerous,  as  well  as  the  under-lip.  The 
feelers,  or  palpi,  emerge  usually  from  a  sinus  observable 
on  the  back  of  the  maxilla  where  the  upper  lobe  and 
stalk  meet  Their  articulation  does  not  materially  difier 
from  that  of  the  labial  palpL  Each  maxilla  has  properly 
only  one  feeler ;  but,  as  was  lately  observed  ^,  in  certain 
tribes  the  upper  lobe  is  jointed  and  palpiform,  which 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  considered  as  a  feeler,  and  these 
tribes  have  been  regarded  as  having  six  feelers.  The 
most  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  ler^h  of  the  palpi 

»  Plates  VI.  VII.  h".  •»  See  above,  p.  443. 
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is,  that  the  maxillary  shall  be  longer  than  the  labial ;  but 
the  reverse  often  takes  place.  In  many  hee$  the  maxil- 
lary consist  only  of  a  single  joint,  and  are  very  short ; 
while  the  labial  consist  off  our ^  and  are  very  long^i  and 
in  some  insects  (as  in  Pogonophorm  Latr.)  the  four  palpi 
are  of  equal  length  ^.  The  antennae  are  most  commonly 
longer  than  the  palpi;  but  in  several  aquatic  beetles,  as 
'ELophomSy  Hydrophilm^  &c,  whose  antennae  in  the  wa- 
ter are  not  in  use,  the  organs  we  are  considering  are  the 
longest — As  to  the  number  of  their  articulations,  it  va- 
ries from  one  to  six;  which  number  they  are  not  known 
to  exceed.  In  each  of  the  Orders  a  kind  of  law  seems 
to  have  been  observed  as  to  the  number  of  joints  both 
in  the  maxillary  and  labial  palpi,  but  which  admits  of 
several  exceptions.  Thus  in  the  Coleopteroj  the  natural 
number  may  be  set  at^^n^  joints  for  the  nuuriUaty^  and 
three  for  the  labial  palpi :  yet  sometimes,  as  in  StenuSf 
NotoxuSj  &c.,  ihe/ormer  have  only  three  joints^  and  the 
latter^  as  in  Stenus  and  TiUus,  only  two.  In  the  Ortho- 
ptera  the  law  enjoins^t^  for  the  maxillary,  and  three  for 
the  labial;  and  to  this  I  have  hitherto  observed  no  ex- 
ception. In  the  Hymencpteroj  the  rule  is  six  andjour, 
but  with  considerable  exceptions,  especially  as  to  the 
maxillary  palpi,  which  vary  fi*om  six  joints  to  a  single 
one :  thus  in  the  hive-bee  and  the  humble-bee,  the  la- 
bials, including  the  two  flat  joints  or  elevators,  have  four 
joints,  while  the  maxillaries  are  not  jointed  at  all  ^.  In 
Chtysisj  in  which  the  latter  consist  oijive^  the  former  are 
reduced  to  three.     The  Libellulina  may  almost  be  re- 

•  Mon.  Ap.  Atigl.  i.  t.  ix.  2.  c.  2,  fi,f.2.(L  g.  4.  t.  xii.  neut./.  6.  d. 
t.  xiiL/.  3.  h.  »»  Clainr.  Ent.  Hdv.  u.  t.  xxiiL/.  L 

<  Platf  Vrr.  Fig.  3.  b".  h". 
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garded  as  having  no  tnaxillary  palpi,  since  they  exhibit 
no  organ  that  is  distinctly  palpiform.     It  seems  to  me 
that  the  upper  lobe  of  their  maxilla,  which  articulates 
with  the  stalk  in  the  same  manner  as  a  feeler,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  instance  in  which  that  lobe  and  the 
feeler  coalesce  into  one ;  and  the  mucro  that  proceeds 
from  the  lobe  has  the  aspect  of  an  emerging  feeler,  and 
corresponds  somewhat  with   the  labial  one  above  no- 
ticed *.     In  the  remainder  of  the  Neuroptera  and  the 
Trichopteraj  the  prevailing  number  is  Jive  and  three. 
In  the  latter  there  are  exceptions,  which  will  furnish 
good  characters  for  genera.    In  the  Lepidoptera  we  find 
/tDo,  and  sometimes  three^  the  maxillary  being  very  mi- 
nute **.     The  Diptera  Order  presents  two  tribes  in  this 
respect  quite  distinct  from  each  other.    The  most  natu- 
ral number  of  joints  in  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the  Tipu^ 
lida^  Culicida^  &c.  is  Jour  or  Jive:  the  last  joint,  how- 
ever, in  Tipula,  Ctenocera^  &c.  like  that  of  the  antennae 
in  Tabanus  L.,  appears  to  consist  of  a  number  of  very 
minute  joints^;  but  in  the  AsUida  and  Muscidce^  &c.,  the 
number  two  seems  to  be  most  prevalent^.  The  labial  pal- 
pi in  this  order  are  obsolete. — As  to  shape^  the  maxillary 
palpi,  as  well  as  the  labial,  are  usually  filiform;  but  in 
the  weevil  tribes  (Curadio  L.)  they  are  most  commonly 
very  short  and  conical  ^;  in  the  chafers  {Scarabceus  L.) 
they  usually  are  thickest  at  the  apex  ^;  in  Megachile  and 
Euglossa^  wild  bees,  they  are  setaceous,  growing  gradu- 


•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  12.  b'.r'. 

^  Ibid.  Fig.  13.  h".     Savigny  Anm,  urns  Verier.  I.  i.  29—. 
t.  i. — ill.  6.  «  De  Geer  vi.  /.  xix./.  4.  d, 

•  Ibid.  /.  ix./  8.  b  b,  t.  xii./.  20.  b.  t.  xiv./.  15.  i  i. 

•  Plate  XXVI.  Fio.  6.  '  Ibid.  Fig.  5. 
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ally  more  slender  from  the  base  to  the  simmiit*:  a  tribe 
of  small  water-beetles  {Haliplus\  the  saw-flies  {Ten- 
thredo  L.),  and  several  other  Hymenaptera^  have  them 
thickest  in  the  middle  ^,  Their  most  important  part, 
however,  and  that  which  varies  most  in  form,  is  the  ^^- 
mf;uz/ joint:^-of  this  I  have  already  related  some  singular 
instances  ^,  and  shall  now  describe  a  few  more.  This 
joint  is  sometimes  acute,  at  others  blunt,  at  others  trun- 
cated: in  figure  it  is  ovate,  oblong,  obtriangular,  hatchet- 
shaped,  lunate,  transverse,  conical,  mammillate,  subulate, 
branched,  chelate,  laciniate,  lamellate,  &c.  &c.^:  terms 
which  I  shall  more  fully  explain  to  you  hereafter,  and 
which  I  only  mention  here  to  show  the  numerous  varia- 

•  Kirby  Man.  Ap.  Angk  i.  /.  x.  Ajtit.  •••  c.  2.  l,f.  3.  a.  and  *•.  d.  1. 
fA.d. 

^  Clairv.  Ent,  Helvet,  ii.  t,  xxxi^f,  super.  6,  Man,  Ap,  Angl.  i.  /.  xiv. 
/,  1.  h,  f.  3, 5.  c. 

^  See  above,  p.  31  ?• 

*  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  1.  As  the  very  remarkable  maxillary  palpi 
of  that  extraordinary  Coleopterous  genus  Atractocerut  seem  not  to 
have  been  so  fully  described  as  they  deserve^  I  shall  give  here  a  mi- 
nute  detail  of  their  composition.  They  consist  of ybfir  joints:  the 
first  is  wide  and  short,  and  somewhat  platter-shi^d;  the  second  is 
much  smaller  and  shorter :  the  third  is  concavo-convex,  or  shaped 
like  a  shallow  bowl :  towards  the  breast  this  joint  is  elevated,  and 
on  the  elevated  edge  sits  the  last  joint,  which  is  longer  than  all  the 
rest  taken  together.  In  my  specimen  it  points  towards  the  breast; 
its  under  side  is  entire  and  slightly  curved,  but  in  the  upper  side  are 
two  rows  of  lamellae  (5),  placed  alternately  tone  on  each  side,  with  an 
odd  one  at  the  end :  diese  lamellse  are  full  of  minute  papillae,  and 
furrowed  on  the  side  next  the  mouth.  From  between  the  first  pair 
a  slender  exarticulate  hairy  branch  or  appendage  emerges  (a),  which 
forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  main  stem.  The  labial  palpi 
appear  to  consist  of  three  joints ;  the  two  first  very  short,  and  the  last 
large,  ovate,  and  acute.  This  description  is  not  taken  firom  A.  nmy- 
daloidesy  but  from  a  Brazilian  species  more  than  five  times  its  size, 
which  I  have  named  A.  Gigas. 
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tions  as  to  figure,  of  which  this  joint  exhibits  examples. 
The  palpi  in  general  at  their  vertex  are  often  rather  con- 
cave ;  and  this  concavity  is  formed  by  a  thin  papillose 
membrane,  which  it  is  supposed  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  pushing  out  a  little,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  sur- 
faces. The  primary  use  of  the  palpi  of  insects  will  be 
considered  when  I  treat  of  their  senses;  but  they  proba- 
bly answer  more  purposes  than  one.  For  instance,  when 
I  was  once  examining,  under  a  lens,  the  proceedings  of 
a  species  of  Mordelloj  which  was  busily  employed  in  the 
blossom  of  some  umbelliferous  plant,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  open  the  anthers  with  its  maxillary  palpi,  and  they 
often  held  the  anther  between  them :  when  not  so  em- 
ployed, they  were  kept  in  intense  vibration,  more  than 
even  its  antennae ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  &r  as  I  could 
judge,  an  Elater  made  the  same  use  of  them. 

7.  Lingua  *.-T-This  name  was  applied  by  Linne  to  the 
part  in  insects  representing  the  tongue  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals ;  and  as  it  performs  most  of  the  conmion  offices  of 
a  tongue,  and  the  pharynx  is  situated  with  respect  to  it, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  nearly  as  it  is  in  those  ani- 
mals, there  seems  no  more  reason  for  giving  it  a  new 
name,  than  there  is  for  giving  a  new  name  to  the  head 
or  legs  of  insects,  because  in  some  respects  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  higher  animals.  I  shall  not  therefore 
call  it  Ligula,  with  Fabricius  and  Latreille,  nor  Labium^ 
with  Cuvier  and  others,  but  adhere  to  the  original  term, 
which  every  one  understands. 

The  tongue  lies  between  the  two  lips — the  labntm  and 
labium.    On  its  upper  side,  at  the  base,  it  meets  the  pa- 

*  Plate  VI.  VII.  XXVI.  e. 
2  G  2 
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late  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  below  which  it  is  attached,  it 
may  be  presumed,  by  its  roots  to  the  crust  of  the  head, 
on  each  side  the  pharynx  or  swallow ;  and  on  its  lower 
side,  in  many  cases,  it  is  attached  to  the  labium^  and  that 
very  closely,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  merely  a  part  of  it, 
and  to  form  its  extremity:  but  in  the  Orthoptera  and 
LibelUdina,  it  is  more  free,  and  in  form  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  tongue  of  the  quadrupeds  ^. — In  substance 
the  tongue  varies.  In  general  it  seems  something  be- 
tween membrane  and  cartilage ;  but  4n  the  Predaceous 
beetles,  in  which  it  is  not  covered  by  the  labium,'  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  substance  of  the  general  inte- 
gument, and  in  Anthia  F.  it  is  quite  hard  and  homy : — 
that  just  mentioned  of  the  Orthoptera  and  Libelltdina 
is  more  fleshy  ^.  With  regard  to4ts  station,  in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  instance  just  named,  in  the  Lamellicom 
tribe  {Scarabceus  L.)  and  others,  it  is,  when  unemployed, 
concealed  within  the  mouth ;  the  lips,  mandibles,  and 
maxillffi  all  closing  over  it  The  tongue  of  some  Hy- 
menoptera  also  is  retractile  within  the  mouth.  "  When 
ants  are  disposed  to  drink,"  says  M.  P.  Huber,  "  there 
comes  out  from  between -their  lower  jaws,  which  are 
much  shortisr  than  the  upper,  a  minute,  conical,  fleshy, 
yellowish  process,  which  performs  the  office  of  a  tongue, 
being  pushed  out  and  drawn  in  alternately:  it  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  lower-lip. — This  lip  has  the  power 
of  moving  itself  forwards  in  conjunction  with  the  lower 
jaws :  and  when  the  insect  wishes  to  lap,  all  this  appa- 
ratus moves  forward ;  so  that  the  tongue,  which  is  very 
short,  does  not  require  to  lengthen  itself  much  to  reach 

*  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6,  12.  e'.   Cuvier  Anat,  Compar.  iii  347- 
^  Cuvier  Ibid, 
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the  liquid  ^"  M.  Lamarck  thinks  that  the  labium  of 
insects  has  a  vertical  motion  {de  haul  en  bos  ou  de  bas 
en  haui)\  This  it  certainly  has  in  some  degree;  but  it 
has  also,  as  in  the  above  case,  a  more  powerful  horizon-- 
tal  one,  which  is  produced,  in  Hymenoptera  at  least, 
by  the  opening  of  the  maxillae — b&  I  have  already  ob- 
served *^. 

I  have  little  to  say  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
tongue :  it  generally  seems  to  be  without  articulations ; 
but  ill  many  bees  it  articulates  with  the  labium  where  it 
enters  it,  so  as  when  unemployed  to  form  a  fold  with  it* 
In  the  hive-bee  it  terminates  in  a  kind  of  knob  or  button, 
which  has  been  falsely  supposed  to  be  perforated  for  im- 
bibing the  honey  by  suction.  The  upper  part  of  this 
tongue  is  cartilaginous,  and  remarkable  for  a  number 
of  transverse  rings :  lielow  the  middle,  it  consists  of  a 
membrane,  longitudinally  folded  in  inaction,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  inflated  to  a  considerable  size :  this  mem- 
branous bag  receives  the  honey  which  the  tongue,  as  it 
were,  laps  from  the  flowers,  and  conveys  it  to  the  pha-^ 
rynx^.  In  Stenus  this  organ  is  retractile,  and  consists 
of  two  joints  *• 

The  shape  of  the  tongue  of  insects  probably  varies  as 
much  as  any  other  part;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  shrink  when 
dried  ^j  and  is  not  easy  to  come  at,  we  know  but  little  of 
its  various  configurations : — ^in  the  bees  it  is  very  long, 
in  most  other  insects  very  short  Though  firequendy 
simple  and  undivided,  in  many  cases  it  presents  a  diffe- 
rent conformation.   Thus  in  the  saw-flies  ( TerUhredo  L.) 

•  Haber  FaurmiSf  4^.  •»  Amrn.  tans  Vertebr.  iii.  304. 

•  See  above*  p.  440.  •*  Reaum.  v.  309—. 

•  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  23.         '  Clairv.  Ent,  Helvet.  ii.  Prcf.  xxii. 
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it  terminates  in  three  equal  lobes*;  in  Stomis  and  GeO' 
trupes  in  three  unequal  ones,  the  intermediate  being  very 
short **;  in  Carabus,  in  three  short  teeth^;  in  Pogotiqpho" 
rus  it  represents  a  trident  ^;  in  the  wasp  it  is  bifid,  each 
lobe  being  tipped  with  a  callpsity  ^;  in  MeloUmtha  Stigma 
it  is  bipartite  ^;  in  Elaphrus^  the  analogue  of  the  tiger- 
beetles,  jt  terminates  in  a  single  tooth  or  point;  in  the 
aquatic  beetles,  Dytiscus  L.,  it  is  quadrangular  and  with- 
out teeth  ^;  in  some  Ichneumonida  it  is  concavo-convex, 
and  forms  a  demitube;  and  in  others  it  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical'>• 

In  many  insects  it  has  no  AairSy  but  in  the  Predaceous 
beetles  it  generally  terminates  in  a  couple  of  brisdes  *. 
In  the  hive-  humble-  and  other  bees,  it  is  extremely 
hairy  ^;  a  circumstance  which  probably  enables  it  more 
efiectually  to  despoil  the  flowers  of  their  nectar.  In  Geo- 
trupes  stercorariuSf  the  common  dungchafer,  and  Mekh 
Umtha  Stigma  lately  mentioned,  the  lobes  of  the  tongue 
are  fringed  with  incurved  hairs ';  and  in  .Xshna  it  is 
hairy  on  the  upper  side,  each  hair  or  bristle  crowning  a 
minute  tubercle.  In  many  cases  the  tongue  is  attended, 
and  sometimes  sheathed  at  the  base,  by  two  usually  mem- 
branous appendages: — ^these  the  learned  Uliger  has  deno- 


*  Kirby  Mon.  Ap.  Angl  i.  ^^v.  (1)  %  b. 

^  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  24.  e'.  "^  Clainr.  vH  tupr.  U  xx.  c. 

^  Plate  XXVI.  Fio.  28.  e'. 

*  Kirby  vU  supr,  fig.  (8)  1.  c  c.  The  lateral  pieces  in  the  tongue 
in  Vetpa  (Ibid,  c  c)  have  been  regarded  as  lobes  of  it,  but  they  are 
rather  Paraglou<B» 

'  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  29.  e'.  «  Clwrv.  vbi  supr.  t.  xxx.  c. 

*  Kirby  ubi  supr.  no.  2./.  1, 3.      *  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  24.  b. 

^  Kirby  ubi  supr.  t.  x.  Apis.  c.  2.  )./.  5.  t.  xii.  neut.f.  2, 3.  t  %m. 
f.\.h.  '  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  26, 20. 
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minated  paraglossiS;  and  I  shaU  adopt  his  term.    You 
will  find  them  frequently  attached  to  the  tongue  of  the 
Predaceous  beetles  ^,  and  to  that  of  many  Hymenoptera. 
In  the  hive-bee  and  humble-bee  they  are  short,  and  take 
their  origin  within  the  labial  feelers  ''i  in  Euglossa,  an- 
other bee,  they  are  long,  involute  at  the  tips,  and,  what 
is  not  usual  with  them,  very  hairy  ^ :  in  the  wasp,  like 
the  lobes  of  the  tongue,  they  are  tipped  with  a  callosity. 
Under  this  head  I  may  observe  to  you,  that  the  in- 
sects whose  oral  organs  we  are  considering  besides  a 
tongue  appear  likewise  to  be  furnished  with  a  palate  {Pa" 
UUum),     This,  though  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
is  not  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  palate  of  vertebrate 
animals,  since  it  seems  rather  the  internal  lining  of  the 
labrum.     If  you  take  the  common  dragon-fly  {.Sishna 
matica)j  you  wiQ  find  that  the  under  side  of  this  part 
and  of  the  rhinaritem  is  lined  with  a  quadrangular  fleshy 
cushion,  beset,  like  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  with 
minute  black  tubercles,  crowned  with  a  bristle.     This 
cushion  is  divided  transversely  into  two  parts  by  a  de- 
pression ;  the  anterior  or  outer  piece  being  attached  to 
the  labrum^  and  the  other  piece  to  the  rhinaritan.     The 
former  has  a  central  longitudinal  cavity,  black  at  the 
bottom,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  tubercles  are  flat  and 
without  a  bristle.     From  its  base  on  each  side  a  spini- 
form  process  emerges,  forming  a  right  angle  with  it 
These  processes  seem  the  antagonists  of  those  mentioned 
above  ^,  that  emerge  from  the  labium*    The  posterior  or 

•Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  28.  r. 

*  Kirby  Mon,  Ap.  Angl.  i.  /.  xii.  netU*/*  \.hh.  U  xiii./.  1.//. 

^  /«rf. /.x.##.d,  l./.2.d6. 

•*  See  above,  p.  425. 
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inner  piece  has  on  each  side  a  roundish  space,  attached 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  two  sides  of  the  rhinariunij 
beset  also  with  bristle-bearing  tubercles.  You  will  find 
something  similar  lining  the  labrum  and  nasus  of  some 
Coleoptera^ — say  Geotrupes^  Necrophortis^  and  Dytisais. 
The  first  piece  I  regard  as  the  analogue  of  the  palate,  and 
the  second  as  connected  with  the  sense  of  smelling.  In 
Necrophorttsihe  circular  pieces  are  covered  with  a  finely 
striated  membrane,  and  in  Dytisciis  each  has  a  little 
nipple. 

8.  Pharynx^. — On  the  upper  side  of  the  tongue,  usu- 
ally at  its  base  or  root,  is  the  pharynx^  or  aperture  by 
which  the  food  passes  fi*oin  the  mouth  to  the  cesophagas, 
Tliis  orifice,  which  is  situated  with  respect  to  the  tongue 
of  the  Orthoptera  and  LibeUidina  neai*ly  as  in  those  in- 
sects (at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them), 
whose  tongue  is  called  a  ligida  or  labium, — of  course  ex- 
ists in  all  the  mandibulate  Orders  whose  mouth  we  are 
now  considering.  In  the  Hymenoptera  it  is  covered  by  a 
valve,  the  Epipharynx  of  Savigny ;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  so  likewise  in  one  of  the  HarpalicUe  that  I  examined. 
The  formation  seems  different  in  Geohvpes,  as  far  as  I 
can  get  an  idea  of  it;  but  it  is  so  difiicult  to  examine  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  without  laceration  of  some  of  the 
parts,  that  I  can  only  tell  you  what  the  appearances  were 
in  one  instance,  upon  removing  the  labrum  firom  the  manF- 
dibles;  and  in  another,  separating  the  whole  apparatus 
of  the  labiumj  including  the  maxHUe,  from  the  mandibles 
and  labruni'  In  the  former  case,  the  mandibles  coincided 

•  PlateVII.  Fig.  14.r. 
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at  the  base,  the  two  molary  plates  (mola\  which  in  this 
genus  are  narrow,  transverse  and  not  furrowed,  are  so 
applied  as  evidently  to  have  an  action  upon  each  other, 
as  the  mandible  opens  and  shuts,  proper  for  trituration. 
Within  these  is  the  base  of  the  tongue,  under  the  form 
of  a  ventricose  sack.  The  upper  part  of  this  last  organ, 
which  forms  the  internal  covering  of  the  labium,  appears 
to  consist  of  three  (in  the  recent  insect  j^shy)  lobes,  the 
middle  one  being  bent  downwards  internally,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  sloping  cover  to  an  orifice  in  the  part 
I  call  the  base.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  tongue 
shrinks  and  dries  to  a  hard  substance; — ^between  the  man- 
dibles and  the  base  of  the  tongue  I  could  not  discover 
the  pharynx.  The  above  apparent  opening  covered  by  the 
tongue  was  the  only  one  I  could  perceive.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  form  and  structure  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  is 
more  visible:  it  is  an  oblong  ventricose  tubular  sack, 
projecting  above  anteriorly  into  an  acute  angle  formed 
by  a  fine  white  membrane,  most  beauliiully  and  deli- 
cately striated  with  oblique  striae,  to  be  seen  only  under 
a  powerful  lens :  on  the  anterior  side  of  this  sack  are  two 
parallel  cartilaginous  ridges  close  to  each  other,  fringed 
with  short  hairs,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  angle. 
I  could  not  be  certain  whether  the  orifice  covered  by 
the  intermediate  lobe  was  only  apparent,  or  real ;  but  I 
did  not  succeed  in  my  endeavour  to  find  any  other  ^^- 
tynxf  though  from  the  molary  structure  of  the  base  of 
the  mandibles  one  may  conjecture  that  there  must  be  one 
situated  at  the  base  of  this  sack  to  receive  the  food  they 
render  after  trituration.  The  excrement  of  this  animal 
is  not  fiuid.  In  the  Libellvlina  the  pharynx  seems 
closed  by  two  valves  meeting.    This  part  in  Hymencn 
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pteroj  and  probably  in  other  Orders,  has  the  aspect  of 
being  cartilaginous  and  fitted  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
substances  that  have  to  pass  through  it  ^. 

The  Epiphdrynx  is  a  valve,  called  by  M.  Latreille 
siMabnan  {sous  labre^\  attached  by  its  base  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  pharynx^  or  that  next  the  labrum*  In 
the  bees  it  is  said  by  Reaumur  to  be  of  a  fleshy  substance, 
and  capable  of  changing  its  figure.  He  seems  to  think 
it  the  real  tongue  of  the  bee  ^;  but  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  of  the  uses  of  a  tongue,  and  merely  closes 
the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  it  surely  does  not  merit  that 
name.  M.  Savigny  calls  it  a  membranous  appendage 
which  exactly  closes  the  pharynx^.  De  Geer  has  exa^ 
mined  the  epipharynx  of  the  wasp,  which  he  describes  as 
of  a  scaly  substance,  and  regards  merely  as  the  cover  of 
the  part  just  named  ^. 

With  regard  to  the  Hypapfiarynx^  which  Latreille  con- 
siders as  a  support  and  appendage  of  the  epipharynx,  I 
have  little  to  add  to  the  definition  I  have  given  of  it  above* 
In  the  LdbeUtdina  the  base  of  the  tongue  terminates 
towards  Xh<^  pharynx  in  a  fleshy  cushion,  armed  at  each 
angle  next  to  that  part  with  a  short  hard  horn  or  tooth 
of  a  black  colour.  This  cushion,  I  suppose,  may  be  ana- 
logous to  the  hypopharynx  of  M.  Savigny  ^.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  the  pharynx  is  closed  by  another  fleshy  cushion 
{epipharynx  f\  which  appears  to  line  the  nose,  behind 
those  two  mammillae  before  described  <,  which  form  the 
internal  covering  of  the  rhinarium. 

^  Reaum.  v.  317-  ^  Organisatum  exterieur  det  Iru,  184. 

«  Uln  supra,  *  Atdm,  tans  Veriebr.  I.  i.  12. 

•  De  Geer  u.  778—.  t.  lutvi/.  11.  m,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  2.  k". 
f  Ufn  supra.  fs  See  above,  p.  455. 
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Before  I  call  your  attention  to  what  I  would  d^omi- 
nate  an  imperfect  mouthy  in  which  some  one  or  more  of 
the  seven  organs  above  enumerated  exist  imder  another 
form,  or  only  as  rudiments, — I  must  say  something  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  Myriapods  and  Arachnidoy  in  which 
there  seem  to  be  redundant  organs  of  manducation.— 
M.  Latreille,  in  the  Essay  lately  quoted,  in  which, 
though  some  of  his  notions  seem  fanciful,  he  has  shown 
a  vast  depth  and  range  of  thought  and  research,  has  as- 
serted,— ^from  the  admirable  and  curious  observations  of 
M.  Savigny,  and  those  which  since  their  publication  he 
has  made  himself, — ^that  the  masticating  organs  of  an-^ 
nulose  animals  (called  by  him  candylopes)  are  a  kind  of 
legs  *.     And  M.  Savigny,  whose  indefatigable  labours 
and  unparalleled  acuteness  have  opened  the  door  to  a 
new  and  vast  field  in  what  may  be  denominated  analo- 
gical anatomy, — ^has  observed,  that  with  certain  Apiro^ 
pods^  the  organs  that  serve  tor  manducation  do  not  dif- 
fer essentially  from  those  which,  with  the  other  ApirO" 
pods  and  the  Hexapods^  serve  for  locomotion  ^i  and  the 
unguiform  mandibles  of  the  larvsB  of  certain  DipterOj 
you  have  before  been  told,  are  used  not  only  in  mandu- 
cation, but  also  as  legs  ^.     These  remarks  will  satisfac- 
torily prove  to  you,  that  organs  which  at  first  sight  pos- 
sess no  visible  affinity  or  analogy — as  for  instance,  jaws 
and  legs — ^may,  if  traced  through  a  long  series  of  beings, 
exhibit  a  very  great  one ; — and  will  lessen  your  surprise 


*  Orgamtation  &c,  \S2, 

^  Under  this  name  M.  Savigny  includes  the  Myriapoda,  Arach' 
fdda^  and  Crustacea.   Anim,  sans  Veriebr.  I.  i.  40. 
«=  Ibid.  43. 
^  Vol.  II.  p.  275—.  Also  see  above,  p.  121 — . 
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when  you  find,  that  m  certain  tribes  such  conunutations 
of  organs  and  their  use  take  place* 

The  following  is  the  structure,  as  to  its  organs,  of  the 
mouth  of  the  myriapods,  as  exhibited  by  the  centipedes 
{Scotopendridte),   The  part  which  appears  to  perform  the 
office  of  the  upper  lip  (but  which  M.  Savigny  regards 
as  the  nose,  calling  it  the  chaperon^)  is  a  transverse  piece 
with  a  deep  anterior  sinus,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
minute  tooth  ^.     This  piece  is  separated  from  the  fore- 
jiart  of  the  head  by  a  suture;  but  it  probably  is  not  moye- 
able:  however,  it  covers  the  mouth,  and  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  analogous  to  the  labfum.     Below  this  are  two 
mandibles,  armed  at  their  end  with  five  sharp  triangular 
teeth  ^,  under  which  are  the  maxillcBy  terminating  in  a 
moveable  concavo-convex  lobe,  resembling  the  valve  of 
a  bivalve  shell  ^;  and  between  them  is  the  labiumy  of  a 
rhomboidal  shape,  divisible  into  two  lobes,  attached  la^ 
terally  to  themaxilke :  these  lobes  M.  Savigny  terms  tlie 
second  maxilUe^  forming  with  the  others,  according  to 
him^  the  labium  ^.   Affixed  to  the  base  of  this  labium,  or 
covering  it  on  the  outside,  are  a  pair  of  pediform  palpi, 
which  he  considers  as  the  first  auxiliary  labium^  and  re- 
presentative of  the  first  pair  of  legs  of  hexapods  and  luli^. 
I  imagine  them  to  be  also  the  analogues,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  labial  palpi  of  a  perfect  mouth.     The  last  of  the 
organs  in  question  is  a  large  rhomboidal  plate  affixed  to 
the  first  apparent  segment  of  the  trunk,  crowned  at  its 
vertex  with  two  truncated  denticulated  teeth,  and  from 

■  Anim,  tans  Vertebr,  I.  i.  t,  ii./.  S.  a.  a'. 
»»  Plate  VII.  Fig.  13.  c'.  <  Ibid.  d'. 

^  Arum,  smu  Vertebr.  I.  i.  106.   Plate  VII.  Fig.  13.  b'. 
•  UH  tupr,  45-^, 
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the  Upper  sides  of  which  emerge  a  pair  of  moveable  or- 
gans terminating  in  a  poweriiil  incurved  claw,  and  which 
entirely  covers  all  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  *.  This, 
M.  Savigny  deems  as  a  second  auxiliary  labium,  and  the  la- 
teral organs  of  prehension, — ^which  may  be  regarded  each 
as  a  kind  of  maxillary  hand,  and  as  the  only  representa- 
tives in  this  tribe  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  though  widely 
diflerent, — he  looks  upon  as  really  analogous  to  the  second 
pair  of  legs  in  Itdus  and  the  hexapods^*  These  two  pairs 
of  pedipalpes  (to  use  an  expressive  French  term)  show 
their  relation  to  legs  by  their  general  structure,  and  their 
analogy  with  palpi  by  their  use  as  oral  organs,  though 
belonging  to  the  trunk :  so  that  here  we  see  the  legs  and 
their  appendages  assume  a  material  function  in  mandu. 
cation,  forming  a  singular  contrast  to  what  we  had  ob- 
served before  with  regard  to  mandibles  becoming  instru- 
ments of  locomotion.  The  mouth  of  the  IvUda,  with  lit- 
tle variation,  is  upon  the  same  plan^  with  those  here  de- 
scribed. 

The  next  type  of  form  with  regard  to  the  oral  organs 
is  that  of  the  Arachnida*  In  these,  as  you  know,  the 
head  is  confounded  with  the  trunk;  so  that  they  are  a 
kind  of  Blemmyes  in  the  insect  world.  Their  organs  of 
manducation,  amongst  which  there  is  no  labrum  or  upper 
lip,  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  pair  of  mandibles  planted 
close  and  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head,  which  they  terminate.  In  the  spiders  they  con- 
sist of  two  tubular  joints,  of  which  the  first  is  much  the 
largest,  more  or  less  conical  or  cylindrical,  and  armed 


•  Plate  MI.  Fic.  IJ./,  d'.  *  Ubi  svpra,  45. 

'    Ibid.  44— . 
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underneath  with  a  double  row  of  stout  teeth ;  and  the 
terminal  one  is  more  solid  and  harder,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  sharp  crooked  claw,  which  in  inaction  is  folded  on 
the  first  joint  between  the  teeth.  Under  its  extremity  on 
the  outside  is  a  minute  orifice,  destined  to  transmit  a  ve- 
nomous fluid,  which  is  conducted  there  by  an  internal 
canal  firom  the  base  of  the  fibrst  joint,  where  is  the  poison- 
bag  \  In  the  scorpion  and  harvest>man  {Phalangium) 
the  mandible  consists  of  two  joints  terminated  by  a  ckda 
or  double  claw,  the  exterior  one  being  moveable  ^ — 
M.  Latreille,  as  has  been  before,  observed,  regards  these 
not  as  representatives  of  the  mandibles  of  hexapods,  but 
as  replacing  the  interior  pair  of  antennae,  in  the  situation 
of  which  they  are  precisely  placed,  of  the  Crustacea^: 
and  M.  Savigny  is  of  opinion  that  the  Arachnida  may  in 
some  sort  be  defined  as  Crustacea  without  a  head,  and 
with  twelve  legs,  of  which  the  two  first  pair  are  converted 
into  mandibles  and  TnaxilUs^.  From  the  situation  of  the 
organs  in  question,  the  first  of  these  opinions  seems  pre- 
ferable ;  but  the  conversion  of  the  legs  in  other  cases,  at  '^ 
least  the  coxa^  into  organs  of  manducation,  gives  some 
weight  to  the  last  With  regard  to  their  use^  it  is  said 
to  be  to  retain  the  insect  which  the  animal  has  seized, 
and  to  facilitate  the  compression  which  the  maxillae  exer- 
cise upon  it  for  the  extraction  of  the  nutritive  matter '. 
If  this  be  correct,  in  this  respect  the  mandibles  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  maxilUe  of  the  mandibulate  hexa- 
pods; and,  vice  versa^  the  sciatic  maxillae,  as  they  have 

»  N.  Diet  d'Hist  NaL  ii.  276—.  Plate  VII.  Fig.  10.  c'. 
^  De  Geer  /.  xl./  4.  /.  x./.  7,  8.  *^  See  above,  p.  18,  30 

*  Savigny  Anim,  tam  Vcrtebr,  I.  i.  62. 
«  N.  Diet,  d'llut,  Kat.  ii.  277. 
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been  denominated  ^,  of  the  Arachnida^  their  mandibles. 
The  palpi  are  pediform,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  coxa^ 
or  hip,  acts  the  part  of  a  maxilla  .—this  is  composed  of 
a  single  piece  or  plate,  more  or  less  oval  or  triangular, 
sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  inclined  to  the  labium^ 
with  the  interior  extremity  very  hairy.   The  labium  con- 
sists also  of  a  single  piece,  and  is  only  an  appendage  of 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  breast.    The  interior  of 
the  mouth,  or  palate,  presents  a  fleshy,  hairy,  linguiform 
piece,  which  is  usually  applied  to  the  internal  face  of  the 
labium.   An  caning  is  supposed  to  exist  in  its  sides,  for 
the  transmission  of  the  alimentary  juices  ^     If  you  ex- 
amine the  under  side  of  the  body  of  a  scorpion,  you  will 
find  that  not  only  the  palpi,  but  the  two  anterior  pair  of 
legs,  by  means  of  their  coxa^  are  concerned  in  mandu- 
cation :  so  that  these  insects  have  in  fact  three  pairs  of 
maxillse— a  circumstance  that  M.  Savigny  has  observed 
to  take  place  also  in  the  harvest-men  {Phalafigium  L.)  ^. 
The  palpi  of  the  scorpion,  which  may  be  called  its  handsy 
like  the  anterior  legs  of  the  lobster  and  crab,  terminate 
in  a  tremendous  chela  or  forceps,  consisting  of  a  large 
triangular  joint,  armed  at  the  end  with  a  double  claw 
internally  toothed ;  the  exterior  one  of  which,  contrary 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  animals  just  named,  is  move- 
able, and  not  the  interior  ^. 

Having  given  you  this  full  account  of  the  trophi  of 
those  animals  that  have  all  the  organs  of  manducation 
developed,  I  must  next  advert  to  those  in  which  one  part 

»  N.  Diet.  d'Hiit.  Kat.  ii.  270.  ^  Iffid. 

'^  Ubi  supr,  58.  *•  Plate  XV.  Fit;.  7. 
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receives  an  increment  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  the 
whole  oral  machine  is  fitted  for  suction;  or  where  some 
parts  appear  to  be  deficient,  so  that  this  may  be  called 
an  imperfect  mouth.  At  first  sight  one  would  regard  the 
trophi  of  a  bee  as  of  this  description;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  since  it  has  all  the  ordinary  organs,  though  the 
tongue  is  unusually  long,  and  looks  as  if  it  was  made  fi>r 
suction ;  which,  however,  as  you  have  been  informed,  is 
not  die  case. 

There  are  Jive  kinds  of  imperfect  mouth  to  be  met 
with  in  insects  that  take  their  food  by  suction,  each  of 
which  I  shall  distinguish  by  a  separate  denomination. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  Hemiptera  Order : — ^diis  I  term 
the  PromusciSi  the  second  is  that  of  the  Diptera^  which 
with  Linn^  I  call  Proboscis;  the  third,  peculiar  to  the 
Lepidoptera^  is  with  me  an  Antlia;  the  fourdi,  which  I 
name  Rostrulum^  is  confined  to  the  Aphaniptera  order, 
or  genus  PuLex  L.;  and  the  last  is  "Rostellumy  which  I 
employ  to  denote  the  suctory  organs  of  the  louse  tribe 
{J?edicidida!). 

1.  Promuscis*. — ^The  organ  we  are  first  to  consider 
has  usually  been  denominated  Rostrum :  but  since  that 
term  is  likewise  in  general  use  for  the  snout  of  insects  of 
the  weevil  tribes  {Curculio  L.),  I  think  you  will  concur 
with  me  in  adopting  the  one  here  proposed,  for  the  very 
different  oral  instruments  of  the  Hemiptera.  Illiger  has 
employed promiiscis  to  denote  those  of  bees^:  but  since,  as 
I  have  just  observed,  they  consist  of  all  the  ordinary  or- 
gans, they  seem  to  require  no  separate  denomination : 

■  Plate  VI.  Fig.  7-0.  a',  b',  c', d'.  »»  Magaz,  1806. 
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the  term,  therefore,  may  be  applied  to  represent  a  di^ 
rent  set  of  trophic  without  any  risk  of  producing  confu- 
sion. This  part  consists  otjvoe  pieces :  viz.  a  minute, 
long,  conical  pieoe^  commonly  very  slender,  which  covers 
the  base  of  the  pramuscisj  and  repres^its  the  labrum  * ;  a 
jointed  sheath  {vagina)y  consisting  of  either  three  orfour 
joints,  the  analogue  of  the  labium j  and  four  slender  rigid 
lancets  {scaipeUa\  the  two  exterior  ones,  according  to 
M.  Savigny,  representing  the  tnandiblesy  and  the  inter- 
mediate pair  the  maxilla^.  By  the  union  of  these  four 
pieces  a  suctorious  tube  is  formed,  which  the  animal  in- 
serts into  the  substance,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
the  juices  of  which  form  its  nutriment  These  pieces  are 
dilated  at  their  base,  and  serrated  at  their  apex;  and  the 
two  central  ones,  though  at  their  origin  they  are  asun- 
der, form  one  tube,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a 
single  piece.  A  'pharynx  and  tongue  have  been  disco- 
vered by  M.  Savigny  in  this  apparatus;  who  thinks  that 
in  'Sepa  there  are  also  rudiments,  but  very  indistinct,  of 
labial  palpi :  so  that  the  maxiUaty  palpi  seem  to  be  the 
only  part  absolutely  wanting  ^. 

The  Pronmscis  when  at  rest  is  usually  laid  between 
the  legs;  but  when  employed,  in»most  cases  its  direction 
is  outward.  In  the  genus  Chermes  L.  {Psylla  Latr.)  the 
origin  of  the  promuscis  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  the 
breast;  but  if  closely  examined,  this  anomaly  in  nature 
will  be  found  not  to  exist.  If  you  take  one  of  these  in- 
sects,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  upon  inspecting  the 
head,  is  a  pair  of  remarkable  conical  processes  into  which 

■  Plate  VI.  Fig.  7.  a'. 

^  Ibid.  Labium  b'.  Mandibulae  c'.  Maxillae  d'. 

'  Savigny  Anim.  son*  Vertedr.  I.  i.  37- 

VOL.  in.  2  H 
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the  fraat  apipoBis  to  be  divided.  Look  below  tbeae,  and 
you  will  there  discover  tlie  uppeivlip :  and  firom  tbis  yon 
may  follow  tiiepraautfcis  till  it  gets  beyond  the  forekga, 
when  it  takes  a  directian  perpendicular  to  the  body  * ;  a 
eircumstaoce  which  has  given  rise  to  the  above  fidse  no*- 
tion.  Though  in  Coccus^  Cbermesy  &c.  this  instrument  is 
abort,  in  some  Aphides  it  is  longer  in  proportieo  than  in 
any  other  insect.  In  A.  Quercus  it  is  three  times  die 
length  of  the  body ;  so  that  when  folded,  it  stretches  out 
beyond  it,  and  looks  like  a  long  taiP;  and  in  A.  Abietis 
it  even  exceeds  that  length  ^. 

ii.  Proboscis  ^. — Linn^  long  since,  and  after  him  Fa<-> 
briciu%  has  employed  tliisrterm  to  designate  the  oral  in^ 
struments,  or  rather  their  sheath,  in  the  Muscidet  and 
some  others,  calling  the  same  organ,  when  without  fleshy 
lips,  rostrum  and  hausUUum:  but  as  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  in  all  true  Diptera  (for  Hippobosta  and  its  affinities 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  as  co-ordinate  with  the  restX  are 
analcgous  to  each  other ;  although  in  some  they  are  stiff 
and  rigid,  in  others  flexile  and  soft,  and  in  (Estrus  (ex* 
cept  the  palpi)  mere  rudiments, — ^the  same  appdlation 
ought  to  designate  them  all.  I  am  hiq^y  to  find  that 
M.  Latreille  agrees  with  me  in  this  opinion ;  and  to  his 
sensible  observations  on  this  head,  if  you  wish  for  further 
information,  I  refer  you  ^  The  mouth  of  Dipterous  iiH 
sects  appears  to  vary  in  thenumber  of  pieces  that  itpre» 

•  De  Geer  Hi.  137—.  L  buf.  4. 

^  Reaum.  iii.  335.  /.  xxviii./.  8—14. 
•^  De  Geer  ui.  117.  <.  viu./.  29.  .A. 
^  PiATE  VII.  Fio.  5,  6.  a',  b',  €',  df. 

•  y.  Diet.  (THiit.  Nat.  iv.  253. 
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salts ;  but  in  all,  the  theca  or  sheath  is  present^  which  re- 
presents the  labium  (including  the  mentum)  of  the  man- 
dibulate  Orders  K    It  consists  of  three  joints,  the  last  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  liplets  {Ijabella).     Those  in  the 
Muscida  are  large,  turgid,  vesiculose,  and  capable  of 
dilatation ;  in  the  Bambylidie  and  other  tribes  they  are 
smaU,  slender,  long  and  leathery,  and  sometimes  re- 
curved.    The  second  joint  or  stalk,  which  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  mentum^  the  liplets  being  property  in  a 
restricted  sense  the  analogue  of  the  labium ,  its  sides  being 
turned  np,  forms  a  longitudinal  cavity,  which  contains 
the  kaustellum.    The  upper  piece  of  this,  the  vaiaday  is 
long,  rigid,  and  very  sharp,  representing  the  labrum  K 
Beneath  this  cover,  in  the  above  cavity,  are  the  lancets; 
which,  as  &r  as  they  are  at  present  known,  vary  in  nmn- 
ber  and  form:  sometimes  there  are  Jive  of  them,  some- 
iime»Jbut,  sometimes  ^100^  and  sometimes,  it  should  seem^ 
only  wie^.    In  the  gnat  (Cidex)  they  are  finer  than  s 
hair,  very  ^arp,  and  barbed  occasionally  on  one  side'; 
in  the  horse-fly  {Tabanus  L.)  they  are  flat  and  sharp  like 
the  blade  of  a  knife  or  lancet  \     In  this  tribe  the  upper 
pair,  or  the  knives  {Cultetti),  represent  the  mandibles, - 
the  lower  pair,  or  the  lancets  {Sc(dpeUa\  usually  palpi- 
gerous,  the  maxiUce;  and  the  central  one  the  tongue.   In 
the  horse-fly  Reaumur  has  figured  only^aur,  exclusive 
of  the  labrum  and  labium:  but  in  a  specimen  I  liave  pre- 

•  Plate  VII.  Fio.  5.  6.  a'.  ^  Ibid. 
«  ReauHL  iv.  i.  XVI.  Fio.  13.  z. 

4  Authon  ace  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  number  of  lancets  coit* 
tained  in  a  gnat's  proboscis.  Swamm^am  affirms  there  are  «ir»  in- 
eluding  the  Ubrum.  i.  166.  b»  t.  xaxif,  3.  Reaumur  could  find  only 
five.  iv.  51^—.  t  xliL/.  10.  And  Leeuwenhoeck  only /Mr. 

•  Plate  VII.  Fig.  6. 
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served  there  appear  to  he^ve^  one  of  which,'  as  slender 
as  a  hair,  I  regard  as  the  analogue  of  the  tongue  *. — 
Wheii  the  lancets  are  reduced  to  two,  they  probably  re- 
present the  maadlbEy  the  mandibles  being  absorbed  in 
the  labrum ;  and  where  there  is  only  one,  the  maxillae 
also  are  absorbed  by  the  labium,  which  then  bears  the 
palpi,  the  lancet  representing  the  tongue  ^.    The  lailcets 
are  so  constructed  in  many  cases,  as  to  be  able  by  their 
union  to  form  a  tube  proper  for  suction,  or  rather  for 
forcing  the  fluid  by  the  pressure  of  the  lower  parts  to  the 
pharynx^.     Labial  palpi  appear  not  usuallj'  present  in 
the  proboscis;  but  M«  Savigny  thinks  he  has  discovered 
vestiges  of  them  in  Tabantis  ^.    In  this  genus  the  maxil- 
lary ones  are  large,  and  consist  of  to^  joints  ^.    The  pro- 
boscis is  often  so  folded,  as  to  form  two  elbows;  tliebase 
forming  an  angle  with  the  stalk,  and  the  latter  with  tlie 
lips,  so  as  in  shape  to  represent  the  letter  Z,  only  that  the 
upper  angle  points  to  the  breast,  and  the  lower  one  to 
the  mouth :   this  is  the  case  with  the  flesh-fly  and  maiiy 
others.     In  other  flies,  as  Conops  and  StomoxySy  whose 
pimctures  on  our  legs  so  torment  us  ^,  there  is  only  a 
single  fold,  with  its  angle  to  the  breast.  The  proboscis  is 
received  in  a  large  oblong  cavity  of  die  underside  c^the 
anterior  part  of  the  head. 


■  Plate  VII.  Fio.  6.  This  figure  i»  copied  from  Roauihixr,  ami 
was  engraved  before  this  discovery  was  made. 

^  M.  Savigny  is  of  opinion  that  die  central  lancet  or  lancets  re- 
present the  Epipkarynx  and  Hypopkaiynx  ;  for  which  be  doeft  not 
state  hifi  reasons :  but  as  these  are  properly  covers  of  the  phalanx, 
the  idea  seems  incorrect.    Uin  supr.  15. 

«  AT.  Diet.  d'Hiit.  Knt.  ix.  489.  and  iv.  253—. 

*  Wf  supr.  36.  •  Ibid.  /.  iv./.  1.  o.  o. 

'  Vol..  I.  p.  48,  110—. 
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It  may  here  be  observed,  that  in  the  promuseis  the 
elongation  of  the  organs  seenis  to  be  made  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  palpi,  but  in  the  proboscis  at  Uiat  of 
the  labial  only ;  and  in  some  cases  at  that  also  of  the 
mandibles  or  maxilU^ — ^the  former  merging  in  die  /a* 
brum  and  the  latter  in  the  labium.  ^ 

lii.  AntUa  ^. — The  third  kind  of  imperfect  mouth  is  tliat 
of  the  Lepidoptera^  whfch  I  have  called  Antlia*  Fabri* 
cius  denominates  it  lingua,'  but  as  this  organ  has  no  ana- 
logy with  the  real  tongue  of  insects,  this  is  confessedly 
improper,  and  it  appeared  necessary  therefore  to  exchange 
it  for  another  denomination :  I  have  endeavoured  to  ap- 
ply a  term  to  it  that  indicates  its  use — ^to  pump  up,  name- 
ly, the  nectar  of  the  flowers  into  the  mouth  of  the  insect 
On  a  former  occasion  I  described  to  you  the  structure  of 
this  instrument^;  but  further  discoveries  with  regard  to 
it  having  since  been  made  by  MM.  Savigny.  and  La- 
treille,  I  shall  here  give  you  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions. The  former  of  these  able  physiologists  has  de- 
tected in  the  mouth  of  the  Lepidoptera  rudiments  of  al- 
most all  the  parts  of  a  perfect  mouth.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  assertion  you  may  satisfy  yourself,  if  you  con- 
sult his  admirable  elucidatory  plates,  and  compare  them 
with  the  insects.  Just  above  the  origin  of  the  spiral 
tongue  or  pump,  the  head  is  a  little  prominent  and 
rounded ;  and  immediately  below  the  middle  of  this  pro- 
minence there  is  a  very  minute,  membranous,  triangular 
or  semicircular  piece ;  which  from  its  position,  as  cover- 
ing the  base  of  the  antlia^  may  be  regarded  as  the  rudi- 

»  Plate  VI.  Fig.  13.  a ,  b',  c,  d'.  ^  Vol.  I. p. 3M—. 
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inent  of  the  upper^Up  (labrum)  \    On  each  side  of  the 
outer  base  of  the  antlia  is  another  small  inunoveabk 
piece,  resembling  a  flattened  tubercle,  the  end  of  which 
is  internally  hairy  or  scaly:  these  pieces  i^pear  to  r^re* 
sent  the  mandibles  ^.     Near  the  base  of  each  half  of  the 
antlia^  just  below  a  sinus,  may  be  distincdy  seen  the  mi* 
nute,  usually  biarticulate  rudiment  of  a  maxillary  pal' 
pus^;  demonstrating  to  a  certainty  that  these  spiral  or- 
gans, at  least  their  lateral  tubes  or  Salenaria^  are  real 
maxillae  '•     The  rudiment  of  the  under^ip  {Labium)  is 
the  almost  homy  triangular  piece  united  by  membrane 
to  the  two  stalks  of  the  maxillae,  and  supporting  at  its 
base  the  recurved  labial  palpi ;  which  are  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  them  ^.     AmoQgst  these 
parts  there  seems  iat  first  sight  no  r^resentatii^c  of  the 
tongue;  but  M.  Latreille  has  advanced  some  very  inge* 
nious,  and  I  think  satisfactory  arguments  ^,  which  go^  to 
prove  that  this  part,  at  least  the  tongue  of  Hymenopteray 
has  its  analogue  in  the  intermediate  tube  or  FisMa 
finrmed  by  the  union  of  the  two  maxillae^  and  which  con* 
veys  the  fluid  aliment  cS  this  Order  to  the  pharynx.  As 
in  Diptera  die  maxilla  sometimes  merge  in  die  labiimi 
so  here  the  tongue  (as  it  were  divided  Icmgitudinally) 
merges  in  the  maxilla:.     He  further  observes,  that  in  a 
transverse  section  of  the  maxilla  of  the  deathVhead 
bawk*moth  {Sphinx  Atropos),  the  lateral  tube  appeared 


•  Plate  VL  Pig.  13.  a'.    Savigny  Amm,  sans  Vertebr.  I.  L  3—. 
L  i.--.iiL  a.  ^  IbUL  L  Platb  VI.  Fig.  13.  c'. 

*  Ibid.  Fig.  13.  h".    Savigny  M  tupr.  o, 

*  Plate  VI.  Fig.  13.  d'.    Savigny  ubi  suprJ,  1— 3.  o. 

•  Ibid,  o.   Plate  VI.  Fig.  13.  b'. 
'  .V.  DkL  d*HUL  Nat.  xvij.  467. 
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to  be  divided  into  two  by  a  membranous  partition,  and 
to  contain  in  the  upp^r  divity  a  small  cylindrical  tube, 
irvbicfa  seemed  to  be  a  trachea  *«  To  animals  that  are 
widu>ut  lungs,  and  breathe  by  trachete^  suction  must  be 
performed  in  a  very  different  Way  from  what  it  is  by 
those  that  breathe  by  the  meuth :  and  as  in  the  very  ex- 
tended organs  in  question  the  fluid  has  a  long  space  to 
pasto  before  it  reaches  the  pkatyna^  in  some  way  or  other 
these  Ibteral  tubes  may  have  the  power  of  producing  a 
vacmum  in  the  middle  tube,  and  so  facilitate  its  passage 
thithen  We  see^  in  the  antlia,  that  the  maxillee  receive 
their  vast  elongation  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  or* 
gtttis,  accept  the  labial  palpL 

iv.  Boitndmn^s — An  animal  very  annoying  to  us  a& 
fords  the  type  of  the  next  kind  of  imperfect  mouth — I 
mean  ihejlea.  Its  oral  apparatus,  which  I  ^would  name 
rosPtubtmi  appears  to  c<Hi8ist  of  seven  pieces*  P Irst  are  a 
pair  of  triangular  organs,  the  lamina^  which  tog^thef 
Homewhat  resemble  the  beak  of  a  bird,  and  are  affixed^ 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  under  the  antennae:  tlies^ 
represent  the  mandibles  of  a  peribct  mouth  ^.  Next,  a 
pair  of  long  sharp  lancets  {ScalpeUa)^  which  emerge  froii& 
the  head  below  the  laminae:  these  are  analogous  to  imz/r^ 
iila^i  a  pair  of  palpi,  consisting  of  four  joints,  are  at-^ 
lached  to  diese  near  their  base  %  which  of  course  are 
maaiUaty  paipu  And  lastly,  in  the  midst  of  all  i^  a 
slender  setifofm  ofgatl  {ligula\  which  is  the  cotinterpart 
erf  the  tongue '.    Riisel,  and  after  him  Latreille,  seem  to 

»  N.  DicK  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv.  253. 

^  PiATE  Vll.  Fig.  8.  c',  d',  e,  h ".  -  Ibid.  c'. 

-  Ibid,  d'.  '  Ibid.  h".  '  Ibid,  c . 
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have  overlooked  this  last  piece,  since  they  reckon  only 
sis  pieces  in  the  flea's  mouth  ^:  but  the  hand  and  eye  of 
our  friend  Curtis  have  detected  a  seventh^  as  you  see  in 
his  figure.  From  this  account  it  appeal's,  that  tlie  eloo- 
gation  of  die  organs  of  the  Aphaniptera  Order  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  labium  and  its  palpi. 

V.  RosteUum. — So  little  is  known  of  the  composition 
of  the  next  kind  of  imperfect  mouth,  that  I  need  not  en* 
large  upon  it  It  is  peculiar  to  the  louse  tribe  {Pedioh 
lidit)j  and  it  consists  of  the  tubulet  ( Tubyius\  and  si- 
pfauncle  (Siphunculus).  The  former  is  slenderer  in  the  / 
middle  than  at  the  base  and  apex,  the  latter  being  tur- 
gid, rather  spherical,  and  armed  with  claws  which  pro- 
bably lay  hold  of  the  skin  while  the  animal  is  engaged  in 
suction.  When  not  used,  the  whole  machine  is  with- 
drawn within  the  head ;  die  siphunde,  which  is  the  suc- 
torious  part,  being  first  retracted  within  the  tubulet,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  snail  retracts  its  tentacula  \  This  ap- 
paratus seems  formed  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other 
organs. 

There  are  some  other  kinds  of  imperfect  mouth, 
which,  though  they  seem  not  to  merit  each  a  distinct 
denomination,  should  not  be, passed  altc^ther  without 
notice.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  the  family  of 
Pupipara  Latr.  {Hippohosca  L.).  It  consists  of  a  pair 
of  hairy  coriaceous  valves,  which  include  a  very  slender 
rigid  tube  or  siphuncle,  the  instrument  of  suction,  which 
Latreille  describes  as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  seti- 

'  Rosel.  ii.  /.  iii./.  lo.    Latreille  Gen,  Crutl.  el  Ins.  iv.  365. 
*•  Swammerdam  BUtl,  Xai.  t,  li,/.  4. 
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Ibitn  pieces^.  In  Melophagus,  the  sheep-louse,  theunioii 
of  the  valves  of  the  sheath  is  so  short,  that  they  appear 
like  a  tube;  but  if  cut  off  they  will  separate,  and  show 
the  siphuncle,  as  fine  as  a  hair,  between  them.   This  or* 
gan  is  of  a  type  so  dissimilar,  as  was  before  observed,  to 
that  of  &e  Diptera  in  general,  and  approaches  so  near  to 
that  of  the  dog-tick  (Ixodes),  that  they  may  be  deemed  ra- 
ther apterous  insects  with  two  wings,  than  to  belong  to  that 
Order;  and  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  family  are 
apterous  confirms  this  idea.   In  &ct  they  are  a  transition 
£Bunily  that  connects  the  two  Orders,  but  are  nearest  to 
die  Aptera.     In  Nycteribia  the  oral  organs  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  Pupipara  in  having  palpi.   This  also 
is  the  case  with  those  of  the  genus  Ixodes,  the  palpi  of 
which  are  placed  upon  the  same  base  with  the  instrur 
ment  of  suction,  than  which  they  are  longer :  they  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  two  joints,  the  last,  very  long  and  flat. 
The  instrument  of  suction  itself  is  formed  by  three  hard 
rigid  laminte;  two  shorter  parallel  ones  above,  that  co- 
ver the  third,  which  is  longer  and  broader,  and  armed 
on  each  side  with  several  teeth  like  a  saw,  having  their 
points  towards  the  base^.    Many  of  the  other  Acari  L. 
have  mandibles,  and  several  have  not:  but  their  oral  or-: 
gans  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  emunined ;  and  fi*om 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  most  of  them,  this  is  no  easy 
task;  nor  to  ascertain  in  what  points  they  differ  or 
agree* 

If  you  consider  the  general  plan  of  the  organs  of  man- 
ducfttipn  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  how  few  are  the  va- 

*  N.  Did.  d'HUt.  Kai.  xxviu.266. 

^  IM.  xvi.  432.     De  Gecr  vii.  /.  vi./.  4.  Not  quite  accurate. 
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Tiations  that  it  admits !    An  upper  and  a  lower  jaw 
pbtnted  with  teeth,  or  a  beak  conmsting  of  an  npper  or 
a  lower  mandible  with  a  central  tongue,  form  its  princi«- 
pal  features.   But  in  the  little  world  of  insects,  how  won* 
derftd  and  infinite  is  the  diversity  which,  as  you  see,  in 
AiB  respect  they  exhibit  I     Ckmsider  the  number  of  the 
organs,  the  vaiying  forms  of  each  iu  the  difierent  tribe% 
adjtttted  for  nice  Tariations  in  their  uses : — ^how  gradnal, 
too,  the  transition  from  one  to  another !   how  one  set 
of  instruments  is  adapted  to  prepare  the  food  for  degiiH 
tition  by  masticaticm ;  another  merely  to  lacerate  it,  so 
that  its  juices  can  be  expressed;  a  third  to  lap  a  flnid 
t^iment ;  a  fourth  to  imbibe  it  by  suction — and  you  will 
see  and  acknowledge  in  all  the  hand  of  an  almighty  and 
aU4)ountiful  CREAfoft,  and  glorify  his  wisdom,  power^ 
and  goodness,  so  conspicnousiy  maaifesttd  in  the  stme- 
ture  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures*     You  will  see  also, 
that  all  things  are  created  after  a  pre-conceived  plan;  in 
which  there  is  a  regular  and  measured  transition  from 
one  form  to  another,  not  only  with  respect  to  beings  them*- 
selves,  but  also  to  their  organs — no  new  organ  being  pro^ 
duced  without  a  gradual  approach  to  it;  so  that  scarcely 
any  diange  takes  place  that  is  violent  and  unexpected, 
and  for  which  the  way  is  not  prepared  by  intermediate 
gradations.    And  when  you  further  consider,  that  every 
beii^,  with  its  every  organ,  is  exactly  fitted  for  its  func- 
tions ;  and  that  every  being  has  an  office  assigned,  upcm 
the  due  execution  of  which  the  welfare,  in  certain  re- 
spects, of  this  whole  system  depends,  you  will  deaily 
perceive  that  this  whole  plan,  intire  in  all  its  parts,  must 
have  been  coeval  with  the  Creation ;  and  that  all  the 
species, — subject  to  those  variations  only  that  climate 
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and  different  iood  produce^— -have  femained  esseotiaUy 
the  saine>  or  they  would  not  have  anawered  dieeod  for 
which  they  were  made^  from  that  time  to  this. 

Having  given  you  this  particukr  account  of  the  hvpii 
or  organs  of  the  mouth  of  inaectSf  Imustnowmakesooie 
observationa  upcn  the  other  parts  of  the  head..  I  have 
divided  it»  as  you  see  in  the  TaUei  into  Jiice  and  subface^ 
the  former  including  its  iq^per  and  the  latter  its  bmer 
surface*  Strictly  speaking,  some  parts  of  the  fiice»  as  the 
temples  and  dieeks,  are  oommon  to  both  surfiices;  but 
I  do  not  therefore  reckon  them  as  belongpmg  to  the  sub* 
&cey  whioh^  exclusive  of  the  mouth  and  its  organs,  con^ 
sists  only  of  the  throaty  and  where  there  is  a  neck*  the 
gida* 

i.  NasusK — I  shall  consider  the  parts  of  the  fiice  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Tables  beginning  with 
the  nasus  or  nqse.  Fabricius  has  denominated  this  part 
the  cb/jmu^  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  most  mo^^ 
d&ni  Entomologists*  You  may  therefore  think,  perhafM^ 
that  I  have  here  unnecessarily  altared  a  term  so  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  expect  that  I  assign  some  suffident 
reasons  for  such  a  change.  I  have  befiire  hinted  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  thinking  that  the  sense  of  smell 
in  insects  resides  someiriiere  in  the  vidnily  of  this  part; 
and  when  I  come  to  treat  of  their  senses,  I  shall  produce 
at  large  those  arguments  that  have  induced  me  to  adopt 
this  opinion :  and  if  I  can  make  out  this  satisfactorily^ 
you  will  readily  allow  the  propriety  of  the  denominatimu 
I  shall  here  only  state  those  secondary  reasons  for  the 

«  Plates  VI.  VII.  XXVII.  a. 
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term,  which,  in  my  idea^  prove  that  it  is  much  more  to 
the  purpose  than  ehfpeus.  This  last  word  was  originally 
applied  by  Linn^  in  a  metaphori(cid  sense  to  the  ample 
covering  of  the  head  of  the  ScarabaicUe^  and  the  thoracic 
shield  of  Silphoj  Cassida^  Lamj)yriSf  and  Blatta :  in  all 
which  cases  there  was  a  propriety  in  the  figurative  use 
of  it,  because  of  the  resemblance  (£  the  parts  so  illustrated 
to  a  shield*  But  when  Fabridus  (though  he  SiiMnetimes 
employs  the  term,  as  Linn^  did,  merely  for  illustration,) 
admitted  it  into  his  orismological  table,  as  a  t^m  to  re- 
present universally  the  anterior  part  of  the  fitce  of  insects 
to  which  the  labrum  is  attached  (though  in  some  cases 
he  designates  the  hdman  itself  by  this  name),  it  became 
extremely  inappropriate ;  since  in  every  case,  except  that 
of  the  Scarabaidaf  the  part  has  no  pretension  to  be, 
called  SLskidd; — so  that  the  term  is  rather  calculated  to 
mislead  than  illustrate.  This  impropriety  seems  at  length 
to  have  struck  M.  Latreille,  since  in  a  late  essay  ^  he  has 
changed  the  name  of  this  part  to  EptstomiSy  a  term  Agair 
fying^tke  paH  above  the  mouth.  But  there  are  reasons,* 
exclusive  of  those  hereafter  to  be  produced  concerning 
the  sense  of  smell,  which  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  nasus 
is  a  preferable  term;  not  to  mention  its  claim  dl  priority, 
as  having  been  used  to  signify  this  part  a  century  ago^ 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  terms  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  head,  as  lips^  Jaws^  tongue,  eyes^  temples,  cheeks, 
forehead,  &c.  the  concinnity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  har- 
mony of  our  technical  language,  seem  to  require  that  the 
part  analogous  in  point  of  situation  to  the  nose  of  verte* . 

<"  Organitat,  Exter.  des  Ins.  196. 

^  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society^  this  part  in  Ano^wm 
tesseiiaium  h  so  called,  xxxiii.  159-*. 
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brate  animals  should' bear  the  same  naooie.  And  any  per* 
son  who  had  never  examined  an  insect  before,  if  asked 
to  point  out  the  notie  of  £he  animal,  would  immediatelj 
cast  his  eye  upon  this  part:  so  that  one  of  the  principal 
uses  of  imposing  names  upon  parts — ^that  they  might  be 
more  rea<Ky  known — ^would  be  attained^  If  it  is  object- 
ed, that  calling  a  part  a  nose  that  has  not  the  sense  of 
smell,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  might  lead  to  mistakes — I 
would  answer,  that  this  objection  is  not  regarded  as  va-* 
lid  in  other  cases :  for  instance,  the  maxiUce  are  not  ge- 
nerally used  OS  jaws,  and  yet  no  one  objects  td  the  term ; 
because,  from  their  situation,  they  evidently  have  an  ana* 
logy  to  the  organs  whose  name  they  bear.  But  enough 
on  this  subject — ^we  will  now  consider  the  part  itsel£ 

To  enable  you  to  distinguish  the  nose  of  insects  when 
it  is  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  &oe  by  an  impressed 
line,  you  must  observe  that  it  is  the  terminal  middle  part 
that  sometimes  overhangs  the  upper-lip,  and  at  others 
is  nearly  in  the  same  line  with  it;  that  on  each  side  of  it 
are  the  cheeks,  which  run  from  the  anterior  half  of  the 
eyes  to  the  base  of  the  mandibles.  Just  below  the  an- 
tennas is  sometimes  anotlier  part  distinct  firom  the  nose^ 
which  I  shall  soon  have  to  mention ;  so  that  the  nose 
must  not  be  regarded  as  reaching  always  nearly,  to  the 
base  or  insertion  of  the  antennae,  since  it  sometinaes  oc-^ 
cupies  only  half  the  space  between  them  and  the  npper- 
11)3^  which  space  is  marked  out  by  an  impressed  line. 
But  you  will  not  always  be  leil  at  sudi  uncertainty  when 
you  want  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  nose;  for  it- is  in 
many  cases  a  distinct  piece,  separated  by  an  elevated  or 
impressed  line  from  the  rest  of  the  face.  This  separa- 
tion is  either  partial  or  universal.     Take  any  species  of 
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th^  genera  Copris,  OnUiSj  or  Aieuchusy  and  you  will 
die  nose  marked  out  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  face  by  tivo  elevated  lines,  forming  nearly  a  triao^e 
and  bounded  by  the  horn  \  Or  take  a  eommon  wasp  or 
hornet^  and  you  will  find  a  similar  space^  though  ap- 
proaching to  a  quadrangular  figure,  marked  out  by  «m- 
pressed  lines  \  In  Rhagio  and  Sciara^  two  Dipterous  ge- 
nera, diis  impression  is  so  deep  as  to  look  like  a  suture. 
Between  these  lines,  in  those  cases,  is  included  what  I 
call  the  n0se.   As  to  substance^  in  general  it  does  not  dif- 
fer from  the  rest  of  the  head ;  but  in  the  ClerkUe  it  is 
almost  membranous.  You  must  observe,  that  in  all  these, 
what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  the  terminatk^  of  the 
front,  is.  not  tlm  nose,  but  the  narrow  depressed  piece 
Aat  intervenes^  biitoween  it  and  Ae  lip*    With  rcg^sid  to 
its  clothings  it  is  most  comraonly  naked,  but.  in  some  ge- 
nera it  is  covered  with  hair;  in  Cnbro  F*  often  with 
golden  or  silver  pile,  which  imparts  a  singular  brilliance 
to  the  moud)  of  tlie  insects  of  that  genus :  M.  Latreiile 
supposes  that  the  brilliant  coioors  of  the  golden^wasp 
(Ckrysis  L.)  may  dazzle  their  enemies,  and  so  prvmoie 
their  escape^ ;  the  brilliance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chr« 
bro  may  on  the  contrary  at  first  dazzle  their  prey  for  a 
moment,  so  as  ippt^event  their  escape.    Thejbrm  of  the 
nose,  where  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  fmcey  admits  of 
several  variations:  thus  in  the  Staphylinid^ and  Clerid^ 
it  is  transverse  and  linear;  in  Copris  it  istriangutary  with 
the  vertex  of  die  triangle  truncated ;  in  Vespa  Crabro  it 
is  subquadrate  and  sinuated.     Ttt  many  Hetsromerouv 

•  PI.ATE  XXVIT.  Fig.  4.  a,  •»  Plate  VIT.  V\g.  «.  a.  * 

'^  Observ,  Kotiv.  iw  Us  HyuUnopi^m  (Arm.  du  MutJ)  6. 
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bieet}^  ^  it  is  rounded  posteriorly :  i|t  PeUccfma^  a  new 
genus  in  this  t?ibe^  related  to  Asida^  there  is  a  de^  an* 
terioir  sinus;  iu  Blaps  the  anterior  margin  is  concave t 
in  Cftania^ Brou>mif  and  atraptmcicUa  (forming a distinq^ 
tiubgcsms)^  it  is  bifid:  it  varies  in  the  Scarabaidoft  in 
aoioe  being  bidentate,  in  others  quadridentate,  and  in 
others  again  aexdentate,  including  the  cheeks:  in  Myla* 
btiSf  a  kind  of  blisteivbeetle»  it  is  transverse  and  nearly 
oval;  in  Lamioy  aoapricom^beetle,  it  represents  a  paral- 
lelogram; and  in  most  Orthoptera  it  is  orbicular:  in  T^ 
tigonia  F.  it  is  prominent^  transversely  furrowed,  and  di^ 
vided  by  a  longitudinal  channel:  in  OHocerus  K*  itpre* 
sents  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  cone  ^ :  in  the  Diptera 
Order,  with  the  exception  of  the  TipulicUe  and  som^ 
odierS}  in  which  it  imites  with  the  cheeks,  &c.  to  form  a 
rostrum,  the  nose  in  general,  as  to  JbrtH,  answers  to  its 
name^  resembling  that  of  many  of  the  Mammalia:  in 
s€M(ne  of  the  Afilid^  it  is  very  tumid  at  the  end,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  sinus,  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  proboscis 
to  and  tto:  in  many  of  the  S^phida^  &c*  it  is  first  flat 
and  depressed,  and.  then  is  suddenly  elevated,  so  as  to 
give  the  animal's  head  the  air  of  that  of  a  j|n<mkey ;  in 
same  tribes,  as  Mkingia^  Nemotelm^  ErisUdis^  &c.,  in 
conjunction  with  the  cheeks  it  foirms  a  comical  rostn^  i 
in  Tabavm  baoimts^  and  other  horse-^ies^  it  terminates 
in  three  angles  or  teedi.  Many  more  forms  might  be 
menticmed,  but  these  will  suffice  to  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  them.    In  ^i^e  mdpropcfrtians  the  nose  also  vi^ 

'  Those  beetles  whose  posterior  pair  of  tarsi  have  only  four  joints^ 
and  the  two  anterior^v^,  are  so  called. 
^  Kirby  ia  Lkm.  Trans,  xit.  454.  /.  xxiiL/.  6. 
'  Ibid.  xiii.  ^  i./.  1.^. 
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lies.    It  is  fi*equently,  as  in  Tetttgoniaj  the  most  coiis|n- 
cuous  part  of  the  face,  both  for  size  and  characters;  but 
in  the  Staphylinida  it  is  very  small,  and  often  scarcely 
discernible,  being  overshadowed  by  its  ample  front:  and 
it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  when  the  antennas 
approximate  the  month,  as  in  this  genus  and  many  others, 
thejront  becomes  ample^  and  the  nose  is  reduced  to  its 
minimum :  but  when  they  are  distant  from  the  mouth,  the 
reverse  takes  place;  and  the  nose  is  at  its  maximum  and 
the  front  at  its  minimum*  MutiUa^  Myrmecodes^  Scolia^  &c. 
in  the  Hymenoptera^  are  an  example  of  the  former;  and 
the  PompilidtSy  Sphecida^  Vespida^  &c.  of  the  latter.   In 
"Myopa  huccata^  &c.  its  length  exceeds  its  width;  but  more 
commonly  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  circumscriptum  of 
the  nme  also  deserves  attention.    It  is  usually  terminated 
behind  by  the  front  {frons\  or,  where  it  exists,  by  the/Mxs/- 
fULsm^  in  the  sides  by  the  cheeks,  and  anteriorly  by  the  lor 
brum.   But  this  is  not  invariably  the  case;  for  in  the  Cimi" 
cid/B^  in  which  the  cheeks  form  the  bed  of  the  PromusciSi 
the  frt>nt  embraces  it  on  each  side  by  means  of  two  lateral 
processes,  that  sometimes  meet  or  lap  over  each  other 
anteriorly,  which  gives  the  nose  the  appearance  of  being 
insulated ;  but  it  really  dips  below  these  lobes  to  join  the 
labrum.    This  structure  you  may  see  in  Edessa  F.,  and 
many  other  bugs.     This  part  sometimes  has  its  arms. 
Thus  in  Coprisy  and  many  Dynastida^  the  horns  of  the 
head  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  belong  to  this  portion  of 
it;  in  Tipula  cleracea  (the  crane-fly),  &c.  it  terminates 
before  in  a  horizontal  mucro.    In  Osmia  ccmutaj  a  kind 
of  wild-bee,  each  side  of  the  nose  is  armed  with  a  ver- 
tical horn.  The  margin  of  the  nose  in  most  Lamellicom 
insects,  though  mostly  level,  curves  upwards. 
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I  am  next  to  mention  a  part  of  the  nose  which  me- 
rits a  distinct  name  and  notice,  which  I  conceive  in  some 
sort  to  be  analogous  to  the  nostrils  of  quadrupeds,  and 
which  I  have  therefore  named  the  BJiinarium  or  nostril- 
piece.  I  had  originally  distinguished  it  by  the  plural  term 
nareSi  nostrils;  but  as  it  is  usually  a  single  piece,  I  thought 
it  best  to  denote  it  by  one  in  the  singular.  When  I 
treat  of  the  senses  of  insects,  I  shall  give  you  my  reasons, 
as  I  have  before  said,  for  considering  this  part  as  the 
organ  of  scent,  or  connected  with  it,  which  you  will  then 
be  able  to  appreciate.  I  shall  only  here  observe,  that  tlie 
piece  in  question  is  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  nostrils 
— between  the  nose  and  the  lip.  In  a  large  number  of 
insects  this  part  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  obsolete; 
or  at  least  it  is  merely  represented  by  the  very  narrow 
membranous  line  that  intervenes  between  the  nose  and 
the  lip  and  connects  them ;  which,  as  in  the  case  of  die 
head  o(  Harpali  before  noticed,  may  be  capable  of  ten- 
sion and  relaxation,  and  so  present  a  greater  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  But  I  offer  this  as  mere 
conjecture.  In  the  lady-bird  [Coccinella)  this  line  is  a 
little  wider,  and  becomes  a  distinct  BJiinarium;  as  it 
does  also  in  Geotrupes,  With  respect  to  its  insertion^ 
the  rkinarium  is  a  piece  that  either  entirely  separates 
the  nose  fi'om  the  lip,  or  only  partially :  the  fbnner  is 
the  most  common  structure.  It  is  particularly  remark- 
able in  a  New  Holland  genus  of  chafers  [Anoplognathus 
Leach).  In  A.  viridia^ietis  it  is  veiy  ample,  and  forms 
the  under  side  of  the  recurved  nose,  so  that  a  large  space 
intei"venes  between  the  margin  of  the  latter  and  the  base 
of  the  labium.  In  Macroptis  Thunb.,  of  the  Capricorn 
tribe  {Cerambyjc  L.),  the  nostril-piece,  which  forms  a 

VOL.  HI.  2  1 
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distinct  segment,  is  narrower  than  the  nose,  and  the 
upper-lip  than  the  nostril-piece,  forming  as  it  were  a 
triple  gradation  from  the  front  to  the  mouth.    Again,  in 
others  the  part  in  question  is  received  into  a  sinus  of  the 
nose.  This  is  the  case  with  the  dragon-flies  {LibeUulina\ 
in  which  this  sinus  is  very  wide;  in  the  burying-beede 
(Necrophorus)  *,  in  some  species  of  which  it  is  deep  but 
narrow ;  and  in  a  species  of  Tenebrio  from  New  Holland, 
which  perhaps  would  make  a  subgenus.   If  you  examine 
with  a  common  glass  any  of  the  larger  rove-beedes  (Sto- 
phylinid4B\  you  will  find  that  the  nose  itself  seems  lost  in 
the  nostril-piece,  both  together  forming  a  very  narrow 
line  across  the  head  above  the  labrum,  without  any  ap- 
parent distinction  between  them ;  but  if  you  have  recourse 
to  a  higher  magnifier,  you  will  find  this  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  part,  the  former  of  the  hard  substance 
of  the  rest  of  the  head,  and  the  latter  membranous.    I 
once  was  of  opinion  that  the  prominent  transversely  fur- 
rowed part,  so  conspicuous  in  the  face  of  Teitigania  F«^, 
was  ^eJrofU:  but  upon  considering  the  situation  of  this, 
chiefly  below  the  eyes  and  antennae,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  analogous  piece  in  Fulgora  UUemaria  and  other 
insects  of  the  Homopterous  section  of  the  Hemiptera,  I 
incline  to  think  that  it  represents  the  nose,  and  that  the 
longitudinal  ridge  below  it  is  the  nostril-piece  ^.    In  the 
Heteropterous  section  it  is  merely  the  vertical  terminar 
tion  of  their  narrow  nose.     In  other  insects  again,  this 
part  i^proaches  in  some  measure  to  the  common  idea  of 
nostrils ;  there  being  two^  either  one  on  each  side  the 
nose,  or  two  approximated  ones.     If  you  catch  the  first 
humble-bee  that  you  see  busy  upon  a  flower,  you  will 
*  Plate  VI.  Fic,  10.  gf .  *  Ibid,  Fio.  7.  a.  ^  Ibid,  g'. 
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discover  a  minute  membranous  protuberance  under  each 
angle  of  the  nose.  Something  similar  may  be  observeld 
in  some  species  of  Asilus  L.  In  the  Orthoptera^  espe- 
cially in  Blatta,  Phasma^  and  some  Locustce^  two  roiuidish 
or  square  pieces,  close  to  each  other  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  nose,  represent  the  nostrils  *. — With  regard  to 
substance,  in  the  chafer-tribes,  at  least  those  that  feed 
on  leaves  or  living  vegetable  matter,  as  the  Metoloti'- 
thidce,  Anoplognatkidte,  and  in  many  other  insects,  the 
rkinarium  is  of  the  same  substance  with  the  rest  of  the 
head;  but  in  Macrapus  Thunb*,  Stapkylinusy  NecrophoruSi 
&C.,  it  consists  of  membrane. 

ii.  Posthasus  \ — ^This  is  a  part  that  appears  to  have 
been  confounded  by  Entomologists  with  the  front  of  in- 
sects; in  general,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  included 
in  the  nose,  and  does  not  require  separate  notice :  but 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  distinctly  marked  out 
and  set  by  itself,  and  in  which  it  forms  a  useful  diagno- 
stic of  genera  or  subgenera.  There  is  a  very  splendid 
and  beautiful  Chinese  beetle,  to  be  seen  in  most  collec- 
tions of  foreign  insects  {Sagra  purpurea),  in  which  this 
part  forms  a  striking  feature,  and  helps  to  distinguish  the 
genus  from  its  near  neighbour  Z>onaa^.  If  you  examine 
its  face,  you  will  discover  a  triangular  piece,  below  the 
antennae  and  above  the  nasus,  separated  from  the  latter 
and  from  the  front  by  a  deeply-impressed  line :  this  is  the 
pastnasus  or  (tfter-nose.  Again :  if  you  examine  any  spe- 
cimens of  a  Hymenopterous  genus  called  by  Fabricius 
Prosopis  {HyUeus  Latr.),  remarkable  for  its  scent  of 
baum,  you  will  find  a  similar  triangle  marked  out  in  a 

•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  4.  g'.  »•  Pi.atf.s  VI.  VIL  b. 
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similar  situation  ^.  In  many  Coleopterous  insects,  besides 
Sagra,  you  will  discover  traces  of  the  part  we  are  consi- 
dering: as  in  Antkioy  DytisctiSy  and  several  others  of  the 
Predaceous  beetles.  In  Cistela  it  is  larger  than  the  nose 
itself;  but  it  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  Orthqptera^  par- 
ticularly in  Locusta  {GryUus  F.),  in  which  it  is  the  space 
below  the  antennae,  distinguished  by  two  or  four  rather 
diverging  ridges^.  In  the  LibeUtdina^  Myrmeleonina, 
&c.  it  is  a  distinct  transverse  piece.  In  Dasyga  Latr., 
a  kind  of  bee,  it  is  armed  with  a  transverse  ridge  or  horn 
— But  enough  has  been  said  to  render  you  acquainted 
with  it ;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  next  piece. 

iii.  Frons  ^. — The  Front  of  insects  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  middle  part  of  the  face  between  the  eyes, 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  nose,  or  after-nose,  where  it 
exists,  and  the  cheeks ;  laterally  by  the  eyes ;  and  poste- 
riorly by  the  vertex.  Speaking  properly,  it  is  the  region 
of  the  antenna  i  though  when  these  organs  are  placed 
before  the  eyes,  under  the  margin  of  the  nose,  as  in  many 
Lamellicom  and  Heteromerous  beetles,  they  seem  to  be 
ratlier  nasal  thoaJrantaL  This  part  is  often  elevated, 
as  in  the  elastic  beetles  {Elater),  whose  faculty  of  jump- 
ing, by  means  of  a  pectoral  spring,  has  been  related  to 
you  ^.  In  Antkia,  a  Predaceous  beetle,  it  has  often  three 
longitudinal  ridges.  In  many  of  the  Capricorn  beedes 
{Cerambyx  L.),  it  is  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  Calvary 
^ross,  with  the  arms  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  and  then 
terminating  at  the  sinus  of  the  eyes  in  an  elevation  for 
the  site  of  the  antennae.     In  the  ants  also  {Formicida\ 

»  Kirby  Mon.  Ap,  Angl.  i,  /.  i.  MelUia,  •..  b./.  3. 

^  Plate  VF.  Fig.  4.  b.  •=  Platks  VI.  VII.  c. 

^  Vol.  II.  p.  317—. 
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the  front  is  often  elevated  between  those  organs.  In 
Ponera^  one  tribe  of  them,  this  elevation  is  bilobed, 
and  receives  between  its  lobes  the  vertex  of  the  post- 
nasus.  In  the  hornet  ( Vespa  C7*abro)  the  elevation  is  a 
triangle,  with  its  vertex  towards  the  mouth.  In  Sagra 
it  is  marked  out  into  three  triangles,  the  postnasus  mak- 
ing a  fourth,  with  the  vertexes  meeting  in  the  centre. 
In  the  Dynastid/e  and  Scarabceida  the  horns  are  often 
frontal  appendages,  as  is  that  of  Empusa  Latr.,  a  leaf- 
insect,  and  probably  those  oi Sphinx  latrophceY.^  which 
affords  a  singular  instance  of  a  horned  Lepidopterous  one. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  ample  space,  reducing  the  nose  to  a 
very  narrow  line,  as  in  the  Staphylinidce,  or  sending 
forth  a  lobe  on  each  side,  as  before  mentioned,  which 
embraces  the  nose.  In  a  species  of  bug  from  Brazil^  re- 
lated to  Aradus  F.,  these  lobes  are  dilated,  foliaceous, 
and  meet  before  the  nose^  so  as  to  form  a  remarkable 
extended  frontlet  to  the  head.  In  others  this  part  is  ex- 
tremely minute :  thus  in  many  male  flies  and  other  in- 
sects, as  the  LibeUulinoj  where  the  eyes  touch  each  other, 
the  front  is  cut  ofl*  from  the  vertex  and  reduced  to  a  small 
angle.  In  the  female  flies  the  communication  with  the  ver- 
tex is  kept  open,  and  the  front  consequently  longer.  In 
the  horse-flies  ( Tabanidai)^  in  Hamatopota^  and  Hepta- 
toma,  the  frontal  space  is  wider  than  in  the  rest  of  that 
tribe.  Many  of  these  are  distinguished  by  a  levigated 
area  behind  the  antennae  in  the  part  we  are  treating  of. 
In  the  LibelluHna,  and  in  the  drone-bee,  whose  eyes  are 
confluent,  the  stemmata  are  in  the  front.  In  many  Ot'- 
thoptera  also,  as  Locusta  Leach,  one  of  them  is  below 
the  antennae ;  and  in  the  lanthorn-fly  tribe  {Fulgorid4e\ 
both  these  organs,  which  are  situate  between  them  and 
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the  eyes,  as  they  do  also  in  TruxaliSf  appear  to  be  in 
it  *.  In  this  tribe  the  rostrum  is  an  elongation  of  the 
part  in  question ;  and  perhaps  you  would  think  at  first 
that  what  I  have  considered  as  the  nose  in  Tettigonia  F. 
was  also  a  tendency  to  this  kind  of  rostrum ;  but  if  you 
examine  the  great  lanthom-fly  {Fulgora  latemaria),  you 
will  find  besides,  at  the  lower  base  of  the  lanthom,  a  tii- 
angular  piece  analogous  to  th^  nose  of  Tettig<mia^  an4 
below  it  another  representing  its  nostril-piece; — ^the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  nose  in  that  genus  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  part  ^of  the  front  In  Ttuxalis  F.  the  face 
consists  of  a  supine  and  prone  surface,  and  the  latter  is 
composed  of  the  front,  after-nose,  nose,  and  organs  of  the 
mouth*  I  may  notice  here  a  most  remarkable  and  singu- 
lar tribe  of  bugs,  of  which  two  species  have  been  figured 
by  StolP :  inthe^  the  head,  or  rather  those  parts  of  it  that 
we  have  now  been  describing,  the  nose,  namely,  the  aftar- 
nose,  and  front,  are  absolutely  divided  longitudinally  in 
two,  each  half  having  an  eye  and  antenna  planted  in  it; 
or  perhaps,  as  it  is  stated  to  be  divided  in  one  instance  to 
the  commencement  of  ihepromuscisy  the  nose  is  left  in- 
tire,  and  dips  down,  as  in  cases  before  alluded  to:  so  that 
in  this  the  nose  appears  to  leave  the  lobes  of  the  firont, 
which  in  others  embrace  its  sides. 

iv.  Vertex  *. — We  now  come  to  the  vertex,  or  crown 
of  the  head ;  which  is  situated  behind  the  front,  and, 
except  where  the  conununication  is  intercepted  by  con- 
fluent eyes,  adjoins  it  It  is  laterally  bounded  by  the 
hind  part  of  the  eyes  and  the  temples;  sinidi posteriorbfj 

•  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  41.  i. 

»»  Stoll  Punaiset,  t,  xxxix.  /.  J?79,  ^0. 

*  Plates  VI.  VII.  XXVI.  d. 
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where  that  part  exists,  by  the  occiput.  The  vertex  may 
be  denominated  the  ordinary  region  of  the  stemmata': 
for  though  in  several  cases,  as  we  have  just  seen,  one  or 
more  of  them  are  planted  in  the  front;  yet  this  in  the  great 
majority,  especially  in  the  Hymenoptera^  is  their  natural 
station.  In  Blatta  and  some  other  Orthoptera  the  post^ 
rior  angle  of  the  head  is  the  vertex*  In  many  dung- 
chafers  of  Latreille's  genus  OrUhophagus^  which  are  said 
to  have  occipital  horns,  as  O.  nutans^  nuchicomiSf  Xt- 
phias,  &c.,  the  horn  really  arms  the  part  I  regard  as  the 
vertex*  In  Locusta  Leach,  this  part  is  very  ample,  and 
in  Truxalis  very  long;  but  more  generally  it  is  small, 
and  not  requiring  particular  notice* 

V.  Occiptit\ — The  occiputj  or  hind-head^  is  that  part 
of  the  face  that  either  forms  an  angle  with  the  vertex 
posteriorly,  or  slopes  downwards  from  it  It  has  for  its 
lateral  boundaries  the  temples,  and  behind  it  is  either 
terminated  by  the  orifice  of  the  head,  or  in  many  cases 
by  the  neck.  In  those  beetles  that  have  no  neck,  as  the 
Lamellicom  and  Capricorn,  the  hind-head  is  merely  a  de- 
clivity from  the  vertex,  usually  concealed  by  the  shield  of 
the  thorax,  very  lubricous,  to  facilitate  its  motion  in  the 
cavity  of  that  part,  and  at  its  posterior  margin  distin- 
guished by  one  or  two  notches,  which  I  shall  notice 
hereafier,  for  the  attachment  of  the  levator  muscles :  but 
in  those  beetles  or  other  insects  that  have  a  neck,  or  a 
versatile  head,  the  occiput  forms  an  angle  with  the  vertex, 
oflen  rounded,  and  sometimes  acute.  This  structure  may 
be  seen  in  Latreille's  Trachelides^  and  several  other  bee- 
tles.    In  the  Hymenoptera^  Diptera,  and  others  with  a 

*  Plates  VI.  VII.  c. 
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versatile  head,  the  part  now  under  consideration  curves 
inwards  from  the  vertical  line,  so  as  with  the  temples  and 
imder  parts  of  the  head  to  form  a  concavity  adapted  to 
its  movement  upon  the  trunk. 

vi.  Gena  *. — The  cheeks  of  insects  {Gence)  usually  sur- 
round the  anterior  part  of  the  eyes,  and  lie  between  them 
and  the  mandibles  or  their  representatives.  Where  they 
approach  the  latter,  as  in  the  Predaceous  beedes  {Cicin- 
dela,  Carabtis  L.  &c.),  they  are  very  short,  and  of  course 
longer  where  the  eyes  are  further  removed  from  the 
mouth;  as  in  the  Rhyncophorous  beetles  {Curcidiol^\ 
where  they  form  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  and  often  con- 
tain a  channel  which  receives  the  first  joint  of  the  anten- 
nas, when  they  are  unemployed.  In  the  Scarabeeidie  and 
many  other  Lamellicom  beetles,  their  separation  on  each 
side  from  the  nose  is  marked  by  a  ridge'';  and  in  the 
wasps  ( Vespa)  by  an  impressed  line  or  channeL  In  an 
African  tribe  at  present  arranged  witli  Cetonia  F.,  to 
which  C  bicomis  Latr.^  and  another,  which  he  has  named, 
I  believe,  C  vitticoUis^  belong,  the  cheeks  are  porrected 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth  into  a  horizontal  horn.  These 
horns  have  at  first  the  aspect  of  a  pair  of  open  mandibles. 
In  the  magnificent  Goliathi  Lam.,  the  horns  of  the  male 
are  rather  a  process  of  the  cheek  than  of  the  nose.  In 
Alumus^  Hispa^  and  other  beedes,  these  parts,  by  their 
elevation  and  conjunction  with  the  lower  side  of  the 
head,  form  a  kind  of  fence  which  surrounds  and  protects 
the  oral  organs ;  in  many  Cimkidcey  by  a  similar  eleva^ 
tion  of  the  cheeks,  the  bed  of  the  promuscis  is  formed. 

'  PLATio  Vr.  VH.  f.  »>  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  4.  f. 

'  Ciiv.  livfinr  Animal,  iii.  ^  xiii  /.  4. 
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•  In  the  Homopterous  Hemiptera  they  rim  parallel  nearly 
with  the  rkinarium  or  nostril-piece.  In  the  Hymenoptera 
they  are  almost  always  ample,  but  they  are  confined  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  eye.  In  Sirex  Gtgasy  and  others  of 
that  genus,  the  cheek  at  the  base  of  the  mandible  is  di- 
lated so  as  to  form  a  rounded  tooth  below  it.  In  the 
Capricom-beedes  it  is  considerable,  and  sometimes  ter- 
minates, at  the  base  of  the  mandible,  in  two  or  three 
notches.  In  Scaunts  and  Eurychora^  darkling-beetles, 
the  cheek  below  projects  into  a  lobe  that  covers  the  base 
of  the  maxilla.  But  the  animal  distinguished  by  the 
most  remarkable  cheeks  is  a  species  of  Phryganea  L. 
{Phryganea  personata  Spence) ;  for  from  this  part  pro- 
jects a  spoon-shaped  process,  which  curves  upwards,  and 
uniting  with  that  of  the  other  cheek,  foj;ps  an  ample  mask 
before  the  &ce,  the  anterior  and  upper  margin  of  which, 
in  the  insect's  natural  state,  are  closely  united;  and  the 
posterior  part  being  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye,  causes  the  face  to  appear  much  swoln.  It  looks  as 
if  it  was  a  single  piece ;  but  upon  pressing  the  thorax  it 
opens,  both  above  and  in  front,  into  two  parts,  each  con- 
vex without  and  hollow  within,  and  each  having  attached 
to  its  inside  a  yellow  tuft  of  hair  resembling  a  feather. 
The  use  of  this  machinery  at  present  remains  a  my- 
stery *. . 

vii.  Temporal. — The  temples  {Tenq)ora)  are  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  cheeks  to  the  posterior  limit  of  the 


■  This  insect  was  taken  both  at  Matlock  and  Exmouth.  The  body 
and  thighs  are  of  a  light-brown,  wings  testaceous,  legs  pale ;  antennae 
between  setaceous  and  filiform,  two- thirds  the  length  of  tlic  body ; 
,  first  joint  not  much  thicker  than  the  rest. 

"  Plates  VI.  VII.  g. 
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head,  fonniiig  its  sides  and  posterior  angles,  and  indud- 
ing  the  hinder  part  of  the  eyes,  the  Terte3^  and  the  occi- 
put. They  seldom  exhibit  any  tangible  character,  ex- 
cept in  certain  ants  {AUa  Latr«),  in  which  their  ang^e 
tevminates  in  one  or  two  strong  spines,  giving  the  ani- 
mal a  most  fitfocious  aqpect;  and  in  that  remarkable  ge- 
nus Ccnydalis  they  are  armed  below  with  a  tooth  or  point, 
which  was  not  overlooked  by  De  Geer  *. 

viiL  Oculi  K — I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  organs 
of  more  importance  and  interest,  and  which  indeed  in- 
clude a  world  of  wonders:  I  mean  the  eyes  (Oculi)  of 
insects.  These  differ  widely  from  those  of  vertebrate 
animals  being  incapable  of  motion. '  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  three  descriptions — simple^  conglomerate^ 
and  compounds    ^ 

1.  Simple  Eyes^.  We  will  consider  them  as  to  their 
number,  structure,  shape,  colour,  magnitude,  situation,  and 
arrat^ement. 

As  to  their  number,  they  vary  from  two  to  sixteen. 
In  the  flea,  the  louse,  the  harvest-man  {Phalaf^um\ 
there  are  only  a  pair ;  in  the  bird-louse  of  the  goose 
(Nirmus  Anseris),  and  probably  in  others  of  the  same 
genus,  there  sre/our  ^ ;  in  some  spiders  (Stytodes,  Dp^ 
dera,  and  Segestria  Liatr.  ^),  and  some  scorpions  %  there 
are  six.   In  the  majority  of  spiders  and  Scolopendra  mor- 

»  Dc  Geer  ill.  561.  t.  xxvii./.  1.       «•  Plates  VI.  VII.  XXVI.  h. 

«  Plate  VII.  Fig.  8, 9.  XXVI.  Fig.  43.  h. 

^  Viz.  one  on  each  side  above,  and  one  below. 

•  Walckenaer  AranBdes^  t.  v./.  50,  52.  L  viii./.  8S. 

f  Treviranus  {Arachnid.  4.)  says  that  Scorpio  Europ^nu  has  only 
two  eyes.  He  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  two  on  the  anterior 
side  of  a  tubercle  at  each  angle  of  the  head,  where  they  are  lai^ 
but  not  conspicuous,  at  least  in  my  specimen. 
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Htansj  Scorpio  manmSf  &c.  there  are  eight;  and  in  Po^ 
dura  and  Smntkurus  Latr*  there  are  sixteen  K 

As  to  their  structure^  nothing  seems  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained; probably  their  organization  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  one  of  the  lenses  of  a  compound  eye ; 
which  I  shall  soon  explain  to  you. 

Their  colour  in  the  many  is  black  and  shining,  but  in 
the  bird-louse  of  the  goose  they  are  quite  white  and 
transparent  In  spiders  they  are  often  of  a  sapphirine 
colour,  and  clear  as  crystal.  In  Scolopendra  morsitam 
and  many  spiders,  scorpions,  and  phalangia  ^,  they  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  iris  and  pupil,  which  gives  them  a 
fierce  glare,  the  centre  of  the  eye  being  dark  and  the 
circumference  paler.  In  the  celebrated  Tarantula  {Ia^ 
cosa  Tarantula)^  the  pupil  is  transparent,  and  red  as  a 
ruby ;  and  the  iris  more  opaque,  paler,  and  nearly  the 
colour  of  amber. 

Where  there  are  more  than  two,  they  vary  in  magni'^ 
tude.  In  the  enormous  bird«spider  {Mygale  avicularia) 
the  four  external  eyes  are  larger  than  the  four  internal^; 
but  in  the  Tarantula  and  SpkasuSf  the  two  ovjbur  inter- 
nal are  the  largest.  In  Clubiona  and  Drassus  they  are  all 
nearly  of  the  same  size*';  and  in  the  Micrommata  &mily 
they  are  very  small  ^ 

They  vary  also  in  shape.  In  Scolopendra  marsitans  the 
three  anterior  ones  are  round,  and  the  posterior  one 
transverse,  and  somewhat  triangular.  In  Mygcde  col- 
peianoj  a  spider,  the  two  smallest  are  round  and  the  rest 

•  De  Geer  vii.  t,  iii.  /  8, 9, 12. 

*»  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  43.  h.  «^  Walck.  Ar,an,  t.  i./.  3. 

•»  Ihi<L  t,  v./.  42—48.  «  Ibid,  t.  iv./.  41. 
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oval  *•  In  the  trs^oor  or  mason  spider  {Mygale  ae- 
mentaria),  the  four  small  internal  ones  are  romid,  and 
the  large  external  ones  oval^;  and  those  that  are  cir- 
cumscribed posteriorly  with  an  impressed  semicircle,  are 
shaped  like  the  moon  when  gibbous  ^. 

The  situation  and  arrangement  of  simple  eyes  are  also 
various.     In  many  they  are  imbedded,  as  usual,  in  the 
head ;  but  in  the  litde  scarlet  mite,  formerly  noticed  ^, 
( Trombidium  holosericewn\  they  stand  upon  a  small  foot- 
stalk ^:  the  hairiness  of  this  animal  might  otherwise  have 
impeded  its  sight     In  spiders  they  are  planted  on  the 
back  of  the  part  that  represents  the  head,  sometimes  four 
on  a  central  elevation  or  tubercle,  and  the  remaining 
four  below  it — as  in  Lycosa;  sometimes  the  whole  eight 
are  on  a  tubercle,  as  in  MygaU ;  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the   common  garden-spider   {Epeira  Diadema)^  upon 
three  tubercles,  four  on  the  central  one  and  two  on  each 
of  the  lateral  ones.  Other  variations  in  this  respect  might 
be  named  in  this  tribe.  In  the  scorpions  a  pair  are  placed 
one  on  each  side,  on  a  dorsal  tubercle,  and  the  other  four 
or  six  on  two  lateral  ones  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head  ^.     In  die  Pkalangtda  theJroTital  eyes  of  the  scor- 
pion cease,  and  only  a  pair  of  dorsal  ones  are  inserted 
vertically  in  the  sides  of  a  horn  or  tubercle,  either  bifid 
or  simple,  often  itself  standing  upon  an  elevation  which 
emerges  from  the  back  of  the  animal  ^.     If  their  eyes 
were  not  in  a  vertical  and  elevated  position,  the  sight  of 

»  Walck.  Amn.  U  If.  2.  •»  IM.  t  If,  7. 

^  Ibid,  t.  ii./.  18,  20.  -  Vol.  I.  p.  323. 

"  De  Gecr  vii.  138.  /.  viii./.  15.  j^y.  '  Ibid.  /.  x\,f.  3.  o  o^  y  y- 

«  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  43.  h. 
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these  insects  would  be  very  limited;  but  by  means  of  the 
structure  just  stated,  they  get  a  considerable  range  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  as  well  as  of  those  above  them.  With 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  eyes  we  are  consider- 
ing, it  varies  much.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  nearly 
in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  as  in  those  spiders  that  have 
six  eyes  only,  before  noticed  ^;  sometimes  in  two  straight 
lines  ^ ;  at  others  in  two  segments  of  a  circle  ^ ;  at  others, 
in  three  lines  \  and  at  others  in^ot^r  ^.  Again,  in  some 
instances  they  form  a  cross,  or  two  triangles  ^%  in  others, 
two  squares  ^ ;  in  others,  a  smaller  square  included  in  a 
large  one  ^;  in  others,  a  posterior  square  and  two  anterior 
triangles ';  sometimes  a  square  and  two  lines.  Though 
generally  separate  from  each  other,  in  several  cases  two 
of  the  eyes  touch  ^;  and  in  one  instance  three  coalesce 
into  a  triangle '.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  mention  all 
the  variations,  as  to  arrangement,  in  the  eyes  of  spi- 
ders. 

2.  Conglomerate  Eyes  °*  differ  in  nothing  from  simple 
eyes,  except  that  instead  of  being  dispersed  they  are  col- 
lected into  a  body,  so  as  at  first  sight  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  compound  eye : — ^they  are,  however,  not 
hexagonal,  and  are  generally  convex.     They  occur  in 

»  Segestria  perfidOf  Walck.  Aran,  t*  v./.  52.  &c. 

''  Tetragiiatha  and  Latrodectes,  Ibid.  /.  vii./.  64.  and  /.  iz./.  84. 

^  Nifssus  coloripeSf  Ibid.  t.  vi./.  58. 

«•  Ddatneda,  Ibid.  t.  iLf.  18, 20. 

«  Sphatus,  Ibid.  t.  iii./.  24. 

'  Mygale  avictJaria,  Ibid.  t.  \.f.  3. 

«  Sparatus,  Ibid.  t.  iv.  /  41.   Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  37. 

«»  Eresut,  Ibid.  t.  m.f.  26.  »  Storena,  Ibid.  t.  ix./.  86. 

k  ArgynmeUiy  Iind.f.  88.  *  Pholcut,  Ibid,  t.  viii./  80. 

"  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  II. 
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Lepisma^  the  lulicUe,  and  several  of  the  Scolopendrida, 
In  Scolopendraforficaia  the  eye  consists  of  about  twenty 
contiguous,  circular,  pellucid  lenses,  arranged  in  five 
lines,  with  another  larger  behind  them,  as  a  sentinel  or 
scout,  placed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  main  body. 
In  the  common  millepede  {hdus  terrestris)  there  are 
twen^-eight  of  these  eyes,  placed  in  seven  rows,  and 
forming  a  triangle,  thus  .^.,  — ^the  posterior  row  con- 
ttdning  seven  lenses,  the  next  six,  and  so  on,  gradually 
losing  one,  till  the  last  terminates  in  unity.  Each  of 
these  lenses  is  umbilicated,  or  marked  with  a  central  de- 
pression. In  Craspedosoma  Leach,  you  vnll  find  a  similar 
formation.  In  Glameris  zonata^  a  kind  of  wood-louse 
that  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  the  lenses  are  arranged  in  a 
line  curved  at  the  lower  end,  with  a  single  one  by  itself 
at  the  posterior  end  on  the  outside ;  they  are  oblong  and 
set  transversely,  and  their  white  hue  and  transparency 
give  them  the  appearance  of  so  many  minute  gems,  espe> 
cially  as  contrasted  with  the  black  colour  of  the  animal*. 
Between  these  eyes  and  the  antennae  is  another  trans- 
verse linear  white  body,  but  opaque,  seemingly  set  in  a 
socket,  and  surrounded  by  a  white  elevated  line,  like  the 
bezel  of  a  ring.  Whether  it  is  an  eye,  or  what  organ,  I 
cannot  conjecture  ^.   Its  aspect  is  that  of  a  spiracle. 

S.  Compound  Eyes^. — These  are  the  most  common  Idnd 
of  eye  in  hexapod  insects,  when  arrived  at  their  perfect 
state;  in  their  larva  state,  as  we  have  seen,  their  eyes 
being  usually  simple  ^;  except,  indeed,  those  whose  me- 
tamorphosis is  semicomplete,  which  have  compound  eyes 

-  Plate  XXIX.  Fio.  1 1.  h.  •»  Ibid.  a. 

'  Plate  XIII.  Fio.  10.  J  See  above,  p.  117— 
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in  every  state. — In  considering  compound  eyes,  I  shall 
advert  to  their  structwey  number^  situation^  Jigure^  cloth' 
tngy  colour,  and  size. 

As  to  their  structure^ — ^when  seen  under  the  microscc^ 
they  appear  to  consist  usually  of  an  infinite  number  of  con- 
vex hexagonal  pieces.   If  you  examine  with  a  good  glass 
the  eye  of  any  fly,  you  will  find  it  traversed  by  numberless 
parallel  lines,  with  others  equally  numerous  cutting  them 
at  right  angles,  so  as  apparently  to  form  myriads  of  little 
squares,  with  each  a  lens  of  the  above  figure  set  in  it.  The 
same  structure,  though  often  not  so  easily  seen,  obtains  in 
the  eyes  of  Coleqptera  and  other  insects.    When  the  eye 
is  separated  and  made  clean,  these  hexagons  are  as  clear 
as  crystal.    Reaumur  fitted  one  eye  to  a  lens,  and  could 
see  through  it  weU,  but  objects  were  greatly  multiplied*. 
In  Coleopterous  insects  they  are  of  a  hard  and  homy 
substance ;  but  in  DipterOy  &c.  more  soft  and  membra- 
nous. The  number  of  lenses  in  an  eye  varies  in  different 
insects.     Hooke  computed  those  in  the  eye  of  a  horse- 
fly to  amount  to  nearly  7,000^;  Leeuwenhoeck  found 
more  than  12,000  in  that  of  a  dragon-fly^;  and  17,S25 
have  been  counted  in  that  of  a  butterfly  ^.    But  of  all  in- 
sects they  seem  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  beetles  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay's  genus  Dynastes.     In  the  eyes  of 
these  the  lenses  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  easily  discover- 
able even  under  a  pocket  microscope,  except  the  eye  has 
turned  white*:  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderftil,  that  Fabri- 


•  Reaum.  iv.  245.  »•  Microgr,  176. 

^  «  Epift.  Mar.  6.  1717.  **  Amceru  Academ.  vii.  141. 

'  I  possess  a  specimen  in  which  the  eye  is  partly  black  and  partly 
white :  the  lenses  are  invisible  in  the  black  part,  but  very  visible  in 
the  white. 
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cius  should  call  these  eyes  simple  *.  In  some  insects,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  Strepsiptera  Kirby,  the  lenses  are  not  nu- 
merous :  in  Xenos  they  do  not  exceed  fifty,  and  are  di- 
stinctly visible  to  the  naked  eye  ^.  These  lenses  vary  in 
magnitude,  not  only  in  different,  but  sometimes  in^the 
same  eyes.  This  is  the  case  in  those  of  male  horse-flies 
and  flies,  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  eye  being  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  lower  ^.  The  partitions  that 
separate  the  lenses,  or  rather  bezels,  in  which  they  are  set, 
are  very  visible  in  the  eyes  just  mentioned,  and  those  of 
Xenos :  but  in  many  insects  they  are  only  discernible  at 
the  intersecting  lines  of  separation  between  the  lenses. 
In  hairy  eyes,  such  as  those  of  the  hive-bee,  the  hairs 
emerge  from  these  septa.  Every  single  lens  of  a  com- 
pound eye  may  be  considered  as  a  cornea^  or  a  crystals 
line  humour^  it  being  convex  without  and  concave  within, 
but  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  margin :  it  is  the 
only  transparent  part  to  be  found  in  these  most  remark- 
able eyes.  Immediately  under  the  cornea  is  an  opaque 
varnish,  varying  according  to  the  species,  which  pro- 
duces sometimes  in  one  and  the  same  eye  spots  or  bands 
of  different  colours.  These  spots  and  bands  form  a  di- 
stinguishing ornament  of  many  of  the  Tabani  and  other 
flies.  And  to  this  varnish  the  lace-winged  flies  {Heme- 
robiusj  &c.)  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  metallic  hues 
that  often  adorn  them.  When  insects  are  dead,  this 
varnish  frequently  loses  its  colour,  and  the  eye  turns 
white :  hence  many  species  are  described  as  having  'while 
eyes  which  when  alive  had  black  ones.    The  consistence 


^  PhUos.  EntoTttolog.  19.  «»  Plate  XXVI.  FiCy  38. 

«  Hooke  Microgr,  schem.  xxiv. 
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of  this  covering  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  varnish  of 
the  choroid  in  the  eyes  of  vertebrate  animals ;  but  it  en- 
tirely covers  the  underside  of  the  lens,  without  leaving 
any  passage  for  the  light.     Below  this  varnish  there  are 
numbers  of  short  white  hexagonal  prisms  ',  every  one  of 
which  enters  the  concavity  of  one  of  the  lenses  of  the 
cornea,  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  the  varnish  just 
described:  this  may  be  considered  as  the  retina  of  the 
lens  to  which  it  is  attached ;  but  at  present  it  has  not  been 
clearly  explained  how  the  light  can  act  upon  a  retina  of 
this  description  through  an  opaque  varnish.    Below  this 
multitude  of  threads  (for  such  the  bodies  appear),  per- 
pendicular to  the  cornea^  is  a  membrane  which  serves 
them  all  for  abase,  and  which  consequently  is  nearly  pa^ 
rallel  with  that  part.    It  is  very  thin,  of  a  black  colom*, 
not  produced  by  a  varnish ;  and  in  it  may  be  seen  very 
fine  white  trtichece^  which  send  forth  branches  still  finer, 
that  penetrate  between  the  prisms  of  the  cornea :  this 
membrane  may  be  called  the  choroid.    Behind  this  is  a 
thin  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  a  true  nerv- 
ous membrane,  precisely  similar  to  the  retina  of  red- 
blooded  animals.     It  appears  that  the  white  pyramidal 
threads  which  form  the  retina  of  each  lens  are  sent  forth 
by  this  general  retina^  and  pierce  the  choroid  by  a  num- 
ber of  almost  imperceptible  holes  \    From  this  descrip- 
tion it  appears  that  the  eyes  of  insects  have  nothing  cor- 
responding with  the  uvea  or  humours  of  those  of  verte- 
brate animals,  but  are  of  a  type  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Having  explained  to  you  the  wonderful  and  complex 

•  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  3. 

^  Cuyier  Anal,  Compar.  iL  442—.   Compare  Swummerdam  Bibl. 
Nat  i.2ll.  <.  xx./.  46. 

VOL.  III.  2  K 
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Structure  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  & 
stinguish  the  organs  of  vision  of  these  minute  beings, 
proving,  what  I  have  so  often  asserted,  that  when  ani- 
mals seem  approaching  to  nonentity,  where  one  would 
expect  them  to  be  most  simple^  we  find  them  in  many 
cases  most  complex,  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
next  thing  I  am  to  consider — ^the  lUdmber  of  the  eyes  in 
question.  Most  insects  have  only  two;  but  there  are  se- 
veral exceptions  to  this  rule.  Those  that  have  occasion 
to  see  both  above  and  below  the  head,  the  eyes  of  all 
being  immovable,  must  have  them  so  placed  as  to  enable 
them  to  do  this..  This  end  is  accomplished  in  many 
beetles,  for  instance  Scarabieus  L.,  HeUeus  Latr.,  &c,  by 
having  these  organs  fixed  in  the  $ide  of  the  head,  so  that 
part  looks  upward  and  part  downward ;  but  in  others 
four  are  given  for  this  purpose.  If  you  examine  the 
common  whirl  wig  {GyrinusNatator)  that  I  have  so  often 
mentioned  *,  which  has  occasion,  at  the  same  time,  to 
observe  objects  in  the  air  and  in  the  water,  you  will  find 
it  is  gifted  with  this  number  of  eyes.  Lamia  Tomator 
{Ca^amhfx  tetrophthalmus  Forst.)  and  some  others,  of 
which  I  make  a  genus,  under  the  appellation  of  Te- 
tropsy  are  also  so  distinguished.  In  these  insects,  one 
eye  is  above  and  the  other  below  the  base  of  the  anten- 
nae; in  fact,  in  these  the  canthus,  instead  of  dividing  the 
eye  partially,  as  in  the  other  Capricorn-beetles,  nms  quite 
through  it  at  considerable  width  ^.     In  Ryssonotus  Mao 

»  Vol.  II.  p.  4,  364,  &c. 

*»  Pi.ATE  XXVI.  Fig.  36.  h.  Fabricius,  and  after  him  Olivier, 
though  both  quote  Forster,  regard  one  of  these  eyes  in  Lama  Tor^ 
naior  as  a  spot ;  but  they  could  not  have  examined  it  attentively. 
Saperda  prcewta  F.  has  also  four  eyes. 
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Leay  {Lucaniis  nebidosus  K.)  the  eye  appears  also  to  be 
divided  in  two  by  the  catUhus.    In  the  Neuroptera  Order 
there  is  more  than  one  instance  of  the  same  kind*     In 
Ascalaphus  there  are  two  considerable  eyes  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  which,  though  clearly  distinct,  meet  like 
those  of  many  male  flies  and  the  drone.   The  male,  like- 
wise, of  more  than  one  species  of  Ephemera^  besides  the 
common  lateral  eyes  and  the  stemmata  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  have  a  pair  of  compound  eyes  on  the  top  of  a 
short  columnar  process  *•   In  the  Hemiptera  Order,  also, 
an  instance  occurs  of  four  eyes  in  the  genus  Aleyrodes  ^» 
Amongst  the  vertebrate  animals,  there  is  an  example  of 
eyes  with  two  pupils  in  Anableps^  a  genus  of  fishes  ^,  but 
no  vertebrate  animal  has  four  of  these  organs.     That 
many  insects  should  have  more  than  two  eyes,  will  not 
seem  to  you  so  extraordinary  as  that  any  should  be  found 
that,  like  the  Cyclops  of  old,  have  only  one.     There  is, 
however,  an  insect,  before  celebrated  for  its  agility^ 
[Machilis  polypoda  Latr.),  which  has  a  single  eye  in  its 
fcH'ehead;  or  we  may  say,  its  eyes  are  confluent,  without 
any  line  of  distinction  between  them  except  a  small  notch 
behind.     Now  that  I  am  treating  of  the  number  of  eyes, 
I  must  not  forget  to  observe  to  you,  that  in  some  insects 
no  eyes  at  all  have  been  discovered.    In  Polydesmus  com- 
planaluSi  on  each  side  of  the  head  there  is  an  eye-shaped 
portion  separated  by  a  suture,  in  which  under  a  power- 
ful lens  I  cannot  isatisfy  myself  that  I  can  discern  any 
thing  like  the  facets  that  usually  distinguish  compound 
eyes.     In  Geophilus  electrictis^  another  myriapod,  they 

•  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  39.  h. 

*  Latrcille  Gen,  Crust,  et  Int,  iii.  73.   '  N.  Diet,  tPJTut.  Nat,  i.  479. 
•»  Vol.  II.  320. 
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certainly  do  not  exist*.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  as 
was  before  observed  ^,  that  the  faculty  of  emitting  light 
is  rather  given  it  as  a  means  of  defence  than  to  guide  it 
in  its  path. 

The  situation  of  compound  eyes  differs  in  di£fer^t 
tribes.  In  some,  as  in  the  Stapkyliniday  they  are  planted 
laterally  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  head ;  in  others,  the 
Carabi  &c.,  in  the  middle;  in  others  again,  Locusta 
Leach  &c,  in  the  j^os^mor  part  In  some,  their  station 
is  more  in  the  upper  sur&ce,  either  before  or  behind ;  so 
that  a  very  narrow  space  separates  them,  or  perhaps  none 
at  all.  Instances  of  this  position  of  the  eyes  occur  in  a 
minute  weevil  {Ramphus  Clairv.*^),  and  many  IHpteray 
&C.  Of  those  that  form  an  union  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
some  are  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  leave  a  diverging 
space  below  them,  as  in  many  LibeUuUna^^  the  drone  % 
&c.  Others,  as  Airactocerus^  in  which  the  eyes  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  head,  and  unite  anteriorly,  have  this 
diverging  space  abaoe  their  conflux.  In  Bhina  barbira- 
stris  Latr.,  another  kind  of  weevil,  they  are  confluent 
below  the  head,  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum^  .and  a  veiy 
narrow  interval  separates  them  above.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Heteromerous  beetles,  they  are  set  transversefyj 
in  the  Capricorn  ones  UmgitudinaUy.  Their  sur&oe^ 
when  they  are  lateral,  has  usually  two  aspects,  GD&prone 
to  see  below,  the  other  supine  to  see  above.  In  general 
the  eyes  are  situated  behind  the  antennae,  so  that  their 
position,  whether  it  shall  be  anterior  or  posterior,  de- 
pends upon  that  of  those  organs.     Often,  indeed,  as  in 

•  Dc  Geer  vii.  562.  «»  Vol.  IL  p.  228. 

«•  Efd,  Hdvet.  i.  U  xii.  «»  Plate  VI.  Fig.  10. 

'  Kirby  Mon.  Ap.  AngL  i.  L  xl  Apis.  •*.  e.  1./.  2. 
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the  last-named  beetles,  part  of  the  eye  is  behind  and  part 
before  the  antennas ;  but  except  where  there  are  Jour 
eyes,  as  in  Tetraps,  they  are  never  placed  before  or  below 
them. 

Though  the  eyes  of  insects  are  generally  sessile^  yet  to 
giye  them  a  wider  range  they  are  sometimes,  but  it  rarely 
occurs,  placed,  like  those  of  many  Crustacea^  on  Ajbot- 
stalky  but  not  a  moveable  one.  An  instance  of  this  in  cer- 
tain male  Ephemera  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  the 
Hemiptera  De  Geer  has  figured  two  species  of  bugs 
{Cimicidai)  that  are  so  circumstanced*;  as  are  also  all 
the  known  Strepsijptera  K.,  though  in  these  the  footstalk 
is  very  short  ^ :  but  the  most  remarkable  example  of  co- 
lumnar eyes  is  afforded  by  that  curious  Dipterous  genus 
Diopsis,  in  which  both  eyes  and  antennae  stand  upon  a 
pair  of  branches,  vastly  longer  than  the  head,  which  di- 
verge at  a  very  obtuse  angle  firom  its  posterior  part  ^. 

In  their  J^ure  eyes  vary  much.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
prominent  as  to  be  nearly  spherical:  this  is  the  case  with 
Sonne  aquatic  bugs,  as  JRanatrOj  Hydrometray  and  several 
male  Ephemera  '.  Very  often  they  are  hemispherical,  as 
in  the  tiger-beetles  {Cicindela  L.),  and  the  clocks  or  dors 
{Carabus  L.);  but  in  a  large  number  of  insects  they  are 
flat,  and  do  not  rise  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  head. — 
With  regard  to  their  outline^  they  are  often  perfectly 
round,  as  in  many  weevils;  aoal,  as  in  various  bees; 


*  De  Geer  iii.  /.xxxiv.  /.  17, 18,  24.  oo, 

^  Mon,  Ap.  AngL  L  t  xiy.  no.  11./.  1./.  Lhm.  Trans,  xi.  /.ix. 
/.  10.  d. 

'  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  9.  Fuessly  Archh.  t.  vL 

^  Schellenberg  Cimice$  t.  xiii.  ix./.  I.  a,  De  Geer  li.  t.  xviii. 
/  10. 
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aoate^  as  in  other  bees  {Andrena  F.);  triangular^  as  in  the 
water-boatman  {Notonecta).  They  are  also  oftra  obUmg^ 
and  occasionally  narrow  and  linear;  as  in  that  singu- 
lar beetle  Helaus,  In  many  of  the  Muscida  they  form 
nearly  a  semicircle^  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  quadrant  of  a 
sphere.  The  eyes  of  the  Capricorn-beetles  {Ceramlyx  L.) 
have  a  sinus  on  their  inner  side,  as  it  were,  taken  out  of 
them ;  so  that  they  more  than  half  surround  the  anten- 
nae, before  which  is  the  longest  portion  of  them.  An 
approach  to  this  shape  is  nioie  or  less  observed  in  the 
darkling-beetles  {Tenehrio  L.);  but  in  these  the  sinus  is 
not  so  deep.  I  may  under  this  head  observe,  that  in 
those  Mantida  that  represent  dry  leaves,  and  some  others, 
these  organs  usually  terminate  in  a  spine  ^. 

Though  not  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  animar 
tion  that  give  such  interest  to  the  eye  of  vertebrate  anir 
mals,  and  exhibiting  no  trace  of  iris  or  pupil,  yet  from 
the  variety  of  their  colours  the  compound  eyes  of  insects, 
though  most  commonly  black  or  brown, '  are  often  very 
striking.  Look  at  those  of  one  of  the  lace^winged  flies 
that  commit  such  havoc  amongst  the  Aphides  ^,  and  it 
will  dazzle  you  with  tlie  splendour  of  the  purest  gold, 
sometimes  softened  with  a  lovely  green.  The  lenses  of 
thote  of  Xenos  blaze  like  diamonds  set  in  jet  ^.  Yon 
have  often  noticed  the  fiery  eyes  of  many  horse-flies 
{Tabanus  L.)  with  vivid  bands  of  purple  and  green *^. 
Others  are  spotted  ^;  and  Schellenberg  has  figured  one 
( Tkereva  hemiptera)  %  that  exhibits  the  figure  of  a  flower 

*  Stoll  Spectreiy  &c.  t.  It./.  14.  /.  x./.  38,  &c. 

*»  Vol.  I.  p.  261 — .  «  lAnn.  Trans.  M  tupr. 

^  Schellenberg  Mouc/iet,  t,  xxvii./.  1,  2,a,d, 

•  /Am/.  /.  ix/.  3.  a.  f  Jbid,  I  ii./.  2,  a. 
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painted  in  red  on  a  black  ground.  These  colours  and 
markings  are  all  most  vivid  and  brilliant  in  the  living 
insect,  and  often  impart  that  fire  and  animation  to  the 
eyes  for  which  those  of  the  higher  animals  are  remark- 
able. Take  one  of  the  large  dragon-flies  that  you  see 
hawking  about  the  hedges  in  search  of  prey,  examine  its 
eyes  under  a  lens,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  bril- 
liance and  crystalline  transparency  which  its  large  eyes 
exhibit,  and  by  the  remarkable  vision  of  larger  hexagons 
which  appear  in  motion  under  the  cornea^  being  reflect- 
ed by  the  r^^mo— *all  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
living  eye.  This  moving  reflexion  of  the  hexagonal 
lenses  in  living  insects  was  noticed  long  since  in  some 
bees  {Nomada  F.,  Ccdioxys  Latr.)^ 

Compound  eyes  difi*er  greatly  in  their  size.  In  some 
insects,  as  Alractocertis^  the  drone-bee,  many  male  IkbiS' 
ddiBy  &C.,  they  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  head ; 
while  in  others,  as  numerous  Staphylinida^  Locusta 
Leach,  &c.,  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  larger 
than  some  simple  eyes  of  spiders:  and  they  exhibit 
every  intermediate  difierence  of  magnitude  in  difierent 
tribes,  genera,  and  species. 

Under  this  head  I  must  say  something  of  the  Cantkus 
of  the  eye ;  by  which  I  mean  an  elevated  process  of  the 
cheek,  which  in  almost  all  the  genera  of  the  Lamellicom 
beetles  enters  the  eye  more  or  less,  dividing  the  upper 
portion  from  the  lower.  Though  usually  only  d^process  of 
the  cheek,  yet  in  the  Scarabanda  the  whole  of  that  part 
forms  the  cantkus  ^.  It  only  enters  the  eye  in  the  Hur 
telida^  Cetonidte^  &c. ;  it  extends  through  half  of  it  in 

•  Mon,  Ap,  AngL  i.  1 48.  ^  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  4.  h'. 
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Coprts;  it  goes  beyond  the  half  in  Jteuckus;  and  in  Bjp' 
sonohis  MacLeay  {Lucanus  nebidosus  K.)  it  quite  divides 
the  eye  into  two  ^,  as  I  before  observed.  In  Latcarm^ 
Peissalus  &c*  it  projects  before  the  eye  into  an  angle;  in 
lAtcanusfemoralis  nearly  into  a  spine ;  but  in  JLamprima 
and  CEsalus  it  does  not  exist  The  part,  also,  that  enters 
the  eye  in  the  Capricorn-beetles  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  catithusy  though  it  is  merely  a  dilatation  of  the 
front* 

4.  lemmata  ^. — Having  given  so  full  an  account  of 
the  kinds  and  structure  of  the  ordinary  eyes  of  insects, 
you  may  perhaps  expect  that  I  should  now  dismiss  the 
subject:  you  would,  however,  have  great  cause  to  blame 
me,  did  I  not  make  you  acquainted  with  a  kind  of  auxi- 
liary eyes  with  which  a  large  portion  of  them  are  gifted; 
I  mean  those  pellucid  spots  often  to  be  found  on  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  front  of  these  animals,  or  upon  the  vertex, 
frequently  arranged  in  a  triangle.  These,  Linn^  fix)m 
his  regarding  them  as  a  kind  of  coronet,  called  Stem^ 
mata.  They  have  been  of  late  denominated  Ocelli  i  but 
as  this  latter  term  is  also  in  general  use  for  the  eyelets  on 
the  wings  oi  Lepidoptera^  I  have  adhered  to  that  of  the 
illustrious  Swede.  Neitlier  he  nor  Fabricius  has  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  these  organs;  but 
Swammerdam  and  Reaumur  were  aware  that  they  were 
real  eyes.  The  former  found  that  there  are  nerves  that 
diverge  to  them  though  not  easily  traced,  and  that  they 

»  This  circumstance  proves  that  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  is  correct  in 
considering  this  as  a  subgenus;  but  it  militates  against  its  being 
connected  with  Lamprma. 

"  Plate  VI.  Fig.  4,  10.  VII.  Fio.  1, 2, 4.  XXVI.  Fig.  39-42.  i. 
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have  a  cornea^  and  what  he  takes  for  the  uoea^;  and  the 
latter  has  supposed  that  the  compound  eyes  and  these 
simple  ones  have,  the  one  the  power  of  magnifying  ob- 
jects much,  and  the  other  but  litde,  so  that  the  former 
are  for  survejdng  those  that  are  distant,  and  the  latter 
those  that  are  near  ^.  The  ^ame  author  relates  some  ex- 
periments that  he  tried  with  the  common  hive  bee,  by 
which  he  ascertained  that  the  stemmatay  as  well  as  the 
compound  eyes>  were  organs  of  vision.  He  first  smeared 
the  latter  over  with  paint,  and  the  animals,  instead  of 
making  for  their  hive,  rose  in  the  air  till  he  lost  sight  of 
thenu  He  next  did  the  same  with  ^e  former^  and  placing 
the  bees  whose  stemmaia  he  had  painted  within  a  few 
paces  of  their  hive,  they  flew  about  on  all  sides  among 
the  neighbouring  plants,  but  never  &r :  he  did  not  ob- 
serve that  these  ever  rose  in  the  air  like  the  others^. 
From  this  experiment  it  seems  as  if  the  compound  eyes 
were  for  horizontal  sight,  and  the  stemmata  for  vertical. 

The  definition  of  them  by  Linn^  and  Fabricius  as 
smooth,  shining,  elevated  or  hemispheric  puncta,  con- 
veys a  very  inadequate  idea  of  them ;  for,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances,  they  are  perfectly  clear  and  transpa- 
rent, and  their  appearance  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  simple  eyes  of  Arachnida  &c.,  under  which  head 
they  might  very  well  have  been  arranged ;  but  as  the  last 
are  primary  eyes,  and  the  stemmata  secondary^  it  seemed 
to  me  best  that  they  should  stand  by  themselves.  The 
structure  of  both  is  probably  the  same,  and  their  inter- 
nal organization  that  of  one  of  the  lenses  of  a  compound 
eye,  and  both  are  set  in  a  socket  of  the  head. 

*  mu.  Nat.  L  214.  «»  Reaum.  it.  «45. 

«  Ibid.  V.  287—. 
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Though  a  large  number  of  insects  have  them,  they  are 
by  no  means  universal,  since  some  Orders,  as  the  Stre^ 
psiptera^  Dermapterctj  and  Aptera,  are  altogether  without 
them.  The  Coleopteroj  also,  have  been  supposed  to  af- 
ford no  instance  of  species  furnished  with  them ;  but  in  the 
last  number  of  Ciermar  and  Zincken  Sommer's  Magasin^ 
it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  discoverable  in  Gravenhorsf  s 
g^os  Omalium^  but  not  in  the  kindred  genera  Micro- 
peplus  and  Anthophagus  *.  Upon  examining  the  former 
genus,  I  find,  that  although  Omalium  planum  and  affi- 
nides,  O.  striiUulumj  and  some  others,  appear  not  to  have 
them,  yet  with  the  aid  of  a  good  magnifier  they  may  be 
discovered  in  most  species  of  that  genus;  as  likewise  in 
Evcesthetm  Orav.  I  find  them  also  very  conspicuous  in 
A.  Caraboides  and  other  AtUhophagiy  but  some  species 
appear  to  want  them.  In  these  insects  they  are  two  in 
number,  situated  in  the  vertex  a  little  behind  the  eyes  but 
within  them,  and  either  at  each  end  of  a  transverse  furrow, 
or  at  the  posterior  termination  of  two  l(Higitudinal  ones. 
Nor  are  they  found  in  all  the  genera  of  the  other  Orders. 
In  the  Orthopteroy  the  Blattida,  unless  a  white  smooth 
spot  on  the  inner  and  upper  side  of  the  eyes  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  them,  have  them  not ;  but  in  all 
the  other  genera  of  that  Order  they  are  to  be  found  \ 
In  the  Hemiptera  all  the  Cicadiadte  are  gifted  with  them ; 
as  are  likewise  Tetyra^  Pentatcma^  with  many  other  Ci* 

'*■  Magas.  der  Entomolog.  ir.  410. 

^  Latreille  speaks  of  Phasma  as  having  no  stemmata;  but  it  should 
seem  that  he  examined  only  the  e^terous  ones,  all  the  wiatged  indi- 
viduals, at  least  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  having  three  very 
visible  ones.  It  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  larvae 
and  pupee  of  Oriiopiera  have  not  these  organs.  Probably  their  use 
is  principally  in  flying? 
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midda,  and  the  Redimadm  very  remarkably ;  but  many 
others  in  both  sections  of  this  order^  as  Thrips^  Coccus^ 
Aphis,  Capsusy  Miris,  Naucoris,  Nepa,  and  Notonecta,  &c. 
are  deprived  of  them  K  Of  the  Neuroptera  the  LibeUu^ 
Una  add  stemmata  to  their  large  eyes,  in  the  anterior 
angle  of  which  they  are  stationed^;  but  many  other  ge- 
nera of  that  Order  are  witliout  them ;  as  Miptneleenj  A^ 
calapkuSj  Hemerohiusy  &c.  The  Trichoptera  and  Lepi* 
doplera  universally  have  them;  though  in  the  latter, 
except  in  Castnia  and  the  Sphingidie^  they  are  not  ea- 
sily seen.  In  the  Uymenoptera  they  are  usually  very 
conspicuous,  but  in  Larra  and  IjyrcpSj  two  genera  of  this 
order,  the  posterior  pair  are  scarcely  discernible ;  and  in 
the  neuter  ants  they  are  quite  obsolete.  In  the  Dipteroy 
though  many  genera  are  furnished  with  them,  yet  many 
also  want  them ;  amongst  the  rest  Latreille's  TipulariiBy 
and  all  the  horse-flies  {Tabanus  1j.).  The  Pupiparae 
{Hippobosca  L.)  usually  have  none;  but  in  Omithomyia 
avictdariay  one  of  that  tribe,  though  extremely  minute 
they  are  visible,  arranged  in  a  triai^le,  in  the  polished 
space  of  their  vertex. 

As  to  the  Number  of  the  stemmata^  three  appears  to 
be  most  universal.  Reaumur  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  he  counted  foiar  in  a  fly  with  two  threads  at  its 
tail;  but  great  doubt  rests  upon  this  statement  ^.  Some 
Orthopterous  genera,  as  GryUotalpaj  and  many  Hemi- 


*■  Fiata  phaUenoideM  F.  and  affinities  have  no  stemmat%  while 
Fiata  reticulata  and  affinities  have  them :  a  proof  that  these  tribes 
are  distinct  genera. 

»•  Plate  VL  Fig.  10.1. 

'  Reaum.  iv.  24.3.  He  refers  for  this  insect  to  plate  xiv.  without 
adding  any  number  for  the  figure ;  but  no  such  is  in  that  plate. 
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pterousy  as  Tetyra^  Pentatoma^  Reduvius*^  CercqpiSj 
Fidgora^9  &c,  have  no  more  than  two;  and  in  Larra 
and  its  affinities,  as  just  observed,  the  posterior  ones  are 
obsolete,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  discernible. 

Where  there  are  three  of  these  organs,  they  are  usu- 
ally arranged  in  dn  obverse  triangle  in  the  space  behind 
the  antennas,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  them. 
In  those  male  flies  {Muscida)  whose  eyes  are  confluent, 
the  stemmata  are  in  a  little  area  behind  their  conflux; 
but,  as  before  observed,  in  the  drone-bee  and  the  Libd- 
bdina  they  are  before  it  This  triangle  is  in  some  cases 
nearly  equilateral,  as  in  Perla  related  to  the  may-flies, 
and  many  Hymenoptera ;  in  others  it  is  acutangular,  as 
in  Locusta  &c.,  in  which  the  stemma  forming  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle  is  before  the  antenna^:  in  others,  again, 
it  is  obtusangular,  as  you  will  see  in  Pepsis  and  vari- 
ous Hymenoptera.  In  the  humble-bees  {Bombus\  a  line 
drawn  through  them  would  form  a  slight  curve.  Their 
situation  also  varies.  In  insects  that  have  only  two, 
they  are  sometimes  placed  a  little  behind  the  eyes,  or  in 
the  back  part  of  the  space  between  them:  this  is  tliecase 
with  most  of  the  bugs  {Cimex  L.)  that  have  theuL — 
They  are  often  distant,  as  in  Tetyra  F.,  Edessa  F. ;  and 
sometimes  approximated,  as  in  Redimus  F.^  In  many 
of  the  Homopterous  Hemiptera,  as  Cercopis,  Ledra,  &c 
they  are  planted  in  iheupper  part  of  the  head%  but  in 
/as5i«s  their  situation  is  cm  the  un&r  part;  and  in  a  North 
American  subgenus,  as  yet  without  a  naine,  they  are  ex- 

•  Plate  XXVL  Fig.  40.  i. 

•»  Cercopit,  Ibid.  Fig.  42;  and  Fulgora,  Fig.  41.  i. 

«  Plate  VI.  Fig.  4.  i. 

«»  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  40.  i.  '  Ibid.  Fig.  42.  i 
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actly  between  the  two,  being  placed  in  the  frontal  angle* 
In  Fidgora  their  station  is  between  the  eyes  and  antennsB  *• 
They  are  most  commonly  sessile^  and  as  it  were  set  in 
the  head ;  but  in  some,  as  Fidgara  candelaria^  they  stand 
on  a  footstalk.     The  stemmaia  are  set  in  the  side  of  a 
frontal  tubercle  in  that  four-winged  fly  of  threatening 
aspect,  Corydalisj  which  in  its  perfect  state  has  mandi- 
bles, but  longer  and  more  tremendous,  like  those  thlEit 
distinguish  the  larva  only  of  the  kindred  genus  Hemero^ 
bius  \    These  organs  differ  litde  in  shapey  being  usually 
perfectly  round  and  somewhat  convex ;  but  occasionally 
they  vary  in  this  respect     In  Fidgora  serrata  they  are 
oblongf  with  a  longitudinal  depression ;  in  F»  Diadema 
they  are  also  umbilicated,  but  the  umbilicus  is  circular ; 
in  Con/dalis  they  are  ovals  in  other  insects  they  are 
ovate;  in  some  semicircular^  and  in  a  few  triangular. 
They  vary  much  in  size:  in  some  of  these  animals  being 
so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  while  in  others,  as 
Cofydalisj  Dorylus^  Vespa  pallida  F.,  ReduoiuSj  &c.^, 
they  are  as  large  as  some  compound  eyes*     They  differ 
also  in  colour^  though  often  black :  in  Fulgora  latemaria 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  yellows  in  F»  candelaria  they  are 
whites   in  many  Hymenqptera  they  are  crystalline^  in 
others  red :  the  fierce  look  of  ReduoiuspersoncUus  is  ren- 
dered more  hateful  by  its  stemmata  having  a  pale  iris 
round  a  dark  pupil  ^» 

Let  us  here  stop  and  adore  the  goodness  of  a  benefi,- 
cent  Creator,  who^  though  he  has  deprived  these  litde 
beings  of  the  maoeabfe  eyes  with  which  he  has  gifted  the 

•  Platb  XXVI.  Fio.  41.  L 

^  De  Geer  iii.  /.  xxvii./.  1.  Reaum.  lii.  i,  xxxiL/.  3^  9. 

*  Platb  XXVI.  Fio.  40.  i. 
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higher  animals,  has  made  it  up  to  them  by  the  variety 
and  complex  structure  of  llieir  organs  of  vision,  where 
we  have  only  two  points  of  sight,  giving  them  more  than 
as  many  myriads. 

5.  Antenme. — But  of  all  the  organs  of  insects,  none 
appear  to  be  of  more  importance  to  them  than  their  Jn^ 
tenrue;  and  none  certainly  are  more  wonderful  and  more 
various  in  their  structure,  and  probably  uses.  Upon 
this  last  particular  I  shall  enlarge  hereafter.  Their 
structure,  as  far  as  it  differs  in  the  sexes,  I  fuUy  dis- 
cussed in  a  former  letter*;  and  the  most  remarkable 
kinds  of  them  will  be  included  in  a  set  of  delSnitions 
which  I  shall  draw  up  for  you  before  our  correspondence 
on  this  part  of  my  subject  closes :  I  shall  therefore  now 
confine  myself  to  the  following  particulars — ^namely,  their 
number  J  insertion^  substance^  situation^  praportion^  general 
form  and  structure,  clothing,  expansion,  motions,  and  sta* 
tion  ^repose. 

As  to  their  Number,  in  the  majority  o{  crustaceous  ani- 
mals the  antennce  amount  to  four,  but  no  insect  has  more 
tlian  two.  A  genus  recently  established  {Otiocerus  Kir- 
by  ^)  seems  to  afibrd  an  exception  to  this  rule,  since  the 
species  composing  it  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  fofir, 
and  in  some  instances  even  six  antennee ;  but  as  only  two 
of  them  terminate  in  a  bristle,  the  other,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  bed  of  membrane,  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  merely  appendages.  Germar,  who  has  de- 
scribed a  species  of  this  genus  ^.  under  the  name  of  Co- 
bax  Wintheri,  considers  these  appendages  as  analogous 

'  See  ab<y7e,p.  818 — .  ^  Litin.Trant.x\\i. 

*■  Mag,  der  Entomolxtg,  iv.  5. 
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to  palpi :  but  as  they  do  not  proceed  from  the  oral  or- 
gans, but  from  the  bed  of  the  antenna  at  the  base  of  the 
nose  ^,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  r^^arded  rather  as  ac* 
cessories  to  the  latter,  than  as  representing  the  former* 
In  the  Aptera  order  the  mites  {Acacus  L.)  appear  to  be 
without  these  organs.  In  the  pupiparous  tribe  Hippo^ 
bosca  they  seem  about  to  disappear;  and  in  the  Arach" 
nida  &c.,  as  has  been  more  than  once  observed  %  the 
mandibuke  have  been  thought  to  represent,  not  indeed 
the  antennae  of  insects^  but  the  inner  pair  of  those  of  the 
Crustacea. 

In  considering  the  insertion  of  antennae,  by  which  I 
mean  their  articulation  with  the  head,  we  must  advert 
first  to  the  orifice  ( Tondus)  that  receives  them  ^.  This 
is  a  perforation  of  the  crust  of  the  head;  commonly, 
though  not  invariably,  circular :  in  Coleopterous  insects 
often  with  concave  lubricous  sides,  forming  an  acetabu- 
lum, with  processes  usual  in  ginglymous  articulations, 
larger  than  the  bulb  or  root  of  the  antennae;  and  which  is 
commonly  covered,  except  the  central  space  occupied  by 
the  bulb,  with  a  tense  membrane.  Though  not  in  gene- 
ral remarkable,  in  some  cases  it  merits  attention.  In  the 
genus  JRkipicera  Latr.,  the  elegant  antennae  of  whose 
males  I  have  described  in  a  former  letter  ^,  particularly 
the  Brazilian  species,  it  is  a  long  process  on  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  the  first  joint :  in 
another  Coleopterous  genus,  Priocera  K.%  it  has  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a  trumpet :  in  Cupes  a  tubercle  rises 

■  Palpi  quBtuor,  Butequales,  cylindrici,  adbann  dypeu  Germ, 
^  See  above,  p.  18,  &c.  «  Plate  VI.  Fio.  1, 4.  i'. 

<*  See  above,  p.  321.  Lhm,  Trans,  zii.  t  xxi./.  3. 
•  Ibid./  7. 
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just  above  the  base  of  the  antenna :  a  circular  process 
forms  the  torulus  in  Fidgora  and  others.    It  is  also  often 
placed  in  a  cavity  of  the  £ront,  as  in  several  wild-bees, 
Melitta  K.,  and  in  Locusta  Leach  on  the  sides  of  an  ele- 
vation of  that  part  *.     In  a  large  majority  of  bisects  the 
bulb  (Btdbus)  or  ball  which  is  received  by  the  bed,  wears 
the  appearance,  especially  in  the  Hymenoptera,  of  a  di- 
stinct joint;  but  if  you  carefully  examine  it,  you  will 
clearly  see  that  it  is  merely  the  base  of  the  scape  swelled 
out  into  a  spherical  or  other  kindred  form^;  and  often 
marked,  as  in  the  Cicindelid/e^  with  impressed  points : 
as  it  is  the  piece  by  which  the  antenna  moves  in  its  soc- 
ket, this  form  of  a  rotula  was  doubtless  given  for  its  more 
ready  motion  in  all  directions*    This  structure  is  princi- 
pally conspicuous  in  the  Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera 
Orders :  in  the  others  the  base  is  not  so  distinguished 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  scape.     If  you  careiiilly  extract  the 
antennae  of  a  beetle,  say  a  Copris  or  Lamias  and  examine 
its  base  or  bottom,  you  will  find  that  it  is  open  for 
the  transmission  of  muscles  and  nerves ;  that  in  its  up- 
per margin  it  has  a  deep  notch  or  sinus,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  smaller  notch ;  and  that  all  round  the  margin, 
which  is  very  lubricous,  a  membranous  ligament  is  at- 
tached, by  which  it  was  affixed  in  the  torulus.     Its  arti- 
culation, therefore,  seems  of  a  mixed  kind,  like  that  of 
most  other  organs  and  parts  of  insects,  partaking  of  the 
ligamentous,  ginglymous,  and  ball  and  socket     In  the 

•  Plate  VI.  Fig.  4.  c.  i'. 

*>  Plate  XII.  Fig.  9. 1".  This  drcumstance  was  very  recently 
discovered ;  which  will  account  for  this  plate  not  bdng  quite  correct 
in  this  respect,  the  bulb  beiqg  represented  as  a  distinct  joint  in 
Fio.6, 10,26. 
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Xhthapteroj  Hemipteroi  &c.  the  articulation  seems  more 
purely  ligamentous. 

With  r^^d  to  their  substance — these  organs  are  re^ 
gttlated,  in  some  degree,  by  the  nature  of  the  integu- 
nlent  of  the  animal  of  which  they  are  appendages ;  in  die 
softer  insects  being  of  a  softer  substance  than  they  are  in 
hard  ones.  The  vertex  of  the  joints,  where  they  receive 
the  succeeding  one,  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  softer 
than  the  rest  of  it,  and  especially  towards  the  apex,  often 
papillose.  The  antennas  are  generally  opaque;  but  ia 
Nebria  complanata^  a  beetle  common  on  the  sea^ooast  in 
Wales  and  Lincolnshire,  they  are  semitransparent. 

The  situation  of  antennie  must  next  be  consklered* 
In  this  respect  it  seems  necessary  that  they  should  be 
so  situated  as  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  eyes :  for 
if  you  examine  ten  thousand  insects  (except,  as  was  be- 
fore observed  *,  where  there  are  Jbur  eyes),  you  will  not: 
find  one  in  which  these  organs  are  situated  eith«:  above: 
or  immediately  behind  them ;  their  station  being  always 
either  somewhere  in  the  space  between  the  eyes  or  that 
below  them.  In  Ptinus  F.  they  are  placed  near  the 
vertex;  but  in  GibbiwA^  which  is  so  nearly  related  to 
that  destructive  genus  ^9  they  are  beneath  them^  la^ 
many  Mditta  K.  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  spacer 
between  the  eyes;  and  in  many  other  Hjpnenoptera  and 
Coieoptera  (Staphylitttts  &c),  in  the  anterior  part  <tf  it.. 
In  many  Lamellicom  genera,  as  MeMontha,  Cetonia^i 
LucamtSy  &c.  they  may  be  regarded  as  planted  in  thci 
lower  surface  of  the  cheek  before  the  eyes ;  but  in  Co- 

pris  &c.,  in  which  they  are  inserted  further  under  the 

* 
1 

*  Set  above,  p.  498.  *•  Vol.  I.  p.  231, 238. 

VOL.  III.  2  L 
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shield  of  the  head,  they  are  properly  in  the  prone  surfiice 
of  iheJronL  In  the  Capricorn-beetles  {Cerambyx  L.)  and 
Cnodalon  F.  they  may  be  termed  inoculart  or  placed  in 
a  suras  of  the  eye;  in  the  former  tribe  in  its  interior j  and 
hi  tlie  latter  its  anterior  side.  In  the  Rhynchc^horoas  or 
rostrum-bearing  beetles  {Qtradio  L.)  they  vary  in  their 
situation.  Thus  in  Macrocephalus  Oliv.  they  are  inserted 
at  its  apex ;  in  Anthribus  in  its  middle,  and  in  Calandra 
at  its  base  *.  In  the  water-scorpions  {Nepa,  Belostoma, 
&c.)  they  may  be  called  extraocular^  being  placed  under 
the  head  in  its  prone  part,  outside  the  eyes  ^.  In  Nir- 
mu$  FringilUsj  a  kind  of  bird-louse,  they  appear  to  be 
oral,  being  situated,  according  to  De  Geer,  under  the 
head  near  tlie  mouth,  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
eyes^. 

In  their  proportions,  both  as  to  length  and  thickness, 
antennce  vary  extremely.  Thus  sometimes  they  are  veiy 
short — ^much  shorter  than  the  head ;  as  in  the  aquatic 
beetles  GyrimiSj  Parnus,  and  the  water-scorpion;  and 
some  land-beetles,  as  Anthrenus,  &c.  At  other  times  they 
&r  exceed  the  length  of  the  insect:  the  males  of  many 
Capricorn-beetles  are  so  distinguished.  In  that  of  Lamia 
adilis  they  are  more  than  ^fimr  times  as  •  long  as  the 
body;  and  every  intermediate  length  between  these  two 
may  be  found  amongst  them.  They  vary  also  greatly  in 
ikichiess :  in  Paussus,  whose  antennae  emit  light  in  the 
night  ^,  and  CerapieruSj  they  are  nearly  as  thick,. — at 
least  thdr  knob,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  them, — as 

«  Oliv.  Int.  no.  80.  Macrocephalus  t  ]./]-*4.;  AtUhribut/.S-^lft  ^ 
and  no.  83.  Curculioi.  il.  Cafondraf,  16. 
•»  HcheMenberg  Cimhes  t.  xiv./.  1.  b. 
<  De  Geer  vii.  /.  iv./.  7- «  «.  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  421. 
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the  body  of  the  insect^;  while  in  MarUiSy  Acrida  K.  and 
Psocusy  they  are  as  slender  as  a  hair.     The  antennae  in 
many  of  the  Pnoni,  especially  in  P,  iwbricamisy  are  thick' 
from  base  to  tip;  while  in  other' Capricorn-beetles  they 
are  quite  the  reverse. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  ge- 
nenXJbrm  of  these  organs :  I  shall  therefore  only  notice 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  them  in  this  respect — 
Antennas,  regard  being  had  to  one  of  their  uses,  may  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  distinguished  by  forms  ex- 
tremely different :  those,  namely,  that  are  employed  by 
insects  as  tactois  to  explore  their  way,  and  those  that 
cannot  be  so  employed.  The  great  majority  are  of  the 
former  kind ;  but  those  that  may  be  denominated  setige- 
rausy — as  the  antennae  of  the  Libelhdinoy  Ephemerinay  of 
the  Homopterous  HemipterOy  and  of  many  DipierOy  the 
last  joint  of  which  terminates  in  a  brisde,  or  is  furnished 
with  a  lateral  one,  and  of  some  gnats  that  have  short 
feathered  antennae, — ^appear  not  fitted  to  be  used  as  tac- 
tors  to  explore  by  touch,  and  form  the  latter  description. 
This  difference  in  these  organs,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  prove  more  at  large  hereafter,  furnishes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  their  primary  function  is  not  touch.  Were 
this  the  case,  it  would  be  common  to  them  alL 

As  to  their  siruciurey  antennae  consist  in  general  of  a 
number  of  tubular  joints ;  each  of  which  having  separate 
motion,  the  animal  is  thereby  enabled  to  give  them  every 
flexure  necessary  for  its  purposes.  The  scapcy  or  first 
joint,  by  means  of  the  bulb  inosculates  in  the  tornluSy  or 
is  suspended  to  it;  and  the  others,  sometimes  by  a  simi- 

•  Plates  XH.  Fig.  38;  and  XXV.  Fig.  9, 24. 

2l2 
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lar,  though  less  pronounced  knob  at  their  base^  inosciF- 
Ute  in  the  preceding  one ;  but  in  some  cases  the  inoscu- 
lation seems  not  so  perfect,  the  joints  being  simply  su»- 
pended  by  ligament  In  pectinated  or  lamellated  an^^ 
tennsc^  the  branch  is  usuaUy  a  lateral  processof  the  joint 
fh>m  which  it  issues;  but  in  Phengpdes  {Lampyris  flu- 
iM>sa  L.)  its  involute  plumose  branches  appear  to  articu* 
late  with  thie  apex  of  each  joint  *•  I  have  a  specimen' 
of  one  of  the  Cteridiey  cf  a  genus  undescribed,  in  whi<^h 
each  branch  is  forked.  In  some  tribes  of  the  Capricorn- 
beetles  {Stenocorusj  &c.)  the  antennas  are  often  armed  at 
di^  apex  with  spines^  soinetimes  on  the  upper  nde  and 
sometimes  below*  In  some  aquatic  beedes  (GyrimtSj 
Parnus)  they  are  furnished  with  an  auricle  at  their  base, 
which,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  shuts  them  in  when  unem- 
ployed^ and  profiects  then^  from  the  water  K 

The  portions  into  which  antenniae  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  divided,  have  been  sufficiently  explained 
to  you  above;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  here  afew 
words  oh  the  principal  variations  in  their  structure  that 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  The  scajms  ^ 
or  first  joint,  which  includes  the  hvUbuSy  is  usually  the 
most  conspicuous  joint  in  the  antenna  (exclusive,  I  mean, 
oi  the  capihdumy  in  those  in  which  that  organ  terminates 
in  a  knob),  it  being  thicker  and  often  longer  than  the  suc^ 
ceeding  ones.  In  the  Capricorn  and  Darkling  beedes, 
indeed  {Ceramlyx  and  Tenebrio  L.),  the  third  joint  b  the 
longest,  but  the  scape  is  still  the  thickest ;  and  in  the 
stag>beietles  (Lucanus  L.),  many  of  the  weevil  tribes 

*  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  4. 

^  Plates  XII.  Fig.  29;  and  XXV.  Fig.  2a  a. 

•^  Plates  XL  XII.  XXV.  k". 
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(Curculio  L.)}  and  those  ol  the  bees  {ApU  L.)}  except  in 
the  males,  it  is  as  long  nearly  as  the  remainder  of  the 
antennse^  which  forms  an  angle  with  it  In  shape  it  is 
generally  somewhat  curved  and  subdavate,  or  increasing 
in  size  from  the  base  to  the  summit;  but  it  is  sometimes 
straight  and  filiform,  at  others  oblong  or  square,  at 
others  again  triangular,  in  several  instances  three-sided : 
in  one  (CeUmia  cruenta  F.  Genuchus  K.)  it  is,  as  it  were^ 
broken,  the  upper  part  forming  nearly  a  right  angle  with 
the  lower;  in  Cerocoma  Sclutfferi  it  is  foliaceous;  and  it 
is  occasionally  suborbicular :  and  probably  many  othepr 
forms  might  be  enumerated* 

The  PediceUus^  is  the  second^  and  may  be  deemed  th^ 
least  conspicuous  joint  of  the  antezinse.  Though  more 
slender  than  the  scape,  it  is  generally  thicker  than  that 
which  immediately  follows  it  In  broken  antenns  it  is 
the  hinge  or  pivot  on  which  the  davola  or  upper  mem- 
ber turns :  it  is  usually  very  short,  campanulate  or  bell- 
shaped,  or  obconical;  but.ip  a  species  of  bug  {Telyraf 
from  New  Holland — T*  pediceUata  Kirb.  MS.)  it  is 
nearly  as  long  as  all  the  rest  of  the  joints  taken  together. 
In  those  species  of  La/cus^  a  genus  of  beetles  related  to 
the  glow-worm,  that  have  flattened  antennae  (as  Lh  retir 
ctdatuspjasciatus,  &&),  this  joint  is  almost  receiyed  into 
the  socket  of  the  scape,  so  that  their  antennae  appear  at 
first  to  have  only  ten  joints,  but  in  those  which  have 
those  organs  filiform  (as  L.  minutuSf  Aurora^  &G.)  it  is 
more  conspicuous. 

The  Clavola^^  or  remaining  joints  of  the  antennae 
taken  together,  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  or- 
gan, which,  especially  at  its  extremity,  exercises  its  func- 

•  Plates  XL  XII.  XXV.  1'.  •»  Ibid,  m' . 
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tions  of  touch,  or  any  other  sense.  ITie  principal  varia- 
tions, as  to  form  and  structure,  that  occur  in  this  part 
will  be  mentioned  in  another  place.  I  shall  only  here 
observe,  that  in  many  instances  the  first  joint  of  this  part 
is  longer  than  the  rest ;  but  in  Tetyra  pediceUata  just 
mentioned^  it  is  by  far  the  shortest,  and  shaped  like  the 
pedicel  of  most  insects.  In  the  LibeUtdinay  th^  Homo- 
pterous  HemipteriZj  and  those  flies  whose  antenna;  ter- 
minate in  a  bristle,  the  clavolet  is  represented  by  the 
bristle.  But  in  the  flies  which  have  a  lateral  brisde,  on 
the  last  joint,  and  those  with  triarticulate  antennae  tliat 
have  no  brisde,  the  terminal  joint  represents  it  The 
clavolet  often  terminates  in  a  knob,  or  in  several  joints 
thicker  than  that  which  precedes  them.  This  varies 
greatly,  not  only  in  its  form,  but  also  in  the  number  of 
joints  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus  in  Paussus^  Plaiy^ 
puSy  and  many  Calandr€Cy  it  consists  of  only  a  sir^ 
jgint*;  in  AnthrentiSy  Dttomaj  &c.  of  iwo;  in  Nitidulay 
GeoitnipeSy  &c.  of  three  ^;  in  Tetraiomay  ih%Silphid{Py  of 
four^;  oijive  in  Scaphidium^;  of  six'm  one  species  of 
Languria ;  of  seven  in  the  common  cockchafer  {Md(h 
lontha  vulgaris^);  of  eight  in  Diaperis  Bdeiiy  in  which 
the  whole  clavolet  forms  the  club*^;  of  nifi£  in  Oenas;  and 
ten  in  Cerapterus  *.  All  the  above,  you  will  observe,  are 
beetles.  In  the  other  orders  there  are  eleven  joints  in  die 
knob  of  some  butterflies;  twelve  in  that  of  Ascalaphis^ 
and  Myrmeleon;  and  h^stXy,  fourteen  in  Tracheitis  K 

»  Plates  XII.  Fig.  28;  and  XXV.  Fig.  13.  in". 
'»  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  2,  5, 21.  m". 

•  Plate  XII.  Fig.  10.  m".  ^  ibid.  Fig.  4.  m". 

«  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  1.  m".  f  Plate  XF.  Fig.  23. 

•  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  24.  »»  Ibid.  Fig.  30. 

•  Jurine  H^mcnf*pL  t.  vii/.  3. 
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Under  struchire  alsoy  the  number  of  joints  of  which 
ontennie  in  general  consist,  should  be  considered.  If 
you  examine  the  insects  belonging  to  the  difierent  or- 
ders, you  win  find  remarkable  variations  in  this  respect. 
Let  us  run  through  them : — In  the  Coleoptera  the  na- 
tural number  of  joints  is  eleven ;  but  this  rule  is  not 
without  many  exceptions.  TThus,  many  have^^w^  than 
the  prescribed  number :  Paussus  has  only  two  ^,  Claoi^ 
ger  and  Platypus  five,  Dorcatoma  and  Calandra  eight  ^, 
Geniales  K.  and  Phamem  MacLeay  nine  ^,  and  lastly 
Melolontha  ten^.  Others,  again,  have  more  than  eleven 
joints  r  Cebrio  Gigas^  Chrysomela  stolida^  some  Saperdie^ 
and  several  others,  have  twelve.  In  Prionus  imbricarnis 
the  female  has  nineteen,  and  the  male  twenty  ^  Bhipi^' 
cera  marginata  has  thirty-two ;  and'  in  a  New  Holland 
species  of  this  genus  I  counted  thirty-eight.  In  the  Ov^ 
thoptera  I  can  trace  no  general  law  in  this  respect.  In 
Ijoeusta  Leach  in  some  species  you  may  count  ^bur^^^s 
joints,  in  others  sixteen,  and  in  others  ttsaenlyjioe.  In 
one,  which  appears  to  be  a  pupa,  I  found  only  thirteen* 
In  Mantis  they  exceedthirty ;  but  in  Blatta,  from  between 
thirty  &nd  Jbrty,  they  reach  nearly  one  hundred  andj^y^. 
often  varying  in  number  in  difierent  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  The  order  Hemiptera  exhibits  two  pecu* 
liar  types  of  antennoe,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  di- 
stinguish tlie  two  natural  sections  into  which  M.  Latreille 
has  jttdiciously  divided  it.  In  the  Heteropterous  section 
they  are  wthaut  a  bristle  at  their  end ;  and  in  the  Homo- 
pterous  one,  with  the  exception  of  Aphis,  Thrips,  &c. 

•  Plate  XXV.  Eic  28.  »•  Ibid.  Fig.  13. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  5.  ^  Ibid.  Fig.  1. 

•  Plate  XI.  Fig.  12.  '  Linn,  Tram,  xii.  /.  xxi  /.  3. 
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tbey  hwoe  one.  la  the  genera  of  both  these  tribes,  the 
number  of  joints  varies  in  these  organs.  Thnsy  exckn 
sive  of  the  seta,  in  Fla$a  and  Cixius  there  are  only  two 
jomts;  in  Galgulus,  Fidgora^  and  Cercopisj  there  ars 
threes  in  LygiOiSf  Coreus^  &c.  there  wcefout;  in  TetyrOj 
PerUatomoj  Tettigonia^  there  nxejhe^i  in  Alq/rodes  &ape 
are  six;  in  ^J&25  seven;  in  7iirip«  Wjg)^;  in  PstfUa  tenj 
the  last  of  which  is  terminated  by  two  bristles^;  and  in 
Coccus  elcDen.  The  Neuroptera  order,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  is  regulated  by  wi  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  joints  in  the  antennae  of  the  insects  that 
eompose  it  Several  lypes  of  form  in  these  organs  distinr 
guish  its  discordant  tribes.  The^/firs^  is  diat  of  the  JEjMb^ 
mer€e^  in  which  the  antemise  consist  of  two  short  jointly 
crowned  by  a  short,  tapering^iiff/oHi^ecf  bristle*  Tfaej^eoni 
is  that  odheLibeUidinaf  similar  to  the  above^  but  with  a 
jointed  bristle.  The  third  is  that  oiPsocus^  in  which  the 
antenna  has  two  dbiort  thick  joints  at  the  base,  terminated 
by  a  long  filiform  bristle^  consisting  of  seven  or  dght 
joints,  and  finer  than  a  hair#  Perhaps  these  ihree  may 
beregarded  as  belongihg  to  a  common  type.  Tihe  fourth 
type  is  presented  by  the  short  filiform  antennse  of  Ter- 
mesj  HoBjiflk  by  the  setaceous  ones  of  Corydalis^  Heme- 
pobimr&jc.;  and  the  sixth  and  last  by  the  clavale  and 
ci^itate  ones  cf  Myrmelean  and  Aacalapkus.  In  the 
Lqxidqxtera  and  JHchoptera  oiders  the  ant^anas,  though 
rarying  in  their  geaeM  form  in  the  three  tribes  of  which 
Unn^  fonned  his  genera  Papilioy  Sphinx j  and  Phidana, 
with  the  exception  of  HepicUus,  in  which  the  joints  are 

^  Latreille  says  six,  but  only  Jive  are  discernible.;  the  three  last 
form  a  kind  of  bristle. 
"  Latr.  Fourntis^2)St3. 
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,SBWf  arc  always  miMartkidate: — vf^  will  therefore^  witb- 
ofat  fiirtiber  delay^  proceed  to  the  Hymenopiera,  In  Lo- 
treille'is  tribe  Jmdiata  the  general  mle  is^  that  the  ii»> 
jnales  ahatt  have  twd/oe  joints  and  the  males  thitieetL 
In  his  Ichnemumidei  the  law  seems  to  be^  tibat  the  an- 
tennse  shall  be  maMarticiilate  and  setaceous;  but  in  mo^ 
of  the  other  tribes  of  the  order,  evem  those  that  in  odier 
respects  are  most  nearly  related,--^ur  in  his  TerUhredine^ 
•&r,**tbe  number  of  joints  of  diese  organs  varies  without 
.end*   .  Thus  in  HyUdoma  there  are  only  ihree  joints  *; 
in  dmbex  lata^jhcf  in  CL  axillaris  toad  P^ryj^a  Leach  % 
six:  and  so  on  to  twenty-five  or  more  ^«  Thesameflncv 
tuation  in  this  respect  runs  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
order.    In  the  Dipiera  there  are  two  general  types  of 
antennae  :-Hbo6e  of  the  Ttpidaruslj^^  consisting  usu- 
ally of  bdokjimrteen  to  dxteen  joints,  in  the  males  often 
resembling  beautiful  plumes ;  and  those  of  the  remainder 
of  the  <Nrder,  in  which  they  do  not  exceed  ^ee  joints*: 
though  the  lastf  otpatdla^  is  often  further  divided  into 
obsolete  or  indistinct  cxies  ^    These  antemue  may  be 
further  subdivided  ioioJUaia  and  aristataf  or  those 
without  and  those  widi  a  bristle^  either  lateral  or  ter- 


The  clothing  of  antenme  also  merits  attention,  since  it 
is  often  not  a  little  remarkable.  By  clothing  I  under^ 
stand  the  damn  or  hairs  of  every  kind  with  which  they 
are  either  generally  or  padially  covered.  Agreatnumber 
of  filiform  aud  setaceous  antennas  of  Predaceous  beetles 
(Cidndela  L.,  Carabus  L.)  have  the  first  two^  three,  or 

■  Jurine  Jfymenopi,  t  vi./.  3.  *  IM.f.  2, 

«  IHd.f.  1.  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  7.     "  Plate  XXV.  Fic.  25,«e. 

•  Plate  XII.  Fig.  16— 21J.  '  IWd.  Fw.  19.  a. 
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four  joints  naked,  and  the  rest  covered  with  a  fine  down* 
•In  insects  that  have  a  knob  at  the  end  of  these  organs^ 
•wfaeiiier  lamellatedor  perfoliate,  this  down  b  often  con- 
£ned^  k,  or  to  its  intermediate  jcnnts,  and  seems  inter- 
•mixed  with  nervous  papillie.    These  are  particularly  vi- 
sible in  the  flabellate  antennae  of  JRh^ncerOj  Lampyris 
LatreiUii  ^,  ElaterJlabeUicomi$  ^,  &c.  covering  both  sur- 
'fiices  of  the  processes  of  the  joints.     In  some  male  bees 
these  papillas  are  inclosed  in  hexagonal  qmces  into  which 
the  antennae  are  marked  out  ^»     It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  many  antennae  the  joints  of  the  clavolet  have  one 
or  two  bristles  or  mote  at  their  apex,'  one  above  per- 
haps, and  one  below;  tlie  lower  angle  in  tliose  of  the 
serrated  antennse  of  Elater  is  usually  so  furnished,  and 
•siHnetimes  the  upper.     In  many  Capricom-beetles  and 
various  insects  the  antennse  are  clothed,  instead  of  down, 
with  stiiBsh  hairs  or  short  bristles.    Other  insects  have 
these  organs,  at  least  the  clavolet,  beset  witli  longer  hairs 
'Standing  out  from  thenv  on  all  sides:  of  this  kind  are 
thc^e  of  a  singular  beetle  {Satroirium  mulkum)  some- 
times  found  in  this  country^.     Agmn,  there  are  some 
that  have  only  didr  underside  bearded  with  longer  hiurs; 
as  Lamia  curctdionoides^  speculifera  K.,  and  other  Ca- 
pricoms ^    In' another  of  this  tribe,  Saperda  hirsuticor- 
nisy  the  three  intermediate  joints  are  ornamented  with 
branches  of  long  black  hairs,  which  give  them  an  elegant 
•and  feathery  appearance  ^     In  Callichroma  alpina  the 


•  lAwn.  Tram.  xii.  t.  xxi./.  3, 4.  Plate  XXV.  Fig,  1 1 . 
«»  Plate  XI.  Fio.  1?. 

•^  Kirby  Mon.  Ap.  AngL  I  184.  i.  x.  «•.  il.  1.  f.  8. 

-  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  27  '  Plate  Xlf.  Fig.  26. 

♦  Plaxl  XXV.  Fig.  32. 
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apex  of  the  slate-coloured  joints  of  its  antenDie  is  bearded 
with  black  hairs.  In  Lamia  reticulata^  and  Saperda 
fasciculata  and  phsmigeraj  all  also  Capricoms,  a  single 
bunch  of  hairs,  resembling  the  brush  of  a  bottle-cleaner, 
signalizes  the  middle  of  the  antenna*:  in  Saperda  sco^ 
pidicomis  K,  this  is  star-shaped  ^.  Sometimes  the  scape 
is  externally  bearded,  as  in  Trox,  a  beetle  found  in  horns 
and  bones;  and  in  manv  other  Lamellicoms  ^«  Li  this 
last  tribe  the  two  exterior  leaves  of  the  knob  of  the  an- 
tennae are  often  set  with  short  bristles  ** ;  and  in  a  minute 
•beetle  called  by  De  Geer  Dermestes  atomariusy  the  hairs 
of  this  part  are  said  to  form  a  brush  \ 

When  insects,  I  mean  more  particularly  Coleopteroj 
are  about  to  move  from  any  station  where  they  have 
.  been  at  rest,  the  first  thing  they  usually  do,  before  they 
*  set  a  step,  is  to  bring  forward  and  expand  their  antenna;, 
which  have  either  been  carefully  laid  up  in  a  cavity  fitted 
•to  receive  them,  or  back  upon  the  body:  if  they  t^rai- 
nate  in  a  lam^llated  knob,  they  separate  the  lamellfie .^s 
far  as  possible  from  each  other;  or  if  it  is  perfoliate,  the 
joints  of  it  mutually  recede.  The  object  of  this  is  evi* 
dently  to  collect  notices  firom  the  atmosphere,  since  the 
)3apillose  part  of  these,joints  cannot  be  applied  to  sur- 
faces. When  the  animid  begins  to  move,  in  many  cases 
the  antennas  do  the  same,  and  continue  their  motion  till 
it  stops  and  returns  to  a  state  of  repose*  In  the  pai'asitic 
tribes  of  the  Hymenoptera  {Ichneumon  L.)  they  are  kept 
in  an  almost  constant  vibration.  Many  other  insects 
move  them  in  all  directions  without  any  order  or  r^^- 

»  PLATt-XII.  Fig.  25.  «»  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  17. 

*"  Linn.  Traiu.  xii.  /.  xxiii./.  5./.       ^  Ibid.  t.  xxi./  8  g,  0,  10.  e. 

•  De  Gcer  iv.  219.  /.  viii./.  20. 
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larity;  andothers^  when  they  elevate  one  depress  the 
other,  and  so  proceed  as  if  balancing  themselyes  by 
means  of  these  organs  like  a  rop^-dancer.  I  have  before 
stated  to  you  how  by  motions  of  their  antennae,  ants  and 
bees  communicate  their  wants  or  discoveries  to  each 
other,  or  make  inquiry  concerning  any  thing  they  wish 
to  know  *.  But  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  some 
further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  when  the  senses  of 
insects  are  under  discussion,  I  shall  for  the  present  take 
my  leave  of  it. 

I  diall  conclude  what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you 
relative  to  the  organs  of  which  we  are  treating^  with  a 
f^w  observations  with  respect  to  their  station  when  the 
insect  reposes*  In  the  Capricorn-beetles,  Eucera  and 
other  insects  with  long  antennae,  they  are  merely  turned 
back  or  on  one  side  with  no  particular  cavity  for  their  re- 
ception when  unemployed,  but  probably  the  iqpex  passes 
under  the  body.  In  the  Predaceous  and  Darkling  bee- 
tles {Car4ibus  L.  Tenebrio  L.)  their  station  is  usually  un- 
ider  the  sides  of  the  prothorax^  and  in.the  Tortoise,  bee- 
tles (Cassida\  under  its  anterior  margin*  In  the  Elastic 
beetles  {Elater)  they,  are  received  into  a  groove  between 
die  under  margin  of  that  part  and  the  fore-breast  [ante- 
pectus).  In  AtttArenuSf  when  the  animal  r^)oses  or 
counterfeits  death,  the  antennae  are  concealed  in  a  ca- 
vity of  the  underside  of  the  protioraXf  at  right  angles 
with  the  throat^.  In  the  kindred  genus  ByrriuSf  another 
simulator  of  death,  a  large  cavity  is  excavated  imder  the 
same  part^  to  receive  both  the  forelegs  and  antennae^  a 
narrow  space  being  left  between  the  angle  of  the  j^iv- 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  65,  201—.  »•  Dc  Geer  iv.  /.>li./  g«. 
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thoras  and  fore-breast  exactly  admitting  the  base  of- the 
latter^  which  are  quite  concealed  under  the  former.    In 
Cryptocephdus  and  Chlatm/$j  kindred  beetles,  when  at 
rest  they  are  withdrawn,  except  their  scape  and  pedicel, 
widi  the  head  withm  the  cavity  of  the  protkorcucn    In 
others  diey  are  turned  under  the  head,  without  any  par- 
ticular cavity  for  their  reception;  as  in  many  modis, 
Apion^  &C.  In  most  of  the  Lamellicom  beetles  their  sta- 
tion is  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the  eye  and  the  throdt, 
the  knob  forming  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  antenna. 
In  Heterocerus  they  follow  the  contour  of  the  eye  K    In 
Brentus^  a  genus  of  weevils  remarkably  long  and  slen- 
der, they  are  turned  back  and  received  by  a  slight  longi- 
tudinal cavity  of  the  Nostrum;  but  in  those  of  this  tribe 
{Curcutio  L.)  in  which  the  clavdet  forms  an  angle  with 
the  long  scape,  this  latter  port,  bending  back,  is  laid  up 
in  an  oblique  channel  of  that  part;  and  the  former, 
pointing  in  the  contrary  direction,  is  folded  upon  it   In 
many  flies  {Mnscida)  a  vertical  frontal  cavity  receives 
the  antennae^  which  point  downwards  during  repose  '^. 
Crypiocmii,  a  very  remarkable  ant,  has  on  its  head  a 
singular  square  plate^  the  sides  of  which  form  a  deep 
longitudinal  cavity:  in  this  cavity  the  antenna?,  quite 
concealed,  repose  in  safety.     A  cavity  equally  remark- 
able is  exhibited  by  the  water-scorpions^  particularly 
BdoslomOj  in  which  is  a  vety  deep  kidney-shaped  box, 
between  the  eye  and  throat,  to  receive  and  defend  its 
singular  antennae^;  which,  when  they  are  reposing,  is 
closed  by  the  exterior  harder  joints,  and  from  which  it 
seems  as  if  they  turned  out,  like  a  sentinel  out  of  his  box. 

•  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  35.  "»  Dc  Geer  vi.  /.  If,  5. 

•^  Plate  XI.  Fig.  21. 
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In  some  aquatic  genera  of  beetles,  as  Gyrinus,  Parnus, 
&c.  they  are  withdrawn  within  a  lateral  cavity  of  the 
same  part,  and  are  defended  from  the  water  externally 
by  the  auricle  at  their  base*.  The  flabellated  and  la- 
mellated  antennae,  previous  to  their  being  folded  for  >e- 
.pose,  close  all  their  plates;  which  in  action  are  as  widely 
expanded  as  possible,  so  as  to  form  a  knob;  and  in  some 
the  middle  piece  is  entirely  concealed,  as  if  in  a  box. 
In  broken  antennae,  or  those  in  which  the  clavolet  forms 
an  angle  with  the  scape,  the  former  is  folded  upon  the 
latter,  with  its  point  downwards. 

IL  Szibfacies. — Having  dispatched  the  Fades,  or  fq)- 
ftr  side  of  the  head,  I  am  next  to  consider  the  5fi6- 
facies,  or  imder  side :  but  as  tlie  principal  parts  that  oc- 
cupy this  side  have  been  already  considered,  I  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  detain  you  long. 

L  Juguhtm  \ — ^This  part,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  the  throat  in  vertebrate  animals,  lies  between 
the  cheeks ;  from  which  it  may  usually  be  distinguished 
by  being  more  lubricous  and  tumid,  and  often  separated 
by  an  impressed  line.  It  is  particularly  conspicuons  and 
elevated  in  the  Lamellicom  beetles,  and  calculated  by  its 
lubricity  for  easy  motion  in  the  lower  side  of  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  Its  apex  is  the  base  in  which  the  nienium 
sits.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  it,  as  it 
seldom  exhibits  striking  characters. 

III.  Collum^. — In  a  large  proportion  of  insect3  tlie 
head  inosculates  in  the  trunk  without  the  intervention 

»  Plate  XII.  Fio.  29.  a.  ^  Pi.atf.  VI.  ni.  «^  Ibid. 
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of  d  neck,  or  a  constriction  of  tlie  head  .behind.  In  the 
Orders  Orthoptera^  Trichoptera^  Lepidcpiera,  Hymenor 
ptefriy  and  Diptera^  no  instance  of  it  that  I  recollect  ocr 
curs:  in  the  Colea/ptera  there  are  nuiny.  In  the  Pieda* 
ceous  beetles,  though  several  have  no  distinct  neck,  yet 
others,  as  Anthia^  &C  have  a  short  and  thick  one ;  and 
some  few,  as  CoUiuris^  Agra^  &c  one  more  pronounced. 
Latreille  has  named  a  tribe  in  this  Order  Tradielidesj 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  a  neck:  in  this 
tribe  you  will  find  the  blister-beetles  {CantharU  and  Mif^ 
labris)  both  of  the  modems  and  the  ancients.  In  the 
Hemiptera  order  the  water-scorpions  Nepa^  &c.  have  a 
thick  short  neck;  and  Zelus^  (a  kind  of  bug,)  onejonger 
and  more  slender ;  and,  like  Raphidia^  the  snakeVhead 
fly,  which  is  similarly  circumstanced,  has  tlie  air  of  a 
serpent.  Other  Neuroptera^  likewise,  have  a  neck;  as 
HemerobiuSf  Corydalis^  &c.  This  part  presents  no  other 
features  that  merit  notice. 

IV.  Myoglypkides  '. — The  MyoglyphideSf  or  muscle- 
notches,  are  sinuses,  some  shallow  and  some  deeper,  in 
the  ix>sterior  margin  of  the  upper  side  of  the  head,  to 
wliich  the  levator  muscles  are  affixed.  They  seem  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  Coteopteraj  though,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  they  may  be  traced  in  the  Heteropterous 
Hemiptera.  These  notches  vary  in  number  and  depth 
in  different  insects.  Thus  in  Buprcstis  there  is  only  one 
deep  one^:  in  Cqpris  there  are  two  sliallow  ones,  in  a 
deep  sinus  separated  by  a  small  prominence^ :  in  Mater 
and  Zjomia  tliere  are  also  two  not  in  a  sinus;  and  in  Ca^ 

-  Plate  XXVIf.  Fio.  1,  3—5.  n\  ••  Ibitl.  Fio.  3. 

'^  Ibid.  Fig.  4. 
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landra  Palmarum  tlwte  are  fbur,  two  on  each  side,  with 
a  prominent  lobe  between  them^.  To  each  of  these 
notches,  at  its  mider  marghiy  below  the  ligament  that 
unites  the  occiput  to  the  trunks  a  musde  to  raise  the 
head  is  usually  attached. 

•  Plate  XXYII.  Fiq.  I. 
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CONTINUED. 
THE  TRUNK,  AND  ITS  PARTS  AND  ORGANS. 

As  the  head  of  insects  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  organs 
o{  sensatiouj  so  is  the  trunk  of  those  of  motion  ^  and  in  it 
are  contained  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  mov^ :  it 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  great  centre  of  motion, 
and  as  the  main  support  and  prop  of  the  two  other  pri- 
mary sections  of  the  body — the  head  and  abdomen,  be- 
tween which  it  is  situated — it  may  be  deemed  the  most 
important  part  of  the  insect,  the  key-stone  of  the  whole 
structure.  In  treating  upon  it,  for  the  greater  clearness, 
I  shall  consider  its  substance^  general  form^  proportions^ 
composition^  internal  processeSj  and  members.  It  will  first, 
however,  be  necessary  to  assign  my  reasons  for  the  no* 
menclature  of  its  parts  that  I  have  adopted. 

Had  the  entomological  world  been  universally  agreed 
upon  this  subject,  and  there  was  an  established  system 
of  Orismology  ^,  I  shoHid  have  proposed  no  alteration 
without  great  reluctance,  and  the  fullest  Convicdon  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  change ;  but  as  the  standard 

*  For  the  reason  which  induced  the  authors  to  use  thb  word  in« 
stead  of  Terminology,  before  employed,  see  Vol.  I.  Pref.  p.  xii— . 
They  are  gratified  to  see  that  M.  Latreille  has  adopted  this  term  in 
the  work  quoted  on  the  other  side,  p.  194. 

VOL.  III.  2  M 
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of  language  in  our  science  is  still  unsettled,  and  difierent 
terms  are  used  by  different  writers,  there  seems  full  li- 
berty left  to  me  to  select  those  that  appear  upon  the 
whole  most  appropriate;  and  where  proper  and  signifi- 
cant terms  seem  wanting,  to  invent  new  ones.  M.  La- 
treUle,  in  a  late  Essay ',  has  proposed  many  changes  of 
this  kind,  and  seems  to  hesitate  concerning  the  ad<q)tion 
of  some  of  those  recently  joined  in  France  for  the  parts 
of  the  trunk  ^;  it  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  permitted 
me  to  labour  a  little  in  this  hitherto  imperfectly  cultured 
field,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  as  the  subject 
may  seem  to  require  or  admit 

Linn6  called  the  part  we  are  now  considering  the 
himkf  its  upper-side  he  usually  denominated  the  thorax, 
and  its  under-side  the  breasi :  he  notices  also  the  scutd- 
lum  and  sternum  ^.  As  the  prothorax  and  scuteUttm  are 
die  only  apparent  parts  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  in  his 
first  Orders  {Coleoptera,  Hemiptera  L.),  the  rest  being 
covered,  in  noticing  these  he  puts  the  part  for  the  whole;, 
calling  the  prothorax  the  thorax,  but  which  strictly  was 
not  synonymous  with  w4iat  he  called  by  the  same  name 
in  the  other  Orders.  Linn^'s  {^aseology  with  regard  to 
the  trunk  of  insects  was  adopted  by  Fabiicius  and  other 
E«ntomologist8,  till  lUiger  employed  the  term  thorax  to 
designate  the  whdie  of  the  trunk  ^,  calling  the  xvg/pes  part 
thorax  superior  and  the  lower  thorax  u^erior.  M.  De 
Blainville,  M«  Latieille^  and  other  French  writers,  im« 

*  Organuatioft  Exterieure  det  Tnsectes,  M^m.  du  Mus.  t.  viii. 

^  Ibid.  199 -.  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  M.  Audoin*s 
Memoire  on  this  subject. 

*  Fundament.  Eniomdog.  in  Amccn.  Acad,  vii,  143. 

**  Terminologie,  } 57s,  kc.  Fie  afterwards  called  the  tnink  iSlfWAi- 
dium:  Tenninofogie  der  Insekten,  Magaz.  1806.  14. 
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proved  upon  this,  naming  the  upper  part  the  back  (cfor- 
sum\  and  the  lower  the  breast  {pectus);  and  dividing  the 
trunks  or  according  to  them  thorax^  into  three  sections, 
each  bearing  a  pair  of  legs.  But  I  see  no  sufficient  reason 
for  this  alteration — ^the  terras  trunky  thorax,  and  breast, 
in  the  isomroon  acceptation  are  wdU  understood,  and  lead 
to  no  confusion  or  glaring  impropriety;  I  shall  therefore 
adhere  to  the  old  phraseology,  especially  as  French  En- 
tomologists in  popular  language  stUl  do  the  same. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  trunk  into  segments  by  M.  La« 
Ir^le  and  others,  it  has  been  regarded  as  consisting  of 
three  primMj  ooes,  which  have  been  called  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence^  reckoning  from  the  head — prothorax^ 
mesethorax,  metathorax.  1^  first  of  these  segments, 
however — ^and  the  learned  Entomologisi  jiist  named  seems 
to  hint  as  much ' — is  usually  more  distinct  from  the  other 
two^  than  they  are  from  each  other.  If  this  idea  be  cor- 
rect, the  trunk  is  properly  resolvable  into  tnoo  primary 
segments,  the  first  bearing  the  arms  or  fore^legs,  and  the 
other  the  prc^r  leg$  and  the  oigans  of  flight.  M.  Cha- 
brier  calls  the  latter  tronc  cdifere,  or  wing-trunk; — a 
happy  term,  which  I  have  adopted  and  latinized,  call- 
ing it  the  alitrunk  (alitruncus):  the  first  segment,  because 
it  bears  the  fore*l^s,  I  have  named  manitmnk  {inani-- 
trtmcus).  I  adopt  likewise  the  terms  above  mentioned, 
proihorax,,  mesothorax,  metathorax,  to  signify  the  three 
segments  into  which  the  thorax  of  Linn^  or  the  upper 
side  of  the  trunk,  is  resolvable;  and  those  of  the  breast 
I  denominate  aniepectus,  medipectus,  and  postpectus.  If 
terms  be  thought  necessary  to  designate  the  two  intire 

^Or£tfiiiM/io0,4^e.  198. 
2  M  2 
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segments  into  which  the  alitrimk  is  resolvable,  the  fint 
may  be  the  meditrunk  {meditruncus\  and  the  other  the 
potrunk  (potruncus). 

I.  Substance. — With  regard  to  its  substance^  the  trunk 
in  general  is  sc^r  than  the  head,  and  harder  than  the 
abdomen,  especially  as  to  its  upper  surface ;  but  in  some 
cases,  where  it  is  not  protected  by  the  elytra,  as  in  the 
rove*  beetles  (Staph/linus  L.),  the  abdomen  appears  as 
hard  as  the  trunk.  Though  usually  not  very  different 
from  the  elytra  in  this  respect,  in  Meloe^  Lytta,  and  other 
vesicatory  beetles,  it  is  of  a  firmer  consistence. 

II.  General  Form. — In  the  Coleoptera  Order  the  only 
part  of  the  trunk  that  is  visible  on  its  upper-side  is  the 
prothorax :  the  mesothorax,  vnth  the  exception  of  the  sotr 
tellum^  and  the  metathoraxj  being  entirely  concealed  by 
it  and  the  elytra;  so  that,  with  regard  to  shape^  it  may 
nearly  be  considered  as  merging  in  the  proihorax.  Be* 
low  it  is  more  visible,  and  may  be  stated  as  more  or  less 
quadrangular ;  in  oblong  beetles  inclining  to  a  parallel- 
ogram, and  in  shorter  or  hemispherical  ones  to  a  square. 
In  the  majority  it  is  more  convex  below  than  above,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  hemispherical  or  gibbous  beetles  (Gmv 
einelUif  Erotylus,  &c.),  in  which  the  under-side  is  flat  and 
the  upper-side  very  convex.  In  the  Diurnal  LepidO' 
ptera  the  trunk  approaches  to  a  cubical  shape,  in  the 
Nocturnal  it  is  more  spherical.  A  similar  difference  ob- 
tains in  the  Hymenoptera  and  Dtptera:  in  the  bees, 
wasps  and  flies,  the  trunk  approaching  to  the  figure  of 
a  sphere;  in  the  ants,  Scolue^  crane- flies,  &c.  to  that  of 
ft  cube.     The  upper  part  of  it  in  many  Ichnettmonidie^ 
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female  ants,  &c.  is  very  elevated,  forming  an  arch,  and 
sloping  towards  the  abdomen.  In  general  it  may  be  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  remaining  Orders,  that  the 
form  of  the  trunk  merges  in  that  of  the  whole  body,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  often  to  a  three-sided  figure. 

III.  Proportions. — The  trunk  is  usually  longer  and 
larger  than  the  head  and  longer  than  the  abdomen,  but 
not  wider :  but  there  are  exceptions  to  both  these  rules. 
In  Colliuris,  Mantis,  &c.,  it  is  more  slender;  and  in  Aita 
megacephala  and  some  neuter  ants,  it  is  shorter  than  the 
heads  in  Atractocerus,  many  Staphyliniday  Phasma,  the 
LibeUulinoj  the  Lepidopteroj  and  various  Hymenqptera^ 
it  is  shorter,  and  in  the  Mantida  more  slender  than  the 
abdomen.  The  greatest  disproportion  between  it  and  the 
last  part  is  exhibited  by  the  genus  Evania,  parasitic 
upon  the  Blatta,  in  which  the  abdomen  appears  merely 
as  a  minute  and  insignificant  appendage  of  the  trunk. 
The  vertical  diameter  of  this  part,  almost  without  ex* 
ception,  is  greater  than  that  of  either  head  or  abdomen. 
When  we  consider  that  it  contains  the  muscles  that  move 
both  the  organs  of  flight  and  die  legs,  we  see  clearly  the 
reason  why  the  Creator  gave  it  greater  volume. 

IV.  Composition. — I  lately  intimated  to  you  that  the 
trunk,  though  resolvable  into  three  segments,  in  most 
cases  properly  consists  of  only  two  primary  ones.  Who- 
ever examines  the  perfect  insects  of  every  Order,  except 
die  Aptera  *,  will  find  this  distinction  strongly  pointed 


*  In  Nirmus  Anseris,  &c,  however,  in  this  Order,  the  same  distiDC^ 
tiOD  is  observable. 
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out,  not  only  by  the  different  direction  of  the  first  pair  of 
legs  jfrom  that  of  the  two  last,  but  also  in  a  large  pro- 
portion by  a  deep  incisure ;  and  in  all  it  is  further  mani- 
fested by  the  anterior  s^ment  having  a  motion  distinct 
fi'om  that  of  the  rest  of  the  trunk,  and  separating  readily 
from  it;  and  this  not  only  where  it  is  large,  as  in  insects 
that  have  a  thoracic  shield,  but  also  in  those  in  which 
the  proihorax  is  less  af^)arent:  whereas  the  other  two 
pedigerous  B^ments  have  little  or  no  distinct  motion, 
will  not  readily  separate  from  each  other,  and  in  some 
cases  exhibit  no  pector^  suture  between  thenu     Some- 
times, however,  these  two  last  s^ments  are  more  promi- 
nently distinguished :  in  Ln/ttOy  lifylaJbris^  and  other  ve- 
sicatory beetles,  they  are  separated  below  by  an  incisure, 
or  rather  the  first  or  mid'-leg  isegment,  is  not  nearly  so 
elevated  as  that  of  the  hind-1^.     In  some  ants  {Atla 
Latr.),  in  the  neuters,  there  is  no  distincticm  of  segments 
in  the  trunk;  but  in  others  {Formica  Latr.)  it  follows  the 
general  law,  and  consists  of  three.     In  die  Arachmdoy 
with  the  exception  dt  GaleodeSf  in  which  die  head  is  di* 
stinct,  and  the  diree  segments  of  the  trunk  may  be  traced, 
these  parts  togedier  form  only  a  single  s^;ment.    In- 
duced by  these  reasons,  I  consider  die  tnmk  as  consist- 
ing in  general  of  two  primary  segments,  the  manitrunk 
ailid  alitrunk:  the  latter  resolvable  into  two  secondary 
raies. 

*  Manitruncus  *. — The  manitrunk,  dien,  is  the  ante- 
rior section  of  the  trunk,  which  beftrs  the  arms  and  con- 
tains the  muscles  diat  move  them.  This  part  has  free 
motion,  or  a  moticm  independent  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the 

-  Platks  VIII.  Si  IX,  a. 
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trunk.  This  indeed  seems  a  necessary  result  of  the  di- 
rection and  uses  of  the  arms.  It  consists  of  an  upper 
and  lower  part«— the  prothorax  and  tmtepectus. 

L  Prothorax^. — ^The  upper  part  of  the  manitrunk  in 
tke  Cdeopteroy  Orihoptera^  and  Hemiptera^  is  by  far  the 
most  ccHispicuous  part  of  the  trunk,  but  in  the  other  Or- 
ders it  is  less  so.    With  respect  to  it,  insects  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — ^those  that  have  and  those  that 
have  not  a  prothorax*     In  the  Coleoptera  Order  it  is  re- 
markable both  for  size  and  variations  in  its  shape  and 
sculpture.     In  the  Orthoptera^  though  less  various,  it 
is  almost  equally  conspicuous,  espepially  in  Blatta*     In 
the  Hamopierous  section  of  the  HemipterOy  in  many  ge- 
nera it  has  become  extremely  short;  while  in  the  Hele- 
ropterom  section  its  dimensions  are  not  much  reduced. 
In  the  majority  of  the  Neuroptera,  likewise,  it  is  compa- 
ratively large;  in  the  Ldbelhdina  much  shorter,  and  in 
the  Trichapiera  and  Lepidoptera  nearly  evanescent  ^. — 
In  the  Hymenoptera  and  Dipteroy  with  very  tew  excep- 
tions, the  thoracic  shield  altogether  disappears,  at  least 
if  I  am  correct  in  an  idea,  which  I  shall  hereafter  explain, 
that  the  coUar  usually  r^arded  as  the  analogue  of  the 
proihorax^  is  really  a  part  of  the  aUtrunk.     In  these  last 
Orders,  diough  there  is  no  true  prothorax^  the  mani- 
trunk still  remains  under  the  form  of  an  antepectus^ 
bearing  the  fore-legs,  and  containing  the  muscles  that 
move  them. 

The  prothorax  of  insects  may  in  general  be  considered 

*  Plate  VIII.  a. 

^  If  the  head  of  any  individual  of  these  two  Orders  be  carefully 
taken  off,  it  will  be  found  that  above  there  is  a  very  short  piece  repre- 
senting the  j)t'olboraje,  and  quite  unlike  the  collar  of  Hymcrioptera, 
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Mrith  respect  to  its  patis,  margin^  appendages^  shape^ 
sculpttirey  clothings  and  proportions. 

1.  The  prothoraxy  regarded  as  a  whole,  distinct  from 
the  antepectus  or  fi>re*breast,  consists  commonly  of  Ado 
pieces — the  shield^  or  upper  part  *,  and  the  ora^  or  under 
part  **.  In  the  shield  you  are  to  observe  its  apex^^  base^^ 
sides ^ J  limb ^ J  and  disk^.  The  apex  is  the  part  next  the 
head;  the  base  that  next  the  abdomen:  the  limb  the  or- 
cumferencey  and  the  disk  the  central  part  In  many  Ot' 
thoptera  and  Heteropterous  Hemipteroj  the  shield  ap- 
pears further  to  consist  of  two  pieces,  an  anterior  and 
posterior  one.  The  ora  is  a  continuation  of  the  shield 
below  the  lateral  margin,  turned  downwards  and  in- 
wards towards  the  fore-breast  and  the  legs,  but  separated 
from  the  former  in  most  cases  by  a  suture,  as  in  Cara- 
bus  L. ;  and  in  others  merely  by  an  impressed  line,  as  in 
Blaps  F. ;  but  in  Curculio  and  Cerambyx  L.,  &c  there  is 
no  oro,  the  shield  being  without  a  lateral  margin,  and 
forming  one  piece  with  the  antepectus.  The  part  we  are 
now  considering  varies  in  different  genera.  Sometimes 
it  is  very  narrow,  as  in  Scarites ;  at  others  very  broad,  as 
in  Buprestisy  Nepa,  &c.  In  Lampyris,  except  L.  italica, 
and  affinities,  it  projects  posteriorly  into  a  lobe  or  tooth, 
which  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  ora,  and 
becomes  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  that  receives  the 
head;  and  in  Dermestes  this  part  is  excavated  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  one  which  admits  the  antennae  and 
arms  when  folded  for  repose. 

2*  The  margin  of  the  prothorax  is  a  ridge,  either  de- 

»  Plate  YIII.  Fig.  1.  «»  Ibid.  Fig.  3.  a\ 

«  Ibid.  Fig.  1,  10.  a.  ««  Ibid.  b. 

•  Ibid.  c.  '  Ibid.  h.  «  Ibid.  «. 
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fining  its  sides  or  whole  circumference.  In  many  cases 
this  margin  is  broad  and  dilated,  but  in  others  it  is  merely 
a  thread  or  bead  that  separates  the  shield  from  the  ora» 
Though  generally  terminating  the  upper  surface,  it  some- 
times, as  in  Staphylinus^  dips  below  it  In  many  insects, 
however,  as  I  just  observed,  the  thoracic  shield  has  no 
lateral  margin  whatever. 

S.  Various  and  singular  are  the  appendages  with  which 
Htk'^protJiorax  of  numerous  insects  is  furnished.  Many  of 
these  are  sexual  distinctions,  and  have  been  before  de- 
scribed to  you*;  but  there  are  others  common  to  both 
sexes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  I  shall  notice. — 
Some  are  distinguished  by  a  long  horn  which  overhangs 
the  head,  as  Membracis  ctdtrata^  ensata^  &c.  ^;  in  others 
it  stands  upright,  as  in  Centrotus  spinosus^;  C  Tau^ 
rus  has  a  pair  of  thoracic  hqms  like  those  of  a  bull, 
only  dorsal^;  in  Ledra  aurita  they  are  flat,  and  repre- 
sent ears  *;  in  some  species  of  Tingis  ( T.  Echii^  Pyri^  &c.) 
a  kind  of  reticulated  hood,  resembling  lace,  is  elevated 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  prothoraxy  which  receives 
and  shelters  the  head  ^.  In  Centrotus  glcbularis  and  cla- 
vatus  F.,  especially  the  former,  the  part  in  question  is  armed 
by  a  most  singular  and  wonderiul  apparatus  of  balls  and 
spines, — ^in  one  case  standing  erect  ^,  and  in  the  other  be- 
ing horizontal  \ — which  gives  these  animals  a  most  extra- 
ordinary appearance.  In  many  of  the  species  here  quoted 


*  Sec  above,  p.  327—. 

*>  Coqiiehert  JUttstr.  Ic.  ii.  t,  xviii./.  2,  4. 

«•  Stoli  Cigaleg  t.  xji,f.  116.  «»  TbitL  t.  xL/.  53, 

•  Plate  11,  Fig.  4.  f  Plate  XIll.  Fig.  18.  a. 
H  Stoll  Cigaleg  t  xxyiii./.  163. 

^  I6id,  t,  xxi./.  115.    Coquebert  lUusL  Ic,  ii.  t,  xviii./.  5. 
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tbe  proihorax  is  producted  posterioriy  into  a  long  scu- 
tellifixrm  horiaontal  ham^  wiudk  more  or  less  covers  die 
wings  and  abdomen;  a  circamstance  wfaxdi  also  disliD* 
guishes  tbe  genus  Actydium  F.  {Tetrix  Latx.).    This 
horn  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  regarded  by  Limii 
and  Fabriciiis  as  a  real  saUeUum^  and  sometimes  only  as 
a  process  of  the  prothorax :  but  that  it  is  merely  die 
latter  will  be  evident  to  you,  if  you  examine  carefully 
any  insect  fiimished  with  this  af^iendage;  for  if  you  re- 
move that  party  you  will  discover  the  true  scutellnm  and 
other  parts  of  the  trunk  concealed  beneath  it.  Averyre- 
maricaUe  prothoradc  appendage  is  exhibited  by  some 
ipedes  of  Mantis.    In  general  die  part  we  are  treating 
of  in  this  tiibe  is  very  slender;  but  in  M.strumaria,goiir' 
gyloides,  &c^  it  appears  dilated  to  a  vast  widdi,  and  as- 
sumes, either  partially  cr  generally,  a  subrhomboidal 
form ;  but  if  it  is  more  dosely  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  form  ol^protAoraa  is  really  similar  tothatof 
the  rest  of  the  tribe,  but  that  this  part  is  fiimished  on 
each  side,  either  on  its  whole  lengdi  or  anteriorly,  with  a 
huge  membranous  flat  subtriangular  appendage  resem* 
bling  parchments  Perhaps  this  kind  ofsail  may  be  uaefol 
to  theanimal  in  flight.   In  Prionus coriarius  &c  its  sides 
are  armed  with  teedi,  and  in  mnxijLaimuefCerambyces^  and 
odi^  Capricorn  beetles,  and  often  in  various  bugs  (Pen- 
tatoma  Latr.)  widi  sharp  fixed  spines.    But  the  prdho- 
rax  has  mcfveable  as  well  as  Jixed  appendages;  of  this 
kind  are  those  spines  {umbones\  whose  base  is  a  spheri- 
cal boss  moving  in  an  acetabulum  of  tbe  thoracic  shield 
of  the  Capricorn  subgenus  Macrqpus  Thunb*   If  I  might 

»  Stoll  Spectres  f,  \lf,  42.  f,  xii./  45.  /.  xvi./.  58,  59. 
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hazard  a  conjecture,  I  sfaouid  say  diat  these  organs  were 
given  to  this  animal  by  an  all-provident  Creator,  to'en- 
able  it  to  push  itself  forward,  when  in  the  heart  of  some 
tree  it  emerges  fiom  the  pupa,  that  it  may  escape  from 
its  confinement  Another  kii^  of  moveable  appendages 
are  attached  to  the  thorax  of  Lqridoptera,  usually  in  the 
formof  a  piur  of  concavo-convex  scales  covered  exter^- 
nally  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  K  M«  Chabrier,  who  examined 
these  scales  in  recent  insects,  describes  them  as  vesicles, 
which  appeared  to  him  fiill  of  a  liquid  and  of  air,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  alternately  inflated  and  rendered  flaccid ; 
he  regards  them  as  accessories  to  a  pair  of  spiracles, 
which  he  looks  upon  as  vocal  \  opening  into  the  mani- 
trunk  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  arms.  These  or- 
gans are  quite  distinct'  from  the  teguUe  that  cover  the 
base  of  the  primary  wings  of  insects  of  this  Order  %  and 
are  what,  borrowing  a  term  froxxi  Moufifet^,  I  have  called 
in  die  table  patagia^  or  tippets.  Under  this  head  I  may 
include  the  caruncles  at  the  anterior  angles  of  the  prO' 
thorax  of  a  genus  of  beetles  with  soft  elytra,  named  by 
Fabricius  Malackius.  When  pressed,  says  De  Geer 
of  these  insects,  a  red  inflated  soft  vesicle,  of  an  irregu- 
lar shape,  and  consis^g  of  three  lobes,  emerges  from 
the  thorax  and  from  each  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  ^Aiich  re-enters  the  body  when  the  pressure  is 
removed  *•  M.  Latreille  seems  to  think  that  these  vesi- 
cles have  some  analogy  with  the  poisers  of  Diptera  and 

*  Plate  IX.  Fig.  4. 

*•  Swr  le  Vol  des  Im,  c.  vii.  374.  t»  Kviii./.  9.  i  i. 

"-  Plate  IX.  Fig.  5.  ^  Theatr,  Iw.  98. 

^  De  Gecr  iv.  74. 
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the  pectens  of  scorpions ;  and  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  respiration  *• 

4.  We  are  next  to  say  something  upon  the  shape  of 
the  prothorax.     The  forms  of  the  thoracic  shield,  espe- 
cially in  the  Coleopteroy  are  so  various,  that  it  would  be 
endless  to  aim  at  particularizing  all ;  but  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.     The  pro- 
thorax  of  MoluriSf  a  darkling-beetle,  approaches  the 
nearest  of  that  of  any  insect  to  a  spherical  form,  from  its 
remarkable  convexity;  in  the  wheel-bug  {Beduxnus  ser- 
ratus)  it  is  compressed,  and  longitudinally  elevated  into 
a  semicircular  serrated  crest :  it  is  created,  also,  in  many 
jLocmtiB  and  Acridce^  in  some  having  two  parallel  ridges; 
but,  generally  speaking,  its  surface  is  more  depressed. 
In  Necrodes  it  is  nearly  circular,  in  Blatta  petiveriana 
semicircular,  in  Nilion  and  some  Coccinellidte  crescent- 
shaped,  in  Carabus  obcordate^  in  Canthans  and  Sagra 
approaching  to  a  square,  in  Languria  to  a  parallelogram ; 
in  many  CimicidcB^  Belostomcu,  &c.,  it  is  triangular,  with 
the  vertex  truncated;  it  is  trapezoidal  in  EUUer^  in  Ateu^ 
ckus  rather  pentagonal,  and  exhibiting  an  approach  to 
six  angles  in  some  other  beetles*':  but  the  prothorax 
most  singular  in  form  is  that  of  some  species  of  M.  La- 
treille's  genus  Hekeus  %  as  H.  perforatusj  Browniij  &c. : 
in  these  its  anterior  angles  are  producted,  and  curving 
inwards,  lap  at  the  end  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  circular  orifice  for  the  head,  which  otherwise  would  be 

*  OrgaTutation  Exterieure  det  Ins,  177* 

^  A  subgenus,  related  to  Ijebia  {Hexag<nua  K.  MS.)  and  some  Ok 
rniMiB,  are  so  circumstanced. 
'*  Regne  Afumalm,  L  xiii./.  6. 
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quite  covered  by  the  shield.  Thus  the  upper  portion  of 
the  eyes  can  see  objects  above,  as  well  as  their  lower  por- 
tion those  below.  I  might  enumerate  many  other  forms, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
variations  of  this  part. 

5.  The  prothorcLx  is  equally  various  in  its  sctdpttcre ; 
but  since  in  the  Orismological  table  almost  every  instance 
of  it  has  its  place,  I  shall  here  only  notice  it  as  far  as  it 
is  common  to  the  whole  tribes,  genera,  or  subgenera. 
The  Scaralkeid/e  of  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  are  distin- 
guished by  a  small  excavation  on  each  side  of  this  part, 
which,  as  has  been  before  remarked  *,  furnishes  an  ele- 
vated base  for  an  internal  process,  with  which  the  ante- 
rior coxcB  ginglymate.  In  Onitis  and  Pharueus,  to  these 
excavations  are  superadded  a  pair  impressed  in  the  base 
of  the  profkoraXf  just  above  the  scutellum ;  in  Carabus  L. 
a  longitudinal  channel  divides  the  thoracic  shield  into 
two  equal  portions ;  and  many  genera  of  that  great  tribe 
have  in  addition,  at  the  base  on  each  side,  one  or  two 
excavations  or  short  furrows.  Elophoms  F.  has  on  this 
part  several  longitudinal  channels,  alternately  straight 
and  undulated.  Generally  speaking,  in  Carabus  L.  the 
prothorax  has  no  impressed  points ;  but  in  one  or  two  sub- 
genera of  HarpalicLe  {Chhenia  &c.)  it  is  thickly  covered 
with  them.  In  numbers  of  Locusta  Leach,  the  part  we 
are  considering  is  what  Linne  terms  cruciate^  being  di- 
vided into  four  longitudinal  portions  by  three  elevated 
lines,  the  intermediate  one  being  straight,  and  the  late- 
ral ones  diverging  from  it  both  at  their  base  and  apex,  so 
as  to  form  a  sinus  or  angle*'.     In  certain  Acrida  K. 

•  See  above,  p.  ;i98.  *  Plate  XUI.  Fig.  17. 
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{LocusUi  F.)  there  are  only  two  of  these  lines  or  ridges, 
but  notched  or  toothed;  and  in  some  of  the  genus  first 
named  only  one  ^;  in  Locusta  Dux  and  affinities  thepro- 
thorax  has  several  transverse  channels  or  rather  folds  ^ 
with  corresponding  ridges  on  its  internal  surface. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  clothing  otiheprothoraXj  I  have 
not  much  to  say :  in  Coleopterous  insects  this  part  is  com- 
monly naked;  but  in  some  genera^  as  Byrrhusj  Anthrenus, 
Dermestes^  and  Buaay  weevils  (Chtretdio  L.)  it  is  partially 
or  totally  covered  with  liairs  or  scales.  In  the  cyther  tho- 
racic Orders  it  is  usually  naked,  but  in  some  Neuropteroy 
the  MtfrmeUoHtna^  &c.,  it  is  hairy;  and  in  iheLibelluUna 
it  is  fringed  posytericnrly  with  hairs. 

?•  As  to  its  relative  proportions^  iheprothorax  is  some- 
times rather  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  trunk  and  the 
head)  as  in  Onitis^Pasimachus,  &c.;  it  isconsiderably  nar- 
rower in  CoUjfuris  and  Odacantha ;  and  of  the  same  width 
in  those  Scaritida  with  striated  elytra^.  Again*  it  is 
sometimes  of  the  same  width  with  the  elytra,  but  wider 
than  the  head,  as  in  Hydrophilus^  Ih/tiscus^  &c.;  in  some 
instances  it  is  of  the  same  width  with  the  head,  and  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra,  fcnr  instaiK^  in  Anthia  and  Bra- 
chinus*  In  most  Cokoptera  it  is  longer  than  the  head 
and  shorter  than  the  elytra;  but  in  Manticora^  the  vesi- 
catory beetles,  &c.,  it  is  shorter  than  dther.  In  Gmma 
longicoUis  "^y  it  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  dytra ;  in  many 
Staphyliniday  Atractocerus^  &c.,  loiter;  in  Phanaus  car- 
ntfexj  bellicosuSf  &c.,  it  is  longer  than  the  elytra  and  the 
rest  of  the  body.     With  regard  to  itself,  it  is  sometimes 

^  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  10.  ^  Ibid. 

*  Linfi.  Trant.  vi.  t.  xxi  /.  lOv  ^  Ibui.f.  8. 
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Tery  wide  in  proportion  to  its  length — JDytiscus,  HeUeus; 
at  others  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  width — CoUiuris^ 
Brentusy  Mantis^  &c.  In  Flata^  and  many  other  Ho- 
mopterous  HemipterOy  it  is  extremely  short;  extremely 
long  in  Gnoma:  in  Sagra  and  Donacia  its  width  about 
equals  its  length ;  in  Elater^  Djfiiscusj  and  many  Hete- 
ropterous  Hemiptera^  it  is  narrowest  before;  in  LangU" 
ria  it  is  every  where  of  equal  width ;  in  Anthioj  Carabusy 
&C,  it  is  widest  before ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  Scarabteid^e 
MacLeay  it  is  usually  widest  in  the  middle. 

iL  AfUepecius^, — The  antepecius,  as  was  before  ob- 
served^, in  some  tribes  forms  one  piece,  without  any 
kind  of  separation,  with  the  prothorax ;  but  very  often 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  Carabus  L.  it  occupies  almost 
the  whole  under-side  of  the  manitrunk ;  but  in  Elaterj 
in  which  the  ora  is  very  wide^  the  aiUepectus  is  merely 
the  middle  porticm  of  that  part  In  Carabus  F.  &a  be- 
tween the  ora  and  the  base  of  the  arms  is  a  convex  tri- 
angular piece,  distinguished  from  the  rest  <^  the  on/^- 
pectus  by  a  spurious  suture ;  and  'uiPentatama  and  othar 
Hetercq>terous  Hemiptera  a  similar  piece  is  observable, 
which  terminates  in  a  convex  bilobed  subtriangulat* 
sheath,  receiving  the  base  of  the  davicle  ^.  This  piece 
seems  a  prop  to  that  part,  and  analogous  to  the  scapula 
of  the  7Hedipectus  and  parapkura  of  the  postpeotus*  I 
shall  say  no  more  upon  the  untq^chtSj  as  it  is  sekiom 
remarkable.  In  the  mole^cricket,  however,  one  peculia- 
rity distinguishes  it:  it  is  in  this  of  an  elastic  leathery 

»  Plate  VIII.  A.  *»  See  above,  p.  536. 

«  Something  of  the  kind  is  o!)3ehrable  at  the  base  of  the  other 
legi  in  this  tribe. 
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substance,  while  the  prostemutfi  is  hard,  resembling  a 
bone.  In  other  instances  these  parts  are  both  of  the 
same  substance. 

1.   The  sternum  or  breast-bone  of  insects  consists 
mostly  of  three  distinct  pieces ;  in  this  resembling  the 
human  steniumi  which  is  described  by  anatomists   as 
composed  originally  of  three  bones  *.     Each  of  these 
pieces  is  appropriated  to  a  pair  of  1^,  and  each  of  them 
at  times  has  been  called  the  sternum :  thus  in  Elaler  the 
prostemumj  in  the  Cetoniadce  the  mesostemumy  and  in  JEfy- 
drophilus  tlie  metastemumy  have  been  distinguished  by  this 
name.   Our  business  is  now  with  the  first  of  these  pieces, 
the  sternum  of  the  antepectus  or  prostemum^i  this  is  the 
middle  longitudinal  ridge  otxh^fore-^easty  which  passes 
between  the  arms,  when  elevated,  extended,  or  otherwise 
remarkable.    It  is  most  important  in  the  Coleqptera  Or- 
der, to  which  my  remarks  upon  it  will  be  chiefly  c(»i- 
fined.     In  these  it  is  sometimes  an  elevation^  and  some^ 
times  a  horizontal  process  of  the  fore-breast.     If  you 
examine  the  great  Hydrophilus  {H.  piceus\  at  first  you 
will  think  that  there  is  only  a  single  sternum  commcm  to 
all  the  legs;  but  if  you  look  more  closely,  you  will  per- 
ceive between  the  head  and  the  arms  a  triangular  vertical 
process,  with  a  longitudinal  cavity  on  its  posterior  face, 
which  receives  the  point  of  the  mesostemum  that  passes 
between  the  arms^:  this  vertical  piece  is  the  real  pro- 
sternum^  and  not  the  other,  which  really  belongs  to  the 
alitrunk.     In  this  case  the  elevation  of  the  prostemum  is 
be/ore  the  arms;  in  others  it  is  between  them,  as  you 

*  Monro  On  the  Bonet,  160.  >•  Plate  VIII.  (T. 

''  Ibid.  Fio.  7.  d\ 
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may  see  in  a  Chinese  chafer  {Mimela  K.\  which  imi^ 
tates  ihe  escternal  appearand  of  a  quite  different  tribe* ; 
in  others  again  it  is  behind  them,  as  in  most  of  the  Lamel* 
licom  beetles.  In  the  common  dung-chafer  (Geotrupes 
stercorarius\  it  is  a  hairy  process,  which,  when  the  head 
is  .bent  downwards,  is  received  by  a  deep  cavity  of  the 
metostemum.  The  Dynastida:  MacLeay  may  always 
l>e  known  by  a  columnar  prosternum  rising  vertically  be- 
tween the  arms  and  the  medipectus.  Lastly,  in  other 
tribes  there  is  a  prostemal  elevation  both  before  and  be^ 
hind  the  arms,  as  in  Cerambyx  ikaracicusj  dimidieUuSj  and 
affinities.  ^Of  the  second  description,  those  that  have  a 
less  elevated  horizontal  prottemum^  the  point  in  most  is 
to  the  anm^  but  in  some  to  tlie  head :  thus  in  Carabus  L« 
it  is  generally  a  subspathulate  flat  piece,  the  point  of 
which  slides  over  the  mesasterTmrn^  or  covers  it ;  but  in 
Harpalus  megacephalus  Latr.  ^,  one  of  this  tribe,  though 
similarly  shaped,  its  point  is  to  the  head.  These  hori- 
zontal prostema  vary  in  their  termination.  In  that  of 
Carabus  L.  the  apex  is  obtuse ;  in  that  of  Elaier^  above 
described  ^,  and  Dyiiscus  it  is  acute  ^  in  Prionus  lineatus^ 
Spethcii  K.,  &c*,  it  is  bilobed;  and  in  Buprestis  'variabilis^ 
attenuate^  &a,  obsoletely  trilobed.  With  regard  to  the 
other  Orders  no  striking  features  of  this  part  are  observ- 
able, except  in  some  Orthopiera.  In  Acrida  viridissima 
K.  (Locusta  F.)  it  is  represented  by  two  long  filiform  ver^ 
tical  processes ;  and  in  Locusta  Leach  by  a  single  coni- 
cal horn  ^,  mistaken  by  Lichtenstein  for  a  process  of  the 

*  Kirby  in  Lmn,  Tram,  xiv,  /.  iii./.  4.  i. 

^  It  IB  doubtful  whether  M.  Ltftreille*!  HarpaUu  megacepkalui  it 
•ynonymcNU  with  Carohm  megacephaltu  Fab.  Comp.  Gen.  Cnut  ei 
In$.  t.  206.  with  SyH,  Eleuth.  I  187.  95. 

«  Vol.  II.  p.  317—.  ^  Plate  VIII.  Fio.  11.6. 

VOL.  III.  2  N 
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throat  K  In  one  instance,  GryUotalpa^  this  part  is  a  long 
piece  between  the  arms,  shaped  like  the  human  thigh* 
bone  or  tibia^  being  more  slender  in  the  middle  and 
widest  at  the  ends,  and  which  is  of  a  much  harder  sub- 
stance than  the  rest  of  the  antepectusj  and  forms  the 
lower  termination  of  a  singular  machine  which  will  be- 
fore long  be  noticed.  In  many  bugs  {Cimicida)^  instead 
of  being  elevated,  the  three  portions  of  the  sUmum  ari 
hollowed  out  into  a  longitudinal  groove,  in  which  the 
promuscis  when  unemployed  reposes. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  appendages  of 
the  manitrunk,  are  the  brachia  or  arms.  I  shall  nol^ 
however,  enter  into  the  full  consideration  of  these^  as  diey 
consist  numerically  of  the  same  parts,  till  I  treat  of  die 
1^  in  general.  Here  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  assign 
my  reasons  for  calling  them  by  a  distinct  denomination. 
In  this  I  think  I  am  authorized,  not  only  by  the  example 
of  Linn^,  who  occasionally  found  it  necessary  to  do  this^ 
and  more  particularly  by  the  ancient  notion  that  this 
pair  of  organs  in  insects  were  not  to  be  reckoned  as  U^j 
but  likewise  from  their  different  position  and  functions. 
They  are  so  inserted  in  the  arUepectus  as  to  point  towards 
the  hectd^  whereas  the  other  two  pair  point  to  the  anus. 
With  regard  to  their  Junctions^  besides  being  ambulO' 
torjfy  and  supporting  the  manitrunk  in  walkings  they  are 
applied  to  many  other  purposes  independent  of  that  oC> 
fice, — ^thus  they  are  eminently  the  scansory  or  dimbing 
legs  in  almost  all  insects ;  in  most  Carabi  L.,  by  means 


»  lAnn.  Tram.  iv.  53.  ^  Syst.  Nat.  L  Cancer.  Sooipio. 

*  Moses,  when  he  describe  sinsects  as  going  upon  four  Itg^  evi- 
dently connders  the  anterior  pair  as  airm$;  Bochart  does  the  same. 
LevU.  xi.  20—.     Hicroxoic,  ii.  497. 
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of  the  notch  and  calcar  ^,  they  are  prehensory  legs ;  in 
Scarites  belonging  to  that  tribe,  the  Lamellicorn  beetles, 
and  the  mole-cricket,  they  are  fossorious  legs,  or  proper 
for  digging^;  in  Mantis^  Nepa^  and  some  Diptera^  they 
are  raptoriousy  or  fitted  to  seize  and  dispatch  their  prey  ^ : 
they  are  used  also  by  many  insects  to  clean  their  head, 
eyes,  and  antennae,  &c«  For  many  of  thi^e  purposes 
they  cannot  be  fit  without  a  structure  different  fi^m  that 
of  the  other  l^s,  which  renders  it  a  matter  of  as  great 
convenience  in  descriptions  to  speak  of  them  and  their 
parts  under  different  names  from  those  of  the  legs,  as  it 
is  of  the  arms  of  man ;  on  this  account  it  is  that  I  propose 
to  give  to  the  fore-leg  and  its  part  the  names  by  which 
the  analogous  parts,  or  what  are  so  esteemed,  in  the  hu- 
man species  are  distinguished;— when  spoken  of  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  legs,  they  may  still  be  called  tlie  fore- 
legs. 

*  *  AlUruncus.  The  alltrunk  is  the  posterior  segment 
of  the  trunk,  which  below  bears  the  four  true  legs,  and 
above  the  organs  for  flight  or  their  representatives.  In 
treating  of  this  part  we  may  consider  its  insertion  or  ar- 
tiadationj  its  shape^  composition^  substance^  motions^  and 
organs. 

i.  With  regard  to  its  insertion^  or  articulation  with  the 
manitrunk  and  abdomen,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is 
attached  to  both  by  its  whole  circumference  by  means  of 
ligament;  in  the  Coleoptera^  (h*thopteray  and  Heteropte- 
rous  Hemiptera  being  received  by  the  posterior  cavity  of 
the  prothorax^  the  shield  of  which  in  these  Orders,  espe- 

•  Plate  XXVIL  Fio.  31.  ^  Plate  XV.  Fio.  6,  6. 
«  Samouelle  /.  v.  /.  4. 
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cially  the  last,  almost  covers  and  conceals  it;  but  in  the 
remaining  ones  it  is  merely  suspended  to  it.  In  the 
former  also,  especially  in  the  Cdeopteray  it  seems  more 
separate  and  distinct  from  the*  manitrunk  than  from 
the  abdomen,  and  more  independent  of  its  motions 
than  of  those  of  the  latter  part :  but  in  the  Hymeruh 
ptera  and  Diptera  its  greatest  separation  b  from  the 
abdomen  in  both  respects.  In  many  insects,  as  in  the 
Lamellicorn  beetles,  the  mole-cricket,  &c.,  the  mani" 
trunk  terminates  posteriorly,  drawing  a  line  fit>m  the 
base  of  the  prothorcuc  to  the  antepectusj  in  an  oblique 
section;  in  other  tribes,  as  in  the  Cerambyx  L.,  the 
Predaceous  beetles,  &c.,  the  section  here  is  qfien  vertical, 
but  in  the  alitrunk  the  anterior  one  is  always  yetti^ 
cal,  while  the  posterior,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the 
abdomen,  in  the  Orders  with  an  ample  thoracic  shield,  is 
oblique,  so  that  the  pectoral  portion  is  more  ample  than 
the  dorsaL 

ii.  As  to  its  composition^  the  alitrunk  is  usually  much 
more  complex  than  the  manitrunk ;  for,  besides  the  in- 
struments of  motion,  it  consists  of  numerous  pieces.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  two  greater  segments,  the 
first  bearing  he  elytra,  or  the  primary  wings,  and  the 
intermediate  1^ ;  and  the  second,  the  secondary  wings 
and  the  hind  legs. 

1.  Collare  *.  The  first  segment  of  the  alitrunk  is  the 
middle  piece  of  the  whole  trunk,  and  therefore,  when 
spoken  of  per  scy  may  be  called  the  meditruncus.  It 
consists  primarily  of  an  upper  and  lower  part,  which 
in  the  table  are  denominated  the  mesothorax  and  the 

•  Plate  IX.  g . 
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medqfecius.     The  first  piece  in  the  fonner  thit  requires 
Botice  is  the  collar*     I  formerly  rq^rded  this  piece^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hymenopteroy  Diptera^  and  one 
tribe  of  the  NeuropterOy  as  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
thorax  in  the  other  Orders,  and  this  opinion  seems  at  this 
time  very  generally  adopted,  but  subsequent  observa- 
tions have  caused  me  to  entertain  considerable  doubts 
of  its  correctness.     Many  other  Entomologists  have 
thought  it  improper  to  distinguish  these  parts  by  the 
same  name*.     Much,  however,  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  this  question,  and  I  shall  now  lay  before  you  the 
■principal  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  in  defence  of 
.each  opinion,  beginning  with  those  that  seem  to  prove 
that  the  collar  is  the  analogue  of  the  prothorax*     First, 
then,  the  collar,  like  the  prothorax^  is  placed  precisely 
.  over  the  antepectusj  and  being  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, on  that  account  seems  entitled  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion ;  especially  as  in  some  genera,  for  instance  Ckloriofi 
F.,  it  assumes  the  very  semblance  and  magnitude,  of  a 
thoracic  shield,  and  is  separated  from  the  mesothorax  by 
a  considerable  incisure.    Again,  in  some  cases  that  have 
fidlen  under  my  own  observation,  the  collar  is  endued 
with  some  degree  of  motion  distinct  from  that  of  the 
.  alitrunk,  since  in  Pompilus  and  Cktysis  the  animal  can 
make  the  former  slide  over  the  latter  in  a  small  degree. 
A  third  and  last  argument  is,  that  no  prophragm  is 
formed  from  the  collar :  insects  that  have  a  thoracic  shield 
are  generally  distinguished  by  having  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  dorsolum  deflexed  so  as  to  form  a  septum^  called  in 

■  Latreille  OrgamxaHm  &c.»  199.    Chabrier  Sur  le  Vol  de*  Int. 
c.  i.  412.  c.  iv.  54,  &c. 
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the  table  the  propkragmj  which  enters  the  chest  and  se- 
parates the  cavity  of  the  mesothorax  from  that  of  the  pro^ 
thorax;  now  \n  Hymenoptera  this  septum  is  a  process 
of  the  piece  behind  the  collar,  and  excludes  it  from 
having  any  share  in  that  cavity.  These  arguments  at 
first  sight  seem  to  prove  satisfnotorily  the  identity  of  the 
collar  and  prothorax.  But  audi  alteram  partem^  and  I 
think  you  will  allow  that  the  scale  containing  the  claims 
of  the  collar  to  be  considered  as  a  piece  sui  generisj  dips 
much  the  lowest  And,  first,  I  must  observe,  that 
though  in  Hymenoptera  the  collar  seems  to  replace  the 
prothorax  by  its  situation,  yet  it  is  in  feet  a  part  of  the 
alitrunk ;  for,  if  the  manitrunk  be  separated  from  the  lat* 
ter,  the  collar  remains,  in  most  cases,  attached  to  it  % 
while  theantepectus  and  arm,  with  the  ligament  that  covers 
its  cavity  above,  the  real  representative  of  the  prothorax, 
are  easily  removed,  and  this  in  recent  individuals:  as  a 
further  proof  of  this,  I  must  request  you  will  exanaine  a 
peuter  MutiUa;  you  will  see  that  in  this  the  coUar  is 
not  separated  from  the  alitrunk  in  any  respect,  but  forms 
one  piece  with  it,  while  the  antepectus  is  distinct  and 
capable  of  separate  motion :  furtlier,  the  action  of  the 
collar  is  upon  the  alitrunk,  it  being  of  essential  import- 
ance in  fli^t,  whereas  the  prothorax  is  of  no  other  ira- 
portance  than  as  a  counterpoise  to  tliat  part^  A  further 
argume^t  to  prove  the  distinction  of  these  parts  may  be 
drawn  from  the  case  of  Xylocopa^  a  kind  of  bee.  In  this 
genus  the  collar  forms  a  complete  annultis  or  segment  of 

*  In  Chlorion,  Ammophiia,  &c.,  this  part  separates  more  readil/ 
from  the  alitrunk. 

•  «  » 

^  Chabrier  Sur  le  Fol  des  Int.  c.  i.  413^.  c.  iv.  54.    This  author 
seems  to  regard  the  collar  as  something  peculi4r  to  Htpnenoptrra, 
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.the  body:  now,  if  it  really  represented  the  prothorax, 
the  under  side  of  the  segment,  as  in  those  Coleoptera  in 
which  no  suture  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  manitrunk*,  should  represent  the  antepecftis^  and 
have  the  arms  inserted  in  it;  but  in  the  case  before 
us  there  is  a  distinct  antepectus  bearing  the  arms  received 
by  the  socket  formed  by  this  annulus.     But  the  most 
powerful  argument  is  the  fact  that  some  insects  have 
both  the  prothorcuc  and  collar^  a  circumstance  that  com- 
pletely does  away  every  idea  of  their  identity*     If  you 
examine  the  common  hornet  {Vespa  Crabro),  or  any 
saw«»£y  {Tenthredo  L.),  you  will  find,  as  was  before  inti- 
mated, that  the  real  covering  of  the  cavity  of  the  mani- 
trunk  is  a  ligamentous  membrane,  which  properly  re* 
presents  the  prothorax.    In  another  genus  of  the  same 
order  {Xiphydria  Latr«),  the  sides  of  the  antepectus  turn 
upwards  and  nearly  form  a  homy  covering  distinct  from 
the  collar^,  the  ligamentous  part  being  reduced  to  a 
very  narrow  line,  and  in  Fcenus  the  dorsal  fissure  is  quite 
filled  up,  so  that  in  this  the  manitrunk  is  perfectly  di^ 
stinct,  and  exhibits  both  prothorcuc  and  antepectus  of  the 
usual  substance.  In  Nomada  likewise,  N.  Goodeniana  K« 
was  the  species  I  examined,  there  is  a  short  minute  j?ra- 
thorax  besides  the  collar.   Next  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Diptera ;  if  you  examine  the  common  crane-fly 
{Tiptda  oleracea\  you  will  find,  first,  a  regular  short 
prothoraxy  to  which  the  antepectus^  with  the  arms,  is  at- 
tached ;  and  behind  this  also  is  a  short  collar  embracing 
the  alitrunk  anteriorly.     The  next  insects  that  I  shall 
mention,  as  exhibiting  both  prothorax  and  collar,  are  the 

•  Sec  above,  p.  536.  *  Piatf  IX.  Fio.  14. 
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lAbdbdifuu  These  are  generally  admitted  to  have  the 
former  of  these  parts*,  but  besides  this  they  have  also 
the  hitter,  which  is  the  most  ample  and  conspicuous 
piece  in  the  whole  trunk  ^;  intervening,  as  the  collar 
should  do,  between  theprotharax  and  those  parts  of  the 
trunk  to  which  the  wings  are  attached.  There  is  one 
circumstance  connected  with  the  subject  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  In  the  Hymenoptera^  usually  under 
a  lateral  process  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  collar,  is  a 
spiracle  or  respiratory  af^aratus ;  in  the  Diptera  there 
is  also  one,  though  not  covered  by  the  part  in  question, 
in  the  same  situation ;  now  this  you  will  find  predsely  so 
situated  widi  respect  to  the  second  piece  in  the  thorax 
of  Tiptda  (deraceaj  proving  that  this  piece  is  the  real  re- 
presentative of  the  collar.  Enough,  I  think,  has  been 
said  to  satisfy  you  that  I  have  not  changed  my  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  upon  slight  grounds.  Probably 
traces  of  the  part  in  question  might  be  detected  in  the 
thoracic  Orders  in  general,  in  connexion  with  some 
vocal  or  respiratory  organ  ^;  but  having  had  no  oppor- 

•  Plate  IX.  Fic.  6.  a.  »•  Ibid  Fig.  7.  ^. 

«  M.  Chabrier  ( Vol.  dts  Int.)  supposes  that  the  kummimg  of  huecU 
is  produced  by  the  exit  of  the  superfluous  air  from  their  thoracic 
spiracles,  &c.  •  in  Melokmtha  he  thinks  they  are  in  the  Mrto/Aonur  un- 
der the  wings  (c.  i.  457—.  Plats  XXII.  Fio.  13.  c.  f .  represents  tha 
operctdum  of  one  of  those  of  Dytiscus  margtnaiu):  in  the  Ifymeno' 
ptera,  in  the  metoihorax,  near  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  collar  (Ibid. 
459.  c.  lY.  50.);  and  in  the  Dipiera,  in  the  mriatAorax,  near  tha 
poiser  (c  i  457  )•  I  observed  myself  lately,  that  Eiopkilta  Icmv, 
if  held  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  when  it  hummed,  alter* 
iiately  opened  and  shut  this  spiracle.  The  wings  during  the  sound 
Vibrated  intensely.  The  hum  ceased  and  was  renewed,  as  they  ware 
restrained  from  this  motion  or  released  from  restraint ;  when  the 
wing  was  moved  towards  the  head,  a  different  sound  was  emitted  from 
that  produced  when  it  merely  vibrated. 
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ttmity^  by  an  extended  examination  of  Hving  subjects,  to 
verify  or  disprove  this  suspicion,  I  shall  merely  mention 
it,  and  conclude  this  head  by  observing,  that  the  collar 
varies  most  in  the  Hymenoptera  order,  and  that  its  most 
remarkable  form  is  in  Vespa,  CimbeXj  Dorylus^  &c.,  in 
which  it  bends  mto  an  ample  sinus  that  receives  the 
dorsolum  ^. 

2.  Dorsohim\     Where  there  is  no  apparent  collar, 
the  dorsdum  (dorslet)  is  ihejirst  piece  of  tlie  mesothorax^ 
and  where  there  is  one,  the  second;  it  bears  the  elytra 
or  other  primary  organs  of  flight     It  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent Orders,  particularly  with  respect  to  its  exposure. 
In  Coleopterous  insects  it  is  most  commonly,  but  not 
invariably^,  covered  entirely  by  the  shield  of  the  protho^ 
rax,  the  scuieUum  alone  being  visible;   as  it  is  also 
in  the  Orthoptera  (with  the  exception  of  Mantis  and 
PhasmOy  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  partially,  and  in  the 
latter  intirely  exposed),   and  the  Heteropterous,   and 
most  of  the  Homc^terous  section  of  the  Hemiptera, 
The  saitellum  is  likewise  covered  in  GerriSf  Hydrome^ 
truj  and  Velia^  and  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  alitrunk 
by  a  process  of  the  prothorax  in  Acrydium  F.,  Centra^ 
tu&i  &C.     But  in  the  remaining  Orders,  and  the  tribe 
of  Tettigonia  in  the  Homoptejpus  Hemipteroj  the  dor- 
solum  is  not  hidden  by  the  thoracic  shield.    It  is  usually 
less  elevated  than  the  sctdeUum;    in  NecrophoruSj  and 
some  other  beetles,  however,  the  latter  is  most  depressed. 
With  regard  to  its  substancfy  it  is  generally  not  so  hard 

•  Plate  IX.  Fig.  U.g.  ^  Platei  VIIL  IX.  f\ 

'  When  the  prothorax  is  separated  from  the  elytra  by  a  kind  of 

isthmus,  as  in  Scaritcty  Pauaiui,  &c.,  the  donoium  is  more  or  less 

uncovered. 
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and  rigid  as  the  scuteUum^  but  in  most  Cdeopiera  haider 
than  in  the  other  Orders  in  which  it  is  covered ;  in 
the  Hemiptera^  except  in  Tettigonia^  it  approaches  to 
membrane.  As  to  shape  and  other  circumstances,  it 
varies  hi  the  different  Orders.  In  the  beetle  tribes  it 
has  generally  a  sinus  taken  out  of  its  anterior  mazgiut 
and  it  approaches  more  or  less  to  a  trapezium ;  in  Blatta 
it  is  transverse  and  somewhat  arched ;  in  Gryllotaipa  it 
is  nearly  square,  and  distinguished  besides  on  each  side 
by  a  minute  aperture,  fitted  with  a  tense  membrane, 
which  perhaps  covers  a  respiratory  apparatus.  In  the 
locusts  it  is  more  or  less  triangular,  and  in  Mantis  and 
PJuwna  long  and  slender.  In  the  Hemiptera  the  donth 
him  appears  to  consist  of  several  pieces^  variously  cir* 
cumstanced,  separated  by  sutures^  correspondii^  with 
which  are  as  many  ridges  on  the  inside  of  the  crust  ^'' 
la  the  Ubeliulina  it  is  rhomboidal  ^;  in  Panorpa  nearly 
hexagonal ;  in  the  Ephemerina  it  is  ample  and  oblong; 
in  Sialis  fuid  the  Trkhoptera  this  part  is  represented  by 
three  subtriangular  pieces,  the  sadeUum  constituting  a 
fourth,  with  the  vertices  of  the  triangles  meeting  in  the 
centre  ^ ;  in  the  Lepidoptera  the  part  in  question  is  large, 
and  receives  the  scuteUum  into  its  posterior  sinus  ^.  The 
.Ifymenoptera  usually  exhibit  a  very  ample  dorsokan^ 
mostly  subtriangular  with  the  vertex  rounded  or  trun- 
patedy  and  pointing  in  some  {Vespa  L.)  to  the  head*, 
and  in  others  {Apis)  to  the  anus ;  in  th&Diptera^  except  in 
Tiptda,  the  parts  of  the  mesotkorax  are  not  separated  by 
any  suture,  but  only  indicated  by  impressed  lines  or  chan- 

»  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  16.  20.  i.  «»  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7.  i. 

^  Ibid.  Fig.  10.  t,  k\  *  Ibid.  Fig.  1. 1.  k\ 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  11.  i'. 
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nels ;  in  the  genus  last  mentionecl,  however,  the  dorso^ 
lum  is  distinct,  subrhomboidal,  and  received  by  an  angu- 
lar sdnns  of  the  scutellum^  which  last,  I  think,  is  not  the 
part  that  has  usually  he&\  regarded  as  entided  to  that 
denomination ;  for  this  opinion  I  sfliall  soon  assign  my 
reasons. 

3.  SctUdlumK     Some  writers  on  the  anatomy  rf  in- 
sects, looking,  it  should  seem,  only  at  the  Coleoptera  and 
Orthopterny  have  regarded  the  dorsolum  and  saUelbim  as 
fbrming  only  one  {nece^,  and  others  have  affirmed  that 
the  Lepidoptera  and  subsequent  Orders  have  no  sctUel^ 
lum^.     But  as  we  proceed  in  Considering  the  scutellum 
in  all  die  Orders,  we  shril  see  that  both  these  opinions 
are  founded  on  partial  views  dfthe  subject,  and  that  all 
winged  insects  have  a  sctdellum,  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked  out  or  separated  from  the  dorsolum.     In  the  Co^ 
leoptera  the  scuteUum  is  usually  the  visible^  mostly  trian- 
gidar,  piece  that  intervenes  between  the  elyti*a  at  their 
bose^,  and  which  terminates  the  dof^olum.  Some  Lamel- 
licom  beedes,  &c.  {Scarabaidce  MacLeay)  are  stated  not 
to  have  the  part  in  question  {exscuteUati):  but  diis  is  not 
strictly  Gorretct,  for  in  these  cases  the  5cti/tf^in  exists  as  the 
point  of  the  dorsolum  covered  by  the  prothoraxj  though 
k  does  not  intervene  between  the  elytra:  in  others  of 
this  tribe,  as  Cetania  chinensis^  bajula^  &c.,  it  separates 
these  organs  at  their  base,  though  it  is  covered  by  the 
posterior  lobe  of  the  prothoraa: :  in  Meloe  F.,  the  elytra 

»  Plates  VIII.  IX.  XXVIII.  k'.  *>  Audoin,  Chabrier,  &c. 

*^  Olivier.     He  seems  also  to  have  thought  that  neither  the  Or' 
thoptera  nor  Homopterous  Hcniiptera  have  this  part.     N,  Diet* 

<  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3.  U. 
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of  which  are  iiiiinoveable»  there  seems  really  to  be  no 
scuteUum.  (Senerally  speakings  as  was  lately  observed, 
but  not  always,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  dor$6lum  by 
being  more  elevated :  this  is  particularly  omspicuous  in 
the  genus  Elaterf  in  which  it  is  a  flat  plate  elevated 
from  the  dorsolum  by  a  pedicle;  in  Sagra  the  latter  part 
is  horizontal,  while  the  $cuteUum  is  vertical :  and  even  in 
eases  where  the  distinction  is  not  so  striking^  these  parts 
are  separated  either  by  a  line,  or  some  difference  in  their 
sculpture  and  substance.  In  this  Order  this  part  varies 
greatly,  and  often  in  the  same  tribe  or  genus,  both 
in  size  and  shape;  being  sometimes  very  large  %  and 
sometimes  very  minute;  sometimes  very  long^  and  some- 
times very  short;  sometimes  nearly  round,  at  others 
square;*  now  oval  or  ovate,  heart-shaped,  triangular, 
acuminate,  intire,  bifid,  &c.  In  the  Orihopiera^  thou^ 
less  conspicuous,  it  still  is  present  as  a  triangular  eleva- 
tion of  the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsolum, 
with  the  vertex  either  pointing  towards  the  head,  as  in 
BlaitOj  or  towards  the  taU,  as  in  Locusta  Leach  ^.  In 
the  Heteropterous  section  of  the  Hemiptera  (which,  in 
columns  of  Mandibulata  and  HausteUatOy  appear  to  bear 
the  same  reference  to  the  Ccleopteroy  that  the  Hymenth 
ptera  do  to  the  Dipteroj  and  the  Homopterous  Hem* 
ptera  to  the  Orthoptera^)  the  part  we  are  considering  is 
mostly  very  large  and  conspicuous,  quite  distinct  from  the 

*  In  Maenupit  MacLeay  it  is  often  half  as  big  as  an  elytrum. 

*  Plate  VIII.Fio.  12.  i*. 

<  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  opposes  the  Hemiplera  to  the  OrAopienf 
the  HomopUra  to  the  Neuroptera^  and  the  ApUra  to  the  ColeopUra: 
but  if  analogous  structure  be  made  the  guide,  I  think  myarrai^ 
ment  will  be  found  most  correct    Hor.  Entomoiog,  967. 
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dancltan^  and  in  some  {Tetyra  F.)  covering  the  whole 
abdomen,  as  well  as  the  Hemeljftra  and  the  wings;  it  is 
most  commonly,  as  in  the  Coleoptera^  obtriangular*,  bat 
in  the  last-mentioned  genus  it  often  approaches  to  a  pen- 
tagonal shape.  Though  usually  so  striking  a  feature  in 
this  tribe,  in  the  aquatic  bugs  {Gerris  &c.)  it  is  covered 
by  the  protkorax.  In  some  species  of  Reduuius  F«  ( JB. 
bigtdtatus,  mtdillariusy  tugens,  &&)  it  is  armed  with  one 
or  more  dorsal  or  terminal  spines.  In  the  Homopterous 
section,  where  the  dorsolumy  as  in  Tettigonia  F.,  is  not 
covered  by  the  prothoraxj  the  scuteUum,  which  is  merely 
a  continuation  of  that  part,  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
St  Andrew's  cross,  and  terminates  in  a  fork'*;  in  JFUU. 
goruy  in  which  it  is  partly  covered,  it  is  merely  the  trian- 
gular point  of  the  dorsolum ;  in  the  Cercopidaj  &c.,  whose 
dorsclum  is  wholly  covered,  the  triangular  scutellum  is 
distinct  from  it ;  in  Centrotus^  Damisj  and  MembradSf  in 
which  the  prothorax  is  producted,  and  covers  the  abdo- 
men more  or  less,  the  scutellum  is  a  short  transverse  di- 
stinct piece.  In  the  Lepidopteroj  frqm  the  di£Bculty  of 
abrading  sufficiently  the  scales  and  hairs  without  injury, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  part  in  ques- 
tion ;  in  the  cabbage  butterfly  {Pieris  Brassica)  it  ap- 
pears to  be  triangular:  in  the  humming-bird  hawk- 
moth  {MacfXhglossuM  SteUatarum)  it  approaches  to  a 
rhomboidal  shape  ^;  and  in  the  e^gar^moidi^Lasiocampa 
Quercus)  it  is  completely  rhomboidal.  In  the  LibeUu^ 
Unoj  in  the  Neuroptera  Order,  it  seems  to  be  represented 
by  the  posterior  point  of  the  dorsolum^  which  terminates 

•  Plate  VIIL  Fig.  20  k\  •»  Ibid.  Fig.  16.  k\ 

«  Plate  IX.  Fig.  1.  k\    N.  B.  This  is  from  Coisut  F, 
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ia  somediing  like  a  St  Andrew's  cross*.  In  most  of 
the  other  tribes  of  this  Order  the  scuteUum  is  a  tniii^« 
lar  piece,  with  the  vertex  to  the  head,  received  betweoi 
two  pieces  of  the  dorsolum;  in  Psocus  it  is  nearly  like 
that  of  Tettigania  before  described.  In  the  Hymeruh 
ptera  the  scuteUum  is  separated  from  the  dqrsoltany  which 
k  often  embraces  posteriorly,  as  the  collar  does  in  front, 
by  a  suture ;  it  varies  occasionally  in  shape  in  the  di^ 
rent  tribes,  most  commonly  it  is  crescenjt-shaped,  but  in 
many  Ichneumanida  and  others  it  is  triangular  ^;  in  the 
hive  bee,  &c.,  it  overhangs  the  succeeding  piece  of  the 
alitrunk;  in  Melecta,  Crocisa,  &c.,  it  is  armed  with  a  pur 
of  sharp  teeth  ^ ;  in  others  {OxybehiS  uniglumis^  &c«)  with 
one  or  more  spines,  and  in  some  with  a  pair  of  long 
horns  ^.  Before  I  describe  this  part  in  the  Dipteroy  it 
will  be  proper  to  assign  my  Teasons  for  considering  a 
dl£ferent  piece  as  its  representative,  from  what  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  such,  and  which  at  first  sight  seems 
the  analogue  of  what  I  admit  to  be  the  scuteUum  in  the 
Hymenaptera.  The  dorsolum^  and  its  concomitant  the 
seuteUuniy  belong  to  the  first  pair  of  the  organs  of  flight, 
which  are  planted  usually  under  the  sides  of  the  former, 
and  in  the  case  otwings^  by  their  Anal  Area,  connected 
either  mediately  or  immediately  with  the  latter.  Now,  if 
you  trace  the  sides  of  the  piece  that  I  have  considered  as 
the  part  in  question  in  Hymenopteroj  you  will  find  that 
they  lead  you  not  to  the  base  of  the  loner  but  to  that  of 
the  upper  wings \  and  in  the  saw-flies  {Tenthredo  L.) 

■  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7,k\  <•  IWd.  Fio.  11, 15.  ^. 

'  Jibff.  Ap.  AngL  i.  /.  in.  Apis,  **  a./.  2.  a  a. 

*  Stoll  Cigales  t.  xxviii.  /  164. 

•  Plate  IX.  Fio.  12.  V, 
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yon  will  see  clearly  that  the  Anal  Area  of  these  wings  is 
attached  to  a  process  of  it,  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the 
mesotkorax^  or  r^ion  of  that  pair.  But  in  the  Dipteroj 
the  part  that  has  been  usually  called' the  sctUeUum  is  not 
at  all  connected,  either  by  situation  or  as  a  point  erf*  at- 
tachment, with  the  wing  itself,  but  with  the  lower  valve  of 
the  aMo,  which  is  with  reason  thought  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  secondary  wing  of  the  tetrapterous  Orders. 
You  may  see  this  even  in  the  common  crane-fly  ( Tipula\ 
in  which  there  is  a  real  altda^  connected  by  means  of  a  la- 
teral process,  terminating  in  ligament,  with  this  supposed 
sctUeUwn*  If  you  examine  further  the  same  insect,  you 
will  easily  find  what  I  r^ard  as  the  true  one  in  the  bi- 
lobed  piece  which  receives  the  dorsolum^  situated  be- 
tween the  wings,  and  to  the  sides  of  which  they  are  at- 
tached. In  AsiluSy  Tabanusy  &c.,  this  part  is  transverse, 
and  only  distinguished  on  each  side  by  an  oblique  im- 
pressed line ;  in  the  Muscidie  it  is  square,  and  marked  by 
a  straight  transverse  one. 

4.  R'cmum  *•  This  appendage  to  the  scutellum  and 
dorsolum  varies  considerably  in  the  di£ferent  Orders,  and 
in  many  cases,  as  you  will  see,  is  a  very  important  part, 
being  the  process  by  which  the  former  is  mostly  con- 
nected with  the  elytra  or  upper  wings.  In  the  Coleo^ 
pterOj  the  elytra  of  which  are  nearly  stationary  in  flight, 
and  therefore  less  require  any  counteraction  to  prevent 
their  dislocation,  diis  part  is  commonly  merely  a  process 
or  incrassation  of  the  under  margin  of  the  scutellum, 
which  towards  the  base  of  the  dorsolum  is  dilated  to 
form  the  socket  for  the  elytra.    Its  use  as  a  countercheck 

.    »  Pi.ATEi  VIII.  IX.  XXVIIl.  r. 
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in  this  Order  is  best  exemplified  in  the  common  water- 
beede  {Dytiscus  margifudis).  This  at  the  inner  base 
of  the  elytra  has  a  membranous  fringed  aUda  resembling 
those  of  Dipiera;.  to  the  lower  fold  of  this  the  extremi^ 
of[ibeJrcenum  is  attached,  which  forms  a  right  angle  with 
the  scutellum,  and  the  upper  fold  is  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  elytrum  K  The  object  of  this  appendage  is  pro- 
bably to  prevent  the  dislocation  of  these  organs,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  used  more  in  flight  than 
those  of  other  beedes.  The  BlaUaalsOy  in  the  next  Or- 
der, have  a  winglet  attached  to  the  anal  area  of  the  Ug" 
mina.  Theyhemim,  as  in  the  preceding  Order,  lies  un- 
der the  margin  of  the  sctUettum  and  dorsolum^  but  which 
here  forms  one  uninterrupted  transverse  line ;  it  is  near- 
ly vertical,  and  is  attached  to  the  aluUu  The  structure 
is  not  very  different  in  the  other  Orthoptera  ^j  but  the 
Jrosmm  is  surmounted  or  strengthened  by  one  or  two 
ridges;  in  Mantis  it  runs  from  the  scutellum  in  an  an- 
gular or  zigzag  direction — but  in  all  it  is  attached  im- 
mediately to  the  tegmen.  In  the  Heteropterous  Hemi' 
ptera  it  is  represented  by  the  narrow  bead  adjacent  to  the 
scutellum  on  each  side  ^,  which  dilates  into  a  flat  plate  as 
it  approaches  the  Hemelyfywnj  with  the  Anal  Area  of  which 
it  is  connected.  But  the  Homopterous  section  of  the  Order 
in  question  furnishes  examples  of  the  most  remarkable 
structure  of  this  countercheck,  which  proves  that  it  is  real- 
ly, what  its  name  imports,  a  bridle.  If  you  examine  the 
great  lanthom-fly  {Fijgara  latemaria)^  or  any  species  of 
Tettiganioj  &c.,  you  will  find  adjacent  to  the  scutellum 

•  Plate  XXIII.  Fir..  6.  ^".  *  Plate  VIII  Fic.  12.  f. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  20.  r. 
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or  parallel  with  it,  on  each  side  aflat  plate ;  and  from  the 
angle  of  that  part  in  the  first  case,  and  fix)m  one  of  its 
processes  in  the  last,  you  will  further  perceive  a  ridge  or 
nervure  which  runs  along  this  plate,  in  one  forming  an 
angle,  and  in  the  other  being  nearly  straight,  to  the  base 
of  the  tegmetij  where  it  becomes  a  marginal  nervure  to  a 
membrane  that  is  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
base  of  the  Anal  and  Costal  Areas;  and  that  this  marginal 
nervure,  like  a  iracheoy  consists  of  a  spiral  thread,  or 
rather  of  a  number  of  cartilaginous  rings  connected  by 
elastic  membrane  ^,  and  consequently  is  capable  of  con- 
siderable tension  and  relaxation,  as  the  tegmen  rises  and 
falls  in  flight  In  the  Lepidoptera  it  appears  to  be  a 
short  piece  overhung  by  the  scutellum,  which  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  base  of  the  wing  is  dilated.  In  the  Libel" 
Itdina^  to  go  to  the  Neuraptera^  it  has  the  same  kind  of 
elastic  nervure  connected  with  the  Anal  Area  of  the  wing 
which  I  have  just  described  in  the  Homopterous  Hemi" 
ptera;  another  nervure,  in  JEshna  at  least,  appears  to 
diverge  upwards  from  the  scutellar  angle  to  the  Interme- 
diate Area^:  a  structure  little  difierent  distinguishes  the 
rest  of  the  Neuropteroy  and  even  the  Trichoptera.  In  the 
Hymenopteia  this  part  varies  somewhat;  in  the  majority 
perhaps  of  the  Order,  as  well  as  in  the  Dtptera^  it  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  the  lateral  termination  of  the  scutel- 
lum where  it  joins  the  wing;  but  in  some  tribes,  as  in 
TeiUhredo  L*  (especially  Perga  Leach),  Sirex  L.,  and 
the  Ichneumanidaj  a  ridge,  and  sometimes  two»  runs 
from  the  scutellum  to  the  wing ;  the  upper  one,  where 

*  KateXXVIILFic.  11./. 

*»  Chabrier  Sur  ie  Vol  det  Im,  c.  ill.  /.  viii— v.  B.  t. 
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there  are  two,  as  in  Perga^  being  the  stoutest,  and  con- 
necting with  the  Costal  Area,  and  the  lower  erne  with  the 
Anal. 

5.  Pnystega  *.  We  learn  from  M .  Chabrier,  that  in 
the  common  dragon-fly,  a  space,  consisting  of  three 
triangles,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  j^^entim,  af- 
fords attachment  to  no  muscles,  but  merely  covers  aerifd* 
vesicles^.  This  is  the  part  I  have  called  the  pnystega  ^. 
An  analc^ous  piece  may  be  discovered  in  Phasma  and 
Mantis  in  a  similar  situation ;  but  I  cannot  trace  it  in 
Loctista  Leach,  or  in  the  other  Orders. 

Having  considered  the  parts  that  constitute  the  meso- 
thorax^  we  will  next  say  something  upon  those,  as  &r  as 
they  require  notice,  that  compose  the  medipectus  or  mid- 
breast  But  fbrst  I  must  observe  in  general  of  the  me- 
dipectus and  postpectus  taken  together,  or  the  whole  un- 
derside of  the  alitrunk^  that  though  usually  they  are  in 
the  same  level  with  the  antepectus  or  under  side  of  the 
manitrunky  yet  in  several  instances,  as  the  Scarabaida 
MacLeay,  the  Staphylinida;,  &c.  they  are  much  more 
elevated  than  that  part;  they  are  also  usually  longer, 
very  remarkably  so  in  Atractocerusy  but  in  Elater  std- 
catus  and  many  others  they  are  shorter.  These  parts 
are  also  commonly  rather  more  elevated  than  the  abdo- 
men,— much  so  in  some,  as  Mohrckus;  but  scarcely  at  all 
in  others,  as  BuprestiSy  the  Heteropterousiifonr^p/^a,  &c. 
In  some  of  the  latter  {Tetyra  F.)  the  abdomen  seems 
the  most  prominent.     Another  observation  relating  to 

•  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7.  W. 

«*  Chabrier  Sur  le  Voldes  Ins.  c.  iii.  354. 

*■  From  'jrviu  to  breathe  and  Wy«  to  cover. 
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this  part  must  not  be  omitted,  namely,  that  though  in 
many  cases  the  medipectus  and  postpectm  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  may  be  separated,  yet  in  others,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Lamellicom  beetles,  the  Hymenoptera  and 
Diptera^  &c.,  no  suture  separates  them;  so  that  though 
the  upper  parts,  the  mesotkarax  and  metathorax^  are  se- 
parable, die  lower  ones  just  named  are  not  so. 

6.  Peristethium  ^  The  first  piece  of  the  medipectus  is 
what  I  have  called,  after  Knoch,  the  peristethium^*  This 
immediately  follows  the  antepectus;  on  each  side  it  is 
limited  by  the  scapulars,  and  behind  by  the  mid-1^  and 
mesostemum.  Its  antagonist  above  is  usually  the  dorso^ 
lum.  In  the  Coleoptera  Order  it  varies  occasionally, 
both  in  form  and  magnitude,  but  not  so  as  to  merit  par- 
ticular notice,  except  that  both  are  regulated  by  tlie  sca- 
pulars— ^if  these  are  small,  the  peristethium  is  ample;  and, 
vice  versoy  if  they  are  large  it  is  smalL  In  all  the  fol^^ 
lowing  Orders,  except  the  Hymenoptera^  it  is  equally 
inconspicuous,  but  in  them  it  is  often  more  remarkable. 
I  have  a  Brazilian  species  of  Cimbes  (C  mammifera 
EL  MS.)  which  appears  undescribed,  in  which  this  part 
^ells  into  two  breast-like  protuberances,  terminating 
posteriorly  in  membrane,  as  if  it  had  separate  motion :  in 
the  golden-wasps  [Chrysis  L.)  it  is  anteriorly  concave  to 
receive  the  coxce  of  the  mid-legs;  and  in  Sttlbum^  of  the 


•  Plates  VIII.  IX.  n'. 

^  At  first  I  had  named  this  piece  ihe  antecosta^  and  the  mesottc 
ihiumthepottcotta;  and  there  is  certainly  some  analogy  between  the 
thorax  of  insects,  -consisting  of  several  pieces  that  follow  each  other, 
and  the  vertebral  column ;  between  their  three  itemums  and  the  ster' 
num,  and  between  their  other  pieces  and  the  ribs  of  vertebrate 
animals.    Comp.  Chabrier,  ubi  nipr,  c  iv.  49.  note  1. 
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same  tribe,  it  is  armed  with  one  or  more  conical  obtuse 

teeth. 

7.  Scapidaria  *•  The  scapulars  are  situated  between  the 
coxa  of  the  mid-legs  and  the  base  or  axis  of  the  upper 
organs  of  flight,  and  they  seem  to  act  as  a  fiilcnim  to  each. 
In  the  Coleoptera  Order  they  are  most  commonly  qua- 
drangular or  subquadrangular,  often  divided  diagonally, 
and  sometimes  transversely,  by  an  impressed  line ;  the 
posterior  part,  which  is  usually  the  most  elevated  and 
often  has  an  uneven  angular  surface,  is  that  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  coxse  and  elytra :  where  the  former 
are  short,  as  in  the  Capricorn  beetles,  the  scapulars  are 
long;  and  where  they  are  long,  as  in  the  Petalocerous 
ones,  the  latter  are  short  The  anterior  part  is  that 
which  forms  the  lateral  limit  of  the  peristethtum,  upon 
which  it  ofl^en  encroaches :  this  part,  in  conjunction  with 
the  dorsolum  above^  and  the  last-named  part  below, 
forms  the  kind  of  rohda  that  plays  in  the  posterior  aceta^ 
bulum  of  the  manitrunk,  as  the  head  does  in  the  anterior 
one.  In  the  flower-chafers  {Cetonia  F.)  the  scapulars 
are  very  thick  and  elevated,  and  interpose  between  the 
posterior  angles  of  the  prothorax  and  the  shoulders  of 
the  elytra^  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  that  tribe :  in  this  case  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapular 
connects  with  the  coxa  of  the  mid-leg,  and  the  upper 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  elytra;  and  the  most  elevated 
and  thickest  part  of  the  scapular  is  about  midway  between 
the  two.  This  robust  structure  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  scapular  has  to  counteract  a  powerful  action  both  of 
the  leg  and  elytrum.     In  the  Ortkpptera  the  scapulars 

«  PfATES  VIII.  IX.  o\ 
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are  usually  divided  into  two  parallel  pieces,  corresponding 
probably,  though  more  distinct,  with  the  two  parts  late- 
ly noticed  of  those  of  the  Coleoptera:  the  upper  side  of 
the  socket  of  the  mid-leg  is  common  to  the  base  of  both 
these  pieces,  but  the  articulation  of  the  legmen  is  chiefly 
with  the  anterior  one.     In  the  grasshoppers,  locusts,  &c. 
{Gn/Uus  L.)  in  which  tribe  this  leg  is  nearly  opposite  to 
that  part,  the  scapular  inclines  but  litde  from  a  vertical 
position  ^ ;  but  in  the  praying-insects  {Mantis\  spectres 
{Phasma\  and  cockroaches  {Blatta\  in  which  the  in- 
sertion of  the  mid-legs  is  behind  that  of  the  tegminoy  it  i& 
nearly  horizontaL     In  the  Heteropterous  Hemiptera  the 
anterior  part  of  the  scapular  is  covered  by  the  antepectus, 
and  separated  by  a  ridge,  more  or  less  pronounced,  from 
the  open  part;  the  whole  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  parapleura.  In  the  Homopterous 
section  it  likewise  consists  of  two  pieces,  and  sometimes 
of  more.     Thus  in  Tettigonia  F.  it  is  bilobed,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  coxa  two  small  pieces  are  inserted'*.   In 
some  others,  lassus  Lanio  F.,  &c.,  it  is  not  very  unlike 
the  scapular  in  Coleoptera^  being  subquadrangular  and 
divided  diagonally.    In  the  Neuroptera  this  part  and  the 
parapleura  are  parallel,  and  placed  obliquely  ^.     In  the 
common  dragon-fly  {jSEshna  viatica)  the  former  forms 
nearly  a  parallelogram  ^,  which  is  not  divided  by  any 
ridge  or  channel,  but  its  lower  half  is  separated  into  two^ 
unequal  parts  by  a  black  longitudinal  line,  opposed  to 
which  on  the  inside  is  a  ridge.     The  mid-leg  in  these  is 
connected  with, the  scapular  by  the  intervention  of  a 

■  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  12. 13.  d.  «'.        •»  IWd.  Fig.  17-  o . 
«  Plate  IX.  Fig.  8.  d.  z\  *•  Ibid.  d. 
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triangular  transverse  anterior  piece,  which  in  fiict  seems 
only  marked  by  a  black  channel,  to  which  also  interiorly 
a  ridge  is  opposed  '•  In  the  rest  of  the  Order  it  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  parallel  pieces.  In  Panorpa  the 
posterior  piece  is  longer  than  the  anterior  and  props 
the  coxa  behind;  in  MyrmeUcn  and  Perla^  hx^  it  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  three  pieces.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  them  in  the  LepidapterOj  except 
that  they  have  more  than  one  piece.  Hymenopterous 
and  Dipterous  insects  for  the  most  part  have  no  scapular 
distinct  from  the  peristethium ;  but  in  Cimbexj  Perga^ 
and  other  saw-flies,  it  seems  represented  by  its  posterior 
depressed  and  sometimes  membranous  part :  in  Fespa, 
&c  a  small  subtriangular  piece,  just  below  the  base  of 
the  upper  wing,  is  probably  its  analogue*'. 

8.  Mesostemum^.  The  central  part  of  the  medipectus^ 
or  that  which  passes  between  the  mid-1^  w^hen  ele- 
vated, protended,  or  otherwise  remarkable,  is  called  the 
mesoitemum  or  mid-breast-bone.  In  the  Coleoptera  Or- 
der it  exhibits  the  most  numerous  variations,  and  is 
usually  the  most  strongly  marked  of  any  of  the  three 
portions  of  the  sternum^  affording  often  important  cha- 
racters for  the  discrimination  of  genera  and  subgenera. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  formed  upon  three  principal  ^pes — 
the  first  is,  where  it  is  a  process  of  the  posterior  part  of 
^the  peristethiumj  and  points  towards  the  anus  or  the 
head ; — ^the  second,  where  it  is  a  process  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mesostethium^  and  points  only  towards  the 
head:   in  this  case  there  is  no  suture  to  separate  the 

»  Plate  IX.  Fig.  8.  a.  ^  IWd.  Fig.  12.  o\ 

•^  Plate  VIII.  Fio.  3, 13.jp'. 
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medipectus  from  the  postpecius ; — the  last  type  is  where 
it  is  a  ridge  formed  by  a  process  both  of  the  peristethivm 
and  mesostethium  meeting  between  the  legs;  an  example 
of  this  you  will  see  m  the  common  dung-chafer  (Geo- 
trupes  Latr.).  Upon  the  two  first  of  these  cases  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks ; — ^the  last  affording  no  variation 
need  only  be  mentioned. 

If  you  examine  the  terrestrial   Predaceous  beetles 
{Cicindela  and  Carabus  L.)  you  will  find  that  the  periste" 
thium  is  usually  flat,  terminating  towards  the  postpecius 
in  a  kind  of  fork,  the  sinus  of  which  receives  the  anterior 
point  of  the  mesosMhium — ^tfais  is  the  mesosterTium ;  but 
in  the  aquatic  insects  of  this  tribe,  at  least  in  Dytiscus 
marginalise  &c«  the  structure  at  first  sight  seems  diffe* 
rent,  for  apparently  the  prostemum  is  received  by  the 
anterior  fork  of  the  mesostethium ;  but  if  you  proceed  to 
separate  the  manitrunk  from  the  alitrunk,  you  will  find 
that  the  true  mesostemum  of  the  usual  form  is  quite 
covered  by  this  point,  which  curves  towards  the  breast, 
is  longitudinally  concave  to  receive  the  point  of  the  jtto- 
stemumy  and  permit  its  motion  in  the  groove.     In  some 
Heteromerous  beetles,  as  the  Helopidce^  &c.  this  part  is 
anteriorly  bilobed,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  which  receives 
the  point  oi  ikie prostemum  when  the  head  is  bent  down: 
in  Helqps  nitens  {Tenebrio  Oliv.)  this  sinus  represents  a 
orescent;  in  Cistela  Ceramboides  it  is  shaped  like  the 
Greek  letter  y;  in  the  Lady-bird  {CoccineUa  L.)  it  as- 
sumes nearly  the  shape  of  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross ;   in 
Spheniscus  K.*  the  mesostemum  is  wide,  concave  and 
wrinkled,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  sinus ;  while  in 

»  Linn,  Trans,  xii.  /,  xxii./.  4. 
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the  analogous  genus  Erotylus^  it  is  convex  anteri<»Iy, 
and  posteriorly  more  or  less  rounded ;  in  Doryphora  it 
is  a  long,  robust,  subcorneal  horn,  often  standing  at  an 
angle  of  about  45^,  overhanging  the  prostemum. 

In  the  genus  last  named,  though  its  mesostemum  in  its 
direction  and  appearance  resembles  that  of  many  Peta-> 
locerous  beetles,  yet  it  is  separated  by  an  evident  suture 
from  the  mesostethitan  ;  but  in  the  last-mentioned  tribe 
its  representative  is  a  process  of  the  latter  part :  yet  as 
the  peristethinm  and  mesostethium  are  separated  l>y  no 
suture,  though  in  some  cases  a  transverse  channel,  and 
in  others  merely  a  coloured  line,  marks  the  point  where 
they  may  be  considered  as  soldered  together,  in  these 
cases  the  mesostemum  may  perbaps  be  said  to  be 
common  to  both.  In  this  great  &mily,  which  includes 
within  its  limits  some  of  the  most  singular  and  wonder- 
ful in  their  structure  and  armour,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  the  beetle  tribes, — ^the  part 
in  question,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  will  enable  the 
Entomologist  satisfactorily  to  trace  its  numerous  groups, 
not  only  where  it  rises  or  stretches  out  into  a  horn  or 
ridge,  but  even  often  where  it  is  merely  a  flat  space  be* 
tween  the  mid-legs.  I  shall  notice  some  of  its  most 
striking  variations  in  this  tribe.  In  Pharueus  Jestivus^ 
and  in  Macrtispis  and  Chasmodia  MacLeay,  it  is  elon- 
gated horizontally,  with  the  apex  curving  upwards;  in 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  analogy  is  afforded  by  this  genus.  In 
ErotyluM  there  are  two  groups ;  one  distinguished  by  gibbous  elytra* 
and  the  other  by  flatter  ones.  The  same  distinction  is  observable  in 
Sphenitcus  ;  for  to  this  genus  belongs  Helopsfatrintus  Oliv.,  which  re* 
presents  the  flat  Erotyli,  and  even  individually  Erotylia  trifaidafui 
0\iv. ,  E.fasciaitu  F. 
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Anoplognathus  it  is  horizontal,  straight,  and  figures  an 
isosceles  triangle;  vol  Cetonia  suturaliSi  vitticoUis^  &c. 
it  is  very  long,  passing  between  the  arms  and  pearly 
reaching  the  head;  in  C/marmoreOj  LaniuSj  &c.  it  is  a 
lofty,  robust,  conical  prominence;  and  in  many  Rute^ 
lidte^  especially  those  with  striated  elytra,  it  is  pyramidal 
or  four-sided;  it  varies  also  in  its  termination^  particu- 
larly in  the  Cetaniada;  and  even  where  there  is  little  or 
no  elevation  of  it,  as  in  the  Scarabaidte  MacLeay,  it  is 
often  terminated  anteriorly  by  lines  that  vary  in  their 
angle  or  curvature.     The  genus  Oopris,  as  restricted  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  may  from  an  inspection  of  this 
circumstance  be  divided  into  several  &milies.     Thus  in 
C  Mdossus  and  affinities  its  termination  represents  the 
letter  ]^  reveri»ed,  or  a  triangle  surmounted  by  a  mucro ; 
in  C.  orientalise  &c.,  it  ends  in  an  acute-angled  trian- 
gle ;  in  C  lunaiis^  &c.  in  an  obtuse-angled  one ;  and  in 
C*IacckttSj  &C.,  in  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

The  part  we  are  considering  is  not  so  important  in 
the  other  Orders.  In  the  Ortkoptera^  however,  it  is  occa- 
sionally remarkable.  In  Acrida  viridissima  {Locusta  F.) 
attached  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  peristethium  are 
two  long  triangular  pieces  which  appear  to  represent  this 
part;  in  the  kindred  subgenus,  Conocephahis*,  it  is  a 
single  piece  bifid  at  the  apex ;  in  Gryllotalpa  it  is  a  very 
elevated  hairy  ridge ;  and  in  Locusta  Leach,  it  is  a  flat 
anterior  process  of  the  mesostetkium.  In  the  Heteropte- 
rous  Hemiptera  this  part  is  often  merely  a  portion  of 
the  channel  in  which  the  promuscis  reposes ;  but  some^ 
times,  as  in  Edessa  F.,  it  is  an  elevated  piece  varying 

*  1  would  restrict  this  nanie  to  the  conical-headed  Locutite  F. 
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in  its  tenniTmtian.  In  tbe  remaining  Ordas,  as  fiv  as  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  th^n,  it  can 
scarcdy  be  said  to  esdst  sqiarately  from  the  medipeduSf 
except  that  in  Tipula  Latr.  &  bipartite  subtriangular 
membranous  piece  seems  to  be  its  analogae. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  last  segment  of  the  ali- 
trunk,  which,  as  a  whole,  may  be  denominated  the  po' 
truncus  g  it  bears  the  second  pair  of  the  organs  of  flight, 
and  the  last  pair  of  legs.  The  upper  side  of  this  is  the 
metcUhortiXy  and  its  lower  side  the  postpectus* 

9.  Postdorsclum  ^.  The  first  external  piece  of  the 
metathorax  is  the  postdorsolum^  which  presents  itself 
under  very  different  forms  and  circumstances  in  the  dif- 
ferent Orders.  In  the  Caleoptera  it  is  intirely  covered 
by  the  dorsolum  and  scuteUum  /  it  is  generally  more  or  less 
of  a  membranous  substance,  or  partly  membranous  and 
partly  corneous,  which  enables  it  to  jdeld  more  to  the 
action  of  the  wings  in  flight;  it  is  usually  an  ample 
transverse  piece  with  tumid  sides  ^\  but  in  the  Scarabieida 
MacLeay,  it  is  short  though  very  wide;  and  in  Cyckrus^ 
and  probably  other  apterous  beedes,  it  is  extremely  mi- 
nute  and  almost  obsolete.  In  the  Ch^hoptera  Order,  I 
observe  once  for  all,  the  part  in  question,  as  well  as 
the  postscutellum  and  postjranum  are  mere  counterparts 
of  the  dorsolum,  sctUeUumj  and  jrtenum^  except  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  larger  ^.  In  the  Heteropterous  He' 
miptera  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  metcUhorax  were  altogether  wanting  or  absorbed 

*  Plate  VIII.  IX.  ^.    Linn.  Trant,  xL  t  Ix.f.  16.  c. 

«»  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3.  f. 

<^  Ibid.  Fig.  12.  Comp.  f,^',/',  with  f,  u,  v. 
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in  the  ample  sctUeUum ;  but  if  you  remove  this  with  care, 
you  will  find  under  it  their  representatives,  its  lower  sur- 
face being  hollowed  out  to  receive  them*     The  postdor^ 
solum  appears  in  these  as  a  transverse  obtusangular  band ; 
in  the  NepidcB^  Notonectidce^  &c.  the  three  parts  of  the 
metathorax  seem  united  into  a  single  plate,  emerging 
laterally  from  under  the  scuteUum  below  Hb/^jrcenum}  in 
which,  however,  some  traces  of  a  distinction  between 
them  may  be  discovered.     In  the  Homopterous  section 
the  'Pidgorid^B  exhibit  these  pieces  very  distinctly,  cover- 
ed only  at  the  base  by  the  mesothorax :  but  in  Tettigonia 
they  are  not  so  easily  detected ;  they  exist  however  as  a 
narrow  strip  or  band,  almost  concealed  by  that  part 
As  to  the  Lepidoptera  Order,  m  Pieris  Brassiae  at  least, 
the  postdorsobim  is  represented  by  a  pair  of  nearly  equi- 
lateral triangles  whose  vertexes  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
metathorax^  and  between  which  and  the  scuteUum  is  a 
deep  cavity;  but  in  Macroglossum  Stellatarum  and  Z^a- 
siocampa  Quercusy  there  appears  to  be  also  a  central 
transverse  piece  between  them.    In  the  Neuroptera  there 
is  no  material  or  striking  difference  between  the  parts  of 
the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  *.     In  the  Hymenoptera 
more  variety  occurs  in  this  part     In  the  saw-flies,  &c 
{TerUhredo  L.)  the  postdorsolum  is  a  transverse  piece 
covered  by  the  scuteUum;    in  the  Ichnewnonida  it  is 
smaller,  but  not  covered ;  in  the  Fespida  it  is  apparent, 
transverse,  and  with  die  postscutellum  di>tusangular^ ;  in 
Apis  it  is  overhung  by  the  scuteUum.    The  Diptera  exhibit 
some  variations  in  this  part     In  Tipula  it  consists  of 
three  pieces  placed  transversely,  the  central  one  qua- 

"  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7.  f.  »•  Ibid.  Fig  II.  r. 
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dranguiar,  and  the  lateral  ones  roundish ;  in  the  AsiUdtg 
and  most  others  of  this  Order,  with  the  postscuieUum,  it 
forms  a  segment  of  a  circle^,  sometimes  armed  with  a 
pair  of  spines,  as  in  Stratyamis  F.,  and  is  what  has  been 
usually  regarded  as  the  real  scutellumj  though,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  not  correctly  **• 

10.  PostscuteUium^,  The postscutellum  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  postdorsolum  that  the  sculeUum  does  to  the 
dorsolwn^  but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  distinct  piece.  In  the 
Coleqptera  it  is  represented  by  the  longitudinal  narrow 
channel  that  terminates  the  postdorsolum  towards  the 
anus  ^ :  this  usually  figures  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the 
vertex  truncated  or  open;  but  ii  Copris  the  triangle  is 
equilateraL  In  the  other  Orders  it  is  litde  more  than 
the  central  posterior  point  of  i^ie  postdorsolum  \ 

1 1.  PostJr€Bnum  ^.    The  part  now  mentioned  is  much 
more  important  than  the  preceding  one,  and  must  not  be 
passed  over  so  cursorily.     In  the  Coleoptera  it  usually 
presents  itself  under  the  form  of  two  large  and  usually 
rather  square  pannels,  the  disk  of  which  is  convex,  but 
the  rest  of  their  surface  unequal,  which  are  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  postscutellum  ^ ;  under  the  anterior 
outer  angle  of  these  is  the  socket  or  principal  attachment 
of  the  secondary  wings,  and  their  basal  margin  is  at- 
tached to  their  outer  side ;  posteriorly  behind  the  vertex 
of  the  postscutellum  the  postfrcmum  is  crowned  with  a 
ridge  or  bead,  below  which  it  descends  vertically  or 
obliquely  to  the  adomen ;  this  ridge  often  turns  up^vards, 

•  Plate  IX.  Fig.  19,  20.  /'.  »»  See  above,  p.  558—. 

'  Plates  VIII.  IX.  «'.  ^  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3  «'. 

•  Ibid.  Viil.  Fig.  12.  «'.     Plate  IX.  7-  w. 

^  Platks  VIII.  IX.  v\  5  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3.  p  . 
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and  proceeds  towards  the  middle  of  the  basal  margin  of 
the  wing.  In  the  Petalocerous  beetles  the  part  in  ques* 
tion  is  usually  more  or  less  hairy ;  but  in  many  others, 
as  the  rose-scented  Capricorn  (CaUichroma  fno$chatum\ 
&c.  it  is  naked.  At  its  side  you  will  commonly  observe 
several  plates  and  tendons  {osselets  Chabr.)  connected 
tfUer  se  and  with  the  base  of  the  wing  by  elastic  liga- 
ments, which  are  calculated  to  fecilitate  the  play  of  those 
organs.  In  the  Orihopteroy  Neuroptera,  and  Homopte- 
rous  HemtptercL^  the  postfrcenum  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  l^i^Jrcenum  *•  In  the  Heteropterous  section 
of  the  last  Order  it  is  usually  a  transverse  ridge  termi- 
nating the  postdorsolumy  with  a  bifurcation  where  it 
unites  with  the  wing;  but  in  Tetyra  F.  (at  Jeast  so  it  is 
in  Tetyra  sigmUch)  it  is  a  nearly  vertical  piece,  marked  in 
the  centre  with  an  infinity  of  very  minute  folds,  which 
probably  by  their  alternate  tension  and  relaxation  let 
out  and  pull  in  the  wings.  Amongst  the  Lepidopiera  it 
is  not  remarkable.  In  the  Hymenoptera  Order  it  is 
mostly  represented,  I  think,  by  a  double  ridge  or  fork, 
sometimes  however  obsolete,  but  very  conspicuous  in  the 
saw-flies,  which  laterally  terminates  the  postdorsakm: 
the  upper  branch,  usually  the  thickest,  going  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  base  of  the  underwing,  and  the  lower 
one  to  the  posterior.  You  may  observe  something  simi- 
lar in  the  crane-flies  {Tipida  IjBtc.)  snd  Asilida.  A 
tendon  proceeding  from  the  point  of  the  posUaUellum 
forms  a  fork  near  its  end,  the  upper  branch  of  which 
connects  with  the  anterior  and  the  lower  with  the  poste- 
rior valve  of  the  winglet;  the  structure  is  a  little,  but  not 
essentially,  diflerent  in  other  Diptera.         ' 

*  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  12,  16.;  and  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7.  v'. 
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12.  Pleura  *.  By  this  name  I  would  distii^bh  tbe 
part  which  laterally  connects  the  metatkorax  and  potU 
pectus*  It  includes  in  it  the  socket  of  the  secondary 
wings.  In  the  Colecptera  this  is  a  two-sided  piece  lying 
between  the  postfiraman  and  the  parapUyroj  with  tbe 
upper  side  horizontal  and  the  lower  vertical  ^ — a  tendoQ 
usually  proceeds  from  its  anterior  extremity  to  the  base  of 
the  wing.  In  the  Qr^^j^/^o^JVi^urop/^a,  and  other  Orders^ 
it  is  merely  the  longitudinal  line  of  attachment  of  that 
part ;  but  in  the  genus  Belostoma  Latreille,  related  to  the 
water-scorpion,  it  presents  a  peculiar  structure^  bang  a 
deep  channel  or  demitube^  filled  at  its  posterior  extremi- 
ty by  a  spiracle  and  its  appendages  ^. 

1 3.  Mdaprystega  ^.  This  part,  although  in  the  taUe  I 
haye  placed  it  as  an  appendage  of  ihepleuriej  is  not  always 
confined  to  them,  as  you  will  soon  see.  It  either  covers 
a&ial  vesicles,  or  is  the  seat  of  a  spiracle.  In  the  Order 
Colecptera  it  is  of  the  former  description.  If  you  exa^ 
mine  the  metathoraa  of  the  common  dung-chafer  {Geo^ 
trtq)es  stercorarius)^  in  the  hmzontal  part  of  the  pleura 
you  will  see  a  sublanceolate  or  subelliptical  rather  mem- 
branous silky  tense  plate,  with  its  point  towards  the  head, 
— ^b  is  the  part  we  are  considering;  something  similar 
you  will  find  in  mostbeedes;  but  insome^as  CaUickroma 
mosciatumf  it  is  less  consjucuous.  This  part,  as  fiur  as  I 
have  observed,  is  not  so  situated  in  any  other  Order,  ex- 
cept in  some  Heteropterous  Hendptera :  in  Bdostoma  the 
channel  lately  mentioned  is  filled  up  at  its  posterior  end 
by  a  red  organ  with  an^uiterior  vertical  fissure^  termi- 

•  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3.  u/.  ^  Plate  XXII.  Fio.  14.  w. 
«  Plate  XXIX.  Fio.  25,  w\ 

*  Ibid,  and  Plate  VIII.  Fxo.  12.;  and  Plate  IX,  Fig.  7.  *". 
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nating  behind  in  a  conical  bag :  in  Notanecta  the  pleura 
has  something  of  a  plate  like  that  of  Coleoptera^  but  of 
a  homy  substance.     In  the  Orthoptera  and  Neurqptera 
this  part  changes  its  situation,  if  it  be  indeed  synony- 
mous; and  as  the  pnjfstega  follows  i^efr^emm,  so  the 
ni^opity^^^a  succeeds  the  j905^^pntim.  In  the  labeUulina 
M.  Chabrier  found  that  this  as  weU  as  the  other  covered 
aerial  vesicles  ^,  and  it  probably  does  the  same  in  the 
other  cases  in  which  it  occurs.     In  Mantis  and  Pkasma 
in  the  Orthoptera  it  is  very  minute;  but  in  Locusta 
Leach,  it  is  more  conspicuous  under  the  form  of  a  tense 
membrane,  the  surface  of  which  is  depressed  below  that 
of  the  abdomen :  in  Acrida  viridissima  K.  it  fills  the 
sinus  of  the  pastfraenum^  and  is  vertical,  as  it  is  in 
JEshntu     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  piece  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  below  the  ridge  of  the  part  just 
named  in  Coleaptera,  which  descends  either  vertical- 
ly or  obliquely  to  the  abdomen  K    A  similar  space, 
though  often  nearly  obsolete,  may  be  seen  in  the  Hemt" 
ptera  and  Lepidoptera.     But  the  Orders  in  which  this 
part  is  most  conspicuous  are  the  Hymenoptera  and  Dipte* 
TO,  and  in  these  its  aerial  vessels  are  connected  with  a 
q)iracle.     In  Tenthredo  L.  and  Sirea  L.,  what  Linn^ 
named  grana,  irom  their  situation,  should  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  ikepm/stega,  and  whether  there  is  any  part 
representing  the  metapnyOega  I  am  not  quite  satisfied; 
perhaps  the  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  abdomoi  in 
Tenthredoj  and  the  bipartite  piece,  i^parently  its  first 
sq;ment,  in  Sirex^^  may  be  its  analogues :  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  Order,  the  convex  or  flat  piece  that  in- 

*  SurieVoldea  Ins.  c.  iii.  354.  ^  See  above,  p.  579. 

•  Plate  IX.  Fig.  15.  k\ 
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tervenes  between  the  postdarsokan  and  its  adjuncts  and 
the  abdomen,  and  which  bears  a  spiracle  on  each  side^ 
is  the  metapnystega  *•  This  part  is  often  remarkable^ 
not  only  for  its  size,  but  for  the  elevated  ridges  that 
traverse  it,  as  in  Ichneumon^  Cklariouy  Sic  In  the  last 
genus  it  k  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  with  the  anterior  part 
horizontal  and  the  posterior  vertical;  it  is  altogether 
vertical  in  Fespa,  Apisj  &c.  Amongst  the  Diptera^  in  TY- 
pula  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  shaped  like  a  cushion; 
but  in  general  in  this  Order  it  is  vertical,  and  concealed 
under  the  postdorsolvm  ^. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  parts  that  constitute  the 
postpectus  or  under-side  of  the  metathorax^  and  which 
bears  die  posterior  pair  of  legs. 

14.  Mesostethittm^.  This  part  in  Coleopterais  termi- 
nated anteriorly  by  the  peristethiumj  scapulars^  aAd  me-^ 
sosiemumt  laterally  by  the  parapleural  and  behind  by 
the  coxa  of  the  posterior  1^  %  which  generally  are  in- 
serted transversely  between  it  and  the  abdomen.  It  b 
commonly  very  wide;  but  in  Dytiscus  L.,  Carabits  L., 
&C.,  in  which  the  coxa  and  parapleura  are  dilated,  it  is 
proportionally  reduced :  its  length  is  regulated  by  the 
distance  of  the  intermediate  and  posterior  legs ;  where 
these  are  far  asunder,  as  in  the  rose-scented  Capricorn 
{CaUickroma  moschatum\  &c  it  is  long :  but  where  th^ 
are  near  each  other,  as  in  the  Scarabaida  MacLeay,  it 
is  short ;  its  ^dth,  however,  generally  exceeds  its  length. 
In  shape  it  is  generally  subquadrangular  ^  though  some- 

•  Plate  IX.  Fig.  11.  k\  •»  Ibid.  Fio.  20.  it". 

«  PtATE8  Vlfl.  IX.  y:.  -  Plate  VIII  Fio.  i.*'. 

'  Ibid.  p'\  f  Ibid,  y . 
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times  rhomboidal,  and  other  fonns  of  it  occur.  Between  > 
die  hind-legs  it  generally  terminates  in  a  notch  or  bifur- 
cation distinct  from  the  metasternum^  as  in  HydrophiluSj 
&c. ;  in  Hister  there  is  no  notch,  and  in  many  Scara^ 
JkEida  it  projects  between  the  hind-legs  in  a  truncated 
or  rounded  mucro;  in  the  Vesicatory  beetAs,  Meloe 
L.,  it  is  more  elevated  than  the  medipeduSj  towards 
which  it  descends  almost  vertically ;  in  Dytiscus  L.,  Ca- 
rabus  L.,  8cc,  this  part  is  usually  divided  into  two  by  a 
trAnsoerse  sinuous  channel,  and  in  EkUer  by  a  longitW' 

m 

dknal  straight  one.  In  many  Orthopterous  genera,  Chyl- 
lotalpa^  Acrida  K.,  Locusta  Leach,  &c.,  the  mesostethiwn 
consists  of  p(DO  pieces  *.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  of 
these  genera,  in  this  part,  as  likewise  in  the  medipectus  and 
atdepectusj  are  one  or  more  perforations  which  appear  to 
enter  the  chest,  the  use  of  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 
In  the  Libellulinay  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  shew, 
there  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  legs  and  wings,  in 
consequence  of  which  this  part  is  placed  behind  the  pos- 
terior ones.  In  the  remaining  Orders,  the  mesostethiumf 
though  it  exists,  exhibits  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice,  except  in  some  Aptera  and  Aracknida: 
thus,'  in  Nirmus  Anseris  it  is  terminated  posteriorly  by 
a  pair  of  transverse  membranous  appendages  which 
cover  the  base  of  the  posterior  caxiSs  in  Scorpio  it  con- 
sists of  two  pieces,  the  pectines^  being  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  posterior  one. 

15.  Parapleural.  The  parapleural  speaking  gene- 
rally, is  that  piece  of  the  postpectus  which,  intervening 
between  the  pleura^  mesostethiwn^  and  scapulars^  is  at- 

•  Plate  VIII.  Fio.  13.  y .  i^  f.  "  Plate  XXVIl.  Fio.  fid 

«  Plates  VIII.  IX.  f. 
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tached  by  its  posterior  extremi^  to  the  coxa  of  the  hind- 
legs  ;  by  means  of  the  pleura^  from  which  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  separated  by  any  suture,  it  connects  the 
secondary  or  under-wings  with  the  hind-legs,  as  the  sca- 
pular does  the  primary  ones  with  the  mid-i^ ;  so  that 
the  direodon  of  the  parapleura  depends  upon  the  rela* 
tive  situation  of  the  legs  and  wings. '  In  Coleopterous 
insects  its  direction  is  horizontaly  it  being  generally  a  nar- 
row subquadrangular  piece  that  runs  straight  from  the 
posterior  coxae  to  the  scapular*,  and  usually  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  an  elevated  or  impressed  line. 
In  the  palm-weevil  {Calandra  Palmarum)  this  part  is 
wider  than  usual ;  in  Dytiscta  marginalise — ^in  which  ge- 
nus, as  likewise  in  Carabus  L.,  tlie  coaa  are  incapable  of 
separate  motion, — ^it  is  nearly  a  rightpai^led  triangle^ 
and  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  unequal  portions. 
In  the  Orthoptera  Order  this  part  usually  consists  of  two 
equal  portions,  and  its  direction  is  sometimes  nearly  hori- 
zontal, as  in  Mantis  and  Phasmaj  sometimes  forming  an 
angle  with  the  horizon,  as  in  Blatta ;  and  sometimes 
nearly  vertical,  as  in  Locusta  Leach.  In  the  two  fibr&t  cases 
the  wings  are  btfore  the  legs,  and  in  the  last  th^  po- 
sition is  aver  them.  In  the  Heteropterous  Ilemiptera 
it  is  parallel  with  the  scapular,  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal portions,  and  its  direction  is  more  or  less  hiclined 
to  the  horizon  *^.  As  to  the  Homopterous  section— *in  Fut- 
gora  it  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape  with  an  angular  surfiu^, 
and  its  direction  from  the  leg  .to  the.wing^.is  first  nearly 
vertical  and  then  horizontal :  in  Tettigonia  it  is  almost 
vertical,  and  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  portions.    To 

•  Plate  VIIL  Fio.  4.  t!.  ^  Platk  XXIX.  Fio.  15.  ii. 
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come  to  the  Nettroptera — ^in  the  lAbeUidina  it  consists  of 
two  pieces,  like  those  of  the  scapulars,  but  smaller  *,  and 
its  inclination  is  towards  the  head :  in  Panorpa  also  it 
resembles  the  scapulars  both  m  form  and  other  circum- 
stances ^  In  the  remaining  Orders  it  exhibits  na  very 
remarkable  features. 

16.  Metastemufn^.  '  The  central  part  of  the  mesoste^ 
thium  when  elevated  or  porrected,  or  otherwise  remark- 
able, is  called  the  metastemum.  In  the  Coleoptera,  in 
those  cases,  as  we  have  seen  above  ^,  in  which  the  m^ 
dipectus  and  postpeetus  form  one  piece,  its  anterior  point 
becomes  the  mesostemum ;  but  in  others,  as  the  Preda- 
ceous  and  Capricorn-beetles,  &c.,  it  is  received  in^  sinus 
or  fork  of  that  part,  or  meets  it  It  is  usually  neither 
so  remarkable  nor  important  as  the  mesostemum.  In 
Bolbocerus  K.  it  is  a  rhoinboidal  elevation :  in  Oyrinus  a 
ridge;  as  also  in  many  HydrophUi^  in  which  it  passes 
between  the  hind-1^  to  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  in 
a  sharp  poiiit"^;  and  in  DyHscus  its  two  diverging  lobes 
cover  th(e  base  of  the  posterior  trochanters  ^  In  the 
Orthoptera  Order  this  part  is  not  remarkable;  but  in 
Aarida  viridissima  K.  it  consists  of  three  triangular  pieces, 
the  lateral  ones  being  erect,  and  the  intermediate  one  ho- 
rizontal: in  Ijxusta  Leadi  it  resembles  the  mesostemum  ^ 
la  the  HeteropCerotts  Hmiptera  the  whole  mesostethhtm 
18  devated,  aiid  tecminalies  at  both  ends  in  a  fork,  the 
anterior  one  receiving  the  point  of  the  promuscts,  and  the 
posterior  one  that  of  the  epigastrium :  in  the  Homopte- 
rou8  section,  the  Tettigoma  F.  have  usually  a  distinct  me- 

•  Plate  IX.  F».  8.  «'.  »»  Plams  Vin.  IX.  a  f. 

«  See  above,  p.  566.  '  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  8.  a  f . 

•  De  Gecr  iv.  *.  i?./.  S.  dd.  e  e.     '  Plate  VIII.  Fio,  13.  a  f . 
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tastemal  point  between  their  hind-legs.  In  the  remaining. 
Orders  there  is  no  metastemtdm,  or  no  remarkable  one,- 
except  in  one  singular  Hymenopterous  genus,  Evania,  the 
parasite  of  die  Blatta  *,  in  which  there  is  a  forked  pos- 
terior process  of  the  mesostethiwn  with  recurved  points. 

17.  Opercula^.  By  this  term  I  distinguish  those 
plates,  before  largely  described  ^,  which  cover  the  drums 
of  male  Tettigonia  F. ;  and  likewise  those  called  also  by 
the  same  name  by  M.  Chabrier  ^,  which  cover,  in  many 
cases,  the  vocal  apparatus  of  the  trunk  of  insects :  those 
of  Melolontha  vulgaris  he  describes  as  situated  below  the 
wings,  and  between  the  two  segments  of  the  alitrunk^ ; 
and  if  you  take  this  insect  and  remove  the  elytra,  the 
mesothorax  and  scapulars,  under  the  latter  and  below  the 
wing  you  will  find  an  oval  convex  plate,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  part  he  is  speaking  of; — ^but  it  is  better  exem- 
plified, I  think,  in  the  common  Dytiscus  marginalisj  in 
which  it  is  very  distinct  as  a  convex  subtria&gular  plate 
connected  with  the  me/aMoroj?  by  membranous  ligament^ 
covering  a  kind  of  pouch,  and  appearing  to  open  and 
shut  at  the  vertex  ^ 

I  must  here  observe,  with  regard  to  the  Aptera  and 
Arachnida,  that  the  trunk  in  them  is  much  more  simple 
than  in  those  insects  that  are  fiirnished  with  wings.  In 
the  hexapods,  in  the  former  Orders,  though  there  are 

■  The  history  of  this  parasite  has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Reid ;  but 
alas !  this  learned  and  acute  observer  of  nature  did  not  live  to  g^ve 
.  his  discoveries  to  the  world :  it  is  hoped»  however^  they  will  not  be 
losty  being  in  most  able  hands. 

"  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  18.  and  XXII.  Fio.  13.  c  f. 

"^  Vol.  II.  p.  405.  *  Surle  Voldalm.  c.i.  469. 

•  Ibid.  457-.  '  Plate  XXII.  Fio.  la.  c  f. 
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usually  three  pedigerous  segments,  there  is  no  distinctibn 
of  dorsdum^  scuteUum^  &c.  In  the  Scolopendridie  and 
Scutigera  amongst  the  Myriapods,  according  to  the  acute 
observations  of  M,  Savigny  *,— on  which,  however,  some 
doubt  at  present  rests, — ^there  is  a  remarkable  formation, 
the  whole  thorax  being  represented  by  the  single  plate 
that  follows  the  head,  to  the  under-side  of  which  are  at- 
tached the  first  and  second  pair  of  palpi  or  pedipqlpij 
and  the  first  pair  of  legs,  representing  the  three  pairs  of 
legs  of  hexapods.  In  the  Itdida  the  three  segments  that 
follow  the  head,  each  bear  a  single  pair  of  legs,  while  all 
the  rest  bear  a  double  one :  from  whence  it  should  seem 
to  follow,  that  these  segments  and  their  legs  represent 
the  trunk  and  legs  of  Hexapods.  In  the  Octopod  Aptera 
and  the  Arachnida  the  trunk  consists  of  a  single  piece,' 
not  separated  from  the  head,  and  sometimes  not  distinct 
from  the  abdomen. 

V.  Internal  processes^.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that 
this  head  would  be  better  considered  when  I  treat  of  the 
Internal  Anatomy  of  Insects;  but  as  the  parts  included 
under  it  are  really  processes  of  the  external  integument 
of  the  trunk,  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  treat  of  them  under 
that  head.  They  are  of  two  descriptions ;  processes  of 
the  thorax  or  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and  processes  of 
the  breast  or  its  under  part  ' 

i.  Processes  of  the  thorax^.  These  are  the  phragma^ 
propkragma^  mesqphragma^  and  metaphragma.  The  first 
belongs  to  the  prothorax,  the  second  to  the  mesothorax-^ 

•  Mem.  iur  lei  Anim.  iota  Feriebr.  45—.  Hor.  EfOamolog.  41 1— . 
«>  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3*  j/.  IX.  Fig.  2.  $\  and  XXII.  Fi&.  S— 
14.  «  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  8—1 1 . 
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and  the  two  last  to  the  metaihor€LXi  each  forming  a  kind  of 
chamber,  of  the  under-^side  of  each  segment  of  the  thorax. 

1.  Pkragmcu  The  phragm^  or  septum  of  ih^proiho' 
raXf  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  mole-cricket  {Chyilaial' 
pa),  in  whid)  it  is  a  hairy  ligament  attached  to  the  inDude 
of  the  upper  and  lateral  margins  ofthe  base  of  that  part: 
inclining  inwards,  it  forms  the  cavity  which  receives 
the  mesoiharax.  It  is  not,  however,  without  a  representa- 
tive in  many  Coleoptera,  though  in  these  it  is  less  striking 
from  its  being  smaller  and  taking  a  horizontal  dhrectian* 
In  Elatetj  by  means  of  some  prominent  points  received 
by  corresponding  cavities  of  the  vertical  part  of  the  base 
of  the  elytrum,  it  forms  a  kind  of  ginglymous  articular 
tion,  which  probably  keeps  them  from  dislocation  in  re- 
pose, and,  by  the  sudden  disengagement  of  these  points 
from  the  cavities,  assists  the  animal  in  jumping  *. 

2.  Prophragma  ^.  This  is  a  piece  usually  almost  v^- 
tical,  but  in  Elater  horizontal;  of  a  substance  between 
monbrane  and  cartilage^  descending  anteriorly  from  the 
dprsohsmi  and  fcn'ming  the  first  partition  of  the  chest  of 
the  mesothoraxi  it  is  generally  much  shorter  than  the 
mesophragm.  Thou^  very  visible  in  Ccleoptera  and 
the  Heteropterous  Hemiptera,  in  the  other  Orders ki^ 
less  easily  detected,  and  is  sometimes  obsolete.  It  mqr 
be  observed  here,  that  in  the  Hymenoptera,  at  least  in 
the  wasp,  the  hive-bee,  the  humble-bee,  and  the  IXpi^ 
ra  mostly,  the  interior  of  the  upper-side  of  the  alitrunk, 
instead  of  two^  seems  at  first  to  be  divided  into^our  cham- 
bers, formed  by  septula :  but  as  these  ridges  merely  mark 
out  the  internal  limits  of  the  dorscium,  scuteUumj  poUdcr- 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  318.  >  Plate  XXIL  Fig.  8,  1 1.  h\ 
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sahintj  and  metapnystega^  the  last  but  one  of  these  being 
usually  less  distinct,  they  seem  not  analogous  to  the  three 
partitions  of  the  alitrunk  in  other  Orders;  so  that  in 
these  the  mesophragm  at  least  seems  to  have  no  repre-' 
sentative,  and  the  prophragm  and  metaphragm  include 
between  them  only  one  ample  chamber.  In  the  Diptera^ 
tirherever  there  is  an  external  depression  or  suture  there 
is  a  corresponding  internal  ri^e  or  seam,  so  that  the 
parts  seem  more  distinctly  marked  out  on  the  inside 
than  on  the  outside  of  the  crust. 

8.  Mesophragma  ^.  This  piece  also,  which  forms  the 
middle  partition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
alitrunk,  dividing  it  into  two  chambers,  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  Colecptera.  It  is  usually  in  them  a  vertical 
piece^  resembling  the  prophragm  in  substance,  but  twice 
its  height^  of  a  quadrangular  shape  with  a  notch  in  the 
middle;  itfilk  the  sinus  o( the postdarsotiintf  the  sides  of 
which  sometimes  descend  below  it^.  In  this  Order  the* 
chamber  that  it  forms  with  the  prophragm  is  very  small  % 
the  motions  of  the  elytra  requiring  no  powerful  apparatus 
of  muscles;  but  that  which  it  forms  with  the  metaphragm, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  muscles  moving  the  wings, 
is  very  large  ^.  In  the  Orthoptera  the  anterior  chamber 
is  larger  than  in  the  preceding  Order,  which  proves  that 
tegmina  are  more  moved  in  flight  than  elytra.  In  the 
Heteropterous  Hemiptera  a  remarkable  variation  takes 
place— the  anterior  being  larger  than  the  posterior 
chamber;  which  last,  in  fact,  consists  of  two,  one  for  each 
wing :  in  these  the  mesophragm  towards  the  abdomen 
forms  an  angle,  which  in  Pentatoma^  &c.,  is  acute;  in 

•  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  9, 1 1,  *.  "  Ibid.  Fig.  9.  a  a. 

«  Ilrid,Fi6.  ll.a.  **  Ibid.  b. 
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Belostoma  a  right  angle,  and  in  Notonecta  an  obtifie 
one.  In  the  two  first  the  angle  of  the  mesophragm  sends 
two  short  diverging  ridges  to  the  metaphragm ;  and  in 
the  last  only  a  single  one:  in  this  also  the  posterior 
chambers  together  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  anterior. 
From  this  structure  it  should  seem  that  in  flight  the 
Hemehftra  are  more  important  than  the  wings.  In  the 
Homopterous  section  the  anterior  chamber  is  the 
smallest,  at  least  in  Fidgora  candelaria;  and  the  meso- 
phragm is  lofty  and  bipartite.  In  the  Lepidoptera  the 
anterior  chamber  is  the  largest,  and  the  part  in  question 
conspicuous  ^.  In  the  LibeUtdina  and  Hymenoptera  it 
is  merely  represented  by  a  low  ridge,  and  in  the  Diptera 
it  seems  evanescent 

4.  Metaphragma  ^.  This,  in  many  cases,  is  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  three  partitions  of  the  upp^ 
portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  alitrunk,  which  separates  it 
from  that  of  the  abdomen ;  it  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  metathorcuc,  and  is  nearly  vertical :  in  sub- 
stance it  may  be  stated  as  rather  firmer  than  the  two 
preceding  partitions.  In  the  Coleoptera  it  is  cbnunonly 
of  the  width  of  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  alitrunk ;  and 
its  centre  is  cldl  so  as  to  form  a  deep. sinus ^  for  the 
transmission  of  the  intestines,*-a  circumstance  which 
also,  though  less  conspicuously,  distinguishes  the  meso- 
phragm ^ :  fix)m  this  sinus  it  slopes  gradually  towards  the 
sides,  and  is  sometimes  armed  with  an  intermediate  pro- 
cess on  each  side  ^.     This  structure  you  will  find  exem- 

•  Plate  IX.  Fig.  2.  t\ 

*»  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  10, 11.  x'.    Comp.  Linn.  Trans,  xi.  /.  ix. 
/.  16.  g.  <^  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  10,  11.  <L 

*»  Ibid.  Fig.  9.  c.  •  Ibid.  Fig.  10.  a. 
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plified  in  the  common  cock-chafer  and  many  others  of 
the  Order.     I  have  not,  however,  discovered  traces  of 
k  either  in  the  Silphida^  Staphylinida^  or  the  vesicatory 
beetles  {Mdoe  L.) ;  or  even  in  such  species  of  Carabus 
L.  and  Cicindela  L.  that  I  have  examined;  while  in 
Dytiscus  it  is  very  visible.    In  the  Orthoptera  it  is  nearly 
obsolete ;  but  in  Locusta  Leach,  under  the  metapm/stega^ 
one  on  each  side,   is  a  pair  of  seemingly  pneumatic 
pouches  which  may  be  mistaken  for  it     It  is  almost 
equally  inconspicuous  in  both  sections  of  the  Hemiptera. 
As  to  the  Lepidopteroy — ^in  Pieris  Brassiae^  it  resembles 
in  some  degree,  though  in  miniatiu*e,  the  met^hragm  of 
the  Colecptera  s  but  in  Sphinx  SteUatarum  and  Lasio- 
cdmpa  Quercus  it  has  a  sinus  on  each  side,  but  no  middle 
one.     In  Panorpa  it  nearly  closes  the  posterior  orifice 
of  the  trunk,  but  in  the  Libelhdind  it. is  a  mere  ridge. 
In  some  Hymenoptera^  as  Cimbex  senceoj  the  drone-bee  at 
least,  &c,  it  is  a  large  convex  bifid  piece.    In  the  wasps, 
under  the  spiracle  of  the  metapnystega  on  each  side, 
as  in  the  Locusta^  is  what  I  also  take  to  be  a  pneumatic 
pouch,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  metaphragm. 
In  the  lyiptera  Order  this  part  is  very  conspicuous.     If 
you  remove  the  abdomen  of  any  common  TipulOf  you 
will  find  that  the  posterior  orifice  ot  the  trunk  is  closed 
above  by  a  pair  of  oblong,  vertical,  convex,  diverging 
jdates ;— do  the  same  by  any  fly  {Musca  L.),  and  you  will 
detect  in  the  same  situation  a  very  large  convex  or  gib- 
boqs  one  notched  below,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole 
orifice :  this  is  the  metaphragm. 

5.  Septula '.   These  are  the  smaller  ridges  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  alitrimk,  which  afford  a  point  of  attachment  to 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  9-11.  r. 
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many  itiusctes,  and  run  in  rarious  directions  both  on  ihe 
interior  of  the  crost  and  of  the  metaphragin.  Theselittle 
seaitis  are  not  to  be  found  so  generidly  in  the  other  Or- 
ders; but  very  frequeady»  as  has  been  before  observed, 
where  there  is  an  e^^terior  impression  of  the  crusty  or  a 
suture,  one  of  these  forms  its  internal  base; 

li.  Processes  i^thepectusK  We  are  next  to  consider 
the  internal  processes  of  the  breast  of  insects :  these  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  die  endostentum,  or  internal 
sternum,  and  its  branches.  As  the  principal  feature  of 
this  are  the  processes  which  rising  from  it  serve  as  points 
of  attachment  to  the  muscles  that  move  the  legs,  &c.,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  them — ^they  are,  the  antefwrca^  die 
medifurca^  and  the  post/urea. 

1.  AfUefurca^  The  first  portion  of  the  endostemumy 
at  the  internal  prostemum^  branches  into  the  antefiarca. 
In  the  Coleoptera  a  plate  varying  in  shape  and  direction^ 
sends  forth  a  pair  of  mostly  vertical  processes  of  a  car- 
tilaginous substance^,  differing  in  height  in  difierent 
genera.  In  Carabus  L.  there  is  neither  this  plate  nor  its 
processes ;  but  in  D^iscus  the  latter  are  very  visible.  A 
very  singular  and  complex  machine  represents  the  part 
we  are  considering  In  that  extraordinary  insect  the  mole- 
cricket  (Gfry^to/^aLatr.).  When  we  look  at  its  prodigi- 
ous arms  and  condder  their  office  %  we  may  imagine  that 
the  requisite  apparatus  for  moting  them  must  be  very 
powerful  and  peculiar.  Their  Chbator  has  according- 
ly provided  them  with  a  machine  for  this  purpose  more 
than  usually  complex,  extending  from  theprothorax  to  the 

•  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  5—7.  "  Ibid.  Fig.  7.  *=  Ibid.  a. 

«•  Ibid,  e,        «  Sec  abo?e.  Vol  I.  p.  191.  and  II.  p.  257,  366. 
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prasUmumt  the  former  being  ite  ba$e^  and  tiie  latter  its 
verUsi,  .  Thetcavily  of  the  maaknmk  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  a  double  cartilaginous  partition  surmounted 
by  a  bony  firame,  with  an  antmor  condyle  or  tuberosityi 
with  which  the  inner  part  of  the  base  of  the  clayiole  c£  the 
arm  appears  to  ginglymate;  and  the  manitrunk  is  pi^ 
served  from  the  injury  the  powerful  action  of  the  ana 
might  occasion^  by  the  counteraction  of  this  machine,  to 
describe  which  fiiUy,  would  demand  more  space  than  I 
can  afford*.  Imentioned  under  the«»esos/f^Aitff»,  the  aper- 
tures visible  in  the  breast  of  Locus^n  Leach  and  AcridaYL 
Each  of  these  apertures  opens  into  an  internal^  tubular, 
homy,  process,  which  arching  off  is  attached  at  the 
other  eKtremity  to  the  sides  of  the  trunk— «  pair  being 
appropriated  to  each  segment;  the  first  analogous  to 
the  anteftarcay  the  seccmd  to  the  medi/urea^  and  the  last 
to  the  pos^urca.  In  the  medipectus  and  postpectm  of 
Acrida  viridusima  there  is  only  a  single  aperture,  teimi* 
nating  in  a  single  tube,  which  after  rising  vertically  a 
litde  way  sendis  off  a  branch  on  either  hand  to  the  sides 
of  the  trunk.  Where  there  are  three  of  these  holes,  as 
in  the  antepectus  and  medipectus  of  Locusta  Dux^  there 
are  tkree  of  these  processes,  the  intermediate  one  being 
vertical.  In  the  subsequent  Orders  the  processes  of  the 
endostemum  are  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  require 
particular  notice:  my  fiirther  observations  upon  them 
will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  Ccleoptera  Order. 

2.  Medifurca  ^    This  pari,  which  belongs  to  the  mid- 
legs,  is  in  many  cases  more  conspicuous  than  the  antefurccu 

■  This  machine  is  described  by  Dr.  Eschscholtz,  Beilrage  zur 
Kaiurkunde,  &c.    Heft.  i.  24—.  LuiL 
»  Plats  XXII.  Pig.  6. 
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In  Capris  Mclossus  the  endostemum  of  the  medipectus  is 
represented  by  a  transverse  zigzag  ridge  *•  between  the 
sockets  of  the  mid-coxae,  from  which  proceeds  a  pair  of 
branches  wide  at  the  base  and  growing  gradually  more 
slender  to  the  extremity^,  which  is  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  trunk;  in  Dytiscus  marginalis  a  pair  of  slender,  ver- 
tical, straight  processes,  fitted  with  a  broad  cartilagmous 
plate  at  their  apex,  rises  from  the  endostemxtm,  and  sends 
forth  a  lateral  one  to  the  side  of  the  medipectus :  and  lasdy, 
in  Carabus  the  medijurca  is  represented  by  a  pair  of  sub- 
triangular  lamifUB  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  trunk. 

3.  Postjurca  ^.  This,  which  belongs  to  the  hind- 
legs,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  pectoral  processes, 
and  has  been  noticed  by  more  than  one  writer**.  It  is 
a  kind  of  trident,  the  branches  ^  of  which  are  acute^  and 
on  their  upper  surface  longitudinally  concave,  elevated 
on  a  footstalk  ^  inclined  towards  the  medijurca^  consist*- 

• 

ing  of  two  plates,  a  posterior  one  supporting  the  lateral 
branches,  and  an  anterior  or  interior  one  forming  a  right 
angle  with  the  other,  supporting  the  intermediate  one. 
This  footstalk  rises  from  between  the  posterior  rarzT, 
which  appear  in  the  Lamellicorns  to  ginglymate  with  it  at 
its  base.  The  middle  branch  of  the  trident  dips  to  the 
sinus  of  the  medijurca.  In  Ih/tiscus  marginalis  the  form 
is  different ;  for  the  intermediate  branch  consists  of  two 
parallel  pieces,  and  the  lateral  ones  are  dilated  into  broad 
vertical  plates:  the  stalk  of  this  is  triquetrous,  and  a  tri- 
ple cartilaginous  partition  appears  to  go  from  its  base 
anteriorly,  the  lateral  ones  diverging  to  the  sides  of  the 

»  Plate  XXIL  Fig.  6.  a.         ^  Ibid,  b,         *=  Ibid.  Fig.  6.  b.  f 
•>  MacLeay,  Hone  EnUmohg.  9.     Chabrier,  Sur  le  Vol  des  J«. 
c.  i.  417.  «   Plate  XXII.  Fig.  5.  b  b  b.  '  Ibid.  c. 
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trunk,  and  the  intermediate  one  running  straight  to  the 
base  of  the  medifrarca. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  state  here  some  of 
the  several  objects  and  uses  of  this  structure  of  the 
trunk.     When  our  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples,  *^  But 
even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered"  * — 
he  taught  them  that  the  attention  and  care  of  the  Deity 
were  not  confined  to  the  mighty  and  the  vast,  but 
directed  to  every  atom  of  his  creation — that  he  not  only 
decreed  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  planets  and 
planetary  systems,  and  of  their  various  inhabitants,  but 
that  the  most  minute  and  apparently  insignificant  part 
of  each  individual,  both  as  to  its  number  and  form,  was 
according  to  the  law  by  him  laid  down;  and  whoever 
studies  them  with  attention  will  find  that  insects  fumbh  a 
very  interesting  homily  upon  this  text ;  since  in  various 
instances  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear,  that  parts  seem- 
ingly of  the  least  importance-— as  a  hair,  a  pore,  or  a 
slight  impression — ^have  their  appropriate  use  ^4   At  first, 
it  would  seem  that  the  various  pieces  of  which  we  have 
seen  the  second  primary  segment  of  the  trunk  of  these 
animals  to  be  composed,  would  be  of  Uttle  importance; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  this  multiplicity  of  parts  is 
usually  not  to  be  found  in  those  that  have  no  wings, 
whether  they  be  apterous  sexes  or  tribes  ^,  a  suspicion 
arises  in  the  mind  that  they  must  be  of  more  consequence 
than  their  prima  facie  appearance  seems  to  warrant  :--and 
this  is  really  the  case.  The  manitrunJe^  which  is  destined 
principally  to  incase  the  muscles  that  move  the  arms^ 
did  not  require  to  be  so  complex  as  the  part  that  had  to 
support  the  action  of  *iDings  as  well  as  legs.   In  those  that 

»  Lukexii.  7.        ••  See  above,  p.  397—.        *  Sec  above,  p.  580. 
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have  a  large  proihorax^  as  die  Caleoptera^  it  may,  indeed, 
be  useful  in  flight  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  abdomen; 
and  sinoe  when  the  wings  descend  it  rises,  and  vicexfersoj 
it  may  be  of  some  service  by  its  vibrations  * ;  but  for  this 
it  required  no  complexity  of  structure.  But  not  so  die 
alitrunk :  it  consists  of  parts  much  more  numerous,  and 
diis  number  of  parts  is  of  great  importance  to  the  animal 
in  its  flight  All  of  them  are  so  put  together,  bang  lined 
by  a  common  elastic  ligam^it^  as  to  be  oi^Mible  of  a 
certain  degree,  of  tension  and  relaxation,  which  enidiles 
die  ammal  to  comp)^ess  or  dilate  the  trunk  as  its  ne* 
cessities  require.  Tox^use  the  elevation  of  die  vaigB, 
it  must  be  compressed,  ox  liave  its  Umgitudinal  diameter 
ifwreasedj  and  its  vertical  and  transeerse  diminished^ 
diis  compression  is  produced  by  die  oondensatitm  of 
the  internal  air,  which  parts  widi  some  of  its  caloric,  and 
by  die  acdon  of  the  levator  musdes.  To  cause  the  do* 
pressionoi  the  wiags,  it  magt\»dikaedj  or  have  its  fof^- 
tudinal  diameter  diminished^  and  its  vertical  and  tranS" 
verse  increased,  which  is  effected  by  the  reiiefiiction  of 
die  internal  air,  and  the  actiim  crf'diecfepreisermwcks*. 
In  some  Orders,  the  Coleoptera^  &C.,  diis  effect  ia  fm>^ 
moted  by  die  segments  of  the  trunk,  which  are  attached 
by  loose  ligamentous  membranes,  and  received,  one  or 
more  of  them,  into  each  odier,  which  fi»r*Htatfg  the 
above  acdon  ^«  Hius  much  for  the  general  use  of  these 
parts.  I  shall  fiuther  here  mention  a  partial  one  of 
two  of  them  which  seems  indicated  by  a  particular  dr- 

>  Chabrier  SwrleVol  des  Int.  c  i.  413—. 

^  See  above,  p.  40St, 

«  Chabrier  Sur  le  Vd  de$  Int.  c.  I  446, 448,  451—. 

'  Ibid.  A\%. 
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cumstance,  and  upon  which  a  theory  may  be  built  In 
some  insects  the  primary  and  secondary  wings  or  their 
analogues  are  placed  before  the  legs,  in  others  cner  the 
legs,  and  in  others  behind  the  legs :  but  whatever  their 
position,  the  pieces  which  I  have  named  the  scapuUaria 
and  parapletariE  invariably  connect  the  one  with  the 
other;  the  former,  the  primary  wings  with  the  mid4egSj 
and  the  latter,  the  secondary  wings  with  the  hind-legs. 
This  circumstance  s^ms  to  prove  that  the  wings  by  the 
intervention  of  these  pieces  have  an  action  upon  the  legs, 
and  the  legs  upon  the  wings ;  and  thb  is  further  proved 
in  one  case  by  an  observation  of  M.  Chabrier  with  re- 
gard to  MeloUmtha  tm^ons,*— that  the  levator  muscles  of 
the  wings,  by  means  of  a  long  tendon,  are  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  coxae*.  Now,  more  than 
one  medical  friend  has  suggested  to  me^  that  what  are 
called  the  coxa  in  insects  are  really  analogous  to  the 
thighs  of  vertebrate  animals  ^:  consequently  these  parts 
must  represent  the  coxae  i  whence  it  would  seem  that  the 
wings  are  really  appendages  of  the  legs.  It  must,  how- 
ever^  be  observed,  that  were  this  opinion  admitted,  in  the 
Apteroj  Hymenoptera^  and  Diptera^  or  even  in  the  pro* 
thorax  of  other  insects,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  ana> 
logue  of  the  cox(e  at  all  distinct  from  the  trunk  itself  of 
which  even  in  the  other  Orders  these  pieces  are  com- 
pcment  parts.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  Strepsiptera  K., 
and  in  which  the  arms  are  furnished  with  an  alary  ap- 
pendage^ and  the  metathorax  has  none  ^. 

»  Ubi  supr.  c  ii.  333. 

^  According  to  M.  Chabrier^  who  agrees  with  him,  M.  Latrdlle 
also  is  of  opinion,  that  the  parapUura  is  the  analogue  of  the  poste- 
rior coxa.     Uln  tupra^  c.  ii.  311B.  Note  2. 

^  M.  Latreille  has  changed  the  denomination  of  this  Order  to 
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VI.  Organs  of  Motion.  We  are  next  to  consider  those 
organs  attached  to  the  trunk  of  insects  which  are  instru- 
ments of  mo/tcm.  These  are  principally  those  by  which  th^ 
are  transported  through  the  air,  and  those  by  which  they 
move  on  the  earth  or  in  the  water — their  wings  and  dieir 
legs.  I  shall  begin  with  the  first,  the  wings  *•  These 
are  not  formed  precisely  after  any  type  at  present  dis- 
covered in  vertebrate  animals:  in  some  respects  they 
have  an  analogy  to  those  of  birds  ^;  in  others,  to  the 
dorsal  fins  of  fishes :  but,  perhaps,  altogether  they  iqn 
proach  the  nearest  to  those  of  the  dragon  or  flying-lizard 
{Draco  volans  L.))  which  do  not,  as  in  birds,  replace  the 
fore-legs,  are  kept  expanded  by  diverging  bony  rays, 
and  are  connected  with  the  hind-legs  ^.  As  the  Divine 
Creator  appears  in  his  works  to  proceed  gradually  tram 
one  type  of  structure  to  another,  it  has  been  supposed 
by  a  learned  physiologist  of  our  own  country,  that  in 
winged  insects,  ,^»ir  of  the  legs  of  the  Decapod  Crustacea 

Rhiphipteraf  because  at  first  he  thought  that  these  organs  were 
not  at  all  analogous  to  elytra  or  wings ;  but  amce,  upon  further 
investigetiony  he  appears  to  admit  that  they  asnst  in  flight  (Am" 
nales  GSnSr»  des  Scienc,  Phyt,  YI.  xyiii.  8.  Compare  MacLeay,  Hor, 
Efdom.  423.  Note  *),  in  common  justice  he  is  bound  to  restore 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  Order.  In  the  same  place  of 
the  work  here  quoted,  M.  Latreille  also  speaks  of  these  pieud- 
elytrck^  as  I  would  call  them,  as  appendages  of  the  mevAkorax  :  but 
whoever  consults  Mr.  Bauer's  admirable  figures  of  Xenot  Peckii 
(Litm,  TVom.  xi.  t  ix.),  and  is  aware  of  the  unimpeached  and 
minute  accuracy  of  that  admirable  microscopic  artist,  will  be  con> 
vinced  that  they  belong  to  the  anterior  legs,  and  consequently  to 
the  prothorax. 

•  Plate  X.  and  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  18— «3. 

^  Chabrier,  Analyse,  &c.  27. 

«  K.  Diet.  d^Hitt.  Nat.  ix.  568.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  578.) 
that  the  wings  of  insects  are  connected  with  their  legs  by  the  tcapvia 
and  parapleura. 
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tire  represented  by  the  four  wings  * :  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  fully  proved ;  a  remark  which  may  also  be 
applied  to  a  more  recent  one  of  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  who  seems  to  think  their  origin  and  structure 
aerostatic,  that  they  are  auxiliary  to  the  1^,  and  bor- 
rowed in  part  from  the  respiratory  organs  \  Were  I 
disposed  to  enter  into  these  subtile  speculations,  I  might 
here  recall  your  attention  to  the  analogy  that,  in  their 
metamorphoses,  exists  between  the  Saurian  BeptiUs  or 
lizard  tribe  and  insects,  and  cc»ijecture  that  the  wings  of 
the  Draco  are  really  representatives  of  the  mid-legs  of 
Hexapods,  thus  preparing  to  disappear  altogether ;  but 
I  shall  content  myself  widi  tlirowing  out  this  hint,  which 
you  are  welcome  to  pursue.  The  organs  of  flight  in 
general  may  be  considered  as  Xoih^iv  number^  kinds,  and 
composiiion, 

u  Number.  The  most  natural  number  is^owr,  for  this 
obtains  in  the  majority.  In  almost  every  Order,  indeed, 
there  occur  instances  of  insects  that  have  solely  a  single 
pair  or  none^. 

•  MacLeay,  Hor,  Entotnchg.  413 — .  Mr.  MacLeay's  opinion  seems 
to  receive  some  confirmation  from  a  circumstance  overlooked  when 
the  larvaTof  insects  were  treated  of  above  (p.  130—),  and  to  which 
he  alludes  (411),-  namely,  that  in  thai  state  they  consist  of  two  seg- 
ments more  than  in  the  imago;  these  follow  the  three  pedigerous 
segments,  have  no  pro-legs,  and  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  trunk 
rather  than  to  the  abdomen.  To  make  this  circumstance  bear  upon 
the  question,  it  must  be  proved  that  in  the  perfect  insect  these  seg- 
ments in  some  manner  become  the  back  of  the  trunk  and  bear  the 
wings.  This  would  not  be  more  wonderful  than  many  changes  that 
are  known  to  occiu*  in  insects, 

•»  Latreille,  Organization  exterieure  det  Ins.  173—. 

«  For  instance  M<^,  the  female  glow-worm,  Lygaut  hrevtpermi. 
Ephemera  diptera,  Cynips  aptera,  neuter  ants,&c.  &c. 

VOL.  III.  2  g 
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These,  however,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  rule;  but  in 
the  DipterOy  unless  we  consider  the  altdaj  the  representar 
dyes  of  the  secondary  wings  *,  as  a  distinct  pair,  there 
are  never  more  than  two  wings,  and  one  instance  is 
known  in  which  an  insect  of  this  Order  has  noneK 
Certain  genera  or  individuals  of  the  Tetrapterous  Orders 
are  also  furnished  with  ahda:  besides  Dytiscus^  BlattOj 
Phalana  hexaptera^  which  have  been  before  noticed  ^, 
they  may  be  detected  in  miniature  in  Ammophila  K.  and 
affinities ;  these  all  may  be  regarded  in  some  slight  de- 
gree as  insects  with  six  wings. 

ii«  Kinds*  Under  this  head  we  may  consider  the  or- 
gans of  flight  as  to  their  situation  and  as  to  their  sub- 
stance. As  to  their  situation^  usually  the  first  pair  are 
attached  to  the  mesoihorax^  and  the  second  to  the  meta- 
thorax;  but  in  one  instance,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served*', in  the  Strepsiptera  K.,  the  anterior  pair  belong 
to  the  manitrunkj  and  the  posterior  to  the  mesothorax. 
As  to  their  substance,  they  take  the  several  denomina- 
tions of  elytra,  tegmina,  hemelytra,  and  wings^  for  the 
most  part  according  to  its  variations,  as  will  be  seen 
more  at  large  hereafter.  Under  this  head  I  shall  only 
further  observe,  that  in  many  instances  the  organs  of 
flight  appear  to  be  mere  abotiions  or  rudimentSy  which 
serve  to  exemplify  what  has  been  more  than  once  stated, 
that  the  CREATOR  has  seen  it  good  to  approach  to  new 
organs  gradually  as  well  as  to  new  forms.  Thus  elytra  are 
mere  rudiments  that  do  not  serve  to  protect  the  wings  in 
Atractocetus ;  tegmina  in  some  species  of  Pkasma,  Aery- 

■  See  above,  p.  559.  ^  Chionea  arttnetSdes  Dolm. 

«  See  above,  p.  560,  and  Vol.  II.  348,  352-. 
*•  See  above,  p.  591,  Note  c. 
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dium,  &C.-5  fiemelytra  in  the  bed-bug";  wings  in  many 
female  moths,  in  Cryptiss  hemipteinis  a  Hi/wenopferous 
insect)  &c. 

iii.  Composition.  The  structure  of  wings  has  been 
before  explained  to  you  ^,  and  I  shall  again  have  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  it;  but  here  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  circumstance  that  has  not  hitherto,  that  I  recollect, 
been  adverted  to;  I  mean  that  all  kinds  of  organs  of 
flight,  and'it  may  be  traced  as  we  shall  soon  see  even  in 
elytra,  are  divided  l<Migitudinally  into  three  areas  or  folds; 
the  first  or  external  one  I  call  the  Costal  Area  ^  from  its 
b^inning  with  the  costal  nervure ;  the  second  is  the  In- 
termediate Area^i  and  the  third  is  the  Anal  Area^. 

Having  made  these  observations  widi  respect  to  the 
organs  of  flight  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
more  at  large  the  elytra^  tegmina^  hemelytra^  and  wings. 

L  Elytra.  These  are  the  wing-covers  of  the  Coleoptera 
Order,  distinguished  from  tegmina  by  the  absence  of 
nervureSj  from  hemelytra  by  the  want  of  the  membrane 
at  the  apex,  and  from  both  by  their  uniting  in  almost 
every  instance  at  the  suture.  I  shall  consider  them  as 
to  their  substance;  articulation  with  the  trunk;  expan^ 
sum;  parts;  shape;  appendages;  sculpture:  clothing; 
colour Sj  and  t^es* 

1.  Substafice.  The  firmness  of  the  substance  of  elytra 
is  usually  regulated  by  that  of  the  crust  of  the  insect  to 
which  they  belong ;  in  hard  insects  they  are  hard,  and 

•  De  Gear,  iii.  t.  xvii./.  10, 11.//.  M.  Savigny  has  noticed  a  part 
in  some  AnneUdety  which  he  regards  as  aoalogous  to  elj/tra.  ^Systeme 
det  AnneUdet,  4,  9, 1 1.  "  Vol.  II.  p.  346—. 

*  Plates  X.  and  XXVllI.  ir.         ««  Ibid.  c.  •  Ibid.  d\ 

2^2 
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in  soft  ones  they  also  are  soft.  The  most  impenetrable 
ones  that  occur  to  my  recollection  are 'those  of  Illigei's 
genus  Doryphoroj  and  the  softest  and  most  flexile  those 
of  TelepkoruSf  Meloe  and  affinities.  With  regard  to  in- 
dividuals, they  are  mostly  as  hard  as  the  prothoraxy  and 
harder  than  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  Elytra  also^  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  ntever  diaphanous. 

2.  Articulation  with  the  trunk.  This  is  by  means  of 
a  process  of  the  base  of  the  elytrum  which  I  call  the  axis ' 
or  pivot,  attached  by  elastic  ligaments,  and  certain  little 
bony  pieces  (osselets  Chabr.)  in  the  socket  under  the  side 
of  the  anterior  angle  of  the  dorsolum^.  You  may  easily 
remove  the  elytra  attached  to  the  mesothorax  from  Geo- 
trupes  stercorarius^  which  will  enable  you  to  see  the  mode 
of  articulation  with  little  trouble^. 

S.  Expansion.  It  is  by  means  of  the  bony  pieces  just 
mentioned  that  the  organs  in  question  are  opened  and 
shut  ^  under  the  action  of  the  antagonist  muscles.  In 
opening  for  flight  the  two  elytra  recede  from  each  other, 
and  are  elevated  so  as-not  to  retain  their  horizontal  po- 
sition, which  would  interfere  probably  with  the  play  of 
the  wings,  but  form  an  angle  with  the  body.  When  they 
return  to  a  state  of  rest,  the  sutures  usually  meet  and 
coincide  longitudinally ;  but  in  some  cases  when  closed, 
as  in  Neofdalisj  &c,  tliey  diverge  from  each  other  at  the 
apex ;  and  in  Meloe^  like  the  Orthoptera,  to  which  that 
genus  approaches,  one  laps  over  the  other. 

4.  Parts,     The  parts  to  be  considered  in  an  elytrura 
are  the  areas,  the  axis,  the  suture,  the  margin,  the  epi- 

»  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  3—6.  b"\ 

^  Chabrier  Sur  le  Vol  des  Ins,  c.i.  439. 

«  Plate  XXVIII.  Fio.  10.  -  Chabrier  uln  tupr. 
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pleura,  the  base  and  apex,  the  angles,  and  thekypodetma. 
At  first  it  should  seem  as  if  an  elytrum  was  not  like  other 
wings  divided  into  areas;  but  I  think  upon  examination 
it  will  be  found  that,  though  often  nearly  obsolete,  these 
are  represented  in  it;  for  the  epipleura^  with  the  recurved 
part  of  the  external  margin  seems  to  me  analogous  to  the 
Costal  Area;  the  inflexed  part  adjoining  the  scutellum  and 
often  going  beyond  it  to  the  Anal,  and  the  rest  of  the  organ 
to  the  Intermediate.  All  this  you  may  see  in  the  dung-cha- 
fer, Geotrupes  stercorarius.  The  axis  ^  or  pivot  by  which 
the  elytrum  articulates  with  the  trunk  is  generally  placed 
about  the  middle  of  its  base,  but  nearer  the  scutellar 
than  the  humeral  angle,  and  varies  in  length  and  shape 
in  the  different  tribes,  but  not  so  as  to  merit  particular 
notice ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  three  parallel 
pieces,  one  belonging  to  each  area,  that  of  the  costal  be- 
ing the  longest  In  many  these  pieces  are  marked  by  no 
line  of  distinction,  but  in  Macropus,  &c.,  they  may  be  readi- 
ly traced  ^.  The  suture^  is  the  internal  margin  of  the 
elytrum  firom  the  point  of  the  scutellum  to  the  end.  In 
many  beetles  the  right  hand  suture,  looking  from  the 
anus  to  the  head^  has  a  lower  ledge  or  margin,  and  the 
other,  one  more  elevated,  which  when  they  are  closed 
lies  upon  the  former;  in  some  DynasticUs  there  seems  a 
kind  of  ginglymous  structure  in  this  part,  each  suture 
being  fitted  with  a  kind  of  ridge  which  is  received  by 
a  channel  of  the  other;  in  these  the  suture  is  generally 
marked  out  by  an  adjacent  channel :  but  the  most  re- 
markable structure  of  this  part  distinguishes  the  genuine 
species  of  the  genus  Chlamfs,  in  which  both  the  sutures, 

»  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  6—8.  <f ".  "  Ibid.  Fig.  3—5.  b'". 

•  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  3.  *  Plate  X.  Fig.  1.  c"\ 
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except  at  their  base,  are  armed  with  little  teeth,  alter* 
nating  with  each  other  like  the  cogs  (rf*  a  mill-wheel.  Li 
apterous  beetles  the  elytra  are  often  connate^  or  have 
both  sutures  as  it  were  soldered  together.  The  margin* 
or  external  edge  of  the  elytra  is  generally  formed  by  a  bead 
or  ridge,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  the  truncated  ones, 
in  which  it  is  straight,  curves  more  or  less  fix>m  the  base  to 
the  apex;  this  ridge  is  often  recurved  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  channel  between  it  and  the  disk  of  the  elytnim,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  DynastidtS;  in  some  there  are  two  parallel 
ridges,  as  in  Copris:  in  Silpka  the  margin  is  dilated;  in 
Hekeus  and  Cossypkus  it  is  remarkably  so  and  recurved, 
so  that,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  proMoroor  which 
are  similarly  circumstanced,  they  give  the  animal  some  re- 
semblancetoasmallmodelofabarge*  Though  the  margin 
of  elytra  is  most  commonly  intire,  yet  in  some  beetles,  as 
GymnopleuTus  Illig.,  a  sinus  is  taken  out  of  it;  in  Ceionia 
it  often  projects  at  the  basCf  and  in  Cryptocephdim  in  the 
middle^  into  a  lobe ;  in  Phoberrts  MacLeay  it  is  denticu- 
kted,  and  in  many  Buprestes  more  or  less  serrulated ; 
sometimes  it  terminates  befisre  it  reaches  the  apex  of  die 
ely trum  in  a  tooth,  as  in  many  Carabi  Liatr.  The  epi- 
pleura  ^  or  side-cover  is  that  part  of  the  organ  in  ques- 
tion, below  the  margin,  with  which  it  usually  forms  aa 
angle,  bemg  more  or  less  inflexed,  that  covers  the  sides 
of  the  body.  It  varies  in  different  tribes,  being  some- 
times obsolete,  as  in  the  weevils  {Curadio  JL);  in  the 
Capricorn  beetles  it  is  very  narrow;  in  Carabus^  &&, 
dilated  at  the  base ;  in  many  Heteromerous  beetles,  as 
BlapSj  Pimeliay  &c.,  it  is  very  wide  and  conspicuous;  in 

*  Plate  X.  Fig.  1.  c.  "  Plate  XXVIIf.  Fig.  6—8.  rf". 
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CQSS}fphu&  it  stands  out  a  little  from  the  abdomen,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  fence  round  it   Its  shape  generally  ap- 
proaches thatof  ascythe,  beingincurved and  growing  more 
lender  towards  the  apex  ';  but  it  is  sometimes  straighter 
and  shorter.     In  Geotrupes  and  many  other  Lamelli- 
ooras,  the  hose  of  the  elytrum  is  nearly  vertical,  forming  a 
right  angle  with  the  rest  of  it;  it  is  usually  transverse  and 
straight;  but  in  Calandra  Palmarum  and  many  Cassida 
it  slants  to  the  scutellum;  in  Chlamys  it  is  sinuate,  and 
in  JSlaier  it  has  a  deep  cavity  above  the  axis  which  re- 
ceives the  points  of  the  phragtna  mentioned  before^. 
The  apex  of  elytra  is  usually  acute,  the  angle  being 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  curving  and  straight  line : 
but  there  are  many  exceptions ;  for  instance,  in  Mylabris 
it  is  rounded;  in  Hister  oUiquely,  and  in  Necrophcrus 
transversely,  truncated;  in  many  Capricoms  it  is  emar- 
ginate;  in  others,  as  Macropus  Umgimanus^  it  is  biden- 
tate;   in  some  Prioni^  P«  cinnamomeus^  &c*,  it  termi- 
nates in  a  mucro  at  the  internal  angle ;  and  in  Ceram- 
byx  BatuSj  harridus,  &c,  at  the  external;  and,  to  name 
no  more,  in  some  species  of  Necydalis  it  ends  in  a  long 
acumen.   The  scuteUar  angle  in  insects  that  have  a  large 
scutellum,  as  Macruspis  MacLeay,  is  obliquely  tnm-'' 
cated  to  admit  it,  but  where  it  is  small  it  is  generally  rect- 
angular, with  the  angle  rounded ;  in  Buprestis  vittata  it 
is  obtusangular ;  and  in  Dytiscus  marginalise  &c.,  it  is 
emarginate.     In  Cassidaspinifex^  perforata,  &C.,  theAu- 
meral  angle  is  producted  into  an  acute  lobe  that  stretches 
beyond  the  head,  and  in  C  bicomis  and  Taums  it  forms 
a  horn  at  right  angles  with  the  elytrum.     In  general  it 

*  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  8.  ^  See  above,  p.  582. 
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is  either  rectangular  or  rounded,  with  a  prominence  of 
the  ely  trum  within  it.  The  sutural  and  anal  angles  exist 
only  where  the  elytra  are  truncated  at  the  apex.  In  this 
case  the  sutural  is  generally  rectangular,  and  the  anal 
rather  obtusangular  or  rounded.  The  Hypodernia  is  the 
fine  soft  membrane  before  noticed  ^  tliat  lines  the  under- 
side of  the  elytra,  the  use  of  which  is  probably  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  wings  from  friction  with  their  usually  hard 
substance;  this  membrane  is  commonly  of  either  a 
pallid  or  brownish  colour;  but  in  some  insects,  as  Sa- 
phylinus  hybriduSy  murinus^  &c.,  Buprestis  Gigas,  it  is  of 
a  beautiful  green  or  blue ;  and  it  exhibits  the  punctOy 
strliBy  and  other  modes  of  sculpture  of  the  elytra  veiy 
distinctly,  the  pores  of  which  usually  perforate  this  mem- 
brane ^.  Just  under  the  shoulders  of  these  organs  you 
may  observe  an  oblong  and  sometimes  roundish  spot, 
occasioned  by  the  kypoderma  in  that  part  being  parti- 
cularly tense,  and  covering  a  cavity  or  pocket  which  ap- 
pears to  be  connected  with  the  axis  by  the  hollow  part, 
which  I  regard  as  representing  the  Costal  Area ;  this 
pocket  is  evidently  the  analogue  of  a  part  in  the  ixmgs 
noticed  by  M,  Chabrier  ^,  and  named  by  me  the  phi- 
alum  .:  from  its  connexion  with  the  axis  by  a  channel, 
this  part  in  elytra  should  also  seem  destined  to  receive  a 
Huid  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  margin  and  its  means  of 
resistance.  - 

5,  Shape,  The  shape  of  elytra  is  various;  taken  to- 
gether, in  which  case,  in  describing  insects,  they  are  de- 
nominated coleoptra^  their  most  common  form  is  more 
or  less  oblong,  or  forming  more  or  less  a  considerable 

"  See  above,  p.  402—.  **  Ibid.  399. 

«"  Sur  le  Vol  dcs  Ins.  i.  c.  Ji/B — .  c.  ii.  325. 
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portion  of  an  ellipses;  taken  separately,  it  inclines  to  that 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  the  exterior  side  curvilinear: 
truncated  elytra  are  generally  quadrangular,  sometimes 
presenting  a  trapezium,  at  others  nearly  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  at  others  a  square.  With  regard  to  their 
proportions  they  vary  considerably,  but  the  most  general 
law  seems  to  be  that  the  length  shall  exceed  twice  the 
width;  in  some,  as  Buprestis  Gigas,  it  is  more  than 
thrice ;  in  ];nany  Staphylinida  they  are  as  wide  as  they 
are  long  and  sometimes  wider ;  they  are  generally  nar- 
rower at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  but  in  some  species 
of  Lycusj  as  L.fasciatu$i  &c.,  the  reverse  takes  place ;  in 
Telephorus  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  width  every 
where :  with  regard  to  their  surface  they  are  sometimes 
very  convex,  as  inMolurisi  at  others  very  flat,  as  in 
EunfchorOj  Akis,  &c. 

6.  Appendages.  These,  though  not  so  remarkable  as 
those  of  the  head  and  prothorax  of  beetles,  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  In  many  Capricorns,  as  Lamia  Tri" 
bulttSy  spectdiferuy  &c.,  the  disk  and  sides  are  armed  with 
short  sharp  spines ;  in  others  {Stenocorus^  &c.)  the  sutu* 
ral  and  an^  angles  or  one  of  them  terminate  in  a  spine 
or  tooth;  sometimes  the  whole  sur&ce,  as  in  Hispa  atroy 
&c.,  is  covered,  like  a  porcupine,  with  a  host  of  slender 
spines,  or  its  sides  defended  by  spinose  lobes,  as  in  H.eri- 
nacea  :  the  humeral  prominence  is  armed  with  a  spme 
pointing  to  the  head  in  Macropus  longimanxis^  and  form- 
ing a  right  angle  with  the  elytrum  in  some  Curctdionida:^ 
as  Rhynchites  spinifex ;  but  the  most  remarkable  ap- 
pendage of  this  kuid  is  exhibited  by  Cassida  bidens  and 
its  affinities, — from  the  centre  of  the  sutures  of  the  elytrum 
rise  perpendicularly  a  pair  of  long,  slender,  sharp  pro- 
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cesses  internally  concave^  which  both  apply  exactly  to 
each  other,  so  as  together  to  form  a  single  horn  which 
rises,  like  a  mast  from  a  ship,  from  the  body  of  the  aiu- 
mal^*  Besides  the  appendages  here  mentioned,  the 
elytra  exhibit  a  variety  of  tubercles  and  other  elevations 
of  various  form  and  size,  which  it  would  be  endless  to 
pardcidarize. 

7*  Sculpture,  The  sculpture  of  the  organs  in  quesdon 
is  very  various  and  often  very  ornamental :  but  as  al* 
most  every  kind  of  it  wiU  be  noticed  in  the  orismdogU' 
col  tables,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it 
here,  especiaDy  since  I  have  endeavoured  upon  a  former 
occasion  to  explain  how  it  may  be  useful  and  important 
as  well  as  ornamental  to  the  animal^.  I  shall  therefore 
only  notice  a  few  instances,  amongst  many,  in  which 
a  particular  kind  of  sculpture  distinguishes  particular 
tribes.  Amongst  those  that  are  Predaceous  the  Cicin' 
delidce  have  elytra  without  striae  or  furrows,  while  the 
majority  of  the  subsequent  terrestrial  tribes  of  this  sec^ 
tion  are  distinguished  by  them :  the  Zk^fOistida  in  the 
Lamellicom  section  are  remarkable  for  a  single  cre- 
nated  fiirrow  next  the  suture ;  in  the  weevil  tribes  the 
numerous  species  of  the  genus  Apion  are  ornamented  by 
furrowed  elytra  with  pores  in  the  furrows,  which  give 
th^n  the  appearance  of  neat  stitching ;  in  many  of  those 
beetles  that  have  soft  elytra,  as  the  glow-worms  {Lam^ 
pyris),  the  blister-beetles  (CanthariSi  Mtflabris\  and  still 
more  in  (Edemera^  two  or  three  slight  ridges  generally 
run  longitudinally  frmn  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  are 
visible  also  on  the  under-side;  as  the  Jurrans  probably 

*  Oliv.  Ins.  No.  97.     CW««fa,  /.  i./.  10. 
*•  See  above,  p.  '3^7 — . 
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l^ten  a  hard  elytjrunl,  these  ridges  may  serve  to 
strengdieR  a  s(fi  one^  and  it  is  by  these  that  die  first  ap- 
proach is  made  to  the  reticular  structure  of  tegmina  or 
the  wing-covers  of  Orthoptera:  Lycus  paUiatuSy  &&,  in 
its  elytra  exhibits  a  direet  resendblance  of  the  reticula- 
tions of  nervures* 

6.  Clothing.  To  what  I  have  before  said  on  this 
subject  in  general  ^  I  shall  here  add  a  few  raoBarks^ 
which,  though  they  more  properly  belong  to  elytroy  may 
in  many  cases  be  extended  to  the  whole  body  of  a  beetle. 
In  various  instances  it  happens  that  the  beautiful  mark- 
ings of  these  organs,  as  in  Macropas  longimanus,  whose 
elytra  when  denuded  are  black,  are  produced  by  short  de- 
cumbent hairs ; .  in  some  these  variegations  are  the  eflect 
of  scales  resembling  those  of  Lepidoptera^  often  of  a 
metallic  lustre;  from  these  scales  is  derived  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  diamond-beetle  {Eniimus  imperialism  Germ.); 
in  some  the  scales  are  so  minute  as  to  resemble  the 
pcJlen  of  flowers,  as  the  white  marks  observable  on  the 
green  elytra  of  the  rose-chafer  {Cetonia  aurata\ 

9.  Cdour.  The  organs  of  flight  in  the  majbrity  of 
the  Orders  with  respect  to  colour  are  usually  the  most 
gaily  decorated  part  of  insects;  I  therefore  deferred  the 
notice  of  that  subject  tiU  I  came  to  treat  of  them.  In 
general  the  ^colour  of  insects  is  either  inherent  in  the 
substance  of  their  crust,  or  produced  by  the  hairs  or  scales 
that  either  partially  or  totally  cover  it.  To  confine  my- 
self to  the  CoUoptera^  of  whose  elytra  we  are  treating,  it 
may  be  observed,  I  think,  in  general,  that  the  majority  of 
those  that  feed  upon  putrescent  substances,  the  sapro^ 
phagotts  tribes  of  Mr,  W.  8.  MacLeay,  are  commonly  of  a 

*  See  above,  p.  31>9 — . 
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more  dark  and  dismal  aspect  and  colour  than  tliose  which 
feed  upon  such  as  are  living  and  fresh,  denominated  thak^ 
rophagous  by  the  same  learned  author;  this  you  may  see 
exemplified  in  his  ScarabiBidce  and  Cetoniad/g.  Again,  in 
the  Predaceous  beetles  a  smilar  contrastof  colours  is  often 
observable*  How  brilliant  and  gay  are  the  fierce  Cidndekel 
those  tigers  of  insects,  as  Linn£  calls  them  ;  how  black 
as  to  colour,  how  horrible  in  aspect  is  their  near  relation 
the  Manticora :  what  difference  exists  in  the  economy  of 
these  animals  is  not  known,  except,  as  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Burchell,  that  the  latter  is  subterraneous,  whereas  the 
former  seek  tlie  sunbeam  and  fly  rapidly.  I  shall  now 
point  out  a  few  instances  in  which  the  colours  of  their 
elytra  distinguish  tribes  or  families.  Amongst  the  Pre- 
daceous beetles  a  large  family  of  the  Cidndelida  are 
distinguished  by  a  middle  angular  white  band,  and  se- 
veral white  dots  on  their  green  or  brown  elytra,  as  in 
C  sylvatica ;  a  family  of  BrachinuSf  and  the  majority 
of  MylabriSy  Lamia  capensis  and  Jasciatus,  &c.,  by 
black  elytra,  with  yellow  or  red  bands ;  Carabus  violacea 
and  affinities  by  the  violet  margin  of  these  organs ;  Cal^ 
liockroma  Latreille  by  their  sericeous^  and  Eumolpus  by 
their  metallic^  lustre.  These  instances  will  be  sufficient 
to  turn  your  attention  to  this  subject,  which  though  not 
of  primary  importance  in  discriminating  genera  &c.,  is 
not  without  its  use  in  a  secondary  view. 

10.  Uses.  I  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  saying 
something  upon  tlie  ends  which  elytra  seem  designed  to 
serve.  Their  first  and  most  obvious  use  is  the  protection 
of  the  wings  when  unemployed,  that  they  may  not  be 
lacerated  or  soiled,  and  rendered  unfit  for  flight  in  the 
various  retreats  to  whiph  these  animals  betake  themselves 
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either  for  food,  repose,  or  to  lay  their  eggs ;  to  promote 
this  purpose  more  effectually,  the  wings  are  usually  cu- 
riously folded  and  laid  up  under  them;  and  where  the 
elytra  are  very  short,  as  in  the  Staphylintda,  these  folds 
are  very  numerous  and  complex.     In  some  instances, 
however,  as  in  MolorchusY.j  Atractocerus,  &c,,  the  wings 
are  only  partially  protected  by  the  elytra  and  not  folded 
under  them;  probably  they  are  less  in  danger  of  laceration 
from  their  peculiar  habits  than  the  generality.    Another 
use  is  to  protect  the  upper-side  of  the  alitrunk,  which  for 
reasons  before  assigned  is  usually  softer  than  the  under- 
side, and  also  of  the  abdomen,  often  above  nearly  mem- 
branous, from  the  injury  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  exposed ;  in  the  latter  part  also  the  spiracles  in  Co- 
leoptera  are  not  covered  by  the  inosculations  of  the  seg- 
ments, as  is  the  case  in  most  other  Orders,  and  therefore 
probably  require  some  covering  when  the  insect  is  hot 
flying.     In  the  Apterous  beetles  this  appears  to  be  their 
principal  use ;  where  these  organs  are  connate,  or  as  it 
were  soldered  together,  the  back  of  the  abdomen  is  a 
thin  membrane ;  the  appearance  of  two  elytra  in  these 
cases  is  given,  doubtless,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and 
beauty,  a  subordinate  attention  to  which  may  be  traced 
in  all  the  works  of  creation.    If  we  consider  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  many  flying  beetles,  we  may  imagine  that  they 
want  some  assistance,  more  than  the  extent  and  dimen- 
sion of  their  wings  seem  to  promise,  to  support  them  iii 
the  air,  and  to  enable  them  to  move  more  readily  in  it ; 
and  although  it  seems  clear  from  the  state  of  their  mus- 
cular apparatus  that  elytrk  do  not  move  much  in  flight, 
yet  by  giving  a  broad  and  concave  surface  to  the  air,  for 
then  they  are  usually  nearly  vertical,  they  may  assist  in 
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some   measure  as  sails,  and  help  them  in  flying  tra- 
versely  and  before  the  wind  *. 

ii.  Tegmina  ^.  By  this  name  the  learned  Illiger  has 
distinguished  the  upper  organs  of  flight  of  the  Ortko- 
ptera  and  Heteropterous  Hemiptera  ^.  They  may  be 
considered  under  the  same  heads  nearly  as  elytra. 

1.  Substance.  Tegmina  difior  very  materially  from 
elytra  in  their  substance^  being  generally  more  or  less 
diaphanous,  though  in  Blatta  Petiveriana  the  dark  parts 
are  as  opaque  as  elytra,  and  those  of  the  Mantes  that 
resemble  dry  leaves  are  only  semidiaphanous.  These 
organs  are  also  of  a  less  dense  substance  than  elytra, 
something  between  coriaceous  and  membranous,  which  I 
shall  express  by  the  term  pergameneous^  as  somewhat  re-* 
sembling  parchment  or  vellum.  Another  circumstance 
rdativeto  this  head  also  distinguishes  them, — they  are  not 
lined  with  membrane.  In  some  instances,  as  in  B.  Petivc' 
riana  just  named,  they  approach  nearly  to  the  substance 
of  elytra,  and  in  B*  vindis,  some  Mantes^  and  Tettigoma^ 
&c.,  they  are  little  difierentfrom  wings  in  their  substance; 
but  this  does  not  diminish  their  right  to  be  considered 
as  tegminai  since  their  structure  is  altogether  the  same. 

2.  Articulation  with  the  trunk.  I  observed  above  that 
the  axis  of  elytra  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  three 
parts,  one  appertaming  to  each  of  the  areas  or  their  re- 
presentatives <';  in  tegmina  J  and  indeed  in  wings  in  gene^ 

•  M.  Chabrier  says  that  the  arc  described  by  the  wings  of  Meio- 
hrUha  vulgaris  to  that  of  the  elt/ira,  is  as  200  to  less  than  60.  Sur  Ic 
Vol  des  Ins.  c.  I  A40, 

•»  Plate  X.  Fio.  2.  and  XXVIII.  Fig.  18—30. 

<=  Magas,  1806.  Terminologie  der  InsekL  18.  1675. 

^  Pr.ATE  X.  Fio.2.  is  the  tegmen  of  a  Blatta  divided  into  areas. 
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ral,  these  parts  are  separate  and  may  be  more  distinctly 
traced,  the  axis  of  the  Costal  Area  being  generally  the 
longest,  and  that  of  the  Intermediate  often  the  shortest; 
these  axes  are  suspended  in  the  wing-socket  by  elas- 
tic ligaments,  intermixed  with  hard  bony  plates,  the 
principal  one  of  which,  called  by  M .  Chabrier  the  Atf- 
merus^^  is  connected  both  with  the  tegmen  and  the 
tnmk,  and  in  some  a  little  resembles  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  swan.  This  9tn]ctin'e  permits  the  animal  to  mov^ 
the  lateral  areas  in  some  degree  separately,  so  that  each, 
especially  the  analy  shall  form  an  angle  with  the  inter- 
mediate ;  as  the  motion  of  the  latter  is  not  wanted,  its 
axis  often  falls  short  of  the  base,  or  is  obsolete,  as  in 
BlaUa. 

3.  Composition.  The  three  areas,  traces  of  which  we 
had  discovered  in  elytra^  are  particularly  visible  in  t^^ 
mina.  If  you  take  any  cockroach  {Blatta\  you  will  at 
first  si^t  see  that  in  it  they  are  divided  into  three  larger 
portions  by  stronger  nervures  or  folds;  and  if  you  also 
take  a  Mantis^  or  Locusta  Leach,  a  Hdgora  or  Tettigo^ 
niay  the  same  circumstance  will  strike  you,  only  you  wiU 
see  that  in  these  the  intermediate  portion  terminates  also 
in  an  axis ;  these  are  what  I  call  the  three  areas.  The 
external  one  or  Costal  is  usually  the  longest  and  nar- 
rowest^; the  Intermediate  one  is  commonly  triangu- 
lar, with  its  inner  side  curvilinear^;  and  the  interior 
one^  or  Anal  area,  in  the  Orthoptera  is  rather  oblong; 
in  Fulgora  angular,  and  in  Tettigonia  it  presents  an 
isosceles  triangle ;  with  its  vertex  to  the  apex  of  the 
wing^.     The  first  of  these  may  be  defined  as  that  por^ 

»  Sur  if  Voidfs  Ins.  c.  ii.  32?—.  *»  Pi-ate  X.  Fig.  2.  b\ 

•-  Jbid.  t".  •*  Ibid.  d\ 
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tion  of  the  wing  that  lies  between  the  costal  and  post" 
costal  nervures;  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Mantis^ 
for  there  is  the  fold  of  the  tegmen^  the  mediastinal  may 
be  regarded  as  its  lin^it ;  the  Intermediate  Area  is  that 
which  lies  between  the  postcostal  or  mediastinal  nervure 
and  the  anal  fold  of  the  wing;  and  the  Anal  Area  is  the 
remainder.  These  areas  may  perhaps  best  be  made  out 
by  tracing  each  to  its  axis.  To  study  them  carefully  in 
tegmina  and  hemelytra  is  of  considerable  importance; 
for  in  them  we  find  the  first  outline  of  the  general  plan 
upon  which  the  wings  of  insects  are  constructed,  and 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  more  or  less  enters  into 
the  composition  of  them  all. 

4.  Position^  and  folding  in  repose.     With  regard  to 
their  position  when  not  expanded,  tegmina  vary  some- 
what in  the  difierent  tribes.     In  the  Coleoptera  we  have 
seen  that,  except  in  a  few  instances,  the  elytra  unite  at 
their  suture.  Something  like  this  takes  place  in  Fidgoray 
Cercopis  and  aflSnities,  in  the  Homopterous  Hemiptera; 
in  these,  though  the  union  is  not  near  so  exact,  yet  the 
tegmina  do  not  lap  over  each  other;  they  are  usually 
more  or  less  deflexed,  with  scarcely  any  portion  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position :  in  Tettigonia  F.,  Ckermesj  ApkiSf  &c., 
the  middle  part  only  of  these  organs  meets,  from  which 
point  they  diverge  both  towards  their  base  and  apex  *. 
in  the  Orthoptera  the  position  is  quite  different,  for  one 
tegmen  more  or  less  lies  over  the  other.     In  Blatta^  in 
which  the  tegmina  are  nearly  horizontal^  the  Idt  hand 
one  covers  almost  half  the  other*' :  in  the  other  tribes  of 
the  Order,  with  little  variation,  the  Anal  Area  of  the  t^" 

•  Stoll,  Cigales,  t.  yiii.  /.  39.  •»  Plate  X.  Fic.  2. 
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men  is  horizontal,  and  covers  the  back  of  the  animal,  and 
the  Intermediate  and  Costal  are  vertical  and  cover  its 
sides ;  the  former,  howev^ ,  in  some  cases,  only  forms  the 
angle  between  them.  Sometimes  in  these  the  right-hand 
one  is  laid  upon  the  left,  as  in  Acheta;  and  sometimes  the 
reverse  of  this  takes  place,  as  in  Acrtda  K.  With  regard 
to  the  folding  oiihetegminoj  the  most  remarkable  instance 
that  occurs  is  that  of  Acheta  monstrosa^  in  which  the  ends 
of  both  these  organs  and  the  wings,  in  repose,  are  folded 
like  a  fan,  and  then  rolled  up  like  a  serpent*. 

5»  Shape.  The  shape  of  tegmitm^  various.  In  the 
Elattce  and  some  Mantes  they  are  more  or  less  oblongs 
in  Mantis  precaHay  strumaria^  and  others,  they  incline 
to  elliptical  i  in  Phasma  Gigas  and  Acheta  numstrosa  they 
are  rather  panduriform^ :  in  M.  gongyloides  they  are 
semi-cordate^;  in  PterophyUa  trapezjformis  they  are 
rhomboidal^i  in  Conocephalus  erosus  they  are  siTiuated ; 
in  Locusta  Leach  they  are  usually  linear  or  linear-ob« 
long^ ;  in  PterophyUa  K.  they  generally  terminate  in  a 
short  mucro^;  and  in  some  of  those  Mantida  whose 
tegmina  simulate  arid  leaves,  in  a  recurved  one\  In 
the  Homopterous  Hemiptera  the  shape  of  these  organs 
is  less  various.  In  the  Fulgorella  Latr.  they  Incline  to 
a  trapezium,  sometimes  to  a  pentagon ' ;  in  the  Tet' 
tigonia  F.  they  approach   to  an  obtuse-angled  trian- 

•  Stoll  Grilhns  i.  I  C./.2.  **  Ibid.  Spectres  t.  xxv.f.  95. 

and  xi./.  42.  «  Ibid,  t  ii./.  5,  Grillont  i.  i.  c./  1. 

0  Ibid.  Spectrei  t.  xn.f.  5B.  '  Ibid.  Sauterellei  d  Sabr.  t  iii. 

/.  7.  By  this  name  {PterophtfUa)  I  distinguish  those  Locuitts  F. 
without  a  conical  head  that  are  veined  like  leaves.    . 

'  Stoll  /Wf,  /.  vi.  a./.  18.  and  Pirate  XXVIII.  Fig.  19. 

«  Stoll  Sauterel.  a  Sabr.  t,  i— iii.  ""  Ibid.  Spectres  t.  iv./.  14. 

»  Ibid.  CigaleMt,  i./.  1,  3—5.  and  /.  vi./.31. 

VOL.  111.  2  R 
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^e;  and  in  others  of  the  tribe  they  are  nearly  wedge- 
shaped  \ 

6.  Neuration.    The  circumstance  that  most  strikingly 
distinguishes  tegmina  from  dyh'a  is  their  neuration  or 
veining ;  which  adds  much  to  their  strength,  without  in* 
creasing  their  weight  so  much  as  to  render  them  unapt 
for  flight    To  look  at  these  organs  in  Blatta  Petiveriana^ 
you  would  imagine  them  at  first  to  be  depriyed  of  this 
distinction ;  but  if  you  observe  them  attentively,  partka- 
larly  their  white  spots,  yon  will  soon  detect  their  ner- 
vures;  and  if  you  further  examine  their  lower  surfiice, 
you  will  find  them  very  visible*     The  gibbous  Blattit 
also,  Blatta  picta  and  affinities,  the  analogues  of  ErotybiS 
amongst  the  Coleoptera^  have  tegmina  which,  except  at 
tiieir  apex,  exhibit  but  iaint  traces  of  the  nervures  of  their 
tribe,  and  approach  to  elytra  besides  by  the  innumerable 
minute  impressed  points  tiiat  cover  them.   In  the  OrthO' 
ptera  and  some  Homopterous  Hemiptera  the  nervures  may 
be  divided  into  longitudinal  ones  more  or  less  ramified, 
and  traversing  ones.     In  the  Blatta  the  traversing  ner- 
vures cut  the  longitudinal  ones  nearly  at  right  angles,  but 
not  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  cover  the  tegmen  with 
quadrangular  areolets;  in  Mantis  precaria  and  affinities 
the  longitudinal  nervures  of  the  Anal  Area  diverge  from 
the  base,  and  are  traversed  nearly  as  in  Blatta^  while 
those  of  the  Costal  diverge  firom  the  mediastinal  nervure, 
but  the  traversing  ones  form  innumerable  irregular  re- 
ticulations; in  Mantis  sinuata  K.^  the  whole  tegmen  has 
such  reticulations  but  less  numerous ;  in  Locusta  Leach 
it  is  regularly  reticulated  at  the  base,  but  the  areolets  of 

•  Stoll  Cigales  t.  iii./.  1^—15.  and  t.  xvii./.  92. 
^  Linn.  TVtnu,  xii.  440,  no.  96. 
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the  iipex  are  quadrangular ;  in  the  Mantes^  with  obl<M^ 
wings,  all  are  quadrangular;    in  Pteraphylla  K.   the 
longitudinal  diverging  nervures  are  not  numerous,  and 
the  traversing  ones  cut  them  into  quadrangular  and  tri- 
angular areolets,  besides  which  they  are  covered  by  in- 
niunerable  impressed  points,  so  as  altogether  to  exhibit 
a  most  exact  resemblance  of  the  leaf  of  some  evergreen : 
in  Gryllotalpa  the  longitudinal  nervures  of  the  Anal  Ared 
rather  converge  towards  the  apex,  are  traversed  by  few 
transverse  nervures,  and  those  of  the  Costal  Area  which 
diverge  from  the  mediastinal  nervure  by  still  fewer;  the 
neuration  oiAcheta  F.  has  been  before  described^;  I 
shall  only  observe  here,  that  the  constructors  oi  stringed 
instruments  of  music  might,  perhaps,  from  the  tegmina 
of  the  male,  the  nervures  of  which  probably  modulate 
the  sounds  which  it  produces,  take  a  hint  for  giving  the 
strings  in  them  a  seipentine  or  convolute  direction,  and 
so  might  produce  something  new  in  that  department, 
corresponding  with  the  serpents  and  French-horns  in 
wind  instruments.     Of  the  Homopterous  Hendptera  in 
the  FtdgarelUe  Latr.,  which  are  most  analogous  to  the 
Orthoptera  of  all  that  tribe,  the  longitudinal  nervures  are 
more  numerous  and  branching,  more  especially  toward 
the  apex  of  the  tegmen^  and  are  traversed  as  much  by 
transverse  ones,  sometimes  reticulating  the  wing  with 
roundish  areolets,  as  in  F.  laiemaria^  and  at  others  with 
quadrangular  ones,  as  in  i^.  candelaria ;  in  some  of  these 
however,  as  OHocerus  K.,  Flata  F.,  &c.^,  there  are  no 
traversing  nervures ;  and  these  lead  to  the  Cercopidce 
and  others  in  which  the  longitudinal  nervures  become 

■  Vol.  I.  p.  395-. 

^  Linn.  Trans,  xiii.  t.  i./.  1 4.    Flaia  should  come  before  this  genus. 

2  r2 
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few,  and  some  are  without  any*,  and  these  terminate 
those  of  this  section  of  the  Order  in  which  the  nervures 
in  question  are  ccmtinued  to  the  margin  of  the  wing.  We 
next  come  to  those,  Damis^  CentroHtSy  Membracisj  8u%, 
in  which  they  are  circumscribed  a  little  within  the  apex  by 
a  traversing  nervure,  so  that  the  tegifien  ends  in  a  margin 
of  pure  membrane,  and  thus  some  approach  se^ns  to  be 
made  to  the  Hemek/tra,  from  Tettigotiia^  the  most  con- 
spicuous genus  of  this  tribe,  in  which  the  areolets^  few  in 
number,  like  those  of  Lepidopterci^  are  not  formed,  except 
the. terminal  ones,  by  traversing  nervures,  but  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  longitudinal  ones ;  in  Chermes  the  In- 
termediate Area,  which  is  connected  with  the  base  of  the 
wing  by  a  single  nervure,  is  the  only  part  that  has  any 
areolets  **. 

7*  Colour.  Orthopterous  insects  are  seldom  remark- 
able for  tegmina  of  brilliant  col&urs;  there  is  in  them  none 
of  that  gilding  or  metallic  lustre  which  so  often  dbthi- 
guishes  elytra:  they  are  also  frequently  less  ornamented  in 
this  respect  than  the  wings,  with  which  they  usually  form 
an  agreeable  contrast  Their  reticulations  and  nervures, 
which  are  sometimes  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest 
of  the  tegmen,  decorate  them  considerably:  a  remarka- 
ble circumstance  belonging  to  this  head  attends  the  black 
tegmina  of  Blatta  Petiveriana ;  one  has  four  white  spots, 
and  the  other  only  three;  but  as  one  laps  over  the  other, 
the  symmetry  of  the  arrangement  is  preserved :  the  Ho- 
mc^terous  Hemiptera  are  more  distinguished  in  this  re- 
spect, and  some  of  the  Fulgcridce  imitate  the  Lepidoptera 
both  by  their  ocelli  and  spots :  Fulgora  latemarioy  Can* 

»  Of  this  kind  is  one  of  StoU's  Cigalet,  t,  xxv./.  141. 
"  Plate  XXVIIf,  Fio.  18. 
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delarioj  serrata^  and  Hiadema,  Sufficiently  exemplify  this 
remark,  as  do  several  Flatie  likewise  ^. 

We  may  observe  here — ^that  tegmina  are  more  calcu- 
lated for  flight  than  elytra^  both  from  their  thinner  sub- 
stance, and  from  the  ai^le  that  their  Anal  Area,  and  often 
the  Costal,  forms  with  the  rest  of  the  tegmen,*  a  circum- 
stance which,  in  wings,  M.  Chabrier  thinks  presents  some 
facilities  in  that  kind  of  moti<»i. 

iiL  Hemehftra  ^.  ^e  next  species  of  wing-covers, 
which  though  varying  in  the  substance  of  their  base,  ter- 
minate in  a  part  distinct  from  the  three  areas,  consisting 
*  in  almost  every  case  of  mere  membrane,  peculiar  to  the 
Heteropterous  Hemipteroj  are  called  hemelytroy  or  half- 
elytra  : — ^this  term  was  also  formerly  employed,  but  cer- 
tainly incorrectly,  to  denote  tegmina.  I  shall  consider 
them  with  respect  to  such  of  the  particulars  noticed  under 
the  former  heads  as  apply  to  them,  but  without  repeating 
them  formally. 

1.  Astoiiimmbstancei  theymustbeseparatelyconsider- . 
ed  with  regard  to  theirbaseand  apex.  In  various  instances 
the  basef  or  part  consisting  of  the  three  areas,  is  almost 
corneous,  asm  Cydnus Morio  andbicolor^  bugs  not  uncom- 
mon with  us,  and  many  others  ^;  in  these  cases  it  is  lined 
with  a  Aypoderma  likje  elj^tra;  and  in  many  the  points, 
which  are  impressed  upon  it,  also  perforate  the  hemely' 
trunii  and  seem  to  act  as  pores:  but  in  L^gaus,  Reduvius, 
GapsttSy  MmSf  and  the  majority  of  the  Heteropterous  He^ 
mipferOf  the  organs  in  question  being  soft  and  flexible, 

»  StoU  Cigalet  t  i./ 1.  /.x.  /.  46.  t.  xxix.  /  170.  U  v.  /.  22.  t,  iv. 
/.  19.  &c.  ^  Plate  X.  Fio.  a 

^  In  Latreille's  whole  genus  Peniatoma,  including  several  Fahrician 
genera,  the  Hemelytra  are  more  substantial  than  in  the  subsequent 
tribes. 
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may  be  stated  as  rather  resendbling  leather  than  bora;- 
this  account  this  part  of  a  hemehftrum  is  denominated  the 
cerium.  In  Sctdellera  the  portion  covered  by  the  scu- 
tdlmn  is  meml^ranous ;  and  in  Acanthia  paradoxa,  and 
the  cucnilated  species  of  TingUf  the  wingH^overs  are  en- 
tirely so^  The  apex  of  these  organs  is  ahnost  universally 
either  membranous  or  coriaceo-membranous,  on  which 
account  it  is  called  the  membrana.  I  say  alntosif  because 
in  Aradus  and  the  Hydrocorisa  Latr.,  this  part,  thou^ 
rather  thinner  than  the  rest  of  the  Hemehftrum^  is  also 
coriaceous ;  in  the  latter  tribe  usually  with  a  very  narrow 
membranous  edge ;  and  in  many  Beduvii  and  Zeli  there 
is  scarcelyanydiffisrence  in  the  substance  of  the  base  and 
apex. 

2.  As  to  the  articulation  oiHemdytra  with  the  trunk,  it 
se^ns  not  strikingly  different  from  that  of  tegmina :  the 
point  or  base  of  the  Intermediate  Area,  which  falls  short 
of  that  of  the  lateral  areas,  seems  connected  by  a  slender 
ligamentous  piece,  with  its  axis,  which  is  thick;  and  I  do 
not  discern  Chahrier's  humerus  shaped  like  a  swan's  head 
and  neck^ 

S*  The  composition  of  these  oi^gans  differs  bom,  that  of 
tegmina  in  more  respects  than  one :  in  the  first  place,  th^ 
consist,  as  was  lately  observed,  of  Jour  instead  of  ikree 
areas;  in  the  next,  they  appear  to  have,  at  least  seveal 
of  them,  a  part,  which  I  suspect  to  be  analogous  to  diat 
above  described  in  Coleopteray  supposed  to  represent  the 
phialum  of  wings  ^  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  areas*  In 
some  apterous  species  related  to  the  bed4>ug,  La^aus 
brevicoUis  Latr.  ^,  &c.,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  usual  areas, 

»  See  above,  p.  607.  ^  Ibid.  p.  600. 

'  My  insect,  which  nearly  resembles  the  Coleopterous  genub  Cmy- 
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and  the  membrana  is  a  v^ry  narrow  strip ;  in  JL  apterm 
the  former  are  very  faintly  traced  out,  but  they  are  pre- 
aent  in  all  those  that  are  furnished  with  wings;  whence 
we  may  conjecture  that  they  are  of  the  same  importance 
infl^t  with  the  folds  observable  in  those  organs**  The 
tkree  basal  areas  may  be  said  most  commonly  to  present 
three  isosceles  triangles,  the  Costal  one  being  narrow  and 
curvilinear  \  the  Intermediate  the  most  ample  ^,  loid  the 
Anal  one  the  narrowest  and  shortest  \  with  its  vertex  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  HeTnetytrum^  while  in  the  two  former 
it  is  at  its  base.  In  Lygdsm  compressipes  {BMnvchus 
K.MS.)  the  Anal  Area  is  cultriform;  and  in  most  of  the 
Hydrocorisa  it  has  an  angle  in  the  middle  of  its  posterior 
mar^.  The  proportion  that  the  membrana  or  apical  area 
bears  to  the  rest  of  the  wing  varies  in  the  different  tribes* 
In  some,  as  before  stated,  it  is  obsolete,  in  others  nearly 
so ;  in  the  majority,  perhaps,  it  occupies  about  a  third  of 
the  hemeh/trtan ;  in  Lygaus  compressipesj  cruciattts,  &c«, 
full  half  J  in  Abfdus  cakaratus,  two-thirds ;  in  MeduviuSf 
nearly  three-quarters^  /  and  in  Aradus depreisus  the  con* 
um,— divided,  however,  though  indistinctly,  into  the  three 
fireas,-«-is  driven  to  the  base  of  the  wing :  two  ends  are 
answered  by  this  structure — as  this  insect  lives  under 
bark,  its  diin  hemeh/tra  take  less  room ;  and  as  it  flies, 
though  it  has  only  rudiments  of  wings,  they  are  more  fit 
to  supply  their  place :  the  part  we  are  speaking  of  usually 

Ion  Latr^  agrees  with  Latreille's  description  in  all  respects,  except 
that  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  membrana  nulla  apicalL 

■  Chabricr  Analyie,  &c.  24.  *>  Plate  X.  Fig.  3.  b\ 

«  IbkL  e\  ^  Ibid,  d: 

•  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  23./'"  is  the  corium  and  g"  the  membrana 
of  a  species  of  Reduvius  F. 
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runs  obliquely  from  the  vertex  of  the  Anal  Area  to  the 
base  of  the  Costal. 

4.  AstoiheirpositwnandfiMing  inrepose^  Hem^/traaxe 
usually  nearly  or  altogether  horissonial^  but  in  Noianeda 
BsidPlea  they  are  Aefkxed  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  body; 
and  the  apical  area  of  one  wing  precisely  covers  that  of 
the  other;  where  the  scutellum  does  not  intervene^  as  in 
ScuteUeroj  PetUatomoy  &c,  the  vertical  angles  of  the  Anal 
Area  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  beck,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  a  cross*  In  NotonedOj  in  which  tiie 
hemehftra  are  deflexed,  at  the  apex  of  the  membrana  is 
a  fissure  which  permits  the  two  sides  to  form  an  angle 
with  eadi  other,  and  to  apply  exacdy  to  the  body.  In 
Pleoy  in  which  there  is  no  apcal  area,  the  posterior 
margins  of  the  tegmina^  as  they  ought  rather  to  be  term- 
ed, unite,  but  do  not  lap  over  each  other.  With  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  something  like  a  phiahan^  if  you  ex- 
amine the  hemelytra  of  most  species  of  bugs  on  the  un- 
derside, you  will  see  that  the  costal  nervure  at  the  base 
is  inflexed  and  covers  a  kind  of  channel ;  if  you  next  takef 
one  ofBelostomagrandis^  where  the  structure  is  most  con- 
spicuous, or  even  the  common  Nepa  cinerea,  you  will  find 
in  the  same  situation,  adjacent  to  the  inflexed  costal  ner- 
vure, a  hollow  tube  running  from  the  base  of  the  win^ 
and  terminating,  after  proceeding  about  one-fourth  of  its 
length,  in  a  hoUow  cavity,  which^  as  it  is  covered  by  a 
membrane,  appears  tome  to  be  a  collapsed  pouch.  This 
cnrcumstance  is  worthy  of  further  and  more  general  in- 
vestigation. 

5.  In  their  shapcy  with  few  exceptions,  hemelytra  more  or 
less  represent  a  wedge,  being  wider  at  their  apex,  where 
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« 

they  are  usually  obliquely  truncated,  than  at  the  base ; 
but  in  Plea  Leach  they  are  obtusangular,  with  the  angle 
in  the  sutnral  margin ;  in  Notonecta^  on  the  contrary,  an 
obtusangular  sinus  distinguishes  that  part;  in  Naucoris 
they  are  curvilinear  and  eveiy  where  of  equal  width ;  in 
Manatra  they  are  linear  and  straight;  in  Aradut  they 
are  oblong,  usually  with  an  external  lobe  or  dilatation  at 
their  base:  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  intention  of  this 
is  observable  in  a  nondescript  Brazilian  q)ecies,  in  which 
the  head,  prothorax,  and  abdomen,  are  edged  with  a 
number  of  broad  foliaceous  appendages ;  if  the  base  of 
the  Aemebftrum  had  not  been  furnished  with  a  similar 
appendage,  the  symmetry  of  th6  whole  body  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  hiatus  between  the  prothorax  and 
abdomen,  as  may  be  seen  by  removing  the  hemehftra;  but 
by  this  compensating  contrivance  of  Providence,  the  gap 
is  filled,  the  above  lobe  fitting  exactly  into  it. 

6.  The  n^iiro^fon  of  these  organs  will  not  occupy  us  long, 
since  the  corium  or  harder  part,  though  in  some  species 
there  are  traces  of  nervures,  is  often  without  them.  Those 
of  the  cucuUated  species  of  Tingis  resemble  many  tegmina 
in  being  ornamented  by  them  with  a  kind  of  network, 
which  looks  like  the  finest  lace;  in  several  Lyg^si^  Edessoj 
and  some  Iteduvii^  there  are  a  few  diverging  longitudinal 
nervures  which  occasionally  by  a  ramification  here  and 
there  form  an  areolet*,  but  there  are  seldom  any  tra- 
versing nervures.  The  Apical  Area  is  usually  most  di- 
stinguished by  nervures,  in  some  forming  several  areolets, 
as  in  AradtiSj  in  others  running  parallel  to  eadi  other, 
nearly  to  the  end  of  this  area,  as  in  Belostoma  grandiSj 

-  Plate  XXVIIL  Fig.  23. 
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where  they  are  met  by  a  traversing  nervure ;  the  ol^ect 
of  this  is  doabtless  to  strengthen  the  membnuie. 

7.  Both  tegmina  and  hemelytra  are  most  commonly 
naked,  yet  very  short  hairs  are  found  on  those  of  some 
species  of  Cercopisj  and  in  many  more  instances  in  those 
of  the  latter  description,  as  in  NoUmecta^  several  Lffgai 
and  Reduoiij  &c. 

8.  CdUmrs  in  hemelytra  are  very  various,  and  in  many 
instances  are  peculiar  to  families;  in  certain  LjfgBn  (X*. 
Hyostyami^  &c.)  blade  and  red ;  in  IJfgaus  oompt'tssifes 
and  affinities  a  dingy  black ;  in  some  Beduvii  black  with 
a  large  white  spot ; — but  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  further 
on  thi»  subject 

9.  That  hemelytra  are  used  in  flight  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  large  space  allowed  for  their  muscles  \  but  like- 
wise from  a  circumstance  noticed  by  M.  Chabrier,  that 
in  flight,  in  the  Pentatoma  Latr.,  the  corium  of  the  he- 
melyirum  is  fixed  to  the  wing*;  in  which  case  both  must 
describe  the  same  arc 

iv.  Wings.  We  are  next  to  consider  organs  which  are 
exclusively  appropriated  to  Jlight,  and  therefore  are  pro- 
perly denominated  wings.  These  in  the  Orders  that  have 
elytra^  tegminoj  or  hemelyfrOf  are  the  pair  that  correspond 
with  the  secondary  wings  of  the  other  Orders.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  in  several  instances  both  tegmina  and 
hemelytra  do  not  differ  at  all  in  substance  or  use  from  the 
wings  that  they  cover.  This  is  true ;  but  as  their  struc- 
ture in  other  respects  is  the  same  with  that  of  those  that 
are  more  solid  and  less  apt  for  flight,  it  was  convenient  to 
consider  them  under  the  same  name. 

»  Chabrier  Analyse,  &t,  23. 
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1.  To  begin  with  the  articulation  of  these  organs  with 
the  trttni  s  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  this,  as  in 
tegmina  and  hemefytroy  is  usually  by  the  intervention  of 
three  axes,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  ncrvures  of  the 
three  areas  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  which  either  imme* 
diately  or  by  other  pieces  are  implanted  in  the  trunk,  so 
as  to  receive  from  it  the  aerial  and  other  fluids,  neces- 
sary for  its  expansion  and  motions*.     Having  given  this 
general  statement,  I  shall  next  apfdy  it  to  the  wings  in 
some  of  the  different  Orders.  If  you  carefully  extract  one 
from  the  stag-beetle  {Lucanus  Cerous)  or  any  large  species 
of  the  DynastiiUei  in  the  Caleopteras  the  first  thing  that 
will  strike  you,  upon  examining  the  base,  will  be  the  plate 
before  mentioned  called  by  Chabrier  the  humerusj  which 
is  a  stout  transverse  corneous  piece,  with  a  deep  sinus  to- 
wards the  wing,  filled  with  ligament:  if  you  again  follow 
the  costal,  mediastinal,  and  postcostal  nervures,  you  will 
find  them  unite  to  form  an  axis,  consisting  of  three  pa- 
rallel pieces,  which  connects  by  its  intermediate  internal 
piece  with  one  end  of  this  plate.   The  nervures  of  the  In- 
tennediate  Area  terminate  also  in  a  corneous  axis  at  a 
greater  distance  fi'om  the  base  than  the  other  two^  which 
connects  with  Chabrier^s  humerus  by  means  of  the  liga- 
ment of  the  sinus  just  named.     Those  of  the  Anal  Area 
are  received  by  a  ligament  attached  to  a  transverse  plate^ 
vridest  at  its  anterior  end,  which  connects  with  the  poste* 
rior  part  of  the  said  humerus ;  and  at  its  posterior  end  is 
united  to  the  postfrcenum^^  with  which  it  forms  a  right 
angle.  In  the  Orthaptera  Order  the  structure  is  not  very 
di£Eefent,  but  the  axes  and  other  plates  of  the  base  of  the 

«  Chabrier  Swle  VUdei  Ins,  c  ii.  325— . and3S6.  Note  1. 
*  See  above,  p .  678—. 
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wing  are  less  distinct  and  rather  cartilaginous ;  the  ner- 
Yures  of  the  Anal  Area  often  terminate  in  a  transverse  one 
that  there  forms  the  s^pnent  of  a  circle*;  the  inner  base 
of  this  circle  is  ligament  connected  with  ibepostfr^num  \ 
In  the  Homopterous  Hemiptera  the  three  axes  may  be 
readily  traced,  but  the  humeral  plate,  with  which  they  all 
are  connected,  is  more  irregular  in  shape,  and  in  Pidgora 
longitudinal,  with  an  angular  surface;  in  this  Order  the 
nervure^  in  some  cases  consisting  of  cartilaginous  rings  S 
in  which  the  Jranum  and  postfr^snum  terminate  in  the 
tegmina  and  wings,  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  ligament 
of  the  Anal  Area.  In  the  Heteropterous  section  the  three 
axes  are  evident,  but  the  kumeralplate  is  not  easily  made 
out  In  the  UbeUtdina  the  axes  of  the  Costal  and  Inter- 
mediate Areas  are  the  coloured  broad  plates  at  their  base^ 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  their  nervures ;  that,  however, 
of  the  Anal  is  not  dilated,  but  forms  one  nervure,  in  the 
primary  wing,  with  ihejramany  and  in  the  secondary  with 
the  postfranum.  Having  given  you  this  due  to  trace  the 
axes  in  those  tribes  in  which  they  are  most  ccmspicuous, 
it  will  assist  you  in  searching  for  them  in  the  remain- 
ing Orders,  in  all  of  which  they  may  be  traced,  excq[>t 
perhaps  in  those  minute  Hymenoptera  whose  wings  have 
solely  the  costal  nervures ;  probably  in  these  there  is  only 
€me  axis.     In  the  I^epidoptera  and  Hymenoptera  a  cir- 
ciunstance  connected  with  the  present  head  is  observable, 
which  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  other  Orders:  these 
are  the  teguUe  or  base-covers,  which  appear  intended  to 
defend  the  base  of  the  anterior  wings.    They  are  con- 
cavo-convex scales,  which  in  the  Lepidoptera  axe  huge 

»  Plate  XXVIU.  Fig.  0.  a.  •'See  above,  p.  572. 

'  Ibid.  p.  560.  aod  Plate  XXVIII.  Fig.  11.  a. 
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and  of  an  irregular  shape  *,  but  in  the  Hymenoptera  are 
smaller  and  semicircular  ^. 

2.  Wings,  with  regard  to  th^r  substance^  may  generally 
be  termed  membratums ;  but  they  vary  in  this  respect,  some 
being  much  thicker  than  others,  either  ^r/ta%  or  total' 
ly:  in  spotted  wings,  as  in  those  of  many  lAbettulina^ 
Ttttigonue  F.,  Stc,  the  dark  opaque  parts  are  denser  than 
those  that  are  transparent :  in  several  Orthopteraus  in- 
sects, as  in  PhasTnay  some  Mantes^  &c.,  the  Costal  Area 
or  covering  part  of  the  wing  is  of  a  substance  equally 
firm  with  that  of  the  tegmen.     This  is  a  compensating 
contrivance,  that  where  the  latter  is  shorter  and  smaller 
than  the  former,  its  membranous  part,  when  folded,  may 
be  protected  from  injury.     Anodier  similar  contrivance 
of  Divine  Wisdom  is  exhibited  by  those  Ptercphylke 
K,  {Locusta  F.)  whose  tegmina  resemble  the  leaves  of 
plants  {Pt.  laurifolioj  &c) ;  in  these  the  tip  of  the  wings 
when  folded  being  longer,  is  not  covered  by  the  tegmina, 
and  therefore  exposed  to  injury ;  to  prevent  which  this 
small  piece,  while  the  whole  wing,  as  &r  as  covered  by 
those  organs,  is  membranous^  is  of  the  same  substance 
with  them^.    The  wings  of  most  Coleaptera,  Ortkaptera^ 
Hemiptera,  and  Thei*eva  coleoptrata,  in  the  Diptera,  &c., 
are  of  a  firmer  substance  than  those  of  the  other  Orders; 
in  many  Locusta  Leach,  Fulgora,  &c.,  they  are  nearly  as 
firm  as  the  tegmina  g  and  in  Ascalaphus  italicus,  except 
at  their  base,  the  secondary  wings  are  less  membranous 
than  the  primary.     M.  Chabrier  has  observed**  that  tlie 
wings  of  insects  in  general  diminish  in  thickness  firom  their 

»  Plate  IX.  Fig.  6.  *»  Ibid.  Fio.  \\.\^.  ^\ 

«  Stoll  Sautereilei  a  Sabr.  t  iv./.  12.  t  vi.  f.  21.  &c. 
•»  Sur  le  Vol  det  Int.  c.  i.  424. 
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h$se  to  their  ap^x,  and  from  thdr  antmor  to  their  po9* 
terior  margin. 

8. 1  should  have  had,  k  is  probable^  but  littie  origbal 
matter  to  communicate  under  the  head  ci  the  eomposUim 
and  neuroHon  of  wings,  had  M.  Jurine,  who  has  written 
so  ably  on  those  of  HymenopUra^  undertaken  a  survey  of 
the  organs  of  flight  in  every  Order  of  insects:  but  as  his 
views  were  confined  to  only  two  ot^km  limieaa  Orders, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  sjrstem  and  set  of  terms  shook! 
&il  where  a  generalization  is  necessary;  and  I  may  stand 
acquitted  of  presumption  and  c(mceit  if  I  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute a  system  and  body  of  terms  more  universally  ap- 
plicable. Had  the  plan  of  this  able  Entomologist  led 
him  to  pay  attention  to  t^mina  and  hemehfiroy  their 
division  into  three  longitudinal  areas  would  have  imme- 
diately  struck  him;  and  having  acquired  this  outline  of 
the  greater  natural  divisions,  he  would  have  applied  it  to 
the  Orders  that  have  wingz  only,  and  having  discovered 
that  it  is  to  be  traced  in  all,  the  result  would  have  pro* 
bably  superseded  my  labors.  Had  his  life  been  longer 
spared,  perhi^s  something  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
effected  by  him;  but  as  he,  alas !  is  gone,  and  no  abler 
hand  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  task,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  give  you  satisfaction  on  this  subject^.    Yoa 

*  The  idea  of  dividing  the  wing  of  an  insect  into  larger  areas  seems 
lirftt  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  Monogr,  Apum  AngL  ( 1 801 ),  in  which 
those  of  HymcTioptera  were  stated  to  consist  of  three  portions,  ns. 
Basis,  Medium^  Apex  (i.  ^11.);  which  mode  of  dividing  them  was  at 
first  adopted  by  M.  Latreille  (Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  iii.  236.  Note  1.) 
The  same  learned  andior  (Ibid.  iv.  S39.)»  with  regard  to  the  D^fierth 
made  a  near  approximation  to  the  plan  of  dividing  wings  into  longi- 
tudinal areas,  but  by  the  addition  of  a  basal  area»  which  interniptt 
the  attention  .to  the  communication  of  the  areas  with  their  ajres,  he 
has  rendered  his  system  less  perfect.    Two  of  his  terms — Cottai  Area 
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have  already  got  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  these  areas  fihom 
what  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  under  tegmina  and 
hemeljftra;  but  I  shall  now  more  particularly  state  to  you 
how  they  are  circumstanced  in  mngB.    I  shall  first  ex- 
plain the  general  law  as  to  their  limits.^    Hie  Costal 
Area^  is  all  thai  longitudinal  portion  of  the  wing  that  lies 
between  the  anterior  margin  and  the  postcostal  nervure; 
the  Intermediate  Area  ^  is  all  that  longitudinal  portion  of 
the  wing  that  lies  between  the  postcostal  and  the  anal 
nervures;  and  the  Anal  Area^  is  all  that 'longitudinal 
portion  of  the  wing  that  lies  between  the  anal  nerrure 
and  the  posterior  margin.     But  there  are  other  hdps  to 
enable  you  to  distinguish  the  areas  in  the  different  Orders. 
The  Anal  Area  in  all  Orders  forms  the  postmor^A2  of 
the  wing;  in  Coleoptera  turned  under  when  in  repose ;  in 
Orthoptera  folded  like  a  fan;  in  Lepidopteraf  in  some 
PapUionida^  forming  an  arch  over  the  abdomen.  Again, 
in  BlattOy  the  Costal  Area  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  hngi-- 
tudinal  nervures ;  the  Intermediate  by  oblique  ones;  and 
the  Anal  by  radiating  ones ;  and  in  both  this  tribe  and 
the  Mantida  this  last  Area  is  marked  out  from  the  Lfiter- 
mediate  by  a  marginal  notch,  which  is  not  present  in 
Phasma,  but  is  found  in  both  sections  of  the  Hemiptercu 
In  Locusta  Leach  the  notch  is  between  the  Costal  and 
Intermediate  Areas :  in  Phasma  the  nervures  of  the  In- 
termediate Area  are  branches  of  the  extemo-medial,  while 
those  of  the  Anal,  as  they  do  in  all  the  Orthoptera^  diverge 

uid  Intermediate  Area,  are  here  adopted ;  but  his  Internal  is  changed 
to  the  Anal  Area,  for  the  term  internal  belongs  rather  to  the  base  of 
the  wing.    M.  LatreiUe  aflerwards  relinquished  both  these  plaiis^ 
i^.  Diet  d'Hitt.  Nat.  i.  248- . 

*  Plate  X.  and  XXVIII.  h\  r.  is  the  Postcostal  Nervure. 

*  Ibid.  <r.  n\  is  the  Anal  Nervure.  •"  Ibid.  d\ 
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irom  thebaseof  the  wing:  in  mnny^  as  in  Pteroph^  ILf 
the  part  of  the  wing  lately  alluded  to,  that  is  longer  than 
the  tegmeth  and  of  the  same  substance,  points  out  the  limit 
of  the  Costal  Area;  and  in  others  this  part  terminates  in 
a  segment  of  a  circle  and  is  differently  reticulated  at  the 
apex  from  the  Intermediate :  in  the  Hom<q>terous  Hem- 
pUra  and  the  lAbelhdina^  in  which  the  areas  at  first  seem 
indistinct,  diey  may  generally  be  easily  traced  by  follow- 
ing them  from  the  axes.  The  separation  of  the  Costal 
from  the  Intermediate  in  the  remaining  Orders  seems  less 
easy  on  account  of  the  branching  of  the  nervures :  in  the 
rest  of  the  Neuroptera  and  the  Lepidapteroy  if  the  poste- 
rior branches  of  the  postcostal  nervure  are  not  included, 
you  will  have  a  narrow  Postcostal  Area,  which  in  most 
cases  forms  an  angle  more  or  less  prominent,  in  Corydalis 
almost  a  right  angle,  witli  the  Intermediate :  in  Hemerobius 
and  affinities  this  part  is  distinguished  by  areolets  form- 
ed by  transverse  nervures,  while  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
wing  are  longitudinal* :  but  if  the  posterior  branches  are 
induded,  the  Costal  Area  will  be  more  ample :  a  similar 
observation  applies  to  the  Ht/menoptera  and  Diptera;  in 
these,  in  all  cases,  the  areolets  adjoining  the  anterior  mar- 
gin, which  follow  the  stigma,  should  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Area  in  question  ^.  In  those  tribes  of  the 
former  Order,  whose  wings  are  without  nervures,  the 
areas  are  often  marked  by  folds. 

M.  Chabrier  has  observed  that  in  Cdeoptera  the  spe- 
cific weight  of  the  margin  of  the  wing,  and  its  means  of 
resistance,  are  augmented  by  a  liquid  which  is  introduced, 
at  the  will  of  the  animal,  into  a  long  pocket  under  the 

•  Plate  X.  Fig.  7.  h\  tr,  k\  ^  Ibid.  Fig.  8.  9.  lt>.  a  •. 
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hrachialy  here  called  the  costal  «o^  mediastinal  nervures, 
covered  by  a  supple  membrane,  which  in  a  state  of  repose 
becomes  flaccid*  :  it  is  easily  detected,  being  of  a  paler 
colour  than  the  nervures  between  which  it  lies ;  this  is 
what  I  call  the  Phialum ;  we  have  before  seen  that  it 
exists  also  in  Elytra  and  some  Hemelytra^ ;  but  I  have 
not  detected  it  in  any  other  wings, 

I  have  before  given  you  a  sufficiently  full  account  of 
the  ahda  or  winglets  of  Diptera  ^  ;  and  shall  here  only 
observe  that  they  are  not  confined  to  one  particular  tribe, 
as  has  been  usually  imagined ;  but  though  sometimes 
extremely  minute,  simple,  and  not  easily  detected,  are  an 
universal  distinction  of  the  Order. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  larger  Areas 
into  which  wings  appear  to  be  divided ;  I  shall  next 
say  something  on  the  smaller  ones  produced  by  the  in- 
tersection or  ramification  of  the  nervures;  these  had 
been  named  areolets  {areolce)  several  years  before  M. 
Jurine's  work,  in  which  he  calls  them,  I  think  improper- 
ly,  cellules  {celltda\  was  published ;  I  therefore  retain 
^Q  prior  term.  The  general  structure  of  the  nervures 
of  the  wings  of  insects  having  been  before  explained'',  I 
shall  not  here  repeat  what  I  then  said ;  but  there  is  a  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  particularly  visible  in  the 
wings  of  certain  Hymenoptera^  that  I  must  not  pass  wtth-i* 
out  notice.  If  you  examine  attentively  with  a  microscope 
against  the  light  the  wing  of  any  Nomada  or  Andrena^ 
you  will  discover  little  transparent  points  In  some  of  the 
smaller  transverse  nervures  that  form  the  middle  areolets, 
in  which  the  nervure  becomes  white  and  looks  as  if  it 

•  SurleVoLdet  Ins.  c.  i.  428.  ^  See  above,  p.  600,  01^ 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  358—.    Sec  above,  p.  569.         **  Vol.  II.  p.  346—, 

VOL.  III.  8  S 
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^98  internipt^  though  in  i^ubstance  it  seems  continued: 
these  little  points,  somewhat  resembling  minute  air  bub- 
bles detained  in  the  tubes,  are  what  M.  Jurine,  who  first 
discovered  then^,  has,  on  that  account,  named  bullae  which 
be  thus  fiirther  describe^: — ^*  When  the  tube  (of  the  ner- 
Ture)  arrives  at  the  spot  where  a  bulla  is  to  be  formed,  it 
extends  itself  on  all  sides  in  minute  threads  in  the  upper 
mepabrane  of  the  wing,  losing  its  colour  and  tubular  struc- 
tjiTtf  which  it  resumes  immediately  after  the  formadoa 
of  the  bulla*/'  But  if  you  look  closely  at  them  you  will 
tod  that  there  is  alfirays  i^  slight  Jbld  of  the  wing  that 
cuts  the  nervure  exactly  at  the  bulUey  and  if  the  fold 
dianges  its  direction  they  accompany  it;  their  object 
therefore,  is  clearly  to  rdax  the  tension  so  as  to  admit  a 
little  motion  where  the  fold  is;  consequently,  rather  tbttfk 
bulla  (bubbles),  they  should  be  denominated  articulations 
^  ^milar  constructian,  but  qn  a  larger  scale,  may  be  olh 
served  in  the  wings  of  CoUoptera^  ^d  some  others  ^ 
Psocusy  whe^  thefddf  traverse  the  nervures.  I  ^hall  next 
inakea^yirobs^rvationsonth^prinqpalnervures;  andfir;^ 
1^  word  upon  their  nan^es^  M.  Ii^rine^  being  of  opinia|i 
th^t  It  striking  analc^  exists  between  the  wings  oiinucU, 
9nd  those  oi  birds,  in  which  M.  Chabrier  seems  toagreci 
i^dtl)  him,  has  iHuned  the  nervures  in  the  anterior  mar^ 
of  the  wings  of  tb^  (brmer,  radius  and  cubitus^  a^  oorr^, 
qionding  with  the  bones  so  nam^  in  the  fQxe-l^l]I  of  tjiq 
latt^Ts  9nd  the  plate  which  of^en,  terminates  th/ese  n^ 
v.ure^  in  Hymenoptera,  h,p  names  XhiC-carpuss  itmaj  lool^ 
}ike  presumption  to  differ  from  two  such  weigh^  autbo-. 
rftie^,  but  ^  their  o^rvatjojus  see^  tqi  have  been  toq 

•  Jurine  Hymenopt  IP.  and  /.  t.  ^  Platb  X.  Ro.  4. 
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limited,  in  one  case  to  the  Hymenoptera  «nd  Diptera  oH^ 
Vf )  and  in  Tarious  Orders  there  is  nothing  analcfgous  id 
iib^  stigma  or  carpus,  and  all  &e  other  nervur^  df  an  i]> 
wed^B  wing  bare  no  analogue  in  that  of  a  bird,  bnt  more 
especially  as  M.  Latreille  seems  to  think  with  me  on  this 
sidgect  \  I  have  retraied  Linn^s  term  for  the  marginfll 
nerVure^  and  for  most  of  the  others  harre  adopted  those 
of  the  great  French  Entmncdogist  jnst  mentioned.  I 
shall  here  only  further  observe^ — tmi  it  seems  to  mcf  att 
observation  of  prime  importance,  in  the  determination  of 
the  question  of  the  analogy  of  the  vrings  of  insects,— ^thai 
they  are  not,  as  in  birds,  the  Jbre^eg  converted  ittto  an 
organ  of  flight,  but,  like  the  wing  of  the  DracOy  an  oi^gan 
st^eradded  to  the  legs;  and,  fuither,  that  die  connection 
is  not  with  the  fi[>re4eg^  but,  as  has  been-  before  ob' 
served^,  with  the  two  posterior  pairs. 

The  Cos^a^  is  usually  the  strongest  of  the  newwe^ 
and  tfiat  \xfoa  which  the  wing  seems  to  be  bniit ;  bttt  im 
some  eases,  a»  in  EUUtOy  ScuieUeray  Qfmps^,  8cc.,  it  iis  ce« 
presented  by  the  mere  membrane  of  the  anterior  mar^  ;> 
]»60iBeCafeap/^a,  as^in  Geotrvpes,  Djftiseus,  &e^  itvstruc* 
tiixe,  except  at  the  base,  appears  to  be  anmdaar  ornearly*. 
scv  at  least  a  vast  number  of  oevfugations^  ruilnhig  titta»*^ 
inrdsly^  are  observaUe  cm  it»  vppex  and  lower  smrfaedsrp 
it  is-  thus  capable  of  greater  toision  and  rebxatimi^.  anik 
moiefleauki  Th»H%ma&tcaiFput^fik€iai^j6oei€Q(Kmpi^' 
cuofOBmiii^'IfyiM^opteraCMer,  naybetmesdi»senw 
Coleej^a,  HeteBopteimis  Heniip^ra^  tbe  LiMUinar 
&C. ;  but  it  has  no  representative  in  the  Orthoptera^  Le* 
pidopteroy  TrkhopferOj  &c.   The  mediastinal  is  usually  a 

»  N.  Biet.  fPHiit,  Nat,  i  S5I.  ^  See  above,  p.  594, 57^,  591. 

«  PtATE  X.  h\  <  IMd.  Fio.  4, 1 1,  m'". 
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very  slender  'nervure>  placed  between  the  cotta  and  fM* 
costa^  sometimes  tenninating  in  the  former*,  and  at  others 
in  the  latter^ :  in  the  Orthqptera,  Lepidoptera^  &c,  how- 
ever, and  some  others,  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  and  prin* 
cipal  one^;  in  the  Hymenaptera  it  is  obsolete^  merging 
in  those  nervures^.  llie  Postcosta  is  the  principal  ner- 
vure  of  the  wing  in  ScuteUera^  but  in  StaphyHnus  \t  is 
wanting;  in  Chalets  sispes  it  is  the  only  true  nervure  of 
that  organ,  the  others  being  represented  by  spurious 
ones  ^.  The  extemomedial  and  itUemomedial  are  some- 
times distinct  at  their  origin,  but  more  frequently  are 
branches  from  a  common  stem. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  I  shall  now  con- 
sider particularly  the  neuration  of  the  wings  in  the  dif* 
fisrent  Orders,  beginning  with  the  Coleaptera.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  physiologist  in  surveying  a  wing  be- 
longing to  an  insect  of  this  Order,  is  the  general  arrai^ 
ment  of  the  nervures  * ;  which  are  so  placed  that  the 
required  degree  of  tension  may  be  given  to  every  part  of 
this  organ:  thus  some  are  nearly  straight '^;  others  nm  in 
a  serpentine  direction  < ;  others  are  forked  with  cme  brandi 
recurrent  and  another  proceedingonwards '';  others  again 
are  insulated,  ordonot  originatefrom  the  base  of  the  win^ 
or  from  other  nervures,  butare  merely  placed  to  strengtfaerr 
an  open  space  of  it':  these  nervures  are  also  usually 
broader  and  more  substantial  than  those  of  the  wings  of 
the  subsequent  Orders.  Another  striking  drcumstaooe 
wAiteffixA  to  them  is  that  the  nervures  form  few  or  oo 

•  Plate  X.  Fio.  \\.k\  ^  Ibid.  Pio.  \%.h. 

•  Ibid.  Fio.  8.  9;  '  Jurine  Hymenopi,  r.  v.  Gen.  47. 

•  Plate  X.  Fia.  4.  '  Ibid.  a.  r,  o-.  • 
^  Ibid.  /•.                      i  Ibid.  a. 
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dosed  areolets,  except  in  the  Costal  Area,  where  they 
are  inconspicuous;  in  Dytiscus  marginalise  indeed,  and 
Tenebrio  Molitor  one  or  two  may  be  found,  but  in  ge- 
neral there  are  none.  In  many  of  this  tribe  the  post" 
eostOj  which  terminates  at  the  joint  of  the  wing,  becomes 
recurrent,  so  as  to  form  a  hook,  which  perhaps  repre* 
sents  the  stigma^  as  in  Dynastes  ^ ;  in  Creaphilus  K.,  a 
rove^beetle,  there  is  no  hook  but  a  broad  plate  adja- 
cent to  the  costa.  In  the  Strepsiptera  Order  the  nen* 
ration  is  extremely  simple,  the  ncrvures,  except  one 
insulated  one,  diverging  from  the  base  of  the  wing^: 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  that  organ, 
an  approach  is  made  to  the  Orthaptera,  In  the  Derma-- 
ptera  this  approach  is  still  more  evident ;  iii  the  common 
earwig  ^,  the  diverging  nervures  become  numerous;  be- 
tween eadi  is  an  insulated  one,  taking  its  origin  in  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  and  running  to  the  margin ;  a  little 
nearer  to  the  latter  all  the  nervures  are  dilated  into  a 
plate;  those  of  the  anal  area  are  angular^,  and  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  costal  is  as  hard  as  the  elytra.  The 
neuration  in  the  Orthaptera  Order  may  be  called  radiate^ 
the  longitudinal  nervures  for  the  most  part  diverging  from 
the  base  of  the  wing  like  rays:  in  some  few  instances  % 
but  not  often,  I  believe,  an  insulated  nervure  intervenes 
between  each ;  traversing  or  connecting  nervures,  cutting 
the  longitudinal  ones  in  various  directions,  ornament  these 
wings  with  an  infinity  of  areolets,  causing  them  to  resem- 
ble fine  gauze  or  beautifol  lace  or  net-work;  very  often 
these  areolets  are  quadrangular,  sometimes  rhomboidal, 

«  Ibid.  d".  ^  Plate  II.  Fio.  1.  Comp.  Unn.  Trant.  xi, 

<.ix./.  1.  «  Platk  X.  Fig.  5.  *  Ibid.  «•,  <r,  p\ 

•  SloU  Spectres,  i.  xyiii./.  65.   . 
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frequflally  nearly  cureular,  and  difiering  occasimiaHy, 
hfsbeoi  before  observed  S  in  the  different  areas:  iti 
times  occiirs  that  there  are  no  traversing  nervures^,  when 
the  wing  of  Gpur9e  i$  without  areolets.  In  the  Heieto» 
pterous  Hemiptera  the  type  of  nenration,  as  to  the  wiD|^ 
«^ems  borrowed  from  the  Qie^tera^  a  furtbar  proof  Aat 
these  are  the  analogues  oi  that  Ofdar  amongst  the  Ham^ 
$UUata  Clairv*  }n  these  the  nervures  usui^Iy  are  few 
and  diq)ersed9  wd  seldoni  form  any  closed  areolets.  If 
you  e^Munine  any  Scuteliera,  Pmtatomoy  or  l^gatu^  yea 
may  trace  the  uncinatedy  fprked,  serpentine^  and  iiiaiH 
lated  nervures  of  Col^opteroiis  insects;  in  Gerru  and 
Velia  there  }b  an  approach  tP  the  neuration  ef  soma 
Homqpterous  species,  Qnd  ie  Beloftoma  &c  the  wing  is 
reticulated  by  spurious  nervures.  In  the  Homopterous 
section  there  are  several  types  of  neuration ;  thus  the  Air 
gora  resei^l^^e  the  Qrihqpiera  iq  this  respect ;  while  dka 
TetUgania  F.,  &€•»  ^proach  n^iMirer  to  the  IfymefwptoFia 
fuid  fHpt^Oy  and  have  their  apical  areolets  circumscribed 
mAin  the  marg^  by  a  traversing  nervure ;  in  Flatm^ 
fjLCy  t^e  §reqlets  aff  mofi|:)y  formed)  not  by 
nervqres,  h\^\  by  the  brai)f^ing  of  the  lonj^tudm^ 
in  this  respect  tbey  are  npl  unU]b;e  ^e  L^dopiera^  hk 
this  )ast-nainje^  Order  tbe?^  9re  siome  vmri^tktts  wdi  va^ 
gard  to  their  n^ur^tio^— rtbiw*  w^^gsft  th^  huttm^Hm  in 
urapiaf  &c.,  there  i$  np  9)0^  areokt  in  any  of  dM 
wijqgf).  ^d  alpao^  all  th^jietvuresdiver^  from  theibfse^; 
yfk  J4orphp9  8^>  there  ^  only  oi^  in  the  primary  wing^; 
ip  If^ticot^  JSmj»,  th«^  i^  we  i»  bofth  wings; 


*  S^  above,  p.  624,  *>  StQil  figures  Empvsa  as  without 

theip,  t  ix./.  35.  but?  I  have  a  npnd^so,  Phasnmf  without  theta. 
*'  Jones  in  Linn.  Tram,  ii.  t,  viii./.  9.  4  /iftidl^  5. 
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die  moihSf  in  ibeBambyc^s  L.,  this  ia  dirlded  tefoMd^  aafl 
in  G^sus  UAjfrinthicus  Don.  into  threi  areolets :  in  sobM 
butterflies  {Lifcana)  ther^  is  toe  insulated  neWur^"»  imd 
flii  others  (Hesperid)  fliere  are  iwo^^  in  thcise  two  \^ 
and  HeliconiOi  Urania^  fcc,  the  end  of  the  Costal  Area 
b  divided  into  several  aTeolets  by  obliqtie  nervufes^t 
whidi  gives  them  soine  analogy  to  the  n^ings  of  linany 
Veuroptera ;  and  at  the  base  of  this  Area^  id  MorphOj  is 
a  roundish  areolet^.  In  this  Order  fhe  externo-iviedild 
And  interAo-inedial  nervares  coalesce  into  oAe,  and  Kre 
6nly  represented  separately  by  their  first  and  third 
iMnches^.  In  the  Neuroptera  Otd^r  the  general  type  of 
neuration  is  borrowed  from  the  OrthqpterA;  but  in  Of- 
fi^m,  TermeSj  &c.,  there  is  an  approach  to  that  of  Flata 
in  the  Homopterous  Heniiptera,  and  in  Psocus  Co  others 
of  that  Section  i  in  the  second  of  these  genera  the  ner« 
vmres,  except  those  of  the  Costal  margin,  are  spurious. 
-  I  now  come  to  the  Order  in  which  M.  Jurine  has  In- 
boured  with  so  much  suG(te%  I  mean  the  Hymenopierag 
9mA  I  only  rc^rat  that  hi#  labours  were  directed  to  so 
smdl  a  portion  of  the  Class  IfMcta,  and  in  that  portion 
duly  to  a  part  of  the  upper  wing;  I  say  only  apa$ff  be- 
cause all  those  areolets  of  the  posterior  pisrt  of  the  win^ 
bl  some  cases  auiounting  to  JBoe^^  that  lie  behind  bis  cu^ 
btiial^dlul^j  aMnot  employed  by  him  as  diflgnostics^  and 
«re  left  without  a  name;   By  dividing  the  areolets  of  die 

*  Jones  in  Litm,  TVeiitf.  ii.  U  viii./.  7*  ^  lifid./.  9. 

«  Ibid./,  2,  3, 6—9.  ^  I  wonder  Mr.  Jones's  plan  of 

ascertaining  the  divisions  or  subgenera  of  btittierflies  by  die  neuration 
€lt  their  wings  has  nerer  been  followed  up ;  it  would  I  think  furnish 
an  easy  clue  for  the  extrication  of  the  tribes  of  all  the  LepidopUro. 
I  mean  atf  subsidiary  to  more  important  charakrten. 

•  Plate  X.  Fxc.  6.  /•.  m\  '  Ibid.  Fig.  8. 
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Intermediate  Area  of  these  wings  into  ihree  portions^  the 
basaly  medial,  and  apical^  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  and  by  naming  each  set  of  areolets  in 
the  middle  portion,  as  you  will  see  in  the  Orismolqgical 
Definitions,  under  the  term  Areolets^  you  will  find  it 
easy  to  describe  any  given  areolet  and  its  place  in  the 
wing ;  those  of  the  base  may  be  called  the  anterior,  «»- 
termediate,  andpostertOTy  where  three  occur;  and  the  first 
and  last  of  these  terms  will  suffice  where  there  are  oolj 
two  i  the  apical  areolets,  or  those  that  are  open  to  the 
margin,  may  be  called,  ^r^/,  second,  and  third  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence,  reckoning  from  the  anterior  or 
costal  margin. 

In  this  Order  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  progress  c^neu- 
ration  in  the  wings  of  difierent  genera.  Thus  in  Psibf 
only  the  costal  nervure  and  the  stigma  are  to  be  traced  **; 
in  Chalcis  the  postcostal  and  stigma^;  in  Codrus  and  Z€i»> 
cospis  the  costal,  postcostal^  stigma,  and  a  nervure  repre- 
senting the  eatemo^medial  and  intenuMnedial  coalescing 
into  one**;  in  Omalns  the  basilar  areolets  appear^;  in 
Crabro  both  basilar  and  rnedial^;  in  Chfnips  basilar^ 
medial,  and  apical^;  and  in  Hylotomu  the  wing  is  filled 
with  its  greatest  complement  of  areolets^.  The  medial 
areolets  of  the  Intermediate  Area,  as  you  will  see  in  the 
definitions,  form  three  distinct  series;  these  may  be  called 
the  protomesal,  deuteromesal,  and  tritomesal,  reckoning 
from  the  postcostal  areolets;  the  first  of  these  corresponds 
with  the  cubital  celhiles  of  Jurine.    These  series  may  be 

« 

•  Pi-ATK  X.  Fig.  8.  basal  c,  medial/-,  apical  ^. 

'  Jurine  Ht^menopi.  i.  r.  Gen.  48.  '  /Wrf.  Gen.  4?. 

«*  IhitL  Gen.  45,  46.  Comp,  Plate  X.  Fig.  11. 

•  Jurine  Ibid.  Gen.  43.  '  Ihid.  L  iv.  Gen.  47. 

•  Ibid,  i,  V.  Gen,  40.  ••  Ibid.t.  ii.  Gen.  2. 
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expressed,  according  to  the  niunber  of  tbeir  areolets;  by 
figures,  the  protoimesal  standing  first  They  vary  muck 
in  this  respect  in  the  different  genera.  Thus  in  CydO' 
stoma  K.*,  reckoning  the  didymous  areolet  as  two^  the 
numbers  will  stand  4:2:1;  in  HytotomOf  &C.,  S:2:l^; 
in  AulcuniSy  &c.,  2:2:1^;  in  Bracon^  &c.,  2:1:1^;  in 
CSkelomiSi  2:0: 1 ';  inOi/nipserytkrocephabts  Jur^  2:0:0^; 
in  Fprmica,  1:1:1^;  in  Oaybelusy  1:0: 1*^;  in  Chrysis^ 
0:1:1*;  and  in  C^ips  Bubi  K.,  1:0:0^.  The  most 
natural  number  is  S:2: 1.  The  next  in  importance  to 
the  medial  areolets  of  the  Intermediate  Area  are  the 
apical^  or  those  open  to  the  margin ;  the  most  usual  num* 
ber  of  them,  excluding  the  postcostal  areolets  which  be- 
l<mg  to  the  Costal  Area,  is  three ;  but  in  Sireof  there  is 
an  approach  to  Jour '  /  in  Eoania  there  are  only  two^i 
imd  in  Philantkus  there  are  none  '^ ;  in  many,  as  Proso^ 
pisj  Nomadaj  Andrena^j  though  there  is  the  usual  num-^ 
ber,  they  are  incomplete  and  do  not  reach  the  margin. 
The  bcual  areas  are  of  little  importance  in  assisting  to 
determine  genera;  they  are  most  commonly  tt/x)  in  num- 
ber, but  in  Gfnips^  &c.,  there  is  only  one  ^,  The  shape 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  areolets  vary  consider- 

*  This  is  a  remarkable  insect  belonging  to  Vetpa  L.,  related  to  the 
hornets  (  F.  Crabro),  distinguished  by  having  a  semicircular  piece  taken 
out  of  the  internal  margin  of  each  mandible,  so  that  when  these  or* 
gftns  are  dosed  there  is  a  drcular  orifice,— whence  the  name  Cycio» 
sioma,     ^  Jurine  H^menopt,  t,  ii.  Gren.  2.       '  Ibid,  Ord.  ii.  Gen.  2. 

•»  Ibid.  i.  iii.  Gen.  3.  *  Ibid.  U  v.  Gen.  41. 

'  Ibid.  t.  xit.  Gen.  40.  '  Ibid.  t.  v.  Gen.  39. 

*  Ibid.  t.  iv.  Gen.  29.  »  IMd.  U  v.  G^n.  42. 

^  This  Cyfdps  inhabits  a  long  polTthalamous  gall  of  the  bramble. 
'  Jurine  Ibid.  /.  ii.  Gen.  11.  ""  Ibid.  Ord.  ii.  Gen.  1. 

»  Ibid.  t.  iv.  Gen.  23.  ''  Ibid.  Gen.  30—32. 

^  Ibid.  /.  V.  Gen.  40 


*, 
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ably  in  diibMit  geMiu  and  flfi^cKfti  iqxio  tkeae  faofrvfcr 
I  Bball  not  enlarge  fiifther,  but  pra^eed  kidieiitse  plM» 
to  consider  v^  briefly  the  wkigs  of  the  Dipura  Ordm 
fl8  to  their  nearation«  Theee  are  not  M  e«Qy  made  Md>-^ 
servient  to  a  general  plan.  HieAtfsfZeir  Areolets  are  nanir 
reduced  considerably  in  length,  oeoiipyin(|f  merdy  dM^baiO 
of  the  wing*;  the  medud  are  become  less  ntnlieroQS  and 
important^;  and  the  apiealf  in  a  variety  of  instanoes^  are 
the  most  conspicuous^;  in  some  wings,  as  in  thOaa  rf 
PeniketriOf  the  IntermedCate  AreA  has  no  iwi'viues  a* 
itt^eolets^  or  only  spurious  ones;  hi  Psyckoda  the  aervores 
diverge  from  the  base  almost  without  branchings  so  as  to 
form  no  dosed  areolets^;  in  many^  the  lower  medial 
areolets  are  very  long^  rescanbiing  the  basilar  in  Ifyna^ 
optera^i  these  are  often  crowned  by  a  single  small  cyns^ 
as  in  the  Sirahfomidaj  Tipula^  &c^  from  whidi  nnme^ 
ions  brandies  proceed  to  the  margin  ^;  but  in  Musca  two 
large  ones  approach  the  margin^  the  anterior  one  having 
an  angle  open  to  it^;  in  the  Hippobosdia  idnosl  dkti 
whole  of  the  wing  is  occupied  by  the  apical  areriels^ 
though  in  some  cases  they  are  incompleted 

4..  I  am  next  to  consider  the/iosi^icMi  of  wings  in  n^^ois 
and  their  folding.  The  most  important  object  of  this  is 
that  when  unemployed  they  may  occupy  less  space,  be 
less  in  the  way  of  the  insect,  and  be  most  eflfectually  pro- 
tected from  injury.  Another  end  is  also  served  by  this 
structure, — ^that  wings  can  thus  be  very  ample,  and  pre> 

•  Plate  X.  Fio.  12,  15,  tr.  •»  Ibid.  Fio.  16./. 
'  Ibid.  Fio.  1%  g-.  *  Ibid.  Fre.  13. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  15.  c.  '  Ibid.  d. 

■  Ibid.  Ftg.  14.  e.  **  Leach  on  Epr6hoteidecm  ImeeU^ 

Mem,  Wem.  Soc.  1817.  t.  xxv./.  3,  5,  8,  Ac. 

•  IM,  U  xxvi./.  7.  10,  la 
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ittHa  large  smftee  to  ^  MtioB  of  the  stmoqrfiare  wlth« 
out  inoomttoding  the  insect  whw  it  has  not  occasion  to 
ase  them. 

Whh  reqpeet  to  tUshead,  msects  may  be  divided  into 
$w^  classes— Miinely,  those  whose  wings  m  repose  are 
ee>?ered  by  wing-cases  harder  than  the  wings  themsdvee^ 
Mid  those  that  have  no  such  protection,  in  the  former 
the  wings,  thpi^gh  the  rule  a£nits  several  exoepticms,  have 
aaore  folds  than  in  the  latter.  As  the  diflbrent  mode  of 
folding  the  wings  has  been  assumed  for  a  charaeteriatie 
of  the  earlier  Orders,  I  shall  explain  to  you  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible  how  each  is  cireumslaBced  in  this  r^* 
spect,  beginning  as  usual  with  the  ColeopUra. 

There  are  tnBO  principal  folds  of  the  win^  in  tbisOrdcr, 
which  may  be  named  the  anal  and  the  apical  r  the,/&r* 
ifMT  is  when  the  Anal  Area  or  part  of  it  is  folded  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  wing;  this  fold  is  always 
more  or  less  hf^itudtnal:  the  latter j  the  apical  fold,  is 
by  means  of  the  commissura  or  joint  of  ^^postcosta  lately 
mentioned  2  which  in  Histerj  Staph/tinus^  &c.,  for  obvious 
reasons  ^  is  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing ;  in  Necropko^ 
ncr  in  the  middle ;  in  Dynastes  Ahem  beyond  the  mid- 
dle^; in  Tenebrio  Molitor  near  the  apex;  and  in  Dt/tiscus 
vwFginatis  there  appears  to  be  no  joint  at  all ;  but  the 
fiiot  is^  that  in  this  insect  the  postcostay — ^the  termination 
of  which  really  forms  the  joint,  the  costa  itself  being  only 
ftexible  at  that  point, — stands  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  latter  at  its  end.  Wdl,  at  this  joint  the  above  fold 
is  made,  the  apex  of  the  wing,  being  first  folded  longi- 
tudinoJly,  turning  under  and  inwards,  and  forming  an 

*  Insects  with  thori  elytra  of  course  must  fold  their  wings  nearer 
the  base  than  those  with  hng  ones.  *'  Platj:  X.  Fig.  4.  6". 
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anglei  more  or  less  acute,  with  the  joint  or  costal  margtn, 
so  that  the  fold  is  not  quite  but  neariy  transverse :  this 
at  least  is  the  case  in  Geotrupes  stercorarius  and  other 
Lamellicoms :  in  Stapkylinus^  &&,  there  are  several 
transverse  and  longitudinal  folds,  and  thus  the  wing  is 
more  easily  packed  under  the  short  elytra;  in  M6lcrcktt^ 
NeofdaUSf  &C.,  in  which  it  is  left  uncovered,  except  at  its 
base,  the  anal  fold  takes  place,  and  the  apical  in  some 
degree;  a  short  portion  near  the  apex  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  margin ;  in  Airactocertts  the  wing  appears 
to  be  only  Umgitudinally  folded;  and  in  Buprestis  vittata 
only  the  anal  fold  is  to  be  detected.  Besides  these  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  folds  these  organs,  in  many  bee- 
tles, have  an  infinity  of  fine  corrugations,  which  ramify 
like  thenervures  of  the  tegmina  o(  Plata  *,  &c,  pi*oceeding 
from  the  Costal  Area  or  the  disk  of  the  wing  to  the  pos* 
terior  margin ;  the  object  of  these  plicatures  is  doubdess 
to  present  a  more  ample  surface  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  flight^.  When  all  these  folds  have  been 
made  in  a  Coleopterous  wing,  the  apex  of  the  one  at  its 
posterior  margin  crosses  or  rests  upon  that  of  the  other  ^. 
In  the  Dermaptera^j  at  least  the  common  earwij^ 
there  is  a  triple  transverse  fold  of  the  wing,  and  besides 
this  it  has  numerous  longitudinal  ones  like  those  of  a  feo, 
each  of  the  diverging  nervures  representing  one  of  the 
sticks.  In  the  Strepsiptera  the  folds  are  only  longitudi- 
nal ;  a  circumstance  which,  besides  the  form  and  neun^ 
tion  of  the  wing,  sufficiently  attests  that  its  station  is  more 
near  the  Orthoptera  and  Coleoptera  than  the  Dipiera* 

■*•  See  above,  p.  01 1.  •*  See  above,  p.  613,  and  Chabrier 

Analyse,  &c.  24.  •  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  5. 

*  Plate  X.  Fig.  o. 
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We  next  come  to  the  Ortkoptera*;  in  these  the  folds  m 
general  are  longitudinal ;  and  those  of  the  Anal  Area  in 
particular,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  exact  counterparts 
of  a  fan:  wherever  there  is  a  straight  nervure,  there  is 
usually  a  fold  or  a  tendency  to  it;  this  is  the  case  even 
with  the  short  oblique  ones  observable  in  the  Interme- 
diate Area  o{  Blatta:  in  this  tribe  the  Anal  Area,  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  is  folded  under  the  rest  of  the 
wing,  and  the  whole  lies  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  so 
that  in  this  wing  there  are  only  two  primary  folds;  but 
in  those  with  a  narrower  body,  as  Phasmoj  &c«,  there 
are  more,  and  the  Anal  Area,  folded  like  a  fim,  lies  hori-^ 
zontally  on  the  back ;  the  Costal  is  vertically  applied  to 
the  sides,  and  the  Intermediate  is  between  both,  as  in  the 
tegmina^.  In  Gtyllus  Latr.,  GryUotalpa^  Sec,  when  the 
wings  are  folded,  the  end  of  the  Anal  Area  projects  so  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  two  tails  ^ ;  and  in  that  re- 
markable Chinese  animal  Gtyllus  manslrosusj  in  which 
these  tails  are  very  long,  they  are  convolute  like  those 
of  some  quadrupeds  **•  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
secondary  folds  of  these  wings  the  angles  of  the  folds  are 
surmounted  by  a  nervure. 

In  both  sections  of  the  Hemiptera  Order^  as  in  the  Co- 
leopteroj  the  Anal  Area  is  turned  under  the  wing  and  lies 
over  the  back  of  the  insect;  this  is  the  only  primary  fold, 
but  besides  there  are  several  longitudinal  semifolds  or 
secondary  ones,  in.  which  one  part  of  the  sur&ce  forms  an 
obtuse  angle  with  another;  and  in  Tettigoniay  &c^  these 
folds  ramify  in  the  wings  as  well  as  in  the  t^niirui  at  the 

•  Plats  XXVUI.  Fio.  S2.  >  See  fllK>ve»  p.  e08— . 

•  Stall  OrilhHM,  U  ill.  c.  /  11-13.  '  Ibid.  «.  i.  e./.  1,  9. 
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maigin :  a  number  of  semifidds  abo^  sometiiiiea 
verse  and  sometimes  oblique^  run  ki  pairs  from  eacA  aide 
of  every  oervure  of  the  disk  of  both  tegtfUna  aid  iHb^  in 
the  genus  last  named,  the  use  of  which  haa  been  before 
mentioned  \ 

We  now  eome  to  those  Orders  that  hAvefiur  mett* 
braoous  wing^ :  first,  I  shall  consider  die  LepUbpier^ 
With  reject  to  the  poeitiim  of  thdr  wings  ini^posesone 
variadoos  take  place.  In  the  majority  of  the  iay^Ren 
[PapUio  L.),  whoi  the  aniaaal  reposes  the  winga  are  ap- 
plied to  each  other  by  their  upper  sorfiioe  so  as  to  be 
vertical;  but  in  the  skippers  (Hgsperia\  th§; secondary 
wings  assume  a  A«r£50»iAiJ  position,  while  the  primary  are 
atrtical  bat  aj^ed  to  each  oth«r.  In  the  Crefmgoilar 
tribes  {Sfhins  L«)  the  upper  wingsare  mcwnbentcn  tha 
lower^  and  defles^edi  In  the  nigkt^iers  (Fkal^na  L.) 
the  types  of  position  are  various^  In  some  AUaau^  Seh^ 
iurtMo,  Noctua,  &e.,  the  win^  cover  each  edier^  and  ara 
a  Uttle  inclined  SaHXk  a  horizontal  position;  in  Gostr^ 
jKK^  (Mflii^f  is,  and  some  other  Bofiii;^^,  thq^avede^ 
flashed,  and  the  anterior  mai^^A  of  the  under  wmg  pnK 
jects  beyond  that  of  the  upper:  iasome  of  ike  Tinea  I*^ 
aa  Cnmbmt  the  winga  are  convoluted,  and  in  otfadrs, 
GaUerUt  theg^  are  apfi^ed  dose  to  the  sides  of  the  body» 
and  being  elevaled  at  die  apex,  terminate^  to  use  a  Frevdr 
tcacm-^^^Afe  gpiem  de  coq :  in  Noauaf  Geometra^  &c^  die> 
wings*  Uflually  oa^car  Iho  abdmne%  uA  are  nearly  hoii-- 
zmtal.  With  regard  to  the  foldi  oC  di^r  wii^pbr  dia^ 
Anal  Area  of  that  s9coi¥Imj&u  the  csdy  pan  thai  has  aiijr 
striking  one;  in  PapiUo  Hector  and  affinides  it  turns 

*  See  above,  p.  689. 
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up  SO  as  to  defend  the  sidea  and  part  of  the  back  f^lhe 
abdomeni  in  Matpho  Teucer  it  tuma  down»  and  meeting 
t^t  of  the  cqapoaite  wingt  fon^s  a  semitabe  which  t^ 
eeives  and  aheitera  that  part  below*  In  the  CrepKscut^ 
and  Nocturnal  Lepidc^tera  this  lbld»  especially  in  th^ 
fonner,  is  very  slight  With  respect  to  semifolds  in  ^ 
mumalj  there  is  oneoriginating  in  the  diyk,  betwe^  eaeb 
af  the  nervnres,  that  goes  to  the  margin  of  the  wii^s  liko^ 
wise  the  uider  wings»  par^kcularty  of  maoy  NqotuOi  4r^ 
tue^  &c»i  have  many  longitudinal  seasifoldi^ 

In  the  Neuropiera  Order  several  yariatioiut  take  fh^ 
with  regard  to  the  pauHan  of  these  organs  in  repose: 
thns^  in  .Xshna^  Jjibdbda^  &Ci»  dkey  continne^  eapee^ 
ad ;  in  Jrgian  they  are  afiplied  to  tbe  hcK^;  in  l%rm,en 
koH  the  ij^per  are  horizontally  incttmheiit  on  the  lowers 
in  Hemerobhis  they  incline  to  the  borizcn.  With  regard 
to  their  JiMs  in  JEskna^  &c^  the  kxagitudinal  nenmrtsr 
alternately  form  the  annunit  or  the  botton^of  a  aemifdc^ 
as  do  those  branches  that  terminate  in  die  postericHP  nuuK 
gpn ;  this  kind  of  pKcature  may  be  observed^  but  iaahss 
degree  iaAKoIaphm,  ifyrmdeotij  kc*;  kkFanorpaevtrj^ 
nervure  is  the  fidge  of  a  slight  fbkl;  in  TermeSf  Oft  the 
contrary,  ii  forms  its  bottom.  In  the  JHchopiera^  tho 
tmdec  wing  being  much  more  ample,  than  tbeu{^»eiv  ^tk» 
Anal  Area  forms  a  fold  under  the  wing,  and  theva  seem 
longitudinal  secondaxy  folda  besides* 

We  noK  come  to  the  Ifynenopterth  In  tlua  Order 
dko  wings^  aa.  to  their  position  in  cepose^  ave  usually  iiK 
Gumbent  upon  ea^kothes^  and  coves  tlieabdbmen;  ia  ^sm 
FetpidiB^  howeveiv  th^  are  placed  pacaUel  to  the  body». 
but  do  not  cover  it  Before  I  notice  the  plicature  of 
these  wings,  I  must  recall  your  attention  to  what  I  lately 
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observed  *  with  regard  to  Jurine's  bulke  (bubbles),  but 
which  are  really  the  joints  of  the^nervures,  as  they  are 
to  be  found  only  where  the  folds  pass;  and  where  they 
exist  they  are  an  index  by  which  the  folds,  or  rather  se- 
mifolds,  may  be  traced.     I  counted  eleven  of  these  little 
joints  in  the  upper  wing  ofAndrena  cineraria  ;  sometimes, 
however,  instead  of  a  bulloj  a  nervure  stops  short  to  ad- 
mit the  fold.     Wings  in  this  Order  have  often  three 
longitudinal  semtfulds  more  or  less  conspicuous ;  these 
you  may  trace  in  the  saw-ffies  (TetUkredo  L.),  whose 
wings  Linn^  terms  tumid^,  by  which  term  he  would  in- 
dicate the  elevation  of  the  whole  surface  produced  by  this 
structure ;  in  the  under  wings  of  these,  and  Scolioy  Bem- 
beXf  &c.,  the  Anal  Area  is  turned  under  the  wing,  as  in 
many  preceding  tribes  ^ :  in  Sirexj  &c.,  that  Area  of  the 
upper  wing  turns  upwards,  forming  an  acute  angle  with 
the  rest  of  the  organ;  the  same  circumstance  distinguishes 
the  under  wing  in  the  Ichneumanida.    Several  apical 
semifolds,  marked    by  a  pellucid  streak,   distinguish 
THphia  F.,  and  in  Bombusy  Bembex^  &c,  an  infiniQr  of 
branching  ones,  like  those  before  described  in  CoUoptera^ 
corrugate  the  apical  margin.    In  the  Vespidte  the  upper 
wings  are  folded  longitudinally  into  three  nearly  equal 
portions,  but  in  the  under  ones  the  Anal  Area  only  forms 
the  fold. 

In  the  Diptera  Order,  as  to  their  pon^ton  when  at  rest, 
the  wings  are  mostly  incumbent  one  on  the  other;  but  in 
Psjfchoda  they  are  deflexed,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pent- 
house. With  regard  to  their  ^'ca^um,  in  some,  T^pvia 
oleraceoj  &c.,  a  slight  oblique  semifold  runs  finom  the 

•  See  above,  p.  6U.  ^  Ibid.  p.  635,  e37,  &6. 
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stigmatotkeapical  margin,  and  the  Anal  Areahas  two,  as  it 
has  in  many  Muscida,  itself  forming  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  rest  of  the  wing;  besides  these  it  is  corrugated 
with  minute  transverse  semifolds,  which  are  observable  also 
in  several  other  Dipterous  insects ;  in  many  StratyamidiB 
they  are  oblique,  and  run  from  the  disk  to  the  posterior 
margin ;  and  in  Asilusj  Bombylius^  &c.,  they  are  wavy. 

5.  Wearenexttosaysomethinguponthes^^^of  wings: 
this,  though  apparently  extremely  various  in  the  different 
Orders  and  tribes,  may  I  think  be  traced  in  every  wing 
to  one  original  prototjrpe,  a  triangle  with  the  largest  angle 
rounded  and  subtended  by  the  anterior  or  costal  margin : 
in  some,  as  the  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  &c.,  this  type  of 
formation  is  a  right-angled  triangle*;  and  in  others,  as  in 
iheHymenapteraj  DipterHf  &c.,  the  majority  of  the  ^i^tiro- 
pteroj  &C.,  it  is  an  obtusangled  one*^;  it  may  be  further 
observed,  that  in  receding  from  these  forms  wings  very 
often  assume  that  of  the  half  or  quadrant  of  some  regular 
figure,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  consider  those  of  the  diffe- 
rent Orders.  Another  general  observation  I  shall  first  men- 
tion,— that  these  organs  are  universally  narrowest  at  their 
•  base  and  widest  at  the  apex,  provided  we  consider  as  the 
apexthe  termination  outwardsofthethree  Areas;  otherwise 
we  might  say  that  wings  in  the  Coleoptera^  OrthopterOj 
&C.,  were  wider  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex  ^.  The  wings 
in  the  former  Order,  and  in  several  of  the  Heteropterous 
Hemiptera^  as  Gerris,  Velia^  &c.,  may  in  general,  as  to 
their  skape^  be  termed  semicordate  or  semiovate  ^;  in  the 
Dermaptera  they  incline  to  an -oval  figure^;  in  the  Stre- 

•  PtATE  X.  Fig.  4,  5.  and  XXVIIJ.  Fig.  21, 9SL 

*  Plate  X.  Pig.  6—14.  «  IWd.  Fxo.  4,  5.  and  XXVIII. 
Fig.  21, 22.                ••  Plate  X.  Fio,  4.  *  Ibid.  Fxo.  6. 
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psipterOf  Orihoptera^  most  Homopterous  and  many  He* 
teropterous  Hemipteroy  they  approach  to  the  quadrant  of 
a  circle ;  in  a  considerable  portion  oi*  the  Lepidoptera  the 
two  under  wings,  if  united  at  their  posterior  margin,  ap- 
proach a  circular  form ;  the  upper  ones  vary  a  litdefirom 
the  prototype  of  the  under  ones,  forming  an  obtusangled 
triangle  * ;  in  many  Neuroptera  the  primaiy  wings  may 
be  called  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  while  tlie  secondary 
betray  more  evidently  the  right-singled  or  obtusangled 
triangle;  in  the  Hymenoptera  tliis  latter  form  is  every 
where  conspicuous,  with  little  deviaticm,  except  in  the 
rounding  of  the  angles  ^;  and,  finally,  in  the  DipteraHus 
form  shades  ofi'  again  into  an  oblong,  ovate,  or  linear 
shape,  the  wing  l)eing  most  commonly  attenuated  at  the 
base  into  a  kind  of  footstalk  ^.    Some  singular  variations 
with  respect  to  the  ternvnation  or  marginal  processes  of 
the.  wings  are  exhibited  hy  voBxxy  Lepidoptera s  thus  in 
Aitacus  Atlasy  &c.,  the  primary  wings  are  falcated  or 
hooked  at  their  apex  "i;  and  in  great  numbers  both  wings 
are  there  scolloped  into  alternate  bays  and  cities,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  varying  in  depth  and  length  ^.     There  is 
usually  a  sinus  between  every  pair  of  nervures,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  the  adjoining  prominence,  as  a  fold 
does  in  the  sinus  ^.  Where  present,  in  the  primary  wings 
there  are  eight  of  these  sinuses,  and  in  the  secondmy, 
where  they  are  most  usual,  seven;  some  are  remariiabie 
for  the  long  tails  which  distinguish  their  secondary  wings; 
those  in  Papilio  are  usually  an  elongation  of  the  fifth,  fitni 

•  Plate  X.  Fig. G.  »•  Ibid.  Fig.  8- 1 1. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  12—15.  ••  Plate  XI Y.  Fic.4. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  2.  '  In  Gattropacha  qtteretfo&a^&t., 
amongst  the  Xtwturnal  Lepidoptera,  these  Rimises  exist,  in  the  iippf*" 
wing  ten,  and  in  the  lower  nine,  but  without  the  folds. 
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the  anteriormargin,  of  the  prominences  before  mentioned, 
into  a  spathula-shaped  diverging  process,  varying  in 
length  and  width  ^ :  but  in  P.  Ulysses  it  does  not  diverge ; 
and  in  P.  Podalirius  it  is  linear.  They  are  found  also  in 
other  subgenera;  thus  in  Urania  Pairoclus  there  are  two ; 
in  U,  RipJueus  three;  in  Erycina  Cupido  Jive;  and  in 
JS.  Endymion  six  of  these  taUs;  in  some,  as  in  E.  DorylaSy 
the  whole  wing  seems  to  form  the  tail ;  in  others  again,  as 
in  Hesperia  Proteus  and  Bombyx  Luna^  it  is  an  elongation 
of  the  anal  angle.  Other  wings  in  this  Order  are  divided 
into  lobes  resembling  feathers,  as  you  may  see  in  Ptero^ 
pJiorus  kexadactylus,  Scc.^ 

6.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  clothing  of  wmgs:  these, 
in  the  Orders  in  which  they  ai'e  covered  by  eljrtra,  teg- 
mina,  or  hemelytra,  are  generally  naked,  except  that  the 
spots  in  those  otFidgora  latemarioy  serrate^  &c.,  and  the 
whole  wing  in  Plata,  Aleyrodes,  and  others,  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  &rinaceous  powder;  but  in  all  the  remain- 
ing Orders,  hairs  or  scales  are  more  or  less  implanted  in 
these  organs:  as  the  Lepidoptera  are  the  most  remarkable 
ibr  die  clothing  of  their  wings,  I  shall  leave  them  till 
the  last,  and  begin  with  the  Neuroptera.  If  you  lightly 
pass  your  finger  over  the  wing  of  any  dragon-fly  [Libel' 
Itda  F.,  JEshna  F.),  from  the  apex  towards  the  base,  you 
will  find  that  the  longitudinal  nervures  are,  as  it  were, 
serrulated  with  very  minute  bristles,  which  point  towards 
the  extremity;  if  you  next  move  the  finger  across  the 
wing,  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  margin,  a  simi- 
lar circumstance  will  strike  you.  M.  Chabrier  conjec- 
tures that,  amongst  other  uses^,  these  hairs  may  contri- 

-  Platk  XIV.  Fio.  1.  *.  ^  Ibid.  Fig.  3. 

«  For  some  uses  of  hairs,  see  above,  p.  »399 — . 
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bute  to  fix  the  atmospheric  fluid  when  the  wings  are 
depressed  in  flight,  while  it  glides  over  them  as  they 
rise  * ;  in  AscalapkuSj  Myrmeleon^  Nemoptera^  Hemerth 
bins,  &c.,  the  nervures  are  more  visibly  bristled;  the 
bristles  diverging  on  each  side  from  the  longitudinal  ones, 
but  all  pointing  towards  the  apex  from  the  connecting  or 
transverse  ones ;  in  Panorpa,  besides  these  bristles,  shoTt 
hairs,  pointing  the  same  way,  are  thickly  planted  in  the 
membrane  of  the  wing ;  and  in  Hemerobius  the  margins 
of  the  wing  are  fringed ;  in  the  EphemeriTia,  CorydaliSy 
&a,  the  wings  are  naked.  In  the  Trichoptera  Order,  as 
their  name  imports,  they  are  covered  with  minute  decum- 
bent hairs,  less  easily  seen  but  still  existing  in  the  se- 
condary pair.  In  the  Hymenoptera  in  general  the  wmgs 
are  covered  with  minute  hairs  or  bristles ;  but  in  Tiphia, 
Scolia — ^with  the  exception  of  5.  Badtda  and  affinities  in 
which  they  are  hairy — and  others,  the  wings  are  nearly 
naked ;  in  Pompilus,  Pepsis,  &c.,  the  hairs  are  infinite- 
ly numerous  and  very  short ;  in  the  Sphecid^e,  MutiUoy 
&c«,  they  are  more  distinct,  longer,  and  less  numerous; 
in  the  humble-bee  {Bombtis)  and  many  others  the  apex 
of  the  wing  is  darkened  by  a  large  number  of  more  con- 
spicuous hairs,  each  of  which  seems  to  spring  from  a  mi- 
nute tubercle :  as  these  tubercles  are  in  a  part  of  the  wing 
that  is  strengthened  by  few  nervures,  they  may  probably 
be  intended  to  supply  their  place,  in  giving  firmness  and 
tension  to  this  part  The  wings  of  Dipteroj  under  the 
present  head,  may  be  viewed  with  regard  to  the  hairs 
that  are  implanted  in  the  meinbrane  of  the  wing,  in  its 
nervures,  and  in  its  margin.     In  the  first  view,  in  Stra* 

*  AnaiyK^  24.     He  seems  to  think  that  certain  crooked  hairs,  in 

some  wings,  supply  the  place  of  folds.     Ibid, 
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tyomis  and  immediate  affinities  the  wing  is  nearly  naked; 
but  in  XylophaguSy  Berts,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Or- 
der,  the  membrane  of  the  wings  is  thickly  planted  witli  in- 
numerable very  minute  bristles,  not  to  be  seen  but  under 
a  powei*ful  lens,  often  black,  and  seemingly  crowning  a 
little  prominence,  and  giving  the  wing  an  appearance  of 
the  finest  net-work.     As  to  the  clothing  of  the  nervures, 
the  costal,  in  Anthrax,  Bombylius,  &c.,  is  often  remark- 
ably bristly  at  the  base,  with  hairs  intermixed;  in  CEstms 
Ovis,  in  the  iimer  margin  or  edge  of  this  nervure,  is  a 
single  series  of  bristles,  or  rather  short  spines,  like  so 
many  black  points ;  in  CE.  Equi  the  whole  costa  is  co- 
vered with  short  decumbent  hairs  or  bristles;  in  Mmca 
pagana  F.,  j  ust  at  the  apex  of  the  costal  areolet,  that  ner- 
vure is  armed  with  a  spur  or  diverging  bristle  larger 
than  the  rest,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  many  others 
of  thei  MtiscicUPy  some  of  which  have  two  and  others  more 
of  these  spurs.     The  little  moth-like  midges  {Psychoda 
Latr.,  Hirtisa  F.)  at  first  appear  to  have  the  whole  sur- 
face of  their  wings  covered  with  hairs;  but  upon  a  closer 
examination  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  planted  in  the 
nervures,  from  each  of  which  they  diverge,  so  as  under 
a  lens  to  give  it  a  very  elegant  appearance*.     This  fly 
has  its  wings  beautifully  fringed  with  fine  hairs,  the 
third  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  under  this  head;  in 
the  Tipulidans,  and  many  others  of  this  Order,  the  apex 
and  posterior  margin  are  also  finely  fiinged  with  short 
hairs.     Some  Dipterous  insects  make  a  near  approach 
to  the  Lepidoptera  in  the  covering  of  their  wings :  in  the 
common  gnat,  when  the  wings  are  not  rubbed,  the  ner- 
vures are  adorned  by  a  double  series  of  scales,  and  tlie 

*  Plate  X.  Fig.  13. 
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marginal  fringe  also  consists  of  them  ^;  and  in  a  Georgian 
genus,  which  appears  in  some  degree  to  connect  Culex 
with  Anthrax  &c.9  there  are  scales  scattered  upon  the 
membrane  as  well  as  upon  the  nen*ures;  besides,  its  an- 
tennae ^  and  abdomen  are  also  covered  with  them. 

The  Order,  the  clothing  of  whose  organs  of  flight 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  most  incurious  beholder,  is 
that  to  which  the  excursive  butterfly  belongs,  the  Lept'- 
doptera.  The  gorgeous  wings  of  these  universal  favour- 
ites, as  well  as  those  of  the  hawk-moths  and  moths,  owe 
all  their  beauty,  not  to  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed,  but  to  an  infinite  number  of  little  plumes  or 
scales  so  thickly  planted  in  their  upper  and  under  sur- 
face, as  in  the  great  majority  entirely  to  conceal  that 
substance.  Whether  these  are  really  most  analogous  to 
plumes  or  scales  has  been  thought  doubtful.  De  Geer 
is  inclined  to  think,  from  their  terminating  at  their 
lower  end  in  little  quills  and  other  circumstances,  that 
they  resemble  j^a/A^5  as  much  as  scales  ^ ;  Reaumur  on 
the  contrary  suspects  that  they  come  nearer  to  scales  \ 
Their  substance,  approaching  to  membrane,  seems  to 
make  further  for  the  former  opinion,  and  their  shape  and 
the  indentations  that  often  occur  in  their  extremity,  fur- 
nish an  additional  argument  for  the  latter.  Tlieir  num- 
bers are  infinite ;  Leeuwenhoek  found  more  than  400,(X)0 
on  the  wings  of  the  silk- worm  moth  {Bombyx  Mori)^; 
and  in  those  of  some  of  the  larger  moths  and  butterflies 
the  number  must  greatly  exce^  this.     You  will  observe 

*  Reaum.  iv.  t.  xx.xix.  /.  4— -1 1.  »»  A  portion  of  the  an- 
tenna of  the  insect  here  mentioned  is  figured  Plate  Xll.  Fio.  523. 

*^  De  Geer  i.  63—.  ^  Reaum.  i.  J^OO. 

•  Hoole*8  Leeuwenhoek,  i.  63  - . 
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however  that  in  many  Lepidoptera  the  wings  are  par/ialfy^ 
and  in  some  instances  generally^  transparent :  thus  in 
Hesperia  Proteus^  a  butterfly  before  noticed  for  the  long 
tail  that  distinguishes  its  secondary  wings,  there  are  many 
transparent  spots ;  in  Attacus  Atlas^  one  of  the  largest 
of  moths,  and  its  affinities,  there  is  as  it  were  a  window 
in  each  wing  formed  by  a  transparent  triangular  space ; 
in  A,  Polyphemus^  Paphia^  &c.,  the  pupil  of  the  ocellus  is 
transparent,  which  in  the  former  is  divided  by  a  ner* 
vure.  In  several  of  the  Heliconian  butterflies,  and  in 
TSygana  F.,  &c.,  the  greater  part  of  both  wings  is  trans- 
parent, with  scales  only  upon  their  nervures,  round  thdr 
margin,  or  forming  certain  bands  or  spots  upon  them ; 
in  Pamassius  Apollo^  Mnemosyney  &c.,  the  scales  are  so 
arranged  as  not  whoUy  to  cover  the  wings,  which  renders 
them  semidiaphanous;  and  in  some  (Nudaria)  the  wings 
are  intirely  denuded.  With  regard  to  512^,  the  scales  vary 
often  considerably  in  different  tribes;  in  Heliconia  they 
appear  to  be  more  minute  than  in  the  rest;  and  in  Cas" 
tnia  they  are  the  largestand  coarsest;  the  extremity  of  the 
wings  of  Lepidopterous  insects  in  general  is  fringed  with 
longer  scales  than  their  surfaces,  and  even  those  of  the  last 
in  the  same  wing  sometimes  vary  in  magnitude.  The  little 
seeming  tooth  that  projects  from  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
terior margin  in  the  upper  wings  of  Noiodanta^  a  subgenus 
of  Bombya  L.,  is  merely  produced  by  some  longer  di- 
verging hairs.  The  shape  and  ^/tgure  also  of  scales  are 
very  various — some  being  long  and  slender;  others  short 
and  broad ;  some  nearly  round ;  otliers  oval,  ovate,  or 
oblong;  others  spathulate;  others  panduriform  or  para- 
bolical ;  some  again  almost  square  or  rhomboidal ;  many 
triangular ;  some  representing  an  isosceles  triangle,  and 
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Others  an  equilateral  one;  lastly,  some  are  lanceolate  and 
others  linear;  again,  some  have  a  very  short  pedicle  and 
others  a  very  long  one :  with  regard  to  their  extremUy: 
some  are  intire,  without  projecting  points  or  incisions, 
while  others  are  furnished  with  them :  of  these  scnne  ter- 
minate in  a  single  long  mucro,  others  have  several  shoilier 
ones ;  some  are  armed  with  teeth,  varying  in  number 
from  two  to  thirteen  in  different  species  ^.  Many  other 
forms  might  be  enumerated,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
give  you  a  general  notion  of  the  infinite  variety  of  this 
part  of  the  works  of  the  Creator*  I  must  next  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  their  arrangement  on  the  wing.  In 
most  instances  this  is  in  transverse  h'nes,  which  some- 
times vary  a  litde  from  a  rectilinear  course,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  scales  of  one  row  reposes  on  the  base  of 
those  of  the  succeeding  one,  so  that  in  this  respect  their 
arrangement  is  like  that  of  tiles  in  a  roof:  in  some  cases 
it  is  not  so  regular:  thus  the  minute  scales  on  the 
wings  of  Pamassius  Apollo^  and  others  with  subdiapha- 
nous  wings,  are  arranged  without  order;  in  Pieris  and 
other  Diurnal  Lepidoptera^  and  many  of  the  Crepuscu- 
lar and  Nocturnal,  there  appears  to  be  a  double  layer  of 
scales  on  both  sides  of  the  wing ;  the  under  layer  usually 
consisting  of  white  ones.  If  you  denude  the  wings  of  any 
butterfly,  which  you  may  easily  do  by  scraping  it  lightly 
on  both  sides  with  a  penknife,  you  will  be  amused  to 
trace  the  lines  in  which  the  scales  were  planted,  ccmsist- 
ing  of  innumerable  minute  dots :  the  lines  of  the  under 
side,  in  some  cases,  so  cut  those  of  the  upper  side^  as  by 

■  De  Geer  has  given  34  figures  of  different  scales  (i.  /.  iii./.  28);  and 
in  Plate  XXH.  Fig.  6.  a— w.  2£  others,  collected  from  Reaumur, 
are  given. 
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their  intersection  to  form  lozenges.  With  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  scales  on  the  wing,  they  usually  lie  flat, 
but  sometimes  their  extremity  b  incurved :  in  the  beau- 
tiful Argynnis  Fanilke  a  very  singular  appearance  of  nu- 
merous transverse  ridges  is  produced  by  the  extremity 
of  those  scales  that  cover  the  longitudinal  nervures  of 
the  primary  wings^  except  at  the  base,  being  recurved. 

But  though  the  general  clothing  of  the  wings  of  Le- 
pidoptera  consists  of  these  little  scales,  yet  in  some  cases 
they  are  either  replaced  by  hairs  or  mixed  with  them. 
Thus,  in  the  c/^ar  parts  of  tlie  wings  of  Heliconiaus,  At" 
tact\  &c.,  short  inconspicuous  hairs  are  planted ;  in  a 
large  number  of  the  Orders  the  tqjper  side  of  the  Anal 
Area  of  the  secondary  wings  is  hairy ;  in  several  Crepus- 
culars  {Sphinx  PJicenix^  &c.),  where  there  is  a  double  layer 
as  before  mentioned,  the  upper  one  consists  of  dense 
hairs,  except  at  the  apex,  and  the  lower  one  of  scales ; 
and  in  most  of  them  the  scales  of  the  primary  wings  are 
pilifoim,  and  the  secondary  are  covered  by  what  ap- 
proach very  near  to  real  hairs ;  many  of  the  Attad  are 
^milarly  circumstanced:  the  four  wings  otALCyiherea 
are  also  covered  externally  with  hair. 

?•  Before  I  conclude  this  long  diatribe  on  the  organs  of 
flight  of  insects,  I  must  not  omit  some  notice  of  the  infi- 
nite diversity  of  colours  with  which  their  wings  are  often 
variegated  and  adorned  by  the  Creator,  who  loves  to 
delight  us  by  the  beauty,  as  well  as  to  astonish  and  awe 
us  by  the  immensity  and  grandeur  of  his  works.  Though 
the  wings  in  every  Order  exhibit  instances  of  brilliant 
and  beautiful  colouring,  yet  those  of  the  Lepidoptera  in 
this  respect  infinitely  excel  them  all,  and  to  these,  under 
this  head,  after  noticing  a  few  in  the  less  privileged  Or- 
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ders,  my  observations  will  be  confined.    Although  in  the 
Coleoptera  the  wings  are  seldom  distinguished  by  their 
splendour;   yet  those  of  some  Cetaniada,  as  Cetonia 
africancLi  are  extremely  brilliant,  and  resemble  those  ii 
many  Xylocopa  in  the  lovely  violet  hue  that  adorns  them: 
amongst  the  Orthoptera  some  PterophylUe^  and  in  the 
Homopterous  Hemiptera  some  Fulgora^  emulate  the  Lt- 
pidoptera  in  the  ocelli  that  give  a  kind  of  life  to  these 
organs  ^;  and  a  vast  number  of  the  destructive  tribe  of 
locusts   {Locusta  Leach)   are  remarkable  for   the  fine 
colours  and  gaiety  of  their  wings**;  in  the  Neuroptera  ii\3f 
merous  Libellulina  emulate  the  Heliconian  butterflies  by 
their  maculation;  and  in  the  genus  Ascalapkus,  which 
represents  the  Lepidoptera  by  its  clubbed  antennae^,  many 
also  have  the  resemblance  increased  by  the  painting  of 
their  wings,  so  that  some  Entomologists  have  actually 
considered  some  of  them  as  belonging  to  that  Order  ^; 
the  wings  of  the  Xylocopa^  before  alluded  to,  sometimes 
add  to  the  deep  tints  of  the  violet — which  also  prevail  in 
the  wings  of  several  Diptera — towards  their  extremity 
the  most  brilliant  metallic  green  or  copper  varying, 
"  As  the  site  varies  in  the  gazer's  hand/* 

and  even  those  wings  that  consist  of  clear  colourless 
membrane  are  often  rendered  extremely  beautiful  from  the 
reflection  of  the  prismatic  colours.  I  should  undertake  an 
endless  task  did  I  attempt  to  specify  all  the  modes  of  mark- 
ing, clouding,  and  spotting,  that  variegate  a  wing,  and  all 
the  shades  of  colour  that  paint  it,  amongst  the  Lepidopte- 

^  Stoll  Sauterellet  a  Sabre,  Pteraphylla  oceUata  L  i.  ii.,  C%gale*y  Ful- 
gpra  latemaria  L  \,f.  i.,  and  F.  serrata  L  xxix./.  1 70. 

^  Rid,  Sauter,  de  Passage,  Locusta  Dux  L  i.  5.  L,  carinata  t,  v.  b. 
/.  16.  L,  cristaia  i.  ix.  b.  /.  30.  &c,  &c,         '  Platk  XXV.  Pig. 90. 

••  Scopoli,  Hubner. 
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reus  tribes;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  the 
principal,  especially  those  that  distinguish  particular  tribes 
'  and  families.  Of  whole  coloured  wings — I  know  none  that 
dazzle  the  eye  of  the  beholder  so  mucli  as  the  upper  sur- 
face of  those  of  Morpho  Menelaus  and  Telemachus:  Linn£ 
justly  observes  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  nature 
that  for  brightness  and  splendour  can  be  pt^ralleled  with 
this  colour ;  it  is  a  kind  of  rich  ultramarine  that  vies  with 
the  deepest  and  purest  azure  of  the  sky ;  and  what  must 
cause  a  striking  contrast  in  flight,  the  prone  surface  of 
the  wings  is  as  dull  and  dark  as  the  supine  is  brilliant, 
so  that  one  can  conceive  this  animal  to  appear  like  a 
planet  in  full  radiance,  and  under  eclipse,  as  its  wings 
open  and  shut  in  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun :  another 
butterfly,  Papilio  Ulysses^  by  its  radiating  cerulean  disk, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  margin  intensely  black, 
gives  the  idea  of  light  first  emerging  from  primeval  ol>* 
scurity ;  it  was  probably  this  idea  of  light  shining  in  dark- 
ness that  induced  Limub  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  wisest 
of  the  Greeks  in  a  dark  and  barbai*ous  age.    I  know  no 
insect  upon  which  the  sight  rests  with  such  untired  plea- ' 
sure,  as  upon  the  lovely  butterfly  that  bears  the  name  of 
the  unhappy  Trojan  king  {P.  Priamus);  the  contrast  of 
the  rich  green  and  black  of  the  velvet  of  its  wings  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  orange  of  its  abdomen,  is  beyond 
expression  regal  and  magnificent.    But  peculiar  beauties 
of  colour  sometimes  distinguish  whole  tribes  as  well  as 
individuals.     What  can  be  more  lovely  than  that  tribe 
of  little  buttei-flies  that  flit  around  us  every  where  in 
our  summer  rambles,  which  are  called  blues,  and  which 
exhibit  the  various  tints  of  the  sky  ?  Lt/ccena  Adonis  of 
this  tribe  scarcely  yields  to  any  exotic  butterfly  in  the 
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celestial  purity  of  its  azure  wings :  our  native  coppers  also, 
I^cisna  dispar*,   Virgaurea,  &c.,  are  remarkable  for 
the  fiilgid  colour  of  these  organs;  in  Argynnis  the  upper 
side  of  their  wings  is  tawny,  spotted  with  black,  while  the 
under  side  of  the  secondary  ones  is  very  often  adorned  by 
the  appearance  of  ii/ivrspots.  How  this  remarkable  efiect 
uf  metallic  lustre,  so  often  reflected  by  spots  in  the  wings 
of  butterflies,  is  produced,  seems  not  to  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  Entomologists.     M.  Audebert  is  of  t^i- 
nion  that  the  similar  lustre  of  the  plumes  of  the  humming 
birds  {  TVocAj/ws)  is  owing  to  their  density,  to  the  polish 
of  their  surface,  and  to  the  great  number  oflittle  minute 
concave  mirrors  which  are  observable  on  their  little 
beards".     But  these  obser\-ations  will  not  apply  to  the 
scales  of  the  wings  of  butterflies,  which  are  always  very 
thin  and  generally  very  flat :  in  some  instances,  as  in 
MorphoMenelaus,  there  appears  more  than  onevery  sli^t 
channel  upon  a  scale;  but  thi  s  takes  place  also  in  others 
that  reflect  no  lustre.     Their  metnllic  hues  must  there- 
fore principally  be  occasioned  by  the  high  polish  oS  th^ 
surface  and  the  richness  of  tlieir  tints.     It  b  the  purity 
of  the  white,  in  conjunction  with  tlieir  shining  sur&^ 
contrasted  with  the  dull  opaque  colour  of  the  under  side 
of  the  secondary  wii 
those  of  the  Fritilli 
of  silver.     In  Papi 
the  black  wings  wit 
the  same  with  yell 
some  instances  onlj 
candidi  L.  the  coIo 

'  Plate  111.  Fic.  I. 
°  See  above,  p.  303. 
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sacred  to  the  dajfj  since  every  shade,  from  white  or  the 
palest  yellow  to  full  orange,  is  exhibited  by  them.  The 
yellows  prevail  also  in  those  Noctua,  the  trivial  names  of 
which  Linn^  made  to  end  in  ago^  as  N,  Fidvago^  Citrago^ 
'&c.  I  must  not  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out noticing  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  the 
wings  of  Lepidoptera^  the  many-coloured  eyes  which  de- 
corate so  large  a  number  of  them.  Some  few  birds,  as 
the  Peacock  and  Argus  Pheasant,  have  been  decked  by 
their  Cjeieator  very  conspicuously  with  this  almost 
dazzling  glory;  but  in  the  insects  just  named  it  meets  us 
every  where.  Some,  as  one  of  our  most  beautiful  but- 
terflies, Vanessa  Io\  have  them  both  on  the  primary  and 
secondary  wings;  others,  as  Noctua  Bubo\  only  on  the 
primary;  others  again,  as  Smertnthus ocellata^y  only  on 
the  secondary:  in  some  also  they  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
wing,  as  in  Hipparchia  J^eria^j  and  in  others  only  on 
the  upper  side,  as  in  Vanessa  lo;  in  others  again  only  on 
the  under  side,  as  in  Morpho  Teucer^:  in  some  likewise 
they  are  very  large,  as  in  the  secondary  wings  of  the  same 
butterfly:  and  in  others  very  small^  as  in  those  in  the 
wings  of  the  blues  {La/aena).  Once  more,  in  some  they 
consist  only  of  iris  and  ptgnl,  as  in  Hipparchia  Semele^ 
and  in  others  of  many  concentric  circles  besides,  as  in 
Morpho  Teucer,  &c. 

V.  Legs  '•  We  are  next  to  consider  those  organs  of 
motion  affixed  to  the  trunk,  by  v^ich  insects  transport 
themselves  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  earth  or  in 

*  Sepp.  I.  i.  /.  vii./.  6.  •»  Rcemer  Cfenera  t.  jxilf,  2, 

'  Sepp.  I.  iii.  /.  u.  /.  7.  *  Ibid.  i.  /.  vi.  /.  7. 

«  Roemer  M  ntpr,  t.  xiv.  /.I.        '  Plates/,  r,  rff. 
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the  water,  and  by  which  also  they  perform  various  ope- 
rations connected  with  their  economy  *.  In  treating  of 
them  we  should  consider  their  number;  kind;  substance; 
ioiictdation  with  the  trunk;  position;  proportions;  clothe 
ing;  composition;  folding;  2inA.  motions. 

1.  Number.  Having  before  very  fiiUy  explained  to  you 
the  number  and  kind  of  the  legs  of  insects  in  their  pre* 
parutory  states^,  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  organs  in  their  perfect  or  last  state ; 
bqrinning  with  their  number.  Insects,  properly  so  call- 
ed, ds  1  fornferly  observed^,  in  this  state,  including  the 
anterior  pair  or  arms,  have  only  six  legs,  none  exceeding 
or  fidling  short  df  this  number;  but  in  several  of  the 
Ditimal  Lepidoptera  {Vanessa,  Sec)  the  anterior  pair 
ore  spurious,  or  at  least  not  used  as  legs,  the  tarsi  having 
neither  joints  nor  claws  ^;  this  in  some  cases  is  said  to  be 
only  a  sexual  distinction  ^  In  Onitis,  Phamrus,  and  some 
cAer ScarabaidaM^h.,  the  arm  has  either  none  or  a  spu- 
rious tarsus  or  manus^;  which  in  the  first  of  these  genera 
is  also  a  sexual  character.  From  both  these  instances 
we  see  that  walking  is  only  a  secondary  use  of  fore- 
legs in  the  insect  tribes.  Besides  insects  proper,  a  whole 
tribe  of  mkes  {Caris  Latr.,  Leptus  Latr.,  Astoma  Latr., 
Ocypete  Leach)  have  only  six  legs;  the  rest,  and  the 
Arachnida  in  general,  have  eight;  in  the  Myriapods, 
PoUyxenus  has  twelve  pairs;  Scutigera  hasjifieen;  the 
terrestrial  Glomerides  (G.  Armadillo,  &c.)  sixteen;  and 
the  oceanic  (G.  ovalis)  twenty;  the  oriental  Scolopendra 
Leach,  toaenty-one;  Polydesmus  has  usually  about  thiriy 

*■  See  above,  p.  546- .  "  Ibid.  131—. 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  807.  -  De  Geer  i.  t,  xx.  /.  1 1. 

•  Regne  Anmal.  iu.  646.  '  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  44, 45. 
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pairs;  Cra^edosomay  Jifhf;  Geophilus  electricus  at  least 
rixhf:  in  lulus  terrestris  there  are  more  than  seventy;  in 
L  sabulasus  neBTly  (me  hundred;  in  Lfuscus^  124;  and  in 
/•  tnaximus  1 34  pairs  or  268  single  legs.  But  with  respect 
to  the  Geapkilif  luli^  &c.,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
nnmber  of  pairs  varies  in  different  individuals;  and  the 
circumstance  that  has  been  before  mentioned^,  that  these 
animals  keep  acquiring  legs  in  their  progress  to  the  per-* 
feet  state,  instead  of  losing  them,  renders  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  natural  number  of  pairs  in  any 
species. 

2.  Kinds*  Upon  a  former  occasion  I  gave  you  a  suffi* 
ciently  full  account  of  the  kinds  of  I^S  c^d  I  ha.\e  also 
assigned  my  reasons  for  giving  a  different  denomina-* 
tion  to  the  anterior  legs  under  certain  circumstances^;  I 
shall  not  therefore  enlarge  further  upon  this  head. 

5.  Substance.  The  substance  of  the  legs  is  generally 
regulated  more  or  less  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body, 
only  in  sofb-bodied  insects  they  seem  usually  more  firm 
and  unbending.  ELach  joint  is  a  tube,  including  the  mov« 
ing. muscles,  nerves,  and  air  vessels. 

4.  Articulation  with  the  Trunk.  M.  Cuvier  has  ob- 
served that  the  hip  {coxa)^  which  is  the  joint  that  unites 
the  leg  with  the  body,  rather  inosculates,  in  its  acetabu^ 
lum,  than  articulates  in  any  precise  manner «;  but  this 
observation,  though  true  of  a  great  many,  will  not  apply 
universally,  for  the  legs  of  Orthopterous  insects,  and  rf 
most  of  the  subsequent  Orders,  are  suspended  rather  than 
inosculating.  Even  in  many  Qdeoptera  a  difference  is  ol^ 
servabTe  in  this  respect     I  have  before  mentioned  that 

•  Vol  II.  p.  312,  363, 365.  ^  See  above,  p.  646—. 

^  Anatom.  C<nnpar.  i.  453. 
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what  are  called  the  pt^nc/a  ordinaria^  which  distingaishthe 
sides  of  ihe  prothorcup  of  many  Scarabteida  and  Geoirtt- 
piddSBy  form  abase  for  an  elevation  of  the  interior  sur&ce 
with  which  the  extremity  of  the  base  of  the  clavidc, 
which  plunges  deep  into  the  breast,  gingljinates  *;  this 
structure  may  also  be  found  in  other  Lamellicoms,  as 
the  stag-beetle  {Lucanus)  and  Dynastes,  that  have  not 
those  excavations ;  in  these  last  it  is  an  elevated  ridge 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle  with,  it  should  seem,  a  posp- 
terior  channel,  receiving  a  corresponding  cavity  and  pro- 
tuberance of  the  clavicle.  With  regard  to  the  mid4eg^ 
in  Caprisy  the  coxa  is  emboxed  in  a  nearly  longitudinal 
cavity  of  the  medipectus,  and  the  coxa  of  the  hind-leg  an- 
teriorly is  suspended  to  a  transverse  cavity  of  the  pos/- 
pectusy  but  posteriorly  it  is  received  by  a  cavity  of  the 
first  segment  of  the  abdomen ;  so  that  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  suspended  anteriorly,  and  inosculating  posteriorly. 
In  some  tribes  of  this  Order,  as  the  Weevils  {CurcuUo 
L.)  and  Capricorns  (Cerambyx),  the  coxae  of  the  four  an- 
terior legs  are  subglobose^  and  extremely  lubricous,  and 
are  received  each  by  a  socket  that  fits  it^  and  is  equally 
lubricous.  In  the  bottom  of  this  externally,  and  in  the 
head  of  the  coxa,  is  an  orifice  for  the  transmisdon  of 
muscles,  nerves,  and  bronchiee;  but  the  coxa  is  su^ 
pended  by  ligament  in  the  socket  This  structure  ap- 
proaches as  near  the  ball  and  socket  as  the  nature  of  the 
insect  skeleton  will  permit;  the  high  polish  of  die  arti- 
culations acts  the  part  of  ^/namOy  and  the  motion  is  in 
some  degree  rotatory  or  versatile,  whereas  in  CopriSy  &c., 
lately  mentioned,  it  seems  to  be  more  limited,  and  ispro- 

•  Sec  above,  p.  308.  f  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  18, 19. 
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bably,  at  least  in  the  mid-  and  hind-legs,  only  in  two  di^ 
rections ;  in  the  middle  pair,  probably,  from  tlie  coara; 
being  in  a  position  parallel  with  the  breast,  opposite  to 
that  of  the  hind  pain  In  Dytiscus  L.,  Carabus  L.,  anci 
some  other  beetles,  the  coxae,  especially  the  posterior  pair, 
appear  to  be  fixed  and  incapable  of  motion.  In  many 
insect^^ese  coxae  seem  to  belong  as  much  to  the  abdo- 
men as  to  the  trunk.  We  have  just  seen  this  to  be  the 
case  in  Coprisy  &c.;  and  in  the  Lepidopteray  if  the  former 
be  separated  from  the  latter,  the  legs  will  be  detached 
with  it. 

4.  Location*  We  are  now  to  consider  the  location  and 
position  of  the  legs,  both  in  general  and  with  respect  to 
each  other.  And  first,  as  has  been  before  stated,  we  may 
observe  that,  in  the  hexapods  with  wings,  the  arms  belong 
to  the  manitrwi/cy  and  ai*e  attached  to  tlie  antepectm  on 
each  side  the  prostemum;  and  the  two  pair  of  legs  to 
the  aliirurdcy  the  mid-legs  being  attached  to  the  medipec- 
tusy  between  the  scapidaria  and  mesostemtms  and  the 
hind'lcgs  to  the  postpectusy  between  the  parapl^ura  and 
the  postemum;  and  further,  that  the  arms  are  opposed 
to  the  prothorax :  the  mid-legs  to  the  mesoihorax  and  the 
primary  organs  of  flight;  and  the  hind-legs  to  the  me- 
tathorax  and  the  secondary  organs  of  flight;  though  in 
some  cases  the  wings  appear  to  be  behind  the  legs  and 
in  others  before  them  :  thus,  in  Panotpa,  the  former  are 
nearer  the  head  than  the  latter;  but  in  the  LibeUtdina  the 
reverse  of  this  takes  place,  the  legs  being  much  nearer 
the  head  than  the  wings :  in  both  cases,  however,  the 
scapidaria  and  parapleurce  run  fi'om  the  legs  to  the 
wings,  but  m  an  oblique  direction;  and  in  Panorpa  these 
pieces  assume  the  appearance  of  articulations  of  the  legs. 
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In  most  of  the  apterous  hexapods  they  appear  to  be 
attached  laterally  between  the  thorax  and  the  pectus^: 
but  in  the  flea  {Pulex)  they  are  ventral.  In  this  tribe  the 
arms  are  usually  stated  to  be  inserted  in  the  head^i  bat 
I  once  succeeded  in  separating  the  head  of  a  flea  firom  the 
trunk,  and  these  organs  remained  attached  to  the  latter^. 
As  to  the  Octopods  and  ArachnicUei  in  the  mites  {Aeams  L») 
they  are  lateral,  and  in  their  analogues,  the  spiders 
{Aranea  L.),  they  emerge  between  the  thorax  and  the 
breast,  which  last  they  nearly  surround ;  in  the  PhaUm-^ 
gida  the  bases  of  the  coxae  approach  near  to  each  other, 
being  separated  only  by  a  narrow  sternum  ;  in  their  an- 
tagonists, Chelifer  and  Scoipioy  they  apply  to  each  other, 
the  anterior  ones  acting  as  maxillae.  In  die  myriapotb 
the  legs  of  the  Chilopoda  Latr.,  and  some  CStiUjgnatha, 
as  Glomerisj  are  inserted  laterally,  a  single  pair  in  a  seg- 
ment ;  but  in  lulus  L.  their  attachment  is  ventral,  the 
coxae  seem  to  spring  from  a  common  base,  and  there  are 
two  pair  to  each  segment^,  except  the  three  first,  which 
bear  each  a  single  pair. 

I  shall  next  consider  how  the  legs  are  located  with  re- 
spect to  each  other.  To  render  this  clear  to  you  I  shall 
represent  each  of  the  variations,  which  amount  in  all  to 

^  Mr.  Montague  describes  the  legs  of  NycieribiM^  as  dorml  {JJuai. 
Trans,  xi.  13);  but  Dr.  Leach  calls  them  lateral  (Samouelie,  303J. 

''  N,  Diet.  d'HisL  Nat.  xxviii.  247.  '  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  4. 

**  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  58.  M.  Saviguy  affirms  that  these  insects 
cannot  have>  and  really  have  not,  but  one  pair  to  each  segment ;  onlf 
that  the  segments  are  alternately  membranous  and  shelly,  and  that 
the  former  are  concealed  under  the  latter  {Anim,  sans  Verted.  I.  L4ij: 
but,  pace  tanii  virt,  I  cannot  discover  that  any  suture  separates  these 
portions  from  each  other :  so  that,  admitting  his  theory,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  two  segments  soldered  together. 
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twelve  in  the  hexapods  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice, 
by  six  dots« 

1.  ti  In  this  arrangement  the  legs  are  all  planted 
near  to  each  other,  there  being  little  or  no  interval  be- 
tween the  pairs,  and  between  the  legs  of  each  pair.  It 
is  exemplified  in  the  heptdoptera^  Blattaj  and  many 
JDg^tera, 

2.  IX  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  anterior  pair 
are  distant  from  the  two  posterior ;  exemplified  in  the 
bees  (^/>»)  and  most  Hymenoptera ;  Chironomus;  Scu^ 
teUera;  Pachysoma  K.* 

3*  ::  Like  the  last,  but  the  posterior  pair  is  distant 
from  the  two  anterior.  Examples:  Silphoy  Necrophoi^uSy 
TelephofMs^  &c. 

4.  .  '* .  Similar  to  the  last,  but  the  legs  of  the  postericn* 
pair  are  more  distant  from  each  other  than  the  four  an- 
terior*   Ex*  Carctdio  L. 

5.  ••  '^^^  ^®S^  ^f  ^^^  P^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  other,  but  the 
pairs  distant.    Ex.  Gibbhim, 

6.  • :  Both  the  legs  of  each  pair  and  the  pairs  distant 
Ex.  Blapsj  &c. 

7.  .'\  Anterior  pair  distant  from  the  two  posterior, 
and  the  legs  of  the  middle  pur  rather  more  distant 
firom  each  other  than  those  of  the  other  pairs.  Ex.  Sea- 
rabcttis  M^L. 

8.  ," .  Like  the  preceding,  only  the  legs  of  the  mid- 
dle pair  are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  each  other. 
Ex.  Copris  M^L. 

9.  :";  Legs  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  distant  Ex, 
Histe}\  Scaphidium. 

•  It  is  by  this  arrangement  of  the  legs  that  Pachytoma  is  princi- 
pally distinguished,  as  a  subgenus,  from  Scarahceu*  M'  L. 

2  U  2 
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10.  :\    Like  the  preceding,  but  the  posterior  kgs 
more  distant  than  those  of  the  middle  pair.    Ex.  Lygam, 

11.  ;  '•     Like  the  last,  but  the  legs  of  the  anterior 
pair  also  distant     £r.  Velia. 

12.  •;;•  The  arms  distant,  intermediate  l^s  more  di- 
stant, posterior  legs  close  together.     Ex.  Byrrhus  L. 

5.  Proportions.     In  general  the  legs  of  some  insects 
are  disproportionally  long  and  slender,  as  in  Phalanx 
gium  Opilio  and  some   species  of  Gom/leples^:  those 
of  others  are  disproportionally  short,  as  in  Elater,  &c. 
With  regard  to  their  relative  proportions,  the  most  ge- 
neral rule  is,  in  Hexapods,  that  the  anterior  pair  shall 
be  the  shortest  and  most  slender,  and  the  posterior  the 
longest  and  thickest;  but  there  are  many  exceptions: 
thus,  in  Macropus  longimanus,  Clytra  lor^mana,  &c,  in 
the  male  the  arms  are  the  longest ;  again,  a  thing  that 
very  rarely  occurs,  in  the  same  sex  cS  Poddlirius  rehtsa 
the  intermediate  legs  are  the  longest^;  but  in  Mkihabar^ 
birostris  and  many  weevils  they  are  the  shortest :  in  &- 
perdu  hirtipes  Oliv.  ^  the  hind-legs  are  disproportionally 
long:  with  regard  to  thickness,  they  are  in  general  extreme- 
ly slender  in  Cicindela,  and  in  the  Scarabanda:  very  thick. 
In  Goliathus  Cacicus  the  arms  are  more  robust  than  the 
four  legs^ ;  in  Gyrinus  the  latter  are  more  dilated  than  the 
foimer ;  in  many  Rutelidce,  and  particularly  in  the  cele- 
brated Kanguroo  beetle  {Scarabaus  Macropus  Franc)  the 
hind-legs  are  much  the  thickest;  in  a  new  genus  of  wee- 
vils from  Brazil  [Plectropus  K.},  the  intermediate  pair  arp 
more  slender  than  either  the  arms  or  the  posterior  pair 

'  See  above,  p.  37. 

**  Monogr,  Ap.  AngL  i.  /.  xi.  Apis  *  ♦•  d.  2.  ti.f,  18.  ii.  296 — . 

*  Oliv.  Int.  68. 1 1  f.  8.  ^  IM.  n.  6.  /.  iv./.  22. 
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6.  QotfUng.  The  hairs  on  the  legs  of  insects,  though 
at  first  sight  they  may  seem  unimportant,  in  many  cases 
are  of  gr^t  use  to  them,  both  in  their  ordinary  avocations 
and  motions :  but  as  most  of  these  were  su£Sciently  no 
ticed  when  I  treated  of  the  sexes  of  insects  S  I  shall  not 
here  repeat  my  observations,  but  confine  myself  to  cases 
not  then  adverted  to.  Some  insects  have  all  their  legs  very 
hairy,  as  many  spiders,  the  diamond  beetle  {Entimus  itip- 
perialis)^  or  at  least  a  species  very  near  it  and  ccnnmon 
in  Brazil^,  &c:  in  others  they  are  nearly  naked,  as  in 
the  stag-beetle.  In  the  Crepuscular  Leptdaptet-a  {Sphinx 
L.)  and  some  of  the  Nocturnal  ones  (Bombyx  L.)  the 
thighs  are  much  more  hairy  than  the  rest  of  the  legs : 
and  in  Lucanus,  Geotrupesy  and  many  other  Lamellicoms, 
&C.,  the  anterior  ones  have  a  yellow  or  golden  spot  at 
their  base,  composed  of  decumbent  hairs,  which  prevent 
them  firom  sufiTering  by  the  violent  friction  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  burrowing.  In  most  Petalocerous  beetles 
the  tibiae  are  set  with  scattered  bristles,  and  sometimes 
the  thighs.  The  Tiger  beedes  {Cicindela)  are  similarly 
circumstanced:  but  the  bristles,  which  are  white,  are  ge* 
nerally  arranged  in  rows.  In  Dytiscusy  Hydrophilusy  &c., 
the  four  posterior  tarsi;  and  in  Notonecta  the  posterior 
pair,  and  also  the  tibiae — are  fringed  on  each  side  with  a 
dense  series  of  hairs,  which  structure  assists  them  in 
swimming^.  The  tarsi,  especially  the  anterior  pair,  in  a 
certain  family  oi Lamia  F.  {L. papulosa^  &c.**),  are  simi- 
larly firinged,  only  the  hairs  curl  inwards ;  and  the  hand 

»  See  above,  p.  305—.  ^  This  variety  Appears  to  differ 

very  little  from  the  Curctdh  imperialu  of  Fabricius  and  Olivier,  ex- 
cept in  the  remarkable  hairiness  of  its  1^.  ^  Vou  II.  p.663«, 

*»  Oliv.  Ins.  n.  67.  t  xx.f,  15G. 
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in  Spkex  and  Ammophila^  but  not  in  Pehpaus  and  (Mth 
riouj  is  fringed  externally  with  long  bristles. 

7.  Composition.  With  regard  to  their  con^HmHon, 
both  arms  and  legs  generally  consist  ofjhe  pieces,  which 
Entomologists  have  denommated — the  cara  or  hip — the 
ttochanter — the  femur  or  thigh — the  tibia  or  shank — ^and 
the  tarsus  or  foot  Where  the  structure  and  use  of  the 
fore-leg  is  difierent  from  that  of  the  four  hind-legs,  I  pro- 
pose calling  these  pieces  by  names  corresponding  widi 
those  which  anatomists  have  appropriated  to  the  arm  in 
the  higher  vertebrate  animals :  thus,  as  you  will  see  in 
the  table,  1  call  the  whole  fore-leg  the  hrachium  or  ann ; 
and  the  coxa  becomes  the  claviada  or  collar-bone ;  the 
trochanter  J  the  5capfi2a  or  shoulder-blade;  the^/amcr,  the 
humerus  or  shoulder;  the  tibia^  the  cubitus  or  arm;  the 
tarsus^  the  manus  or  hand.  But  let  me  not  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  the  pieces,  either  in  the  arms  or  legs  of  in* 
sects,  which  are  there  named  after  certain  others  in  verte- 
brate animals,  precisely  correspond  with  them — ^by  no 
means*— since  that  is  a  very  doubtful  point;  and  some  of 
them,  as  the  trochanter^  clearly  do  not  Many  gentlemen 
skilled  in  anatomy,  as  I  have  before  observed',  have 
thought  that  what  is  r^arded  as  the  coxa  in  insects  reaOj 
represents  ii^  femur:  but  there  are  considerable  difficnl- 
ties  in  the  way  of  this  supposition,  several  of  which  I  then 
Stated.  I  shall  not  however  enter  further  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  take  the  above  names ;  since  this  application  of 
them  is  so  general  and  so  well  understood,  except  with 

*  See  above  p.  591.  Some  phydologitts  have  been  of  opinioa, 
that  in  hirdi,  what  is  called  the  thigh  shoald  properly  be  denominated 
the  <tMa,  and  that  this  last  is  really  the  tanut,  llliger,  TVrmnoAvif, 
184.  §  185.  n.  1246. 
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regard  to  the  fore-leg,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  I 
find  them.  I  shall  now  consider  them  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  named  them. 

a.  Coxa  or  Clavicula  *.     The  coxa  is  the  joint  that 
connects  the  leg  with  the  trunk  of  the  insect     With  re-* 
gard  to  their  shape,  the  most  general  form  of  the  four 
anterior  is  more  or  less  that  of  a  truncated  cone :  in  the 
Staphjflinida,  }iowever,  they  tend  to  a  pyramidal  or  four- 
sided  figure ;  as  do  the  whole  six  in  the  Trichoptera:  in 
numbers  of  the  weevils  and  capricoms  they  are  subglo- 
bose;  in  the  Lamellicoms  they  are  mostly  oblong,  and 
not  prominent:  the  posterior  pair  in  the  Coleoptera  are 
generally  flat  and  placed  in  atra^sverse  position,  and  more 
or  less  oblong  and  quadrangular :  in  Elaier,  &c.,  they  are 
cuneiform :  in  Haliplus  Latr.  they  are  dilated,  and  cover 
the  thigh  ^:  in  Buprestisy  Copris,  &c.,  they  have  a  cavity 
that  partly  receives  it :  the  corresponding  part,  the  cla-^ 
vicUy  in  the  arm  of  Gryllotalpaj  is  very  large  and  re- 
marlcable;  viewed  underneath  it  is  triangular,  and  trifid 
'where  the  trochanter  articulates  with  iu  in  that  of  Me- 
gachile  WiUughbieUa  the  clavicle  is  armed  with  a  spine  ^. 
J^fi  to  their  prqportionsy  the  most  general  law  seems  to  be, 
tbattheanterior  pair  shall  be  theshortest  and  smallest,  an4 
the  posterior  the  longest  and  largest   In  some  instances, 
as  in  Buprestisy  the  two  anterior  pair  are  nearly  equal ; 
in  others  {Mantis,  Eurhintis  K.),  the  anterior  are  the 
longest^  in  the  former  as  long  as  the  thigh,  and  the  four 
posterior  the  shortest:  in  the  Trichopiera,  Lepidopteroy 
Sec,  all  are  nearly  equal ;  in  Mantis  the  two  posterior, 
and  mPhengodes  the  intermediate  pair  are  the  largest;  but 

*  Plates  XIV.  XV.  XXVlI.p,  »»  Platb  XV.  Fio.  \.p'\  ¥\ 

^  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  27. 
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in  Necrophorus  they  are  the  smallest : — ^though  almost 
universally  without  articulations,  in  Galeodes  the  clavicle 
consists  of  two  and  the  coxa  oftltree^. 

b.  Trochofiter  or  Scapida  ^,  This  is  the  second  j<Mnt 
of  the  leg :  and  if  the  coxa  is  regarded  as  the  analogue  of 
the  thigh  in  vertebrate  animals,  this  should  seem  to  re- 
present the  patella  or  rottda^  vulgarly  called  the  knee- 
pan.  Latreille  and  Dr.  Virey  consider  this  articular 
tion  as  merely  a  joint  of  the  coxa  *;  but  if  closely  exa- 
mined, especially  in  Coleopterous  insects,  you  will  find 
it  so  fixed  to  the  thigh  as  scarcely  to  have  separate  mo- 
tion from  it,  and  in  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  merely  its 
fulcrum;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  instance  occurs  in 
which  it  has  not  motion  separate  from  ttiat  of  the  former 
joint. 

As  to  its  artictdation  with  the  coxct^ — ^in  the  Ode' 
optera  it  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  kind;  for  it  inoscu- 
lates in  that  joint,  is  suspended  by  ligament  to  its  ori- 
fice and  its  protuberances  are  received  by  correspond- 
ing cavities  in  it ;  and  its  cavities  receive  protuberances, 
which  belongs  to  a  ^glymous  articulation.  I  have 
observed  two  variations  in  this  Order,  in  one  of  which 
the  motion  of  the  thigh  and  trochanter  is  only  in  two  di* 
rections,  and  in  the  other  it  is  nearly  versatile  or  rotato- 
ry* The  LameUicoms  aiibrd  an  example  of  the  first,  and 
the  BJyncophoraus  beetles  or  weevils  of  the  second.  If 
you  extract  fi-om  the  coxa  the  thigh  with  the  trochanter 
of  the  larger  species  of  Dynastes  M*^L.,  you  will  find  that 
the  head  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  two  obtuse  incurv- 

■  L.  Dufour,  Deter,  dei  six  Arachn.  &c, :  Annale*  Generalet,  &c 
}  820. 19.  t.  Ixix./  7.  d.  f  Plate  XIV.  XV.  XXVII.  q'\ 

^  ^V,  Did.  d'HisL  Kat.  xvi.  195.  xxvi.  157. 
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mg  lobes  or  condyles ;  that  on  the  inner  side  being  the 
smallest  and  shortest,  and  constricted  just  below  its  apex; 
and  that  under  this  is  a  shallow  or  glenoid  cavity,  ter^ 
minadng  posteriorly  in  a  lubricous  flat  curvilinear  ridg^ 
If  you  next  examine  the  trochanter  in  articuladon  with 
the  coxa,  you  will  perceive  that  the  head  of  the  fonnsr 
inosculates  in  it,  that  the  lower  condyle  is  received  by  a 
sinus  of  the  coxa,  which  also  has  a  lubricous  very  shallow 
cavity  corresponding  with  the  ridge,  in  which  it  turns ; 
and  in  the  head  of  the  coxa,  on  the  lower  side,  is  an  ex- 
ternal condyle,  which  is  received  by  a  sinus  common  to 
both,  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  exterior  side  of 
the  trochanter*,  in  which  it  likewise  turns:  this  last  con- 
dyle has  also  an  internal  protuberance,  which  spears  to 
ginglymate  with  a  cavity  of  the  trochanter :  from  this 
structure  the  leg  is  limited  chiefly  to  a  motion  up  and 
down  upon  two  pivots,  or  to  fold  and  extend  itself.  You 
will  find  an  articulation  very  near  this,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  the  stag-beede.  In  the  other  kind  of  articula- 
tion, which  admits  of  freer  motion,  the  head  of  the  tro* 
chanter  is  prolonged,  and  the  process  terminates  in  a 
short  interior  condyle,  which  appears  to  work  in  a  cor- 
responding cavi^  of  the  interior  of  the  coxa;  and  the 
base  of  the  process  is  encompassed  by  a  ridge  with  a 
cavity  behind  it,  which  is  received  by  another  of  the 
lower  part  of  that  piece,  and  admits  a  corresponding 
ridge-— a  structure  that  allows  a  rotatory  modon.  In  the 
hind-legs  of  this  tribe  the  motion  is  chiefly  limited  to 
folding  and  extending;  in  Carabus,  &c.,  also  the  head  of 
the  trochanter  is  nearly  hemispherical,  and  the  articular 

«  Plate  XXVIl.  Fig.  1^,  b. 
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tion  iqpproaches  ball  and  socket  In  most  of  the  other 
QrderS)  the  IfymeM^ptera  excepted,  there  is  little  or  no 
inosculation,  the  trochanter  being  simply  su^)ended  by 
ligament  to  the  coxa  as  well  as  to  the  thighj  its  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  is  similar  in  Coleqpterag  but  in  Cv- 
cindeloj  &&,  it  inosculates  in  it.  The  part  we  are  con- 
sidering varies  in  its  position  with  respect  to  the  thigh : 
in  the  hind-legs  of  Carabusj  &c.,  it  forms  a  lateral  ful- 
prum  on  the  inner  side  of  that  part,  and  does  not  inter- 
vale between  its  base  and  the  coxa ;  the  muscles  from 
the  latter  entering  the  former,  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
base,  but  at  its  side :  but  in  the  four  anterior  1^  it 
forms  their  base,  as  it  does  in  all  the  legs  in  Apian^  and 
m  all  the  Orders  except  the  Caleoptera^  cutting  them  en- 
tirely off  &om  contact  with  the  coxa :  in  the  LameUicorm 
they  cut  off  part  of  the  base  obliquely,  but  so  as  to  per^ 
mit  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  condyle  of  the  com, 
as  before  mentioned*  In  the  Ickneumanida  and  some 
other  Hymenoptera  the  trodanter  appears  to  consist  of 
too  joints  particularly  visible  in  the  posterior  legs^ 

As  to  size  in  general, — ^the  part  in  question  is  smaller 
than  the  coxa;  but  in  Notonecta  it  is  larger,  and  in  the 
dog-tick  {Ixodes  Bicinus)  longer  than  that  joint  It  ex- 
hiluts  few  variations  in  its  shape  or  appendages  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  In  general,  in  the  Coleoptera  it  is 
trianguhur  or  trigonal;  but  in  Carabus  L.,  in  the  hind- 
leg  it  is  oblong  or  rather  kidney-shaped;  in  that  oiNe- 
crophorus^  it  terminates  in  one  or  two  teeth  or  spines, 
varying  in  length  in  the  different  species :  in  the  other 
Orders  it  is  not  remarkable  in  this  respect 

•  Plate  XXVIL  Fig.  »0.  ?".  "  Ibid.  Fig.  S8. 
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c.  Femur  or  Humerus  ".     The  fenmr  or  thigh  is  the 
thirds  and  usually  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  joint 
of  the  leg.     In  the  hjrpothesis  before  alluded  to^  it  is 
considered  as  the  analogue  of  the  Hbia  of  vertebrate 
animals.     With  regard  to  the  artictdalion  of  this  part 
with  the  trochanter,  it  has  been  sufficiently  explained 
under  that  head,  and  that  with  the  tibia  I  shall  treat  of 
when  I  come  to  that  joint.    As  to  the  size  of  the  thighs^ 
and  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other  and  to  the 
remaining  joints  of  the  leg,  the  most  general  law  is,  that 
the  anterior  pair  shall  be  the  shortest  and  smallest^  and 
the  posterior  the  longest  and  largest.  With  respect  to  the 
remainingarticulations,  most  commonly  theMtgAis  longer 
and  larger  than  the  tibia^  and  the  tiJna  than  the  tarsus* 
But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  both  these  rules. 
With  respect  to  the^r^s^,  we  may  begin  by  observing  that 
the  increase  of  the  magnitude  of  die  thigh,  from  the  an- 
terior to  the  posterior  pair,  is  usually  gradual :  but  in 
many  jumping  insects,  and  likewise  many  that  do  not 
jump,  the  posterior  pair  are  suddenly  and  dlspropor- 
tionally  thicker  than  the  rest  ^.     Again,  in  many  insects 
the  anterior  pair  are  the  longest  and  thickest^  as  in  Ma~ 
cropus  longimanus,  Bibio^  Nabis^Sic:  in  others,  the  in* 
termediate  exceed  the  rest  in  magnitude^  as  in  Onitis 
Aygulusy  cupreus ;  SicusJUvoipes^  &c« ;  in  many  Lamelli- 
corns  all  the  thighs  are  incrassated  and  nearly  equal  in 
size :  but  in  some,  as  Ryssonotus  nebulosus  M^L.^,  the 
intermediate  pair  are  rather  smaller  than  the  rest   With 
respect  to  the  second  rule — ^in  some,  as  in  the  male  of 
Macropus  longimanuSy   the  anterior  tibia^  though  more 

•  Plate  XIV.  XV.  XXVII.  r".  *  Sec  above,  p.  691.  062. 

•^  Vol.  II.  p.  314 — .  **  Li/m.  Trans,  xii.  /.  xxi./.  12. 
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slender,  is  longer  than  the  thigh ;  in  Hotclepta  maxHr 
losa  it  is  longer  and  more  dilated ;  in  Lamia  marmorata^ 
or  one  related  to  it  from  Brazil,  the  intermediate  pair  are 
longer;  in  Ateuckus  gibbm  and  others  of  that  tribe  the 
posterior  thighs  are  smaller  than  the  tibia:  and,  to  men- 
tion no  more ;  in  CaUichroma  latipes  the  posterior  tibia 
is  wider  than  the  part  last  named.  Again,  the  tarsi  are 
as  long  as  either  tibia  or  thigh  in  many  of  tbe  larger  Ify- 
nastidcBy  as  Megasoma  AcUeofiy  &c ;  longer  than  either 
in  MeloUmtha  subspinosa  F. ;  and  in  Tiphia^  Scolia  and 
affinities,  often  as  long,  or  longer  than  both  together. 

As  to  shape, — ^the  thigh,  especially  in  thefore-1^  Tariei 
considerably :  most  generally  it  is  flat,  linear,  and  a  little 
thicker  where  it  is  united  to  the  tibia,  on  the  outer 
side  convex,  and  concave  next  the  body ;  but  in  many  it 
is  gradually  thicker  6rom  the  base  to  the  apex :  in  some 
Cerambyces  (C  thoracicus)  it  is  clavate;  in  others  of  this 
genus  and  Molorchus  they  may  be  called  capitate;  in 
Pterostickus  they  are  rather  lanceolate ;  in  Onitis  Sphinx 
the  humerus  is  triangular,  and  the  intermediate  thigh 
rhomboidal;  in  Bruchus  Bactris  it  is  bent  like  a  bow; 
and  in  some  Brazilian  Haltiae  it  is  nearly  semicircular. 
The  humerus  in  Phasma  is  attenuated  at  the  base ;  in 
Efttpusa  gotigyloides  it  is  at  first  ovato-lanceolate,  and  ter- 
minates  below  in  a  kind  of  footstalk  * ;  in  Phasma  far 
betti/brme  it  is  dolabriform  ^ ;  in  Mantis  often  semioval 
or  semielliptical,  and  thickest  at  the  inner  edge,  which 
affords  space  for  two  rows  of  spines  with  which  it  is 
planted.  In  PhyUium  siccifolium  all  the  thighs  are  fiir- 
nished  on  both  sides  with  a  foliaceous  appendage  nearly 

*  Stoll  SpcctrcM  t.  xvi.  /.  58, 59.  *»  Ibid.  /.  xviii.  /.  65, 
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from  base  to  apex* :  in  a  species  ciEmpusa  {E.  macro^ 
ptera\  the  four  posterior  ones  are  so  distinguished  only 
on  their  posterior  side  ^ :  others  of  this  last  genus,  as 
E.  gongylaideSj  have  an  alary  appendage  on  both  sides 
at  the  apex  of  these  thighs  ^ ;  and  another  &mily,  as 
E.  pauperaia^  have  only  one  on  the  posterior  side  ^.  The 
thighs  of  no  insect  are  more  remarkable  for  their  elegant 
shape, — ^tapering  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
where  they  swell  again  Into  a  kind  of  knee, — than  the  pos^ 
terior  ones  of  the  locusts  {Locusta  Leach) ;  each  side  of 
these  thighs  is  strengthened  with  three  longitudinal  nearly 
parallel  ridges,  and  the  upper  and  under  sides  are  adorn- 
ed by  a  double  series,  in  some  coalescing  as  they  ap- 
proach the  tibia,  of  oblique  quadrangular  elevations  re- 
sembling scales  \ 

I  shall  next  say  a  few  words  upon  the  spines  and  other 
processes  which  arm  the  thigh.  Those  moveable  ones  of 
Mantis  which  help  to  form  a  fearful  instrument  of  de- 
struction, have  just  been  mentioned,  and  similar  ones,  but 
less  conspicuous,  arm  the  intermediate  thighs  oi  Sicusjk^ 
vipes :  other  appendages  of  this  kind  are  for  a  less  de- 
structive purpose — ^to  keep  the  tibia  when  folded  in  its 
jdace.  This  seems  to  be  the  use  of  the  serratures  and 
spine  that  arm  the  thigh  of  Bruckus  Bactris^  or  the 
Hjrmenopterous  genera Z^^o5pt>,  Chalcisy  Sec;  in  Onitis 
Ajfgulus  a  short  filiform  horn  arms  the  humerus,  and  a 
longer  crooked  one  that  of  many  species  of  Scaurus  ^.  In 
many  Stenocori  the  tliighs  terminate  in  two  spines,  and 

•  Stoll  Spectres  t  yu.f,  25.  •»  IM.  t.  viii./.  30. 
«  Ibid,  ubi  tupr.                                        ^  Ibid.  t.  x.  /  40. 

•  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  5.    This  appearance  of  scales  on  the  thighs  is 
principally  confined  to  this  tribe.  '  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  23, 
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in  Qct^kpeesK.  the  posterior  ones  are  armed 
with  veiy  strong  ones;  with  which,  as  the  legs  conTerge 
at  their  knee  ',  Aey  may  prohably  detain  thrir  prey.  The 
knee-pan  {Oonytheca)  of  the  thigh,  or  the  cavhy  at  its 
end^  which  recrives  the  head  of  the  tUnOj  is  vtry  conspi- 
cuous in  the  weevils ;  but  in  no  insects  more  than  in 
Locusta  \  in  which  tribe  it  deserves  your  particular  at- 
tention. 

'"  d.  Tibia  or  Cubitus  ^.  The  tibia  or  shank  is  fhe^fimrth 
joint  of  the  leg^  which  according  to  the  hypothesis  lately 
alluded  to  is  the  analogue,  in  the  anterior  leg  of  the  car^ 
pus  or  caipal  bones,  and  in  thejimr  posterior  ones  of  the 
tarsus  or  tarsal  bones  of  vertebrate  animals.  This  may 
be  called  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  articulations  of  the 
leg;  for  though  it  is  g^ieraliy  more  slender  and  often 
shorter  than  the  thigh,  it  falls  more  under  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  that  joint  being  more  or  less  concealed  by  the 
body:  it  consists  in  general  of  a  single  joint;  but  in 
the  AraneicUe  and  PkalangieUe  it  has  an  accessory  one^ 
often  incrassated  at  its  bas^  which  I  have  named  the 
Epicnemis^. 

With  respect  to  the  articulation  of  the  tibia  with  the 
thigh — ^we  may  observe  that  in  general  it  is  by  means  of 
three  processes  or  condyles,  two  lateral  and  one  interme- 
diate, of  the  head  of  the  former  joint  ^:  the  lateral  ones 
are  usually  received  by  a  cavity  or  sinus  of  the  gonytkeca 

*  Limi.  Tram,  xii.  U  xxii./.  16.  »»  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  5, 
and  XXVII.  Fig.  15.  t^".            «  Plates  XIV.  XV.  XXVII.  *". 

<*  Plate  XXVII.  Fig,  21.  /".  M.  Savigny  (Amm.  »mu  Verier.  L 
i.  46.  Note  h,)  seems  to  think  that  this  structure  obtains  in  all  his 
Apiropodt;  viz.  the  Octopod  Aptera^  Arachnida,  and  Mt/riapoda:  but 
it  seems  to  me  evident  only  in  the  two  tribes  mentioned  in  the  text 

•  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  6, 16, 17.  r\ 
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of  the  thigh* ;  and  upon  these  the  tibia  tams^  iniii  a 
seimrotatory  motion  up  and  down  as  upon  a  pair  of  pivots; 
at  the  same  time  the  mola  or  head  of  the  latter  johlt^ 
which  has  often  a  fle3Ctire  so  &$  to  form  asi  elbow  with  the 
rest  of  it,  inosculates  in  the  gonyiheca,  and  is  also  sus- 
pended by  ligament  to  the  orifice  through  which  the 
muscles,  nerves,  and  bronchise  ai^  transmitted:  so  that 
in  feet  the  articulation,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  none  of  the  kinds  observable  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, but  partakes  of  several,  and  may  property  be  de- 
nominated amixed  articulation, — ^a  term  applicable  in  nu- 
merous instances  also  to  the  other  articulations  of  the  legs 
of  insects.  In  the  diilerent  Orders  some  variations  in  this 
respect  take  place, — I  will  notice  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable.    In  no  Colec^terous  insects  is  the  structure 
more  distinctiy  visible  than  in  the  larger  Lamellicoms. 
In  Copris  bueephaluSi  ^^  instance^  if  you  divide  the  thigh 
longitudinally,  you  will  find  on  each  side,  at  the  head, 
that  it  is  furnished  with  a  nearly  hemispherical  protube-' 
ranee,  perforated  in  die  ceintre  for  the  transmission  of 
muscles,  and  surrounded  externally  by  a  ridge,  leaving  a 
semicircular  cavity  between  them  ^ :  if  you  next  examine 
the  tibitty  after  having  extracted  it,  you  will  find  on  each 
side,  at  the  base,  a  cavity  corresponding  with  the  protu- 
berance of  the  thigh  which  it  receives,  having  likewise  a 
central  orifice,  and  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  ridge 
corresponding  with  the  cavity  in  the  thigh  in  which  it 
acts :  below  this  ridge  another  cavity,  forming  a  small 
s^rment  of  a  circle,  receives  the  ridge  of  the  thigh  ^.  You 
will  observe  that  the  ridge  of  the  tibia  represents  the 

»  PijiTE XXVII.  Fig.  15.  r"\  ^  Ibid.  Fig.  U.  r"\ 

^  Ibid.  Fig.  10.  t"' . 
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lateral  condyle  lately  noliced:  in  the  DynasUda  this  is 
more  prominent,  and  often  forms  a  smaller  segment  <^a 
circle.     In  these  also  the  protuberance  of  the  th^  is 
more  minute^  and  its  ridge  is  received  by  a  cavi^  of  the 
tibia  nearly  semicircular*;  in  Geotrupes  Latr«  the  artico- 
lation  is  not  very  different,  though  on  a  reduced  scale ;  in 
Calandra  Palmartm  the  lateral  condyles  of  the  tibite  are 
flatter  and  broader  ^;  and  the  articulation  not  being  quite 
so  complex,  this  joint  is  kept  steady  by  an  intennediate 
process  observable  in  the  gonytheca^.     From  die  above 
description  it  appears  that  the  dislocation  of  the  tibia  is 
eiFectually  prevented  in  the  Lamellicoms  by  the  protube- 
rance and  ridge  of  the  thigh  working  n  their  ccMrespcHid- 
ing  cavities,  while  the  condyle  of  that  part  turns  with  a 
rotatory  motion  in  the  cavity  of  the  thigh.     In  the  Or- 
thoptera  Order  the  tibia  is  suspended  by  a  Ugament^  in 
the  gonyiheca  the  lateral  condyles,  which  are  very  pro- 
.  minent,  working  in  a  sinus  of  that  part  **.     The  subse- 
quent Orders  exhibit  no  very  striking  variations  from 
these  types  of  articulation,  I  shall  therefore  not  detain 
you  longer  upon  thb  head. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  and  magnitude  of  the 
joint  we  are  considering,— the  most  general  law  is,  that 
the  anterior  pair  should  be  shorter  and  more  slender  than 
the  intermediate;  and  the  intermediate  than  the  posterior ; 
and  that  all  the  tibiae  should  be  shorter  and  more  slender 

*  Plate  XXVIL  Fig.  8.  Thxgh,  a.  Protuberance,  b.  Semicircular 
cavity,  c.  Ridge.  Fig.  9.  Tibia,  a.  Central  cavity,  b.  Ridge,  c  Extc- 
rior  cavity.  b  n^j,  p^^,^  g  ^  ,  ^^^  p^^  ^  ^ 

*•  Ibid.  Fig.  15.  Thigh  o£Lociata  Leach,  a.  Sinus  in  which  the  con- 
dyle of  the  tibia  works.  Fig.  16.  Tibia  of  Do.  aa.  Uteral  condyles, 
b.  intermediate  one. 
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than  tbe  thighs^  and  longer  and  thicker  than  the  tarsi. 
Various  exceptions^  however,  to  this  rule  in  all  these  cases 
might  be  produced ;  but  I  shall  only  observe  that  in  all 
those  insects  in  which  the  fore-legs  are  calculated  for  dig- 
ging or  seizing  their  prey,  as  in  the  Petalocerous  beetles, 
die  GtyUotalpa^  Mantis^  &c.,  this  joint  of  the  leg  is 
usually  much  enlarged  and  more  conspicuous  than  the 
others. 

As  to.  its^^fw^  and  shape — most  Commonly  the  tibia 
grows  thicker  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  as  in  the  majority 
of  CoUoptera^  Hymenoptera,  &c.;  in  the  Orthoptera,  Neu^ 
Toptera^  &c.,  it  is  generally  equally  thick  every  where. 
Another  peculiarity  relating  to  this  head  observable  in 
it,  is  its  tendency  to  a  tr^onal  figure :  this,  however, 
though  very  general,  is  not  universal  ;*- thus,  in  some 
Orthaptera^  as  Ptercphylla  K.,  its  horizontal  section  is 
quadrangular;  in  others,  bs  Lomsta  Licach  and  many 
other  insects,  it  is  nearly  a  circle ;  in  some  scorpions  it 
is  almost  a  hexagon.  The  superficial  shape  also  of  this 
joint  in  numerous  instances  is  more  or  less  triangu- 
lar, but  it  sometimes  recedes  from  this  form : — thus,  in 
Callickroma  latipes  it  is  a  segment  of  a  circle ;  in  some 
Slmpides  it  is  clavate ;  in  Onitis  Sphinx^  dolabriform ;  in 
the  OrtAoptera,  Neuroptera^  &c.,  it  is  usually  linear ;  in 
some  Lygai  it  is  angular*:  but  the  most  remarkable 
tibue  in  this  respect  are  those  of  such  species  of  this  last 
genus  as  have  the  posterior  ones  winged  or  foliaceous, 
so  that  they  resemble  the  leaf  of  some  plant — ^the  tibia 
being  the  rachis^  and  the  wing  (which  in  some  species 
is  veined)  representing  the  /^^itself.     This  structure  is 

«  StoU  Punaises,  /.  x./.  67.  /.  xvi./.  114. 
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f  Kemplilied  in  Lgfgau^  compressipes^  phyUopus^  fiUam^ 
&c*  Under  ibis  hcmd  1  must  say  a  few  word«  upon 
the  Jlexure  of  this  joint,  which  in  some  cases  merits  im>- 
tice,  I  have  before  mentioned  its  bend  at  the  knee^  or 
base :  die  apex  tUso  is  sometimes  incurved — ^in  the  anto- 
rior  one  of  the  male  o^Maqropm  langhnanus  so  as  almost 
lo  form  a  hook<^:  in  lA/gaus  Pharaonis  the  posterior  pair 
are  flexuose  ^;  in  Bruckus  Bactrisy  LeucospiSy  and  several 
speoies  of  Chalets,  these  tibia  cnrve  so  as  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  bend  of  the  thigh  when  folded.  The  notdi 
cm  the  inside  of  the  anterior  pair,  in  a  large  nuijoritjr  of 
Caralms  1^$  armed  above  by  a  spur  %  a  strqcture  which 
probably  assists  them  \i\  seizing  and  detaining  their  prey, 
may  also  here  be  introduced :  in  the  generality  it  is  a  lit- 
tle removed  from  the  apex  of  the  joint  in  question;  but 
in  Pamborus  it  is  very  near  to  it,  and  in  CycAmSf  Qira^ 
tms^  &c«)  it  becomes  obsolete.,  I  may  mention  liere  also 
a  singular  character  which  distinguishes  the  cubit  of  both 
sexes  of  GryUus  campeskisy  damestictis,  &c.  At  the  base 
there  is  an  aperture  which  passes  through  the  joint — an- 
leriorly  it  is  oval,  and  posteriorly  elliptical  and  much 
larger,  and  on  both  sides  is  closed  by  a  tense  membrane. 
The  most  striking  peculiarities  as  to  the  doihing  of 
his  joint  have  been  chiefly  noticed  under  the  sexual  cha« 
racters  of  insects^,  but  soipe  appear  not  to  be  of  that  de- 
scription. Ip  Spharidium  Leach,  while  tl)e  thighs  and 
tarsi ^ve  naked,  the  posterior  tibia  are  remarkably  beset 

•  StoU  Punaisei,  t.  ii.  /  14.  <.  viiL  /.  54.  *.  xx\m.  /.  20K  Plate 
XV.  Fig.  2.  »•  Sec  above,  p.  671. 

^  Otiv.  Im.  n.  66.  t,  iiL  /.  12.   Compare  ScaralkBUM  hngimmms, 
IHd.  n.  3.  /.  iv./.  2?.  *  Stoll  Punaues,  /.  iiL/.  «0. 

•  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  31.  '  See  above  p.  306-. 
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with  Stiff  bristles  i  in  Empis  pennipes  they  are  thickly 
fringed  on  both  sides;  in  Scaraikem  M^L*  only  exter« 
nally,  and  in  Dytiscus  serricomis  internally ;  in  Necydalis 
barpipes  K.  this  fringe  is  longer  at  the  apex ;  and  in  Su" 
perda  httiipes  OL  the  same  tibi€e  at  that  part  are  adorned 
with  a  large  brush,  like  that  observable  in  the  antennse 
of  some  Lamia  *• 

I  must  next  call  your  attention  to  the  teetkj  spines,  and 
spurs  with  which  the  ^lU^r  of  insects  are  sometimes  armed. 
With  regard  to  teeth,  you  have  doubdess  often  observed 
those  that  distinguish  the  ctdntus  of  the  arm  of  most  La- 
mellicom  beetles :  these  vary  in  number  frx>m  one,  as  in 
Trox  suberosus,  to  seven,  as  in  Geotrwpes  anOumnidis;  but 
the  most  universal  number  is  three :  in  some  ^>ecies  of 
Geotrupes,  as  6.  stercorarivs,  Sac*,  the  third  tooth  from 
the  apex,  and  those  that  follow  it,  may  be  called  double. 
These  teeth,  in  their  cubit  or  anterior  shank,  doubtless 
assist  these  insects  in  burrowing.  The  four  posterior 
tibia  in  this  tribe  are  also  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  teeth 
which  occupy  their  whole  diameter,  and  resemble  so 
many  steps.  I  have  before  noticed  the  remarkable  cuUt 
of  the  GtyUotalpa,  and  likewise  that  of  Scariies,  Past- 
mackus,  &c.,  in  which  some  of  the  teeth  are  prolonged 
into  spines  ^,  which  are  the  next  description  of  tibial  arms 
that  I  menti<Hied.  Spines  are  of  two  kinds-*-4;hose  which 
are  merely  processes  of  the  crust  of  thetibia,  and  thosethat 
are  implanted  in  it,  and  seem  to  have  a  gomphosis  or  per- 
haps an  amphiarthrosis  articulation  ^.  An  instance  of  the 
^st  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  hind-legs  of  some  grasshop- 

•  Oliv.  In$,  n.  68.  L  u  f,  8.  comp.  n.  67.  f.  xii.  /.  83.  and  Plate 
Xir.  Fig.  25.  a.  *  Vot.  IF.  p.  365.  and  Plats  XV.  Fig.  6. 6. 

^  See  above,  p.  433,  Note  b.  and  404,  Nole  a. 
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pers'  {Locustahe&ch^  the Btitelidaj  &c.  tlioughiiiotliers 
they  are  implanted : — of  the  second^  in  the  cubitus  of  the 
Mantida,  and  otall  the  tibiie  of  the  dragon-ilies  ( LibelluUna 
M^L.) '';— -and  of  both  kinds  in  the  hind-legs  of  AcridaK.f 
those  which  ann  the  upper  angles  of  the  tibiae  being  pro- 
cesses^  and  those  of  the  lower  being  implanted.  The  term 
spiTie  I  think  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  first  kind ;  the 
second  ought  rather  to  be  denominated  spurs  {calcaria), 
atid  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  synony- 
mous with  those  most  important  appendages  of  die  joint 
in  question,  that  at'e  implanted  in  or  near  their  apex, 
which  have  been  hitherto  distinguished  by  this  last  deno- 
mination, and  which  I  am  next  to  consider.  But  though 
I  have  not  altered  a  term  generally  adopted,  I  must  here 
express  my  opinion  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
as  minute  toes  or  JingerSj  and  that  the  denomination  best 
ngileeing  with  their  functions,  as  accessories  to  the  main 
toe,  would  be  digitidi:  this  is  proved  particularly  by  a 
character  peculiar  to  those  of  many  species  of  the  genus 
Cimbex  amongst  the  saw-flies,  in  which  these  organs  are 
furnished  with  a  sucker  or  ptdvillus  (as  they  are  also  in 
iEnas  a  kind  of  blister  beede),  as  well  as  the  joints  of  the 
tarsi  ^;  which  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  applied  by 
the  animal  to  surfaces,  and  assist  it  in  w^alldng  or  climb- 
ing; and  in  general  it  may  be  observed  that  in  most  in- 
sects their  principal  use  is  connected  with  these  motions, 
and  with  burrowing.     This  circumstance  tends  to  prove 

»  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  5.  *»  It  is  remarkable  that  in  tliis 

tribe  aU  the  legs  may  be  called  raptoriousy  though  the  thighs  are  not 
incrassated,  for  they  are  armed  with  a  double  series  or  more  of  line 
long  spurs,  Avhich  enable  them  to  catch  and  retain  their  prey. 

«  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  35.  v".  Ph'dos.  Tram.  1816.  /.  xix.  /.  8,9. 
See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  "331. 
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that  the  generality  of  insects  (for  all  have  not  these 
organs)  have  really  a  didactyle  or  tridactyle  hand  or 
foot;  and  the  hypothesis  so  often  alluded  to — that  the 
cubitus  or  tibia^  &c.,  is  really  analogous  to  the  carpus  or 
tarsus  in  vertebrate  animals^ — seems  to  receive  no  small 
confirmation  from  it;  since,  if  the  spfirs  be  really  ana- 
logous to Jingers  or  toes^  the  part  they  articulate  with 
cannot  be  the  tibioy  &c.  Though  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Reaumur,  Linne,  De 
Geer,  Latreille,  &c.,  yet  they  have  not  been  employed 
in  the  determination  of  tribes,  genera,  &c.,  except  by  the 
author  last  named,  but  perhaps  adopted  from  Bonelli^, 
in  the  subgenera  Zabrus  and  Pelarus :  in  many  instances9 
however,  they  afford  excellent  subsidiary  characters, 
sometimes  common  to  a  whole  Order,  and  at  otiiers  di- 
stinguishing its  various  subdivisions.  With  regard  to 
their  number — I  havenoticed  many  variations  which  I  will 
now  state  to  you,  first  observing  that  I  shall  express  them 
by  three  figures,  theirs/  representing  the  number  of  spurs 
on  the  anterior  leg,  the  second  that  of  tliose  on  the  ifiter^ 
mediate,  and  the  third  on  the  posterior ;  and  where  there 
are  spurs,  as  in  the  Trichoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  on  the 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  tibia,  I  shall  express  it 
by  one  figure  over  another,  the  upper  one  representing  the 
number  of  the  middle  spurs.  If  you  make  an  examina- 
tion yourself,  it  will  be  proper  to  remind  you  that  these 
little  organs  are  extremely  liable  to  be  broken  off,  but  the 
socket  in  which  they  were  planted  is  usually  very  visible. 
The  most  natural  number  is  represented  by  2:2:2;  this 

*  See  above,  p.  501, 667,  &c.  *»  licgnc  Ajihnal,  iii.  191.  I  have 
never  had  an  oj)|>ort unity  to  consult  Bonelli's  Odsa-v.  Entomolog.  orj 
the  genus  Carabus  L.  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy. 
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you  will  find  very  prevalent  i(i  the  CoUoptera  Order, 
as  ill  the  Predaceoos  and  numerous  other  beetles:  in 
the  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera  Orders,  however,  I  have 
not  discovered  an  instance  of  it ;  but  in  all  the  rest  it 
more  or  less  occurs :  next  to  this  number — tibia  with 
obsolete  or  no  spurs  seem  most  prevalent^  particularly  in 
the  Hemipiera;  not  a  single  instance  of  an  insect  fiir* 
nished  with  them  occurring  to  me  in  the  HHercpleroia 
section ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  in  the 
Homopterous. — Having  stated  the  most  universal  struc- 
ture in  this  respect,  I  will  next  consider  the  Orders  se- 
riatim. Amongst  tlie  Coleopteia  though  the  numbers 
2:2:2  are  most  frequent  in  occurrence,  yet  there  are 
numerous  exceptions.  Thus,  in  the  Lamellicoms,  1:1:1 
represents  the  calcariaofone  tribeof  the&aro&pii/^M^L. 
formed  of  the  genus  Scarabanis  M^L. ;  1:2:1  represents 
those  of  anotlier  tribe  of  that  family,  including  the  sub* 
genera  JleucJms^  Copis,  Phanams,  &c.;  1:2:2  again 
forms  the  character  in  this  respect  of  Apkodius  and  die 
great  majority  of  the  Lamellicorns ;  while  2:2:2  is  con- 
fined in  this  section  to  JEsalus  F.  and  MelolotUha  chyso' 
meloides  Schranck  {Psephus  M^L.  MS.).  In  the  other 
tribes  of  Coleoptera  other  numbers  occur.  Thus,  0:1:1 
characterizes  Hylcecetuss  0:1:2  Mordellui  0:2:2  Md" 
cropm:  \\2:2  Harpalusy  and  all  those  Carabi  L.,  ex- 
cept Zabncsj  that  have  a  7wtch  in  their  anterior  iibia; 
•^:2:2  Zabrus.  In  the  Orthoptera  Order  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  the  real  spurs  from  the  implanted  spines 
that  frequently  ^rm  the  legs :  these  in  Blatta  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  even  at  die  apex  of  the  tibiae ;  but  I 
cannot  distinguish  any  that  can  be  regarded  as  true  ana- 
logues of  the  former :  the  most  natiural  number  of  spurs 
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m  this  Order  is  represented  by  0:0:4;  this  you  will  see 
in  all  the  Locusts;  mAcridaf  Conocephala^  Pterophylla; 
and  in  Tmxalis^  Pneitmora^  &c.;  in  Phasma  there  are 
none.  In  Mantis,  if  the  terminal  process  of  the  cubitus 
is  excluded,  it  will  be  0:2:2;  in  Gn/Uotalpa,  admitting 
the  terminal  teeth  of  that  part*  as  analogues  of  spurs, 
the  number  is  4:4:4;  in  Tridactylus  Latr.0:0:5^;  in 
GryUus  Latr.  8:3:5;  in  GryUus  monstrosus,  4:4:6.  In 
the  whole  Hemiptera  Order  I  have  discovered  no  instance 
of  an  insect  furnished  with  the  real  spurs :  for  though  in 
TeUigoma  F*,  Cercopisj  &c.,  there  are  implanted  spines  in 
the  posterior  tibiii,  and  several  at  the  apex,  there  are  none 
cX  them  clearly  analogous  to  real  spurs.  In  the  Lepidfh- 
ptera  the  most  general  arrangement  appears  to  be  ^-:  2:|; 
and  next  to  this,  •^:2:2.  In  this  Order  most  commonly 
diere  is  no  spur  at  the  end  of  the  cubit,  but  one  resem- 
bling a  thumb ^  arms  its  middle;  in  Pieris,  &c.,  this 
thumb  is  not  present,  so  that  the  number  is  0:2:2;  in 
^am/a  Leach,  Erebus,  &c.,  you  will  find  ^:2:4^  the 
posterior  calcaria  being  all  terminal;  and  in  Attaats 
AiUtSy  all  these  organs  are  obsolete  except  the  thumb. 
In  the  Neuropta'a  the  modt  general  arrangement  is 
2:2:2;  hvitiaHie.  LibeUuHna,  although  the  legs  are  very 
spinose^  there  are  no  spurs.  In  the  Trichoptera  K.,  in 
Pkryganea  rhombica  and  affinities,  the  number  6f  them 
is  expressed  by  ^:^:^;  and  in  those  with  long  antenrM, 
P.  atra,  &c.,  by  f  :f  :i.  In  the  Hymenopieta  the  number 
1 : 2: 2  is  most  prevalent;  and  next  to  tliis,  as  in  Apis  L., 
1:1:2.     In  die  Ickneumones  minuti  L.  the   spurs  are 

•  Plate  XV. Fid.  G.  v".  ^  Coquebert  lUuUr.  Ic,  lii. 

/.  xxi./.  3.  D.  '  Plate  XXVII.  Fio. 29.  v". 
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1:1:1;  iu  Atta  Latreille,  a  kind  of  ant*,  1:0:0.  In  the 
Dipteia  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  spurs  from 
the  spines ;  but  the  number  most  universal  is,  I  think, 
2:2:2;  in  Tiptda  it  is  1:2:2;  in  the  Tabanida  0:2\0\ 
and  in  Ctdex^  Limonia^  &c.,  there  are  none.  Amongst 
the  insects  witli  more  than  six  legs,  most  commonly  tbe 
tibi®  have  no  spurs;  but  in  the  Aratteida each  is  armed 
with  Iwoy  a  cu'cumstance  which  also  distinguishes  the 
corresponding  joint  of  tiie  pedipalpu 

These  little  organs  inosculate  each  Ln  an  appropriate 
socket  of  the  end,  or  in  many  cases  of  the  middle  of  the 
libia;  and  that  part  of  their  head  or  base  that  is  received 
by  it,  is  often  constricted  for  the  purpose :  from  h^ice 
it  follows  that  they  are  capable  of  some  degree  of  motioD, 
but  in  some  insects,  as  those  on  the  four  posterior  legs  of 
Scarabieus  sacer  and  its  more  immediate  a&nities,  and 
those  at  tlie  end  of  the  cubit  pf  Gryliotalpa,  they  are  im* 
moveable,  and  appear  almost  processes  of  the  joint  to 
which  they  belong.  They  are  commonly  sharp,  of  a 
subtriquetrous  figure,  with  the  lower  side  flat:  where 
there  are  two,  the  outer  one  is  usually  the  longest ;  and 
in  general  the  spurs  on  the  hind  legs  are  longer  tlian 
those  on  tlie  four  anterior :  but  there  are  excepti<»is— 
thus,  in  Acaiithopus  Latr.  the  intermediate  spurs  are  tbe 
longest;  and  in  Cicindela  ihe^antetior  are  longer  than 
the  former ;  in  Blaps  mortisaga  those  on  all  the  legs  are 
nearly  equal  in  length.  They  vary  sometimes  m  shape — 
those  on  the  middle  of  the  cubit  pf  many  Lepidoptera^ 

*  Most  of  Latreille's  genera  of  ants  are  confirmed  by  differences 
in  their  spurs.  Thus  Formica  is  1 : 1 : 1 ;  Ponera  1:2:2  with  the 
internal  intermediate  one  pectinated:  Myrmica  1:2:2  with  all  syniv 
fiietrical,  &c. 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  thumb*,  are  of  a 
lanceolate  shape ;  in  Meloe  the  external  posterior  one  is 
flat  and  obtuse ;  in  (Enas  Latr.  it  is  obconical,  concave 
at  the  extremity,  and  apparently  furnished  with  a  sucker; 
in  Atemhus  smaragdulus  the  anterior,  and  in  Copris  Ca- 
rolina the  posterior  is  forked  and  emarginate;  m  Sii^ex  the 
former  is  hooked  and  winged ;  in  Lamptima  it  is  trian- 
gular and  dilated ;  in  Aphodius  analis  it  is  dolabriform ; 
in  Dynastes  retusiis  and  Juvetictts  the  spurs  are  bent  like 
a  bow.  In  many  Hymenoptera,  as  the  Sphecida,  they  are 
pectinated^,  with  a  series  of  minute  parallel  spines — a 
structure  which  assists  the  animal  in  burrowing^;  in 
Acanthopus  Latr.  they  are  armed  with  little  teeth  or 
spines^;  in  the  hive  bee  the  spur  of  the  cubit  is  furnished 
with  a  membranous  appendage  which  I  have  called  the 
velum^l  and  in  a  subgenus  related  to  Saropoda  Latr. 
{Ctenopkctra  K.  MS.),  the  interior  spur  of  the  posterior 
leg  is  crescent-shaped,  fixed  transversely,  and  fitted  on 
the  inner  side  with  a  membrane^  the  edge  of  which  is 
finally  pectinated. 

e*  Tarsus  or  Manus^p  This  is  the  last  portion  of  the 
leg,  usually  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  hand  or 
foot  of  vertebrate  aniirals ;  but,  according  to  the  hyjio- 
thesis  so  oflen  alluded  to^  rather  the  representative  of 
their  jointed  finger  or  toe.  In  treating  of  this  part  I 
shall  consider  its  articulation  with  the  tibia,  and  of  its 
joints  inter  se i  the  nt^ier  of  tliose  joints ;  their  propor^ 
tion  and  shape  i  their  parts  and  appendages. 

»  Plate  XXVIL  Fig.  29.  v'".         »•  Ibid.  Fig.  33.  v"\ 

«  Lmn.  Trans,  iv.  200.  Note  ft.        *  Platb  XXVIl.  Fig.  32.  v". 

*  Ibid.  Fig.  36.  a'. 

f  Plates  XIV.  XV.  XXVI.  XXVIl.  «",  r. 
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I  seem  to  have  observed  three  kinds  of  tarsal  artiada" 
thru  Th&^st  is  a  species  of  enarihrosis  or  ball  and  socket^ 
the  joints  terminating  in  a  globular  head^  perforated  in- 
deed for  the  transmission  of  muscles,  &c.,  and  which  is 
received  by  a  corresponding  cavity  of  the  tibia  or  pre- 
ceding joint,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  weevils  {Curctdio 
L.  *)•  This  admits  of  some  rotatory  motion* — The  second 
is  a  mixed  articulation  between  enarthrosis  and  gingly- 
mus^  when  at  the  base  of  the  ball  a  deep  transverse 
diannel  receives  a  corresponding  ridge  of  the  tibue  or 
preceding  joint :  this  may  be  found  in  Butela  and  pro- 
bdbly  many  other  Lamellicom  beedes;  and  something 
very  similar  in  the  Predaceous  ones. — The  third  kind  is 
where  there  is  litde  or  no  inosculation,  and  the  joints  are 
scarcely  more  than  suspended:  this  takes  place  in  the 
OrthopterCj  Neuroptera^  &c.;  but  in  BlaUa  and  the  hind 
legs  of  Mantis  there  is  some  approach  to  the  foregoing 


We  are  now  to  consider  the  number  of  joints  of  the 
tarsus,  which  varies  considerably  in  the  different  Orders, 
and  in  one  has  been  assumed  as  a  clue  for  a  subdivision 
of  it  intx)  sections^,  which,  though  not  perfectly  natural, 
is  very  convenient,  and  has  been  adopted  by  most  modem 
Entomologists.  In  treating  of  this  head,  I  shall  use 
those  denominations  that  have  been  employed  by  M.  La- 
treiQe  imd  others  to  express  the  variations  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  tarsal  joints  in  the  Cdeoptcra^  but  shall  apply 
them  to  insects  in  general.  Insects  in  this  view,  there* 
fore,  may  be  csHA&di  peniamerom ;  heteromerous  i  tetra^ 
merotis;  trimerous;  dimerous;  or  monomerous. 

•  Plate  XXVI.  Fkj.  44»  46,  4?.  a. 

*  By  Geoffroy— i/i*^.  Im.  1 68. 
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Pentamerous  insects  are  those  which  have /be?  joints  in 
aU  their  tarsi*  This  is  the  most  universal^  and  niay  be 
called  the  natural  number  of  these  joints.  More  than  half 
the  Coleoptera  belong  to  this  section ;  in  the  Orthopiera 
— ^the  BlattiiiCy  Mantida^  and  PAasmidas  all  the  Lepi* 
dqptera  except  those  bntterflies  called  tetrapi  {Vanessa^ 
&cO;  all  the  Trickoptera^  Hymenoptera^  and  Dipteral, 
in  the  Neuroptera'^Ascalapkus,  Mi/fTneleofij  Hemerobinsy 
Corydalis^  &c. ;  and  in  the  Aptera^^Ptdex^* 

Heteromerous  insects  are  those  in  which  the  number 
of  these  joints  varies  in  the  different  pairs  of  legs^  These 
variations,  like  the  spurs,  may  be  expressed  by  three 
figures,  the  first  representing  the  anterior  tarsusj  the 
second  the  intermediate^  and  the  third  ihe^  posterior.  I 
b^in  with  5i5'A.  Thb  number  represents  those  beetles 
that  have  been  exclusively  regarded  as  heteromerous  by 
modern  Entomologists— -of  this  description  is  the  Lin- 
neaa  Tenebrioy  Meloe,  &c.,  now  subdivided  into  nume- 
rous flenera;  they  have  Jive  joints  in  the  two  anterior 
pair,  and^our  in  the  posterior.  The  tarsal  joints  of  the 
aquatic  genus  Hydroporus  (a  singular  anomaly  in  the 
Order  to  which  they  belong)  are  expressed  by  4:4:5, 

*  The  Clerides^  which  M.  Latreille  has  placed  in  the  pentamerous 
section,  vary  considerably  in  the  namber  of  their  tarsal  joints.  Thus 
in  general  in  Thanasimui  the  tarsi  «re  pentamerous ;  but  in  T,/or* 
micarins  they  appear  to  be  heteromerous;  and  in  Enopliuniy  OpUo^ 
Clems  and  Necrobia  they  are  ietramerous.  M.  LatreiUe^s  expression, 
(  N,  DicL  d^Hist.  Nat.  viL  17^)  *  l6  premier  article  etant  fort  eourt  et 
cache  sous  le  second,"  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  Ajifth  joint  in 
some  of  these,  the  first  being  concealed  under  the  second ;  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  it.  Perhaps  he  reckoned  the  puMUus  as 
»  joint? 

^  The  term  heteromeroits  properly  belongs  to  all  insects  in  which 
the  different  pairs  of  tarsi  vary  inter  se  in  the  number  of  their  joints^ 
and  if  is  here  used  in  that  large  sense. 
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thus  reversing  the  number  in  the  preceding  tribe :  other 
Heteromerous  genera  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  He- 
miptera.     Thus,  in  RaTuitra  the  numbers  are  2.  l.L;  in 
Sigara  and  Nauceris  1 : 2:2;  in  a  new  subgenus  between 
Belostoma  and  Naucaris  {Xiphostoma  K.  MS.),  brought 
by  Dr.  Bigsby  from  Canada,  3:2:2:  in  the  Lepidoptera 
the  butterflies  called  tetrapi  {Vanessa^  &c.)  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  1:5:5.     Amongst  the  Apiera  and  Arachnida 
there  are  three  remarkable  genera,  which  if  their  pedi- 
palps  are  included  may  be  deemed  Heteromerous.    I 
mean  Phryiiusj  Thelyphena^  and  Galeodes;— in  the  for- 
mer the  numbers  will  be  ♦: 4: 4.; 4,  the  asterisk  denotmg 
more  than  ten;  in  the  second,  8:4:4:4.;  and  in  Gafe- 
odes)  in  which  the  first  pair  of  pedipalps  are  not  chelate, 
the  mandibles  performing  their  office)  the  numbers  are 
1:1:3:3:S.» 

Tetramerous  insects  are  those  in  which  all  the  tarn 
consist  offour  joints ;  these  in  the  Coleopteta  are  next  in 
number  to  the  perUamerous— indeed  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  strictly  speaking  are  really  of  the  latter 
description,  since  in  Lmne's  four  great  genera,  Cwadio, 
Ceramhyx,  Chrysomela,  and  Cassida  and  some  others, 
the  daxx^joifU  {ungida)  consists  of  two  articulations,  one 
very  short,  forming  merely  the  ball  at  its  base^  which 
inoscidates  in  the  socket  of  the  preceding  joint,  and  the 
other  constituting  the  remainder:  if  you  carefully  sepa- 
rate these  two  pieces,  you  will  find  that  the  last  inoscu- 

*  These  three  genera  aj)pear  ri%  to  have  only  su  J<»s.  since  the 
pedipalps  or  raaxiUary  legs  are  not  anned  with  claws,  while  the 
real  representatives  of  the  legs,  or  three  last  pair,  are  so  distinr 
ginshed  hi  PhrynusiindThcfyp/u>na  the  anterior  pair  are  chelate : 
but  in  Galeodes  they  are  pedifonn,  as  in  the  AraueuU^  and  the  great 
chelae  arc  the  mandibles,  •.  Plate  XXVI.  Fig  47  48 V» 
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iates  in  the  summit  of  the  ball,  and  is  moved  by  appro- 
priate muscles  ^.  This  structure  probably  permits  the 
readier  elevation  and  depression  of  this  joint  In  the 
Orthoptej'a  the  tetramerous  genera  are  those  which 
Unn6  called  Tettigonia  amongst  his  GrvUi  {Locusta  F.); 
Acheta  monstrosa  also^  and  in  the  Netaroptet-a^  Raphidia 
belong  to  this  section. 

Trimet'om  insects  are  diose  whose  tarsi  consist  of  only 
three  joints.  Amongst  beetles  the  Lady-birds  {Cocci- 
neUa  L.)  are  remarkable  for  this  structure,  but  in  them 
the  claw*joint  is  also  biarticulate^  so  that  strictly  speak- 
ing they  are  tetramerous ;  in  the  Ort/iopterous  Order  the 
migratory  locusts  [Locusta  Leach)  belong  to  this  sec- 
tion, as  likewise  Ghyllus  Latr.  and  Giyllotalpa  Latr. : 
in  the  first  of  these  genera  is  an  appearance  of  diere  be- 
ing more  joints  in  the  tarsus^  because  there  is  more  than 
one  cushion  below  the  first*'.  To  this  section  also  belong 
the  great  minority  of  the  Hemipteroj  excluding  only  those 
tribes  that  connect  the  two  sections  of  the  Order  consti- 
tuting the  two  Linnean  genera  Nepa  and  Notonecta;  the 
Libellidina  likewise  belong  here,  as  do  also  the  Scor* 
pionida  and  Scolopendrida. 

Dimerous  insects  are  those  that  have  two  joints  in 
all  their  tarsi.  Such  are  the  Pselaphidae  in  the  Co- 
leoptera  Order  *=;  in  the  Hemiptera — Belostoma  and  No^^ 
tonecta;  in  the  hexapod  Aptera—Pediadtis ;  in  the  octo- 
pod — the  Aca7'i  of  Linne;  in  the  myriapod — Ldus;  and 
in  the  Arachnida — the  Araneida. 

»  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  49.  r.  a.  ••  Vol.  II.  p.  330. 

"  Dr.  Leach  says  there  are  tiirce  joints  in  this  tribe.  Nat.  Misc, 
iii.80. 
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MonomeroustDaectA  are  tbose  which  hare  only  a  8tn^ 
tarsal  joint  Only  one  C<de(^terous  and  also  one  He- 
mipterous  genus  is  so  distinguished :  the  first  is  Der- 
mesies  ArmadiUw  De  Greer  *,  and  the  second  the  CQmmon 
water-scorpion^  Nepa  Latr.  Among  the  Aptera  we 
find  Nirmusy  Poduroj  Sminthurusy  &c,  that  belong  to  thb 
section. 

To  the  above  sections  another  may  be  added  for  those 
insects  whose  tarsi  have  m<Mre  than^ve  joints,  which  may 
be  denominated  Polymerous*  Here  bdong  the  genera 
Qonylepies  K«,  Phalangium  and  Sedd^era  Latr.  In  the 
first  the  number  of  joints  varies  firom  ^'jr  to  eleven^  and 
in  the  two  last  they  iar  exceed  that  number,  amounting 
in  some  species  o(  Phalangium  to  more  than  J^fy^  and 
becoming  convolute  like  the  antennae  of  Idmeum<ms\ 

I  am  next  to  notice  the  prapcrtions  and  shape  of  the 
tortus  and  its  joints.  The  most  general  law  is,  that  it 
shall  be  shorter  and  more  slender  than  the  tibia ;  but  it 
admits  of  several  exceptions — thus  in  Megasoma  K«  %  in 
aU  the  legs;  in  AgtostiphUa  M^^L.  MS."^  in  the  inter^ 
mediate  J  and  in  Amphicoma  lineata  in  iintposienor  pair 
the  tarsi  are  the  longest;  in  Trichius  Delta  these  last 
are  longer  than  the  thigh  and  tibia  together.  In  some 
insects  the  tarsi  are  disproportionally  short,  as  in  Cbs- 
sida,  the  Psetaphida^  Locusta  Leach,  &c.  Though  ge- 
nerally more  slender  than  the  tibia,  in  several  instances 

*  From  De  Geei^s  description  this  insect  seems  related  to  Agatio' 
tRim  (iv.  S2\ — » t  viii./.  21—^).  M.  Leclerck  de  Laval  discoverad 
It  to  be  monomerout.     Regne  Animal,  iiL  365. 

«»  Plate  XXVII.  Fio.  22.  «  See  abov^  p.  31 1.  Note  a. 

*  Me/olorOha  tericea  and  aurvlaUa.  Urnn.  Trtfru,  xii,  4W.  400.  be- 
long to  this  subgenus. 
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they  are  as  thick  or  thicker,  or  more  dilated,  as  in  most 
of  the  tetramerous  beetles,  which  being  climbers  require 
a  dilated  ta7*sus*  Again,  comparing  the  three  pairs  of 
this  joint  with  each  other,  the  most  general  rule  is,  that 
the  anterior  should  be  the  shortest^  and  the  posterior  the 
longest:  but  in  some,  as  the  Capricorn  beedes,  &c.,  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  length;  in  others,  as  Lytta  marginataj 
the  anterior  pair,  and  in  Rhipiphorus  the  intermediate^ 
are  the  longest ;  in  Trichius  Delta  these  last  are  the 
shortest.  With  respect  to  thickness^  the  antmor  tarsi^ 
except  in  many  males  ^,  are  not  very  strikingly  diiFerent 
from  the  rest 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  joints  of  the 
tarsus  toeach  other,— according  to  the  most  general  law, 
the  first  is  the  longest,  the  last  next  in  length,  then  the 
second  and  third,  and  the  fourth  is  the  shortest.  In  Gony* 
leptes  K.  and  other  Phalangida  the  first  is  almost  thrice 
the  length  of  all  the  rest  taken  together;  but  there  are 
numerous  exoepd(xis  to  the  rule.  In  the  female  Carabi 
the  first  joint  is  not  longer  than  the  last,  and  in  die  males 
not  so  long;  and  in  HydropkilnSj  &c.,  it  is  the  shortest  of 
all.  Again,  the  second  joint  is  longer  than  the  three  fol- 
lowing onesin  Dasytes  ater^;  and  than  the  last  in  Cicindda 
Sjfhatica :  the  tkird  joint  is  shorter  than  the  fourth  in  Lam^ 
jnpns  ignita :  it  is  longer  than  the  first  in  Donacia^  many 
Melolonthiday  &c.  Once  more,  ihit  fourth  joint,  usually 
the  shortest  of  all,  is  longer  than  the  second  and  third 
in  Anthiaj  ftc  Lastly,  the  claw-joint,  usually  the  second 
in  length,  in  the  Eproboscidea  Latr.  {Hippobosca  L.)  is 
very  long  and  large,  while  the  four  first  joints  are  so 

»  See  above,  p.  3.15—.  ^  Plate  XXVIl.  Fio.  25. 
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extremely  short  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
each  other :  it  is  the  shortest  of  all  in  Ccljfmbetes^  &c; 
it  is  of  the  length  of  the  third  in  Cicindda  sylvatica<,  of 
i^\e  fourth  in  C  sexguttata.  Though  commonly  the  slen- 
derest joint  of  all,  particularly  so  in  Raphidia^  in  many 
Heteromerous  and  Lamellicorn  beetles  it  is  the  largest, 
conspicuously  so  in  Mellinus  tricinctus.  Sometimes,  as 
in  Buprestis  chtysisy  &t.,  all  the  tarsal  joints  are  nearly 
equal  in  length  and  thickness. 

We  are  next  to  say  something  upon  the  shape  of  the 
tarsi  and  their  joints.  In  general  we  may  first  observe 
that  their  upper  surface  is  commonly  more  or  less  con- 
vex, and  the  lower  flat  or  concave :  in  insects  that  are 
swift  runners^  as  the  terrestrial  Predaceous  beetles,  they 
are  usually  slender  and  filiform^;  in  those  that  swim,  as 
Dytiscus^  the  two  posterior  pair  taper  nearly  to  a  point 
fix>m  the  base  to  the  apex^;  in  some  that  climb,  as  Buf- 
prestis,  they  are  rather  flat  and  linear ;  and  in  others  (the 
Weevils,  Cwrculio  L.)  they  grow  gradually  wider  towards 
the  claw-joint^;  sometimes,  as  in  Mordella  Latr.,  the  four 
anterior  tarsi  are  of  this  shape,  and  the  posterior  pair 
setaceous.  In  Gyrinus  the  four  posterior  are  flat  and 
triangular ;  and  in  that  extraordinary  insect  Gryllus  mm" 
strosus  the  tarsi  are  foHaceous  and  lobed^.  In  many, 
males  and  some  others  the  anterior  pair  or  hands  are  of 
a  different  shape  from  the  two  posterior:  thus,  in  several 
Carabi  they  are  lanceolate ;  in  Staphylinus^  Creophilus, 
&C.  in  botli  sexes  they  are  often  nearly  circular,  like 
those  of  male  Dytisci^.     With  regard  to  the  shape  of 

•  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  7-  /".  ^  Ibid.  Fro.  6.  t\ 

•  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  47.  *  Plate  XXVII.  Fro.  41. 

•  Plate  XV.  Fig.  9. 
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individual  joints  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  they  are 
rather  triangular,  with  an  anterior  sinus  for  the  recepti<Hi 
of  the  succeeding  joint:  the  first  joint  usually  departs  most 
from  this  form;  in  the  bees  it  is  commonly  much  larger 
than  the  rest^  especially  in  thelastpair  of  legs,  and  nearly 
forming  a  parallelogram  * ;  in  Euglossa  it  is  trapezoidal ;  in 
the  majority  nearly  linear  or  filiform*  With  regard  to 
their  termination — ^in  Braclyceru^  and  some  ants  {Ponera^ 
Myrmicoj  &c.,  Latr.)  the  Mr^^^r^^  joints;  in  DasciUus^ 
lAfcus  reticuUUus  and  affinities,  the  third  and  Jimrthg  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  Tetramerous  insects  the 
pemdtitnate  joint  is  bilobed;  although  in  most  Predaceous 
beetles  this  joint  is  entire  or  simply  emarginate,  yet  in 
CoUiuris  it  terminates  in  a  single  oblique  lobe ;  and  in 
Ijebioj  Drjfpta^  &&,  it  is  nearly  bipartite.  I  must  now 
advert  to  the  Ungula  or  claw-joint  t  it  is  usually  davate 
or  thickest  at  the  end  and  curved ;  but  in  the  Asilida  it 
is  shaped  like  a  vase  or  cup ;  in  Phanaus^  in  the  four 
posterior  tarsi^  in  which  the  claws  are  obsolete,  it  is 
thickest  at  the  base  and  sharpest  at  the  extremity^;  it 
usually  forms  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  tarsus^  rising 
upwards,  which  enables  the  insect  to  move  more  easily 
without  hindrance  from  the  claws,  and  also  more  readily 
to  lay  hold  of  any  object  it  meets  with ;  but  in  the  La- 
mellicom  beetles  and  many  other  insects  it  is  in  the  same 
line  with  it.  As  in  the  beetles  last 'mentioned  this  joint 
is  often  inserted  in  the  extremity  of  the  preceding  one; 
bat  in  CEdjemera  it  articulates  with  the  middle  of  it^i 
upper  surfieure ;  and  in  Lycus  and  a  numerous  host  of 

*  Mom,  Ap,  Angl.  \,  L  xii.  neut./,  20, 
^  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  44.  r. 

VOL.  III.  2  Y 
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Tehwnerous  beetles  it  springs  irom  its  base,  just  behind 
where  it  diverges  into  two  lobes. 

I  shall  next  call  your  attention  to  the  diflferent  kinds 
o{  appendages  with  which  the  tctrsi  are  furnished.  They 
are  sddom  armed,  like  the  tibuej  with  teeth,  or  spines, 
or  horns;  but  something  of  the  kind  occasicmally  distin* 
guishes  them*  In  Phileurtis^  Orycte^^  and  several  other 
Dynastidte^  the  first  joint  is  armed  at  the  apex  externally 
with  a  considerable  mncro ;  in  the  fore-leg  of  Dasyies 
ater  a  similar  process  is  prolonged  into  a  crooked  IxNm^. 
But  the  most  important  appendages  of  the  tarsi  are  the 
cUvfos  which  almost  universally  arm  their  extremity,  and 
which  appear  clearly  analogous  to  those  of  birdsy  qua^ 
drupedsj  &C.,  though  probably  dififering  as  to  their  sab- 
stance^.  Some  few,  however,  are  without  them;  this,  as 
I  lately  observed,  is  the  case  with  Phanaus  with  respect 
to  the  four  posterior  1^ ;  the  anterior  ones  of  Vanessa 
amongst  the  Lepidi^tera^  and  all  those  of  Stylops  and 
many  Acari  L.,  are  also  without  them:  this  is  likewise 
the  case  with  the  first  pair  of  legs,  or  the  second  of  the 
pedipalps  of  Galeodes.  In  this  genus  these  dgans  €»ii- 
sist  of  two  joints^.  With  respect  to  number  they  vary 
in  difierent  tribes,  but  not  so  much  as  the  calcaria: 
these  variations  may  likewise  be  represented  by  three 
numbers.  The  most  natural  is  two  in  all  the  tarsi^  exhi- 
bited by  the  Predaceous  beetles  and  the  great  nuyori^; 
2.2.1.  are  to  be  found  in  Hapiia^  Anisomfx^  &c.'; 
t.2.2.  in  Belostoma;  three  in  all  the  legs  in  the 

*  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  26.  w'".  "^  See  above,  p.  396. 

•"  L.  Dufour  Deter,  denx  Arachmdei.    Annales^  &c.  I8S0. 19. 
•*  Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  51.  is  the  posterior  claw  of  HopHa. 
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neidst^;  in  Meloe^^  Elater^  &c.,  each  claw  is  double  or 
consisting  of  two,  which  m^kesfour  in  each  leg;  and  in 
many  Hippoboscida  there  are  w>*;  in  Nepa  and  the 
Myriapods  there  is  only  one.  In  most  insects,  perhaps,' 
the  claws  are  simple  or  undivided^;  but  in  Galerucoj 
Melolontha  subspinosa  %  &c.,  they  are  bifid  at  the  apex;  as 
is  the  exterior  claw  of  the  four  posterior  legs  in  Chasmo^ 
dia^nd  Macraspis '  M^L.,  and  o{all  in  Melolontha  hor^ 
iicola;  in  Serica  brunnea  M ^L.  the  claws  are  all  cleft  at 
the  extremity,  but  the  internal  tooth  is  broad,  flat,  and 
obtuse^;  in  Melolontha  vulgaris  and  Pelidnota  punctata 
M^L.  \  the  claws  are  armed  with  an  internal  tooth  near 
the  base^  In  the  Araneida:^  which  have  three  claws,  the 
two  external  ones  are  furnished  with  several  parallel 
teetli,  which  the  animal  uses  to  keep  separate  the  threads 
of  its  web,  and  probably  for  other  purposes  k;  and  some 
Predaceous  beetles,  as  Zjebia  and  Cymindisj  have  both 
their  claws  similarly  furnished  '•  These  orguis  vary  in  . 
their  relative  proportions',  thus,  m  Anoplognathus  Htut^ 
inner  claw  is  much  smaller  than  the  other™;  and  in  Mater 
sulcatusjjuscipes,  &c.,  it  is  represented  by  a  mere  bristle ; 
in  Hcpliay  in  the  anterior  tarsus  it  is  not  half  the  length 
of  the  outer  one  ^i  in  Areoda  and  Pelidnota  M^L.  this 
last  is  the  smallest.  They  vary  also  in  length — ^in  jRyn- 
chanusj  Ascalapkusy  &c.,  they  are  very  short;  in  the  La- 
mellicoms,  Gakodes,  &c.,  very  long;  and  in  Myrmeleon 

•  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  14.  '  •>  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  b2. 
.     •  Ibid.  Fig.  46.                                  ^  Ibid.  Fig.  53, 54. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  49.  <  Ibid.  F^xg.  38. 

*  Ibid.  Fig.  39.         ^  This  structure  is  not  general  in  this  genus. 

*  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  40.  ^  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  14. 
«  Plate  XXVII.  Fio.  43.  ""  Ibid.  Fig.  47. 

■  Ibid.  Fig.  48. 
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longer  than  the  claw-joint  With  regard  to  their  cunxh 
ture  they  generally  tbrm  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  in  maay 
AsUida  they  are  crooked  like  the  claws  of  the  eagle% 
and  the  posterior  one  of  the  Hoplia  is  bent  like  a  hook*^; 
they  most  conmicHily  diverge  from  each  other ;  but  in 
the  Rutelida:^  Anoplognathida^  &c.,  they  are  perfiecdy 
parallel,  and  in  the  former  often  inflexed  ^.  With  regard 
to  other  appendages  of  the  part  we  are  treating  o^  if  yon 
examine  the  stag-beetle  and  many  other  LamelliconiSi 
you  Will  find  between  the  claws  a  minute  but  conspicuous 
joint  terminated  by  two  brisdes  which  seem  to  mimic 
the  ungula  and  its  claws ;  these  parts  are  what  are  deno- 
minated in  the  table  xhepalnnday  planitda^  and  pseudomf- 
chia:  in  the  stag-beede  these  are  long^;  in  the  MehUm- 
thidce  short  ^;  and  in  many  Cetoniada  they  resemble  an 
intermediate  claw. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  appendices  of  the  tarsi  are 
to  be  looked  for  on  their  under  side  or  sole  {sdlea\  and 
are  the  means  by  which  numbers  of  insects  can  overcome 
atmospheric  pressure  and  walk  against  gravity.  Many 
of  these  have  been  fully  described  in  a  former  let- 
ter ^ ;  but  much  that  relates  to  them  was  there  omitted, 
which  I  shall  now  detail  to  you.  Four  kinds  of  puhmi, 
as  I  would  call  these  appendages,  are  found  in  the  sole 
of  insects,  upon  each  of  which  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks. 

Theirs/  is  a  cushion  or  brush  composed  of  very  thickly 
set  hairs  or  short  brisdes :  examples  of  this  you  will  find 
in  the  majority  of  Tetramerous  and  Trimerous  beetles.  In 
Chrysomela^  Timarchay  &c.,  there  is  one  of  these  cushions 

•  Plate  XXVlf,  Fig.  63.  *•  Ibid.  Fig.  61. 

<^  Ibid.  Fig.  47.  ««  Ibid.  Fig.  66.  a^,f. 

*  Ibid.  Fig.  49.  a^,  /♦.  '  Vol.  1 1,  p,  .^26-^. 
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on  each  of  the  three  first  joints;  in  PrionuSj  LiparuSf 
&c^  there  is  a  pair;  and  in  CocdneUa  on  the  /wo first;  ii^ 
others  {Balaninus  Nucun^  &c.)  a  pair  only  on  the  pennl- 
timate  j(»nt ;  in  Calandra  Palmarumy  Bhina  barbirostriSf 
&&9  that  joint  has  an  intire  cushion ;  in  Eurynotus  mu^ 
ricatiu  K.  ^  the  three  first  joints  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi 
are  similarly  circumstanced,  but  the  cushions  resemble 
sponge^. 

The  sec^ntt^sin^  of  cushion  is  a  vesicular  membrane 
ciq)able  of  being  inflated.  This  distinguishes  the  tarsi 
of  Thrips^^  and  many  Acari  L.^;  likewise  those  of 
Xenos^\  and  also  of  many  Orikaptera  fully  described  on 
a  former  occasion  ^  though  the  &ct  of  their  capaci^jr  of 
inflation  has  not  been  ascertained,  belcMag  to  this  sec* 
tion* 

The  third  kind  of  covering  of  the  sole  is  when  the 
three  or  four  first  joints  of  the  tarsus  each  terminate  in 
tme  or  tm>  membranous  lobes  or  appendages :  of  the  first 
description  is  Priocera  K.,  in  which  the  lobes  are  invo^ 
lute^;  and  of  the  second  Rhipicera  Latr.^,  in  which 
is  a  pair  on  each  joints  in  the  Brazil  species  set 
very  fine  hairs* 

^The  fourth  and  last  kind  are  what  may  with  the  utmost 
propriety  be  denominated  suckers^  since  their  use  as  such 
is  €learly  ascertained.  These  are  not  only  to  be  found 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Diptera^  in  some  of  which 
there  are  two  of  them,  as  in  the  Asilida^j  and  in  others 

•  Limu  Trans,  xii.  /.  xxii.  /.  1.  ^  For  other  instances  of 
this  structure^  see  above,  p.  336.  ^  De  Greer,  ill.  7« 

•I  Ibid.  vn.  84.    Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  60,63. 

•  Ibid.  Fig.  61.  '  Vol.  II.  p.  3«7— • 

»  Platb  XXVII.  Fig.  69.  *  Linn.  Trant.  xii.  /.  xxL/.  3, 

•  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  53. 
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threey  as  the  Tabanida^  ;  but  also  in  many  of  the  subse- 
quent Orders:  thus,  in  the  Heteropteious  Hemiptera,  in 
ScuteUera  and  Pentatoma^  but  not      the  Bedtmadity  and 
in  the  Neuropterous  gepus  Nymphes  Leach  there  isami- 
pute  one  under  leach  claw*  Jt  is  discoverable  between  the 
claws  in  inany  Hymenopierai  as  Apis  ^  Vespa^  Sea.    Bot 
the  genus  that  exhibits  to  the  curious  Entomologist  die 
most  singular  and  elaborate  apparatus  of  this  kind  is 
Xh/tUctis  Latr. ;  and  the  examination  of. tbennder  side  of 
the  hand  of  any  male  of  this  geuus  will  almost  compd  die 
most  inattentive  observer  to  glorify  the  wisdom  and  skiU 
of  the  Allfather  so  conspicuously  maniiested  in  the 
structure  of  these  compile  organs.  For  this  part  in  tbese^ 
instead  of  two  cmt  three  peduncidate  cupa  as  in  the  in- 
sects just  mentioned,  is  composed  of  a  vast  number,  some 
large  an^  some  small.     If  you  take  a  male  specimen  of 
the  common  D»  marginalise  you  will  find  that  the  three 
first  joints  of  the  hand  are  very  much  dilated,  so  as  to 
form  a  plate  or  shield  nearly  circular,  fiinged  all  round 
with  stiffish  hairs ;  if  you  qext  examine  the  under  side  of 
this  plate  with  a  good  magnifier,  you  will  discover  attbc 
base,  where  it  is  united  to  the  cubit,  two  circular  cnpi^ 
the  external  one  m<Mre  than  three  times  the  size  of  die 
other,  with  an  umbilicated  centre^;  besides  these  two 
larger  cups  the  rest  of  the  shield  is  covered  by  a  vast 
num^  of  minute  ones  of  a  similar  oaostraction':  the 
larger  cups  are  nearly  sessile^  but  ihe  smaller  are 
elevated  upon  a  tubular  footstalk^;  the  three  first  joints 
of  the  intermediate  tarsi  are  also  dilated,  but  not  into  an 

»  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  54.    PhUoi,  Trans,  1816.  t.  xviii./.  9—11. 
"  Platk  XXVII.  Fi€.  55.  t.  •  Plate  XV.  Fig.  9.  a. 

'  Ibid.  b.  •  PkUot,  Trans.  1816.  /.  xx.  /.  9,  12-15. 
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orbicular  shield,  and  thickly  set  with  minute  peduncu- 
lated tuckers  ^.  The  structure  varies  however  in  dif- 
ferent species.  Thus  in  D.  limAaim  the  shield  is  trian- 
gular with  the  smaller  suckers  at  the  base,  and  two  rows 
of  larger  oblong  ones,  concave  but  not  umbilicated,  at.the 
apex;  in  another  Brazilian  undescribed  species  (2).  oi- 
avatus  K.  M3.)  the  shield  is  oblong  and  quite  covered 
with  suckers  like  those  last  mentioned;  inD.sulcatus  (Ad- 
Hut  Leach)  almost  the  whole  plate  is  occupied  by  a  very 
large  sucker,  above  which,  at  some  distance  in  the  inner 
side,  are  two  smaller  ones,  while  the  extremity  of  the 
shield  is  covered  by  minute  ones  elevated  on  long  foot- 
stalks: the  central  umbilicated  elevation  of  the  large  one, 
which  nearly  fills  its  cavi^,  is  in  this  species  beautifully 
radiated,  l^he  male  of  Calymbetes  iransversalis  has  also 
an  orbicular  shield,  but  the  suckers  are  much  less  strcmgly 
marked*  The  use  of  this  organ  has  been  before  suffi- 
ciently explained  ^. 

A  few  words  will  be  necessary  upon  ihejidding  of  the 
legs  in  repose.  When  insets  walkf  the  thigh  is  usually 
in  an  ascending  position,  rising  abaoe  the  horizontal  line, 
the  tibia  forming  with  it  rather  an  obtuse  angle,  and  the 
tarsus  nearly  a  right  one  with  the  tibia  i  but  in  the  My- 
riifwds,  as  far  as  I  can  unravel  their  swift  many-footed 
motions,  these  angles  in  walking  do  not  take  place;  in 
repose  however,  in  many  insects,  the  eoxa  forms  an  angle 
witli  the  tliigh  below  the  horizontal  line  and  with  the  tibia 
above  it,  and  the  tibia  and  tarsus  continue  in  the  same 
line,  and  point  downwards  nearly  vertically ;  in  others, 
as  in  the  Tetramerous  beetles,  the  last-mentioned  joints 

»  Phihs.  Trans.  181«.  t.  xx.  /.  4, 11.        »•  Sccabove,  p.3©6— . 
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fbnn  an  angle  with  each  other  and  turn  upwards,  tbetibia 
having  an  external  oblique  cavity  to  permit  this;  but  the 
insects  most  remarkable  for  packing  dose  thdr  legs  are 
those  carnivorous  genera  Dermestes^  Antkrenusy  Byrrhus^ 
&c.  In  the  last-mentioned  genus  there  are  cavities  in 
the  under  side  of  the  trunk,  in  each  division  of  the 
breast,  and  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  to  receive  the 
legs  when  folded ;  the  coxig  have  also  a  cavity  to  receive 
the  base  of  the  thigh*  In  the  anterior  legs  diis  last  part 
has  a  longitudinal  one  on  its  upper  side,  and  in  the 
four  posterior  on  the  under^  which  receives  the  tibiaj 
which  at  the  inner  edge  are  straight,  and  at  the  outer 
curvilinear,  and  the  tarsi  are  turned  up  and  received  by 
the  concave  part,  on  the  anterior  side  of  ihejirst  pair 
and  the  posterior  side  of  the  two  last  of  the  tibia,  so  as 
to  lie  between  it  and  the  body :  when  the  legs  are  dose 
packed,  the  animal  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  none.  I 
have  observed  that  when  Dytisci  repose  on  the  water, 
th^  posterior  legs  are  turned  up  and  laid  over  the  elytra, 
and  curved  towards  the  head« 

vi.  Pectifies.  I  must  next  say  a  few  words  upon  a  re- 
markable organ,  which  seems  in  some  degree  supplemen- 
tary to  the  legSj  by  which  the  Creator  has  distinguished 
the  genus  Scorpioj  called  fr<»n  its  parallel  teeth,  set  in  a 
back,  their  pecten  or  comb  K  This  back  consists  of  two 
or  more  articulations,  is  attached  by  its  anterior  extremi^ 
to  the  sides  of  the  posterior  piece  of  the  mesostetkiumj 
and  is  marked  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  or  channel  The 
teeth,  which  vary  in  number  in  the  different  species,  and 

•  Plate  XXVII.  Fig.  50, 
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in  the  same  species  at  different  periods  of  its  growth,  are 
usually  ovato-lanceolate,  or  obtusangular,  furnished  on 
their  exterior  edge  with  what  appears  to  be  a  longitudi- 
nal sucker,  and  supported  between  their  bases,  or  at  the 
base,  both  within  and  without,  by  triangular,  conical,  or 
subgiobose  props.  With  regard  to  the  2«5^of  these  organs, 
it  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Amouroux  states 
that  he  has  seen  the  animals  use  them  as  feet,  and  he  con- 
jectures that  by  them  they  may  fix  themselves  and  turn 
upon  them  as  on  a  pivot,  when  they  have  to  make  a  re- 
trograde movement*.  M.  Latreille,  from  their  having 
branchial  pouches  immediately  under  them,  seems  to 
think  that  they  are  connected  with  respiration  ^  This 
may  be  time;  but  from  the  suckers  just  described,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  with  Amouroux,  that  they  are  useful  to 
the  animal  in  its  motions^  and  that  like  the  suckers  of  the 
Gecko,  flies,  &c.,  they  «iaUe  it  to  support  itself  against 
gravity  and  to  climb  perpendicular  surfiures. 

Whether  the  five  obtriangular  plates,  elevated  on  a 
pedicle,  which  are  found  arranged  in  a  series  on  the  un- 
der side  of  each  of  the  jointed  coxa  of  the  posterior  l^s 
in  GaleodeSj  are  at  all  analogous  to  the  pectens  of  scor- 
pions, has  not  been  ascertained^.  M.  Leon  Dufour 
watched  them  very  attentively  in  one  species  (G.  irUrepi-' 
dus\  but  he  could  observe  no  motion  in  them^. 

*  Amouroux  Intedet  VemmeuXy  44. 

.  ^  O^ervaihtu  Nouveiies,  &c.  Mem.  du  Mus.  viiL  ]  77* 

*  N.  Diet.  d^HuL  Nat.  xH.  370. 

^  Deicr.  de  nx  ArachmdcSy  &c.    Ann  ales  Gen.  des  Scienc.  Pbjrs« 
ISSO.  19. /.  lx]x./.7.<'. 
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CONTINUED. 
THE  ABDOMEN,  AND  ITS  PARTS. 

The  abdomen  of  insects,  which  we  are  next  to  consider, 
is  the  third  great  section  of  the  body,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  organs  of  generation,  as  well  as  of  a  principal  part 
of  those  connected  with  respiration.  My  remarks  upon 
it  will  be  under  the  following  heads :  Its  substance;  or' 
ticulation  with  the  trunk;  composition;  duq>e  and  prO' 
portions;  its  appendices;  and  its  clothing, 

i.  Substance,  Under  this  head  I  may  observe  in  ge* 
neral,  that  where  the  abdomen  is  protected  by  hard  dlytra 
or  tegmina,  as  in  most  CoLeoptera^  and  many  Heteropte- 
rous  Hemipteroy  the  upper  side  is  generally  of  a  sc^r 
and  more  flexible  substance  than  the  under,  which  from 
its  exposure  requires  a  greater  degree  of  hardness  and 
firmness  to  prevent  its  being  injured*  In  somey — as  the 
Dynastid/e  and  those  beetles  whose  elytra  are  connate, 
or  as  it  were  soldered  together,  the  former  is  scarcely 
more  than  membrane.  In  others  of  the  above  tribes^ 
nearly  the  *mhole  of  the  back  of  whose  abdomen,  as  in  Sta- 
phylinus;  or  only  its  anal  extremity f  as  in  Melolontha;  or 
its  sides,  as  in  lA/gceus,  &c.,  is  not  covered  by  the  elytra 
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or  tegmina,  that  part,  as  was  requisite  for  its  protection, 
is  harder  than  the  covered  portion^ 

iL  Articulation  with  the  trunk*    Two  distinct  modes 
c^  this  articulation  take  phiee : — ^m  the  first  the  abdomen 
is  united  to  the  trunk  by  the  vohole  diameter  of  its  base, 
without  any  appearance  of  incision ;  in  the  other  only  a 
small  part  of  that  diameter,  with  a  very  visible  incision* 
AH  the  Orders,  except  the  majori^  of  the  Hymemptefa 
BXkd  Dtpteroj  and  liie  Araneidaj  belong  to  the^rs^of 
these  sections ;  for  in  all  these  the  aperture  by  which  the 
abdomen  is  suq)ended  to  the  trunk,  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  base;  I  say  suspended^  because,  though  in  many 
cases  it  inosculates  in  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  latter 
part,  it  does  not  in  all,  and  the  margins  of  the  orifice  are 
united  by  ligament  to  those  of  that  cavity.     Indeed,  in 
the  Coleoptera  and  others  that  have  a  somewhat  promi- 
nent meta[^r(^m^,   the  trunk  may  with  more  pro- 
priety be  said  to  inosculate  in  the  abdomen.     With  re- 
gard to  the  second  section, — those  in  which  the  orifice  is 
of  less  diameter  than  the  base,  occupying  only  a  portion 
of  it, — ^it  maybe  fiulher  subdivided  into  those  whose  ab- 
domen is  sessile^  and  those  in  which  it  is  United  to  the 
trunk  by  the  intervention  of  a  long  or  short  pedicle  or 
footstalk :  to  the  first  of  these  subdivisions  belong  aH 
those  Diptera  that  have  an  incision  between  the  trunk 
and  abdomen— for  many  tribes  of  this  Order,  as  the  TV- 
pulidaj  Asilidoij  &C.,  belong  rather  to  ihejarst  section — 
andiheAraneidcei  the  abdomen,  however,  in  a/7  is  merely 
suspended,  without  any  inosculation.     To  the  second 
subdivision  belong  all  th/&  Hymenopteray  except  the  Ten^ 

*  Anaiom,  Compar,  i.  450. 
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ikredimdiB  and  Siridda^  the  abdcmien  of  which  is  united 
to  the  trunk  by  the  whole  diameter  of  its  base;  these 
may  be  further  subdivided  into  those  that  have  a  very 
Aort  pedicle  and  those  that  have  a  long  one;  but  as 
the  mode  of  articulation  in  both  these  is  the  sam^ 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  consider  them  separately. 
M.  Cuvier  has  included  the  Diptera  and  Araneida  m 
the  same  tribe  with  such  Hymenapiera  as  have  a  petio- 
late  abdomen*;  but  as  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
articulates  with  the  trunk  is  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  DipUra  Sec,  I  thought  it  best  to  consider  them  as 
distinct;  especially  as  in  XheDiptera  there  is  no  tendency 
to  a  pedicle^  while  only  the  above  two  tribes  otHymetuh 
piera  are  wholly  without  it.  This  learned  author  thus  de- 
scribes the  articulation  where  the  abdomen  is  connected 
by  a  pedicle.  <*  They  have^"  says  he,  ^  a  real  solid  arti- 
culation, a  kind  of  hinge  in  which  the  first  segment  is 
onarginate  above,  and  receives  a  saliant  portion  of  the 
trunk  upon  which  it  moves;  this  articulation  b  ren- 
dered solid  by  elastic  and  powerful  ligaments ;  muscles 
which  have  their  attachment  in  the  interior  of  the  trunk 
are  inserted  in  this  first  segment,  and  determine  the  ex- 
tsDt  of  its  movement*.''  But  this  passage  by  no  means 
conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  singular  mechanism  by 
which  the  Divine  Artificer  has  enabled  these  little  crea* 
tures  to  impart  the  necessary  movements  to  an  organ  so 
bulky  compared  with  its  very  diminutive  point  of  attach- 
ment  As  no  author  that  has  fidlen  in  my  way  has  ex- 
amined the  articulation  of  the  abdomen  with  the  trunk  in 
these  Hymenoptera  with  the  attention  which  it  merits'', 

*  Anatom.  ComparA,  451. 

^  De  Gcer  notices  something  of  the  kind  in  Cimbejcfemoraia.  ii.947. 
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I  shall  enlarge  a  little  upon  it  You  wo^ld  be  surprised, 
and  not  without  reason  incredulous,  were  I  seriously  to 
assert  that  these  insects  lift  their  weighty  posteriors 
by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley ;  yet  something  like  this 
really  does  take  place,  though  not  with  all  in  a  manner 
equally  strikuig.  The  point  of  articulation  in  the  insects 
in  question,  except  inEvaniOj  is  at  the  base  of  the  meta- 
thorax  just  above  the  posterior  pair  of  1^:  here  you  see 
a  snudl  orifice,  either  insulated  or  connected  by  a  narrow 
<q)ening  with  the  larger  one,  when  the  abdomen  is  re- 
moved, which  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  comm<Hi  wasp, 
is  surmounted  by  another  still  smdiler,  through  which, 
if  you  examine  it  attentively,  you  will  find  there  is  trans- 
mitted a  flat  and  sometimes  broadish  ligament  or  rather 
tendon^  in  which  the  levator  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  at- 
tached by  their  other  aid  to  the  metaphragmS  terminate: 
another  minute  orifice  above  the  base  of  the  pedicle  a& 
fords  a  point  of  attachment  to  the  tendcm,  so  as  to  give 
it  prize  upon  the  abdomen.  Here  the  upper  orifice  in 
the  trunk  is  the  puUey  {trochlea)^ j  the  tendon  is  the 
rope  (Jhnicultis)^,  and  the  abdomen  is  the  weight  to  be 
lifted.  When  the  muscles  contract,  the  tendon,  running 
over  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  is  pulled  in,  and  the  part 
just  named  is  elevated ;  and  when  they  are  relaxed  the 
tendon  is  let  out,  and  it  falls.  Some  little  variation  in 
the  structure  takes  place  in  different  tribes :  thus,  in  the 

■  It  was  omitted  to  be  obflerved,  when  tlie  supposed  pneumatic 
poaches  in  the  genus  Vetpa  were  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  585),  that 
they  have  also  a  very  conspicuous  metaphragm,  as  probably  have 
roost  Ifymenopteroy  to  which  the  muscles  that  move  the  wings  are 
attached. 

**  Plate  IX.  Fig.  13.  F"  h  the  tendon,  G'  the  aperture  in  the 
abddroen  C,  and  a,  the  aperture  in  the  trunk  B. 
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FormicicUe,  ScoliacUey  &c.,  instead*  of  a  separate  orifice, 
the  part  I  call  the  pulley  is  merely  an  upper  sinus  of  the 
large  orifice  that  receives  the  pedicle  of  the^  abdomen. 
The  shape  of  these  orifices,  both  of  the  trunk  and  abdo- 
men, varies  in  difierent  genera:  thus,  in  the  bee  it  is  tri- 
angular, with  the  vertex  reversed ;  and  in  the  wasp  the 
tipper  one  is  circular,  and  the  lower  one  transversely  ob- 
long ;  but  in  all,  the  apertures  of  the  trunk  correspond 
with  those  of  the  abdomen.  In  Eoania^  in  which  the 
minute  abdomen  is  inserted  in  the  upper  side  of  the  me- 
tathorax,  tliere  is  scarcely  any  trac(;  of  this  structure. 
With  regard  to  the  articulation  of  the  pedicle  itself  with 
tlie  lower  orifice  of  the  trunk,  it  appears  simply  sus- 
pended, with  little  or  no  inosculation.  I  may  observe 
under  this  head,  that  though  the  abdomen  in  almost  all 
insects  is  wholly  clear  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  yet  in 
some  Phalangid/je  {Gonyleptes  K.)  it  appears  almost  re- 
tracted within  it*. 

iii.  Composition.  I  shall  next  consider  tjie  segments 
into  which  the  abdomen  is  usually  divided,  their  num- 
ber, and  other  circtunstances  connected  with  them.  In 
the  Hippobosctday  Acaridts^  Phalangid/e,  and  Araneida^ 
the  part  we  are  considering  is  not  divided  into  segments, 
though  in  some  instances^  as  in  Gonyleptes  and  the  can- 
criform  Epeine^  they  are  represeilted  hy  folds;  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  insects  it  consists  of  several  dorsal 
and  ventral  pieces  or  segments,  forming  by  their  union 
the  anntdi  or  rings  into  which  it  appears  divided.  The 
number  of  these  abdominal  segments  varies  in  di£ferent 

•  Plate  XV.  Fio.  11.    Litm,  Tram.  xii.  U  xxii.  /.  16. 
**  Surely  these  Epetrcs,  of  so  different  a  habit  frora  the  rest,  form 
a  distinct  genus? 
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insects;  I  have  noticed  more  than  twenty  such  variations, 
and  probably  there  are  many  more.  Before  I  give  you 
them  in  detail,  I  must  first  observe  that  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  segments,  though  sometimes  they  correspond  in 
number,  yet  very  often  do  not,  the  dorsal  most  com- 
monly exceeding  the  ventral  by  a  segment;  in  a  few 
cases  however  the  reverse  takes  place.  In  the  sexes  also 
there  is  firequentiy  a  difference  in  the  number  of  seg- 
ments, as  has  been  before  observed*.  I  shall  express 
the  variations  in  question  by  two  figures,  the^r^  repre- 
senting the  number  of  dorsal  segments,  and  the  second 
the  ventral^^Xhey  usually  only  express  the  apparent  seg- 
ments: perhaps  a  very  general  examination  and  dissec- 
tion might  bring  many  of  them  nearer  to  a  common 
type. 

1:1.  Chelonus.  BiS.  Nepa. 

S:S,  Ckrysid(E^.  g.g    KHaUctus  S- 

4:2.  Leucospis^.  (Belostoma. 

5:5.  Sh/rphus.  ^.^    CCuradioLn 

.    5:6.  Halictus  $•  \CeramlnfxlM, 

*  See  above,  p.  339. 

**  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  Chelonus  tod  the  Chryndce 
several  segments  are  retracted  within  the  abdomen,  and  if  the  cavity 
of  its  under  side  in  the  latter  be  examined,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
theeTMJgaf/ritnn  is  divided  in^the  middle  into  two  pieces,  and  that  both 
the  sides  of  this  and  the  following  s^ments  are  covered  by  three 
narrow  accessory  plates,  one  to  each,  the  last  being  the  shortest. 
De  Geer  (ii.  833.)  describes  Chrym  igmta  as  having /our  abdominal 
rings ;  but  this  is  only  in  appearance,  there  being  really  only  three. 
This  appearance  is  produced  by  the  apex  of  the  last  dorsal  segment 
being  more  depressed  and  marked  with  several  deep  little  excava- 
tions that  look  like  holes.  In  some  species  of  Stiibum  this  segment 
consists  atf  it  were  of  three  ridges  or  steps. 

"-'  In  this  genus  the  ventral  s^fments  are  replaced  by  a  long  narrow 
central  plate,  succeeded  by  a  minute  one. 
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7:6.  DyHscus  %*  9:7.  Pei-ga  Leadi  ?. 

7:7.  Ammophilaj  &c.  9:8.  Perga  <f  • 

0  i»    ^Dytiscus  (?.  10:7.  Locusta  Leach  $. 

(hucamUy  &c.  10:8.  ■■  ■■  ■     ■  cf . 

8:7.  Geotrupeslata.  10:10.  .^£!s&na. 

8:8.  PimpUu    -  11:7.  Phasma. 

8: 10.  EvMora  M^^L.  >  ?  11:9.  CheUfer. 

8:13.  Scutigera.  12:11.  7%a^j(pAimfi$. 

9:5.  CoroAittLatr.  Many:  Myriapoda. 
9:6.  Gymnopleurus  111. 

1  shall  next  explain  the  akticulation  of  the  segments 
with  each  other,  botli  that  of  the  rings  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  pieces,  and  that  of  those 
pieces  themselves.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  former,  that  each  ring  is  suspended  by  liga- 
ment to  diat  which  precedes  it;  but  this  takes  place  in 
three  ways— *in  some  the  margins  of  the  suspended  rings 
touch  each  other  only,  with  litde  or  no  inosculation: 
in  others  the  dorsal  segments  only  touch,  and  the  base 
of  each  ventral  is  covered  more  or  less  by  the  q>ex  of 
the\)receding  one;  and  in  others  again  the  base  of  the 
whole  ring,  both  above  and  below,  is  so  covered,  or 
inosculates.  The  first  kind  here  mentioned  you  will 
find  exemplified  in  Melolontha^  Geotrtq>eSj  Musca^  &c.; 
tlie  second  in  Scorpio;  and  the  third  in  Staphylinus,  the 
Hymenqpteraj  and  many  others.  In  the  Coteoptera^  saj-s 
M.  Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  movements  of  the  abdomen, 
the  rings  only  touch  each  other  at  the  margin,  and  the 

*  In  this  genus  the  bed  of  the  posterior  coxs  appeanv  to  consist 
of  two  segments,  whicli  are  beautifully  fringed  with  parallel  short 
bristles. 
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movement  is  very  limited ;  whilst  in  the  Ifyneticpiera 
they  are  so  many  little  hoops,  which  inosculate  in  each 
other  as  the  tubes  of  a  telescope,  one  Aird  only  of 
their  extent  often  appearing  uncovered  S  We  see  the 
reason  of  this  stmctore  when  we  consider  the  calls  they 
have  for  greater  powers  of  movement  in  this  part  ih  lay^ 
ing  their  eggs,  and  annoying  their  enemies  and  assail- 
ants ;  and  also  in  the  SiaphylinidtB  to  enable  them  to 
turn  up  their  abdomen  Hke  a  scorpion,  both  as  a  posture 
of  attack,  and  to  fold  their  wings :  in  all  cases,  however, 
as  &r  as  my  observation  goes,  these  animals,  when  they 
want  to  lengthen  this  part,  can  disengage  the  rings  from 
almost  all  inosculation,  so  that  no  impediment  remains 
to  any  movement 

The  articulation  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  segments 
with  each  other  is  next  to  be  considered.  In  Iidtts 
and  some  Centrati  the  ring  appears  to  be  formed  of 
a  suigle  piece,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  division;  it  is  however  almost  universal,  and  is 
oi  three  descriptions;  in  the  first  the  dorsal  segments  are 
united  to  the  ventral  at  the  lateral  margin  or  edge  of  the 
abdomen;  in  the  second  it  is  abaoe  this  margin,  and  in  the 
third  belam  it.  You  \irill  find  that  in  Fidg&ra  and  many 
other  Homopterous  Hemiptera  these  s^^ments  unite  at 
the  margin,  as  they  do  likewise  in  Cimex  lecttdariui  be- 
longing to  the  other  Hemipterous  section ;  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  Heteropterous  tribes,  the  ventral  segments 
Xfxvi  upwards,  and  their  union  with  the  dorsal  is  in  the 
back  of  the  abdomen ;  in  these  the  Hemelytra  and  wings 
only  cover  the  dorsal  segments,  leaving  the  edge,  formed 

'  Anatom  Compar,  i.  451. 
VOL.  III.  '2,  Z 
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of  the  ends  of  the  ventral,  uncovered.  The  Lomelli- 
oom  beetles  also,  and  many  other  Ccleoptera^  exhibit  the 
same  structure.  To  the  last  description,  in^  which  the 
dorsal  segments  turn  down  to  meet  the  ventral,  bdong 
the  Lepidqptera,  Locusta  Leach;  likewise  Sirex^  CArysis^ 
and  many  other  Hymenoptera.  The  articulation  between 
these  segments  is  by  means  of  an  elastic  membranous 
ligament,  which  usually  is  not  externally  visible ;  but  in 
many  instances,  in  which  the  connecting  ligament  is  of  a 
firmer  substance,  as  vaScorpiOy  Thelyphormsy  and  PArymic, 
it  is  very  conspicuous,  and  in  the  lattei-  genus  exhibits 
many  longitudinal  folds,  as  it  does  likewise  in  Gryllo- 
talpOf  which  must  permit  a  vast  extension  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  this  membrane,  in  some  cases,  as  in  DynasUs 
M^L.,  MelokmthOi  &c,  the  two  or  three  first  spiracles 
are  fixed  ^.  In  the  Hymenoptera  and  many  other  insects 
the  dorsal  segments  do  not  unite  by  their  margin  with  the 
ventral,  but  the  end  of  each  dorsal  laps  over  that  of  the 
corresponding  ventral. 

Dorsal  segments^.  I  shall  next  notice  the  segments 
seriatim^  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  beginning 
with  the  dorsal  ones.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
with  respect  to  these  that  occurs  to  my  recollection  takes 
place  in  the  Cancroid  spiders  {Epeira  cancri/brmisy  acur 
leatOy  &c.),  in  which  the  back  of  the  abdomen  is  formed 
by  a  plate,  in  some  extended  in  a  transverse  directioa 
(£.  cancriformis),  in  others  in  a  longitudinal  one  (JS. 
acul€ata\  of  a  much  harder  substance  than  the  yilder 
side  and  quite  fiat,  set  with  strong  sharp  spines,  in  the 
former  species  apparently  moveable,  and  terminating  be- 

»  PrjkTE  Vin.  Fig.  9.  A\  B,  ••  Ibid.  Fig.  6.  if'. 
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hind  in  a  piece  resembling  in  soioie  measure  the  scuteilmn 
of  the  Stratyamida  and  similarly  armed  with  a  pair  of 
spines':  mE*acideaia  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  un^ 
der  the  plate,  have  a  number  of  longitudinal  folds  like 
those  o£Phryntis.    In  CrgptoeemSf  a  genus  of  ants  peco- 
Uar  to  South  America,  the  Jtrst  segment,  not  reckoning 
the  pedide,  forms  almost  the  whole  back  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  three  last  are  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  £stin- 
guishable.  Nodiing  very  remaikable  is  exhibited  by  the 
other  segments,  except  that  in  Trickius  the  penuUmaie 
is  the  largest;  in  some  Staphylinida  {S*  splendens)  and 
BracAini  {B.  melanocepkalus)  it  is  emar^nate,j  and  in  the 
former  tribe  also  often  terminating  in  a  white  membrane. 
Thedarsal  segmentmost  worthy  of  notice  is  the  last,  which 
is  called  the  podex;  for  thougli  in  general  it  is  a  minute 
piece,  often  retracted  within  the  abdomen  and  invisible^ 
as  in  many  Diptera^  yet  sometimes  it  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  dorsal  segments.     It  is  most  common^ 
triangular,  and  usually  deflexed  and  forming  an  an^e 
with  a  horizontal  line;   but  in  Cljftra,  Chlatm/s,  md 
Oryctes,  it  is  inflexed ;  in  many  Lamelliooms  it  is  nearly 
mHieaL     In  Tettigonia  F.,  many  other  Homopterous 
Hemipiereef  wmA  saan^  Hifmenoptera  {Cimbex),  its  sides 
turn  dowii  and  become  ventral ;  on  its  k>wer  side  it  has 
in  the^  a  longitudinal  cavity  which  receives  Ae  oviposi- 
tor in  rqpose^.     In  many  other  insects  it  unites  with. the 
last  ventral  segment,  the  hypopygium^  to  form  a  tube 
for  that  organ,  as  you  wilf  find  in  CaUidium  violaceum^^ 
many  Muscidaf  and  Thelyphonus,     As  to  its  iermUutHon 
the  podex  is  sometimes  bifid,  BUUta;  bipartite,  Ranatra ; 

■  Pi.ATB  XV.  Fio.  10.  ^  Reaum,  v.  i.xnLf,  14  a,  a, 

*^  Litm.  Tram,  v.  /.  xiL/.  15. 

2  z  2 
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macnmatey  Shrext  aouminate,  MdoUmihavulgarisj  Tri^ 
ckiui  iemipienu.  Genenlly  this  part  is  flat;  but  die  disk 
B  elevated  <yr  g^bous  in  OiycUs  and  some  other  L»- 
mellioonis.  In  the  majority  of  the  CoUcpiera  Order  k 
is  quite  covered  by  the  wings  and  elytra;  bat  in  many  of 
the  last-mentianed  tribe,  and  sometimes  the  penultiQiste 
segment  also,  it  is  not  covered  by  themS  In  some  in- 
sects  the  piece  we  are  considering  appears  to  consist  of 
too  segments;  in  the  male  of  LoQiata  morbSbma  the 
*  vh<de  podex  is  rhomboidal,  but  it  is  ibnned  by  two  trn 
angular  pieces  which  articulate  with  each  otlier;  tUs 
structure  permits  the  more  easy  elevation  of  the  tenninai 
eoke  for  die  extrusion  of  the  feces. 

Ventral  Segments^  We  are  now  to  turn  cmr  atten- 
tion to  the  ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen.  The  first 
of  them  is  what  is  called  die  epigasirinm^  in  the  tdide. 
Thta  party  according  to  M«  Chabrier,  is  of  considerabk 
importance  to  the  animal  in  flight,  as,  by  its  jxwsare 
against  the  trunk,  not  only  regulslkig  the  movements  of 
the  abdomen,  but  as,  in  his  opimon,  contributing  to  pmh 
forward  the  trunk^  in  the  descent  of  the  animaL  It  is 
remarkable  only  in  the  C(deopi€ra  and  HeteropSeroos 
Hemq/ierOf  to  whidi  my  ohservntMna  npon  itwlHbe 
confined.  It  may  be  stated  as  usualfy  consisting  of  two 
articKdations,  that  nearest  the  trunk  being  narrotiv^  and  in 
the  Predaceous  beetles  S  us  $iso  bxScuieUeraf  Penimioma^ 

•  Daldorf  (4it«(ie  Soekiy$  Trms,  vii.)  has  dirid^  GefOmpn  into 
two  families,  one  with  the  podex  coo<!red  (G,  vemalisj  &c^)  which  ht 
calls  modeiti,  the  other  with  it  uncftvered  (O.  stercomrws,  Ac.)  wfaidi 
he  oalb  o^cc«m«.  ^  Puts  VHL  J7. 

«  Ibid.Xr.  d  Surle  Voldei In$.cLAddtnd.2S9. 

*  In  JDytitout  margmaik  the  upper  side  of  the  msigin  of  the  Hy- 
poehondria  is  curiously  cut  into  transrersa  comigatkms. 
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&&,  iotcarnipted  in  tlie  middle*.    IxLxnasiy  LamelUearm 
this  joint  is  concealed  under  the  posterior  eoa^a^  and  vidk 
the  anterior  part  of  the  second  forms  a  hollow  cantfr  fiv 
their  recqition;  this  last  joint  is  what  is  prc^ierly  the 
j^ffigasirium,  the  fonner^  especially  when  distinct^  being 
called  in  the  table  the  tfypochondruu    In  Sagra  and 
Brenius  the  epigastrium  is  particulariy  oonspicuous  fiur 
its  size,  in  the  former  occupying  hal^  and  in  the  latter 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  under  side  of  the  abdomto;  but 
in  general  it  is  distuignished  from  the  remaining  segments 
only  by  the  central  mucro  or  point  that  terminates  it 
towards  the  trunk^  and  which  is  received  by  a  sinus  d[ 
the  metastemumi  this  point  is  generally  minute  and  tii* 
angular,  but  in  Sagta  it  is  large  and  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  in  Calandra  it  terminates  nearly  in  a 
transverse  line  somewhat  waving.  It  is  most  remarkable^ 
however,  in  some  species  of  the  Heteropterous  genus 
Edessa  F./  for  in  £.  nigripes  and  affinities  it  is  a  sharp 
Uemiform  conical  honi,  which  passing  between  the  foor 
posterior  legs  covers  the  end  of  the|ir0Nitt|cis»    In  fac^ 
this  part  appears  a  kind  of  abdominal  ^iermiim.    In  the 
CeioniadafSoG^  iheHjfpochondrim  unite  before  this  mwsro, 
and  form  a  ridge  whidi  articulates  with  it,  and  dipt 
towards  the  abdominal  cavity ;  in  Scoljfius  the  epiga^* 
irium  is  much  elevated  from  the  rest  of  the  ventnd  S0g- 
mentsr  so  thatr  the  under  side  of  the  dbdomoi  appears  as 
if  it  were  suddenly  cut  eS^  whence  Herbs^s  awkward 
though  not  inexpressive  name,  EkkqpidgasUrt  this  part 
i^  this^  genus  has  something  of  a  posterior  mucro. 
The  intermediate  ventral  segments  exhibiting  no  very 

•  PLAtE  VIII.  Fio.  a  C .  *  Ibid.  B\ 
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remarkable  pecttUarities,  I  shall  pass  them  without  fur- 
ther notice,  and  call  your  attention  to  the  last,  which  is 
opposed  to'  the  podexj  and  which  I  have  named  the  ky* 
popygium*.  Though  usually  a  single  small  piece,  in 
Edessa  and  many  Pentatonue  it  consists  of  several  plates; 
and  in  Trichius  it  is  very  large:  it  is  mostly  intire^  but 
in  the  male  Dytisci  it  is  cleft;  in  Lamia  ocellata  trilobed; 
in  Edessa  tripartite;  in  Centrotus  Taunts  it  is  boat- 
shaped  and  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  stalk  of  the  ovi- 
positor. It  is  also  generally  in  the  same  line  with  the 
body,  but  in  Xenos  it  is  turned  up  and  bent  inwards^ 

iv.  Shape,  With  regard  to  shape,  in  some  Orders  the 
abdomen  varies  considerably;  but  the  most  general  form 
is  one  that  approaches  to  trigonal,  so  that  a  transverse 
fliection  will  be  a  triangle,  with  the  vertex  more  or  less 
obtuse,  and  the  base  more  or  less  convex;  some  tendency 
to  this  form  will  often  be  found  even  in  those  insects  whose 
abdomen  appears  almost  as  flat  as  a  leal^  as  in  many 
Aradi.  In  the  hive-bee  the  transverse  section  is  almost 
ah  equilateral  triangle ;  in  Belostoma  grandis  the  disk  of 
the  under  side  of  the  part  in  question  is  longitudinally 
elevated  into  a  trigonal  ridge,  the  section  of  which  is  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  sides  being  quite  flat  In  gene- 
ral, in  the  vertical  section  of  an  abdomen,  the  vertex  of 
the  triangle  points  dfPODrmards,  but  in  lAbelkda  F.  it 
points  upwards.  In  Blatta  this  section  is  nearly  lanceo- 
late ;  in  Staphylinus  dens  it  is  a  s^ment  of  a  circle  with 
the  convex  side  downwards;  in  JEshna  F.  with  that  side 
upwards;  and  in  Agrion  the  section  is  circular.  In 
CopriSi  AteuckuSj  &c.,  the  abdomen  is  very  short  and 

*  Plate  VIII.  L',  "  Lirm,  Trans,  xl  U  ix./.  15.  *. 
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thick;  in  Staphylinus  slender  and  long;  mAraduSj  Nepa^ 
&C.9  depressed  and  flat;    compressed  in   Ophion  and 
jE>oania ;    conical  in  Ccdyoxis;    rhomboidal  in  many 
Mantes;  boat-shaped  in  many  Lygaei;  fusiform  in  various 
Papilionida;  lanceolate  in  some  Ichneumonidaj  falcate 
in  others ;  nearly  round  in  Diapria  putpurascens  5  ovate 
in  Lyrops;  elliptical  in  Andrena;  oblong  in  many  ^fo- 
cop^;  heart-shaped  in  the  naked  Euglossa;  triangular 
in  Ifyiiscus,'  gibbous  in  Maia;  and  vaulted  in  Chrysis. 
At  its  base  it  is  truncated  in  Sirex;  retuse  in  most  bee$i 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle  in  Andrena  ^  in  general 
sessile,  but  in  the  majority  of  HymenapterOj  as  has  been 
already  observed,  terminating  in  a  pedicle.    The  pedicle 
is  very  short  in  the  Andrenidce  and  ApicUe  :  long  in  the 
Sphecid/JS;  thick  in  the  Farmictdne;  slender  in  Evania; 
fusiform  in  Pelecintis ;  clavate  in  Ammcphila;  campanu- 
late  in  many  Fesptd^;  nodose  in  Myrmica*;  squami- 
gerous  in  Fannica^  :  it  sometimes  also  consists  of  Paoo 
joints,   as  in  Ammophila  and  many  Vespida.     As  to 
margin^  some  have  none,  as  Centrotus ;  in  others,  as 
Dt/tiscus,  it  is  very  narrow;  in  others  again,  wide  and 
flat,  as  in  the  Nepidce;  in  Staphylinus^  &c.,  it  is  distin- 
guishable only  on  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen ;  in 
Locusta  Leach  only  on  the  under  side,  though  mostly 
intire ;  it  is  serrated  in  Blatta,  sinuated  in  Acanthia  pa^ 
radoxa^  and  crenated  in  Cereeris. 

V.  Proportions.  These  vary  greatly  in  the  diflerent 
tribes ;  in  some  the  abdomen  is  long  and  slender,  as  in 
LocustOi  and  StaphyUnuss  disproportionftbly  so  in  a  re- 
markable degree  in  some  Agriontda  from  South  America, 

•  Plate  IX.  Fio.  18.  /'.  »•  Ibid.  Fig.  17.  H\ 
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^  JL  linearcj  &<^'f  ia  others  itjii  extremely  short  and 
UsAejif  as  in  CqpriSi  &G.;  a  mere  appendage  in  Eivania: 
U  i^  shorter  than  the  elytra  in  Trox;  of  the  samekngA 
\Xk  waet  beetles ;  longer  in  Melolonihoj  Hister^  gcc;  dis- 
proportionably  so  ia  Staph^inus,:  though  usually  of  the 
lame^  width  with  the  trunks  inmaay  MantteUs  it  is  much 
wider^;  and  more  slender  in  the  UbeHidinOf  Sfymw' 

.  ¥)•  Arm  ^ni  jfyjpgfulages^*  These  are  various;  and 
9)ay  be  Gonsidctf^  imd.er  the  following  heads :  processes^ 
^fKg4m$  of  respiratiaih  motwn  and  prehension  i  weapons: 
mdoik&c  anal  igfpendages  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
.!•  JPfVfiesses,  Under  this  term  I  include  all  promi- 
^fwces  of  whatever  kind,  whether  tuberdesi  teetk^  spines$ 
9r  homs^  that  arm  any  part  of  the  abdomen.  Many  of 
these  are  sewual  characters,  and  have  be^a  sufficioitly 
disacribed  in  a  finrmer  fetter  ^;  I  need  not  therefore  detain 
you  long  on  this  head*  Of  the  first  kind  is  a  remarkable 
elevation  that  distinguishes  the  second  ventral  s^m^t 
otSco^^DestruetiOr  {Ip$  Scolytus  Marslu)  or  of  a  species 
alUed  to  it^;  in  &  pjfgauens  (/•  muUistriatus^  Marsh.)  the 
same  s^pnent  ia^  armed  by  a  flat  horizontal  to(ah  or  horn; 
in  an  Aradrn  fixmi  Bra2il»  before  alluded  to'^  {A»  land 
naitHs  K.  M&X  ^^  margin  of  ^e  abdomen  is  sumxinded 
by  eight  flat  subquadrangular  laminse;  in  another  qiecies 
figured  by  Stoll^,  it  is  cut  out  into  bays  by  a  number  of 

*  Rcemer.  Genera^'&c,  t,  xxiv./.  4.  «»  Stoll  Spectr.  t.  vii. 

«  Plate  XV.  Fio.  10-  23.  «*  See  above,  p.  389—. 

*  This  tubercle  I  find  onfy  in  a  ^>eciiii6n  from  Sweden,  teat- to  mf 
bjr  Major  GyUenhal,  but  not  in  any  British  one  I  possess.  In  this  qje- 
dmen  the  declivity  before  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  709.)  is  observa- 
ble in  the^rf^  segment,  but  in  the  others  it  is  formed  by  the  teamdi 

f  Sec  above,  p.  617.  »  Punaises,  i.  xiii.  /  84. 
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denticulated  teeth ;  and  in  Acanihia  paradoxa  by  kxig 
spbose  lobes*.  In  Edessa  F.,  another  genus  of  bugSf 
the  abdomen  nsually  tenninates  in  four  strong  sharp 
dentiform  spines,  the  intermediate  ones  being  the  short* 
est^  and  in  some  the  margin  is  also  armed  with  spines'*; 
occasionally  the  anal  q>ines  are  ^eiy  loi^^.  In  addition 
to  the  ventral  h<Mms  before  mentioned  that  distinguish 
the  sexes  of  some  insecta^l  the  males  of  the  genus  Cbmip% 
a  two*winged  fly,  have^  on  the  antep^ndtimate  ventral 
segm^it,  a  singular  processs  varyingin  length  and  shape 
in  the  different  q^ecies,  striding  i^early  a^  right  angles 
with  the  bellyv-convex  towards  the  lrunk»  and  concave 
towards  the  anus*  De  Geer  supposes  that  with  theanal 
ejttremity  thb  forms  a  forceps  with  which  this  fly  seises 
the  other  sex  ^* 

8.  Organs  of  rettpiraiion  ^  I  shall  defer  my  account 
of  the  spiracles^  and  other  asternal  respiratory  organs, 
tfll  I  c<Hne  to  treat  of  the  system  of  re^im^um  in  insects, 
whoA  every  thing  connected  with  that  subject  will  be 
iBOiit  properly  discussed ;  but  there  are  certain  appear- 
aoees  in  some  insects,  which  at  first  sig^t  seem  to  par* 
take  of  the  same  character,  but  which  being  really  inde* 
pendent  of  that  vital  fonction,  may  here  have  their  place. 
If  you  examine  the  abdomen  of  the  mde-cricket  {Grylio* 
lalpa  vulgaris)^  you  will  easily  discover  the  true  spiracles 
in  the  folds  of  the  ^SBOOorifcm,  which  separates  the  back 
of  that  part  ftom  the  belly;  if  you  next  inspect  the  five 
intermediate  segmmts  of  the  latter,  you  will  discover 
on  each  nearer  the  base  a  p«r  of  oblique  little  chan«> 

•  StoUPiMtc^l.xfii./.101.  ^Iiid.i.x^/.U7. 

e  Uid.  I.  xxxvL/.  «53.  *  See  above,  p.  33a—. 

'  De  Geor,  vL  260.  /.  xv./.  8.  d.  '  Plate  XXIX. 
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nels,  t\fhich  precisely  resemble  closed  spiracles.     These 
may  be  denominated  false  or  blind  spiracles.     Again,  if 
you  examine  the  pupa  of  any  Scutellera  or  Pentatomaj 
in  which  tribe  the  true  spiracles  are  ventral^  you  will 
discover,  placed  in  a  square  on  the  two  or  three  interme- 
diate dorsal  segments,  four  or  six  elevated  points  resem- 
bling spiracles,  but  not  perforated,  connected  often  by 
corrugations  in  the  skin  or  crust  ^;  in  the  larvae  also  of 
some  Reduuii  the  first  minute  dorsal  segment,  at  eadi 
lateral  extremity,  has  a  similar  elevation  with  a  centxal 
umbilicus  precisely  resembling  a  spiracle,  but  still  not 
perforated :  another  instance  of  false  spiracles  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Hemiptera^  is  furnished  by  Aradus  laminatus 
before  mentioned,  in  the  perfect  insect;  between  the 
spiracle  and  the  margin  of  each  ventral  segment  is  a 
white  round  callus,  with  a  dark   pokit  resembling  a 
perforation  on  its  exterior  side,  and  terminating  inter- 
nally in  a  channel  covered  by  membrane  leading  to  the 
disk  of  the  s^ment,  so  that  the  whole  in  shape  resem- 
bles a  tobacco-pipe**.     A  number  of  similar  callosities 
with  a  central  impression,  but  without  any  channd,  va- 
riously disposed,  are  also  to  be  found  in  another  bnj^ 
Rkinuckus  contpressipes  K.  ^      In  the  Homopterous  see* 
tion  of  this  Order,  ^  series  of  impressed  points,  whid 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  spiracles,  are  to  be  discovered 
on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  margin  in  CentrataSf 
in  which  die  real  ^irades  are  quite  concealed. 

In  spiders,  as  we  learn  from  Treviranus,  the  open  ven^ 
iral  spiracles  of  the  scorpion  are  replaced  by  paeudo* 

'  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  2^.  is  part  of  the  back  of  Che  abdomen  of  the 
pupa  of  a  Pentatoma,  a  the  pseudo-spiracle,  h  the  connecting  oonm- 
gations.  ^  Ibid.  Fig.  24.  a.  «  Ibid.  Fig.  27.  a. 
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spiracles;  these  in  EpeiraDiadema  are  three  pair  of  small 
black  points :  <m  the  back  of  the  abdomen  also  are  Jimr 
pair  J  bnt  m  some  species  there  are  only  tax>^ :  the  roost  re- 
markable^ however,  are  exhibited  by  the  cancriform  spi- 
ders before  noticed^:  in^^ra  cancriformiSj  in  the  plate 
which  covers  the  abdomen,  diey  are  dark  red  spots  with 
an  elevated  rim  and  centre^  exactly  resembling  spiracles, 
except  that  they  are  not  perforated ;  there  are  twenty- 
ibnr  of  them,  twenty  arranged  round  the  margin,  and 
four  in  a  square  in  the  disk. 

3.  Otgans  of  motion.  In  a  former  letter  you  were 
told  that  several  insects  are  enabled  to  leap  by  means 
of  organs  in  their  abdomen ;  I  shall  now  describe  such 
of  them  as  require  further  elucidation*  I  then  sakl  that 
Podura  and  Sminthums^  two  apterous  genera,  take  their 
leaps  by  means  of  an  anal  fork^.  In  the  former  genus 
the  fork  consists  of  a  single  piece  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  anus,  and  terminating  in  a  pair  of  long  slender 
sharp  processes  which  articulate  with  it  and  form  the 
Ibrk  or  saltatorious  instrument  ^.  In  Sminthjorm  the  tineH^ 
as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  fork  do  not  articulate  with 
the  base,  but  are  of  the  same  piece  and  consist  of  two 
jcrnits,  the  terminal  one  being  flat  and  obtuse  ^  MaehUis 
to  the  anal  fork  adds  eight  pair  of  ventral  linear  springs 
(Elastes\  which  are  covered  with  hair  or  scales,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  bristle  or  two.  I  have  on  a  former,  occasion 
mentioned  the  natatorious  laminae  with  which  the  anus 

•  Treviranus.  Arachmd.  23—.  ^  See  above,  p.  ^^  706. 
«  PtATE  XXIX.  Fio.26.  represents  one  of  them. 

-  Vol.  II.  p.  319—. 

•  Plate  XV.  Fio.  14.  Jfcf".    D^  Geer,  vii.  t.  iL  /.  5, 10,  «1. 
'  Ibid. /.  iu. /.  4,  14. 
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df  Ui^  krvi^  oCi^rim  wd  of  some  Dipiera  is  fiinuhhed*; 
the  same  p^Ja  that  pf  Z^tiisctff  endy  in  a  pair  cf  taper- 
ing organs^  fringed  on  each  side  Uke  thehind-kggof  the 
imagoS  which  doubdesa  aaabi  it  in  awimmii^;  thoae 
respiratory  fi^iaceoiia  huninae^  which  m>  aingidaity  di» 
atingaish  the  abdomen  oi  the  larvad  of  jf^phemerOf  like  die 
1^  of  the  Branchiopod  CruskKeOf  are  probably  oaed  in 
aome  degree  as  fin%  and  aid  their  modoiia  in  the  waters 
Under  this  head  may  also  be  mentioned  the  raeny-jwited 
brisdes  that  form  the  long  tails^  of  the  fly  that  proceeds 
from  these  larvae^  whose  interesting  history  I  long  since 
enlarged  upon;  for  idien  they  fly  the  two  lateral  ones 
diverge  from.the  central  one^  and  perhaps  perfiMrra  the 
saine  <^oe  as  the  tail  feathers  (r€tf/rice»)  of  birds*  Tliese 
bristles  are  also  to  be  found  in  Machili^^  and  probabhf, 
as  Its  Uap$  are  almost  as  long  B&JUghts^  tat  a  similar 
purpese^  to  steady  their  motion.  I  may  here  lasdy  stale 
that  I  (mce  saw  a  Criffiophagus  {Corticaria  Maxsh^X  bat 
I  forgot  to  note  the  speciesi  walking  upon  my  window, 
yfbkii  when  it  wimted  to  turn  fised  itself  to  the  glass  by 
an  inflated  anal  yreAdef  and  so  acoomiplished  its  purpose; 
4.  Or^am  qfPrehfnsitm^*  The  abdominal  osganaof 
prAmsion  areyariDus;  but  as  the  great  body  of  them  ai^ 
ceeneoted  with  the  sexual  intoroourse  of  mseets^  I  shall 
aot  consider  them  t31 1  come  to  treat  on  that  arigeet 
The  only  remarkaUe  one  that  ia  common  to  both  sexes 
ia  that  of  the  earwig  which  ia  too  well  known  to  every 
child  to  call  for  any  long  description.    The  external  or* 

•  See  above,  p.  164.  ^  Platj?  XVIIL  Pio.  5.  a. 

'  Plate  XXIX.  Fio.  3,  4.    De  Geer,  u.  t.  xrii.  /.  IS.  and  I.  xfvL 
/.  2.  -^  Ibid,  t  xvi.  /  8—13. 

•  Plate  XV.  Fig.  16.  5".  '  Ibid.  Fig.  12.  L'\ 
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gam  of  imposition  I  shall  also  describe  hereafter,  and 
likewise  those  o(  secretion  that  have  not  already  been 
noticed. 

5.  Weapons.  As  the  stings  of  some  Htfmenoptera  are 
analogous  to  the  omposiiors  of  the  majority  of  that  Qrder^ 
I  shall  consider  them  both  together  when  I  treat  of  the 
sexual  oigans  of  insectft;  bat  there  is  one,  and  that  a  tre- 
mendous one^  not  connected  with  those  organs,  which 
may  be  noticed  here.  I  mean  the  sting  of  the  scorpion. 
There  appears  to  be  some  analogy  between  tfaepoisonous 
fimgs  of  one  tribe  of  the  Ophidian  rq>tile8%  the  maHdi- 
buke  of  spiders^,  the  second  pair  of  pedipalps,  or  die 
fimgs  of  the  Scolopendrida%  and  the  organ  in  qtiestioa^; 
but  the  last  possesses  this  peculiarity,  tbiat  it  is  placed  at 
the  q>po6ite  extremity  of  the  body,  where  it  is  preceded 
bya  long  jointed  tail,  which  properly  speaking  is  merdy  a 
continuation  of  the  abdomen,  since  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  ;»etM{ocar(ftc,  are  extended  mto  it  ^ 
Providence  might  have  a  double  view  in  thus  contracting 
the  dimaisions  of  this  part  of  the  abdomen ;  in  the  first 
place,  the  animal  is  by  this  enabled  to  turn  its  tail  over  its 
back  preparatory  to  its  inflicting  a  wound,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, perhaps,  this  formation  &vottrs  the  sublimation  of 
the  venom,  the  long  tail  acting  as  an  alembic  for  Uiat 
purpose.  This  machine  conrists  of  six  angular  joints  in- 
cluding the  sdng^  the  last  but  one  being  the  longest,  and 
the  last  inflated,  as  it  were»  at  the  base^  and  lerminatiiig 
in  a  sharp  subulato-conical  point  which  curves  down- 

*  PMht.  TroM.  1818.  t.  xxiL 

^  y.  Did.  (THisL  NaUL  375—.  Hoole's  Leewwenh.  L  t  ii./ 19.  T. 
""  Lceuwenh.  EpiU.  1?.  Octobr.  1687.  /  10.  C. 

*  Hoole's  Lecuu^enh.  i.  /.  v./.  12, 13.         *  TrcviraDUS,  Arack.  4, 
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wsrds,  and  has  an  orifice  in  achaimclattlieaidoD 
side.  TrevimBQs  could  not  discover  these  orifices  in  the 
sting  of  Scorpio  eurapteus  *  /  they  may  however  be  readily 
seen  if  viewed  with  a  sufficiently  high  power,  though  not 
under  a  common  pocket  microscope.  Whether  the  very 
slender,  many-jointed,  real  tail  of  the  remarkaUe  genus 
Thebfphoniis  is  used  in  any  respect  as  a  weapon^  has 
not  been  ascertained :  it  is  a  filiform  hairy  organ  consist- 
ing in  some  qoecimens  of  more  than  twenty  joints,  the 
fint  being  very  mudi  larger  than  the  rest**. 

6*  Appende^es^.  We  are  lastly  to  advert  to  those 
appendages  of  the  abdomen  of  which  the  use  is  not  at 
present  discovered.  These  are  the  styles  {styU)  of  the 
Stap/^ltnida ;  the  leaflets  {Jbliola)  of  the  LtbeUulina; 
the  floret  {Jlosadus)  of  the  JEkdgora;  the  caxi  of  the 
BkUtida  and  GryUina ;  and  the  threads  (JUa)  of  Jl£t»- 
ckilis:  but  having  nothing  important  to  add  concerning 
them,  the  definitions  of  those  terms  wilt  give  you  a  suf- 
ficiently dear  idea  of  them  *^.  As  they  are  common  la 
both  sexes,  if  their  use  is  connected  with  the  sexual  in* 
tercourse,  it  nmst  be  similar  to  that  which  Treviranus 
ascribes  to  the  pectens  of  scorpions,  thqr  must  be  in- 
struments of  excitement. 

And  now,  after  this  long  discourse  on  the  Elxtemal 
Anatomy  and  structure  of  these  little  beings,  you  may 
think  perhaps  at  first  that  the  subject  is  exhausted ;  and 

*  TreviranuSyU^'xiipr.  14. 

^  In  my  specimen  including  the  first  joint  there  are  twenty,  and 
some  seem  to  have  been  broken  off.  In  lUsmer's  figure  (GenerOf 
t.  xxix.  /.  11.)  there  are  only  teru  Perhaps  they  vary  in  nunber  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  animal. 

'  Plate  XV.  Fro.  13,  16, 17.  ^  See  above,  p.  391-. 
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that  I  must  have  discovered  and  described  every  porf 
aad  every  variation  of  every  part  of  the  crust  of  an  insect. 
But  when  you  go  oD'  to  reflect  what  a  comparatively 
aniall  namber  of  thbse  creatures  have  fallen  under  ray 
examination^  and  in  diose,  after  all  my  laborious  and 
painful  researches,  from  my  limited  faculties  and  other 
imperfections  of  our  common  nature,  how  much  will 
probably  have  eluded  my  notice,  you  may  conclude  that 
thousands  of  facts  still  remain  concealed  to  reward  the 
padent  assiduity  of  future  investigators.     Such  are  the 
immensity  and  variety  of  the  works  of  die  Creator  in 
this  department,  that  it  would  require  a  long  life,  and 
fill  voluiftes  upon  volumes,  to  discover  and  give  a  de- 
scription of  all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the  insects 
that  are  already  known ;  and  could  all  that  exist  *  be  so 
studied  and  explained  in  full  detail,  the  library  that  die 
Calif  Omar  ordered  to  be  burned  at  Alexandria  could 
scarcely  have  contained  more  books  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  receive  the  results.     But  **  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things^?"   This  is  a  question  that  the  most  able 
and  most  experienced  physiologist  must  oflen  feel  dis- 
posed to  put  to  himself  when,  lost  in  the  intricate  laby- 
rinth of  the  works  of  his  Maker,  he  sees  all  things  ar- 
ranged, **  wheel  within  wheel,"  in  an  order  that  he  can' 
only  partially  unravel,  instead  of  tracing  the  ^*  regular 
confusion"  through  all  its  windings.     But  glimpses  of 
light,  and  points  of  irradiation,  here  and  there  discover 
to  himjragments  of  the  truth  of  things,  and  such  vestiges 

*  I  have  heard  it  stated  upon  good  authority  that  40,000  species 
of  insects  are  abready  known,  as  preserved  in  collections.  How  great, 
then,  must  be  the  number  existing  in  this  whole  globe !  . 

•>  2Cor.ii.l6. 
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of  the  grand  system  of  the  Deitt,  as  enabk  bim  in  some 
degree  to  a{q>reciate9  and  dispose  him  hrnnUy  to  adore 
that  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Ooodne8s»  that  at  first 
created  and  now  sustuns  in  its  full  beauty  and  harmony 

the  WONDROUS  WHOLE. 

I  am,  && 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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PLATE  Vl^  I 

FIO.  j 

1.  Head  o^  Mytahris*  Upper  sidei  or  Jace. 
2. Under  side,  or  $uhface, 

5.  Trophi  of  Dytucus,    Six  pieces. 

4.  Head  o£  Locusta.    Face. 
5. Front  view,  to  exhibit  the  mouth. 

6.  Trophi  of  ditto.     Seven  pieces. 

7.  Head  of  CM:a//tf.     Face. 

5,  ■  Scutdlera,    Subface. 
9.  Trophiy  orpromuscis  of  Hemiptera.     Three  pieces. 

10.  Head  of  ^.5^0.    Face. 

11.  «    ■  ■ Front  view. 

IS.  Trophi  of  ditto.     Seven  pieces. 

IS.  or  antUa  of  Lepidopiera,    Four  pieces. 

14.  -*— - —  of  Panorpa,     Three  pieces, 

PLATE  VIL* 

1.  Head  and  trophi  of  Phyganea  L.    Face. 

2. ^  Fespa  Crabro.  Ditto. 

3*  Trophi  of  Bvmbus, 

4.  Head  of  TabaniLs  L.    Face. 

5.  Trophi  or  proboscis  of  ditto.  (Reaum.) 

6.  ■  BombyUus^, 

7.  Head  of  Oxypierum,    Face. 

*  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  synoptical  table  of  the  noHnencla* 
ture  of  the  parts  of  the  external  crust  of  Insects  (Vol.  III.  p.  354)  for 
the  explanation  of  the  reference  letters  not  here  given. 

•»  Vol.  I.  p.  394-.  IIL  p.  355-,  394-.  IV.  p.  305—. 

•  Ibid.  *  Probably  e'  is  resolvable  into  two  pieces. 
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8.  Head  of  Pulex,  with  its  antennae  and  tropbi,  or  rahruhtm. 

Side  view. 

9. Araneida,  with  the  trunk. 

10.  Trophi  of  ditto. 

11.  Head  a£  Scolopendra  mordtans.    Subface. 

12.  .  Front  view,  to  show  the 

mouth. 

13.  Trophi  of  ditto. 

14.  Pharynx  of  Pcnte^omfl.  (Savigny.) 

PLATE  VI1I.» 

1.  Prothorax  of  Lucanu^. '  a«  Apex.    b.  Base.     cd.  Si<ies. 

a.  Disk. 

2.  Antepectus  of  ditto. 

3.  Alitrunk  of  ditto.    Upper  side.    a.  A  piece  between  the 

metathorax  and  metaphragm. 

4.  "  ■■  Under  side. 

5.  Abdomen.    Upper  side,  or  iergum^ 

6.  ■  Under  side,  or  venter, 
7*  Antepectus  of  Hydr&pkUus  piceus. 

8.  Alitrunk  oC  ditto.    Under  side,  to  show  the  metastemum. 

9.  Abdomen  of  Dt/nastes  Aloeus,  to  show  the  dorsal  and 

ventral  spiracles. 

10.  Prothorax  of  Locusta,    a.  Apex.    b.  Base,    c  c.  Sides. 

11.  Antepectus  of  ditto,  to  show  the  prostemum. 

12.  Alitrunk  of  ditto.    Upper  side. 
13. Under  side. 

14.  ■  Lateral  view.    Vol.  III.  p.  48. 

15.  Abdomen  of  ditto.    Lateral  view. 

16.  Alitrunk  of  Cicada  Latr.  Upper  side. 

17.  ■■     ■  Underside,  a.  The  piece  in  the 

$  corresponding  to  the  drum*covers  of  the  <^. 

18.  Abdomen,  and  part  of  postpectus  of  ^  ditto.    Under 

side,  to  show  the  drums.    Vol.  II.  p.  405 — . 

■  Vol.  III.  p.  367—,  529—.  IV.  p.  3^6—. 
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FIO. 

19/  Abdomen,  and  part  of  postpectuA  of  ^.    Lateral  new, 

with  the  coven  removed  to  show  the  machinery. 
90.  Alitrunk.   Upper  side.     Pentatoma, 


PLATE  IX.  • 

1 .  Alitrunk  of  Cossus  ligniperda.     Upper  side. 

2.  Part  of  ditto,  to  show  the  mesophragm. 
5.  ■  Under  side. 

4.  PatSi^AofLepidoptera.  Upper  and  under  sides.  Vol.  I  IT. 

p.  368^  589. 

5.  Teguhe  of  ditto.    7W  species.    Vol.  III.  p.  878. 

6.  Prothorax  of  JEshna.    a.  The  base  elevated  and  forming 

an  obtuse  angle  with  the  rest. 

7.  Alitrunk  of  ditto.    Upper  side.    a.  Two  elevated  areas 

of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  collar,  strengthened  by  a 
m«*ginal  ridge  and  denticles,  internally  connected  by 
an  elastic  ligament,  apparently  to  aid  and  sustain  the 
powerftd  action  of  the  wing-musdes. 

8.  Lateral  view.     a.  A  piece  by  which 

the  mid-leg  is  connected  with  the  scapular.  Vol.  III. 
p.  48,  565. 

9.  Part  of  the  abdomen  of  LibeUula, 

10.  Trunk  of  Semblis  F.     Upper  side. 

11.  Alitrunk  of  Vespa  Crahro.    Upper  side,    a*  Aperture  in 

the  trunk  for  the  passage  of  the  ligament  that  elevates 
the  abdomen. 

12.  Lateral  view  of  ditto. 

18.  ■  posterior  part  of  ditto,  and  of  the  base  of 

the  abdomen,  to  show  the  above  apparatus,    a.  The 

aperture.    Vol.  III.  p.  701. 
14.  Head  and  part  of  the  manitrunk  of  Tentkredo  L*  to. show 

the  membrane  a.  representing  the  prothorax.  Vol.  III. 

p.  550—. 

■  Vol.  hi.  p.  367—,  52d— .  IV.  p.  326—. 

8  a2 
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FIG. 

15.  AlitruDk  of  Xiphydria.  Upper  side. 

16.  —  Lateral  view. 

17.  Part  of  trunk  and  abdomen  of  Formica,  to  Aaw  the 

squama.    Vol.  III.  p.  389.  3. 

18.  of  Mymtfiog,  to  show  the  gQ- 
dus.    Vol.  III.  p.  S89.  4. 

19.  Alitrunk  of  Musca,    Upper  side.    a.  Alula  or  winglet 

20.  Metathorax  of  ditto. 

21.  Alitrunk  of  ditto.  Lateral  view. 

22.  Abdomen  of  ditto.  Venter. 


PLATE.  X.- 

N.B.  In  this  plate  the  red  points  out  the  costal,  and  the 
ydlouj  the  anal  areas,  the  intermediate  being  unco- 
loured. 

1.  Elytra,     a.  Base.     b.  Shoulder,     c.  Lateral  margin. 

d.  Apex. 

2.  Tegmina.  BlaUa. 

3.  Hemelytra.  Pentatoma. 

4.  Wing.    Coleoptera.   a.  An  insulated  nenrure.    Vol.  III. 

p.  625. 

5.  '-    Dermaptera* 

6.  —    Lepidoptera. 

7. Neuropterom 

8.  -    Hymenoptera,     Tenthredo  L. 

9.  ■  —    Bombus, 

10.  Under  wing.  Hymenoptera* 

11.  ■  Proctotrupes, 

12.  '         Diptera.     Tipula. 

13. ..   Psychoda.    Vol.  III.  p.  645. 

!*• Musca.  a  b.  Two  areoleCs  be- 
tween the  costal  and  mediastinal  nervures.  c.  Are<det 
between  the   mediastinal    and    postcostal    nervures. 

'  Vol.  IL  p.  347—.  III.  p.  372—,  696-. 
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no. 

d.  Areolet  between  the  postcostal  and  subcostal  ner- 

vures.    e.  Open  areolet.    Vol.  III.  p.  634. 

15,  Under  wing.    Diptera.     Siraiyomis.   a  b.  The  two  areo«> 

lets  between  the  costal  and  postcostal  nerrures ;  the 

mediastinal  being  nearly  obsolete,    c.  Middle  areolets 

crowned  by  a  small  one,  d. 


PLATE  XI.«     Antenna. 


FIG. 

1.  Setaceous. 

2.  Capillary. 

3.  Filiform. 

4.  Incrassate. 

5.  Fusiform. 

6.  Prismatic. 

7.  Ensiform. 

8.  Falciform. 

9.  Moniliform. 

10.  Dentate. 

11.  Serrate. 

12.  Imbricate. 


FIO. 

13.  Distichous. 

14.  Pectinate. 

15.  Duplicato-pectinate. 

16.  Ciliate. 

17.  Flabellate. 

18.  Ramose. 

19.  Furcate. 

20.  Auriculate.  a,The auricle. 

21.  Palmate. 

22.  Irregular. 

23.  Perfoliate. 


PLATE  XII.    Antennte. 


FIG. 

1.  Capillaceous. 

2.  Mucronate. 

3.  Uncinate. 

4.  Clavate. 

5.  Nodose,  or  Biclavate. 

6.  Convolute. 

7.  Geniculate. 

8.  Capitate  with  a  tunicate 

knob. 


FIO. 

9.  Capitate  with   a  solid 
knob. 

10.  Capitate  with  a  perfo* 

liate  knob. 

11.  Filiform. 

12.  Globiferous. 

13.  Connate. 

'  J-  Setigerous. 
15.^ 


•  Vol.  III.  p.  366,  510—  IV.  p.  316—. 
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FIG.  FIG. 

16.  Sttbuhtte.  23.  Stupeous.     Vol.  III. 

"•  I  Filate,  simple.  ^,      P' ^*^- 

18./  ^  24.  Plumose. 

19.  Filate,  compound.  25.  Sfx>piferou8.     a.  Brush. 

a.  Joints.  26.  Barbate. 

20.  Filate.  27.  Verticillate. 

21.  Ariatate.    Setarious.  28.  Inflated. 

a.  Bristle.  29.  Auriculate.     a.  Auricle. 

22.  Aristate.    Plumate. 

a.  Bristle. 


PLATE  XIIL* 

1.  Unguiculate  feeler.    Gotiyleptes.    a.  Cla^. 

2.  Securiform  ditto.    Cyckrus.    a.  Terminal  joint. 

3.  Inflated  ditto.     Araneid^  <?.    a.  ditto. 

4.  Lunulate  ditto.     Oxyporus.    a.  ditto. 

5.  Dentate  mandible.     Megachile. 

6.  Suctorious  ditto.    Larva  of  Dytiscus,    a.  Aperture. 

7.  Prosthecate  ditto.    Siaphylinus.   Vol.  III.  pp.  S56,  4*39. 

8.  Trophi  of  Curculio  L. 

9.  Pedunculate  eyes.    Diopm.    a.  Footstalk. 

10.  Compound  ditto.    Muscida,    Vol.  III.  p.  4d4>.  3. 

11.  Conglomerate  ditto.    lulus.    Ibid.  p.  494.  2. 

12.  Rostrate  bead.    Balaninus, 

13.  Capistrate  ditto.    NUidula, 

14.  Cljpeate  ditto.     Copris. 

15.  Lychni(Uate  ditto.    Fulgora* 

16.  Buccate  ditto.    Myaps,    a.  The  inflated  part. 

17.  Cruciate  prothorax.    Locusta, 

18.  Cucullate  and  alate  ditto.     Tingis. 

19.  Subulate  elytra.     SUaris. 

20.  Ampliate  ditto.    Lycus. 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  307.  iii.  iv.  809.  b.  310.  d.  313.  viii.  328,  334. 
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PLATE  XIV.* 

FIG. 

1.  Ideal  wing,  to  exemplify  painting.    Vol.  IV.  p«286— i. 

a.  Anterior  or  exterior  margin,  b.  Interior  ditto. 
c.  Posterior  ditto,  d*  Humeral  angle,  e.  Scutellar 
ditto,  f.  Posterior  ditto,  g.  Anal  ditto,  a.  Articulate 
Jiucia,  or  band.  6.  Macular  ditto,  c  d,  Sesquialterous 
ditto,  de,  Sesquitertious  ditto.  Jl  Dimidiate  ditto. 
g.  Abbreviate  ditto,  h.  Pyramidate  ditto,  i.  Super- 
ciliura.  k.  Hastate  pupil.  /.  Compound  eyelet  or 
ocellus,  m.  Nictitant  ditto,  n.  Simple  ditto,  o.  An- 
nulet, p,  Bipupillate  eyelet,  q,  Sesquialterous  ditto, 
r.  Double  ditto,  s.  Caudate  wing,  t.  Pupil,  u.  Iris. 
V.  Atmosphere. 

2.  Reversed  wings.     Gastrophaca, 

3.  Digitate  ditto.     Pterodadylus. 
4*.  Falcate  ditto.     Attacus. 

5.  Saltatorious  leg,  with  loricate  thigh.    Locusta, 

6.  Natatorious  ditto.    Dytiscus. 

7.  Ambulatorious  ditto.    Lucanus. 

8.  Prehensorious  ditto.    Gonyleptes. 

PLATE  XV.*' 

1 .  Laminate  coxa.    Haliplus. 

2.  Alate  tibia.    Lygams  pht/Uopus,    a.  The  i^pendage. 

3.  Clypeate  ditto.     Crabro  ^.    a.  The  clypeus.    Vol.  III. 

p.  334. 

4.  Dolabriform  ditto.     Curctdio  marttivms  £.B. 

5.  Fossorious  legy  with  palmate  tibia.    Givina,     Vol  II. 

p.  365. 

6.  ■  with  digitate  ditto.     Gryllatalpa,    Ibid, 
p.  366. 

7«  Chelate  feeler.     Scorpio, 

8.  Scutate  tarsus.    Ht/drophiltis  piceus  $,   Vol.  III.  p.  336. 

9*  Patellate  ditto.    Dytiscus  marginalis  $.    a.  Cups.     Ibid. 

p.  336,  694--. 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  286—,  338,  345—.         "  Ibid.  p.  345--,  350-. 
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no. 

10.  Obuiiibrate  abdomen.    Epdra  caficrifbmtis, 

]  [.  Retracted  ditto.    Gonyleptes, 

12.  Cheliferous  tail.    Panorpa  ^. 

13.  Flosculiferous  ditto.    Fulgora. 
14*.  Saltatorious  ditto.    Podura, 

15.  Folioliferous  ditto,    ^shna, 

16.  Cauduliferous,  and  filiferous  ditto.     Machilis. 

17.  Styliferous  ditto.    Siaphylinus. 

18.  Unciferoiu  ovipositor.    Locusta, 

19.  Ensate  ditto.    Acrida. 
SO.  Navicular  ditto.     Cicada, 

21.  Serrulate  ditto.     TenthredoL, 

22.  Telescopiform  ditto.  Chrym. 

23.  Anal  apparatus  of  Blatta. 

PLATE  XVI.* 

1.  Extricated  ovipositor.    Pimjpla*     7W  pieces* 

2.  Telescopiform  ditto.     Stomqxys  calciirans  ?  ( Reaum.) 

3. CEstrus.    (Ibid.)     Vol.  I.  p.  150. 

4.  Semicomplete  pupa.     Cicada. 

5.  Subaemicomplete  ditto.    Libdltda.    a.  Mask.    Vol.  III. 

p.  125-. 

6.  Incomplete  ditto.     Hydrophihis.    (Lyonnet.) 

7.  ■  ■  Myrmdeon  eraer^ng  from  its  cocoon. 

(Reaum.) 

8.  '  Veipa  vtdgaris. 

9.  ■  Chironomus    plwnosus.        (Reaum.) 

a  b.  Respiratory  plumes. 

10.  Obtected  pupa.    Apatura  Iris. 

11.  — __    Vanessa  Urtica»      a.  Hesd-case  with 

two  points. 

12.  ■  Ganepteryx  RhamnL   a.  Head- case  with 

one  point. 

■  VouIV.  p.  351.  ii.  III.  Lettee  XXXIl.  Vol.  I.  p.  65—. 
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FIO. 

13.  Obtected  pupa    SjAins  Ligustri,    a\  The  tongue-case. 

b.  The  eye-case.  c.  The  trunk-case.  d.  First  segment 
of  the  abdomen,  e.  The  adminicula.  ^  The  mucro, 
or  point  of  the  tail.    Vol.  III.  p.  ^49—. 

14.  Hairy  obtected  pupa  o£  Lariajascdina. 

PLATE  XVil. »    \ 

1.  Coarctate  pupa.     CEstrus  hamom-hoidalis,  ■  (Reatun.) 

2.  ■  Stratyomis  chanueleon.    (Ibid.)    a.  The 
papa  as  formed  within  the  skin  of  the  larva. 

4.  Oviform  body  which  many  pupas  of  DipUra  at  first  as- 

sume under  the  skin  of  the  larva.     (Ibid.) .  Vol.  III. 
p.  235. 
3*  The  same  when  the  parts  begin   to   show   themselves. 
(Ibid.) 

5.  Cocoon  of  Saiumia  pfoonia,    a.  Pupa.    b.  Threads  that 

close  the  orifice.    Vol.  III.  p.  21 7>  279. 

6.  Loose  and  irregular  ditto,  of  Arctia  viUka.   Ibid.  p.  220. 

7.  Boatshaped  ditto>  of  Tartrix  prasinana.    Ibid.  p.  221. 

8.  Network  ditto,  attached  to  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

9.  Ditto^  imitating  the  scales  of  fish.    (Reaum.)    Vol.  I. 

p.  462. 
10.  Spiral  case  of  Tricfiapterous  larva,  formed  of  pieces  of 

leaf.     (DeGeer.) 
1).  Grate  spun  by  these  larvae  to  prevent  ingress.    (Ibid.) 

Vol.  II.  p.  264. 
12.  Chilopodimorphous  larva  of  Mdolontha  vulgaris.    Vol. 

III.  p.  163. 
13*  Araneidiform  ?   ditto  of  Cicindela  campestris.     Ibid.  152, 

163. 

PLATE  XVIII. " 

]•  Anoplurimorphous  larva.    Chrysomda  PopulL    a.  Osma* 
teria,  or  scent  organs.    Vol.  II.  p.  245.  III.  p.  163, 166. 

•  Ubi  iupr.  *  Vol.  III.  Lettee  XXXI. 
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VIG. 

2.  Anoplarimorpfaous  larva.    Cauida.    a.  The  fedfork  oo- 

yered  with  excrement.    Vol.  IV.  p.  353.  5. 

3.  Helminthimorphous  or  vermiform  ditto  of  Balanhnu  Nu* 

cum.    Vol.  III.  p.  163. 
4f.  ChilognathimorphouB  ditto  o£  Elaier  Segehtm,    a.  a.  Spi- 
racles. 

5.  Decapodimorphoos  ditto  of  Di^Hicus  marginalis.  Vol.  III. 

p.  165. 

6.  Chilopodimorphous  ditto  of  Staphylimuf    a.  Anal  pro* 

leg. 

7.  Amphipodimorphous  ditto  of  Acrida.    Vol.  III.  p.  165. 

8.  Larva  of  Zdus. 

9.  Helminthimorphous  ditto.    ApUmdl^ica*    (Reaum.) 

10.  Larva  of  Sirex. 

11.  ■  Tenthredo  L.    (Reaum.)    a*  6  leg/i,   &  16  pro- 

1^. 

12.  ^....^^^^^  Sphinx,  a.  6  legs,  b^  10  prologs,  c.  AnalhonL 

13.  Spinose  ditto  of  Vanessa  lo. 

PLATE  XIX.* 

1.  Larva  of  PapUio  Machaon.    a.  Its  retractile  osmateriom 

emerging  from  its  neck.     Vol.  II.  p.  24i  ■>  IIL 
p.  148. 

2.  Larva  of  Cerura  Vinula,   a.  Its  anal  masdgia.    Vol.  III. 

p.  151. 

3.  Onisciform  ditto  of  Theda  Ruin. 

4.  Larva  of  Slauropus  Fagi.    (Rosel.)    Vol.  III.  p.  133. 

note^ 

5.  ■'  Notodonta  ziczac,    (Reaum.) 

6.  ■  Laria  JasceUna.    a.  Pencil  of  hairs,     b.  Ver. 

ricules  of  ditto,  c.  Fasdouk  of  ditto.  Vol.  IV.  p.  877. 
3,  5,  7. 

7.  i of  one  of  the  Geometers  in  thdr  attitude  of 

surveying. 

■  Vol.  III.  Letter  XXXI. 
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FIG. 

8,  Araneidiform  larva  of  iVfyrm^/eon.    (Reaum.) 

9.  Larva  of  Culex  pipiens.    (Reaum.)    a.  Tail.    6,  Respi- 

ratory apparatus. 

10.  of  Chironomus  plumoms*     (Reaum.)     a.  Respira^ 

tory  organs. 

11.  ,  of  a  Vohtcella  inhabiting  the  nests  of  humble-bees. 

(Reaum.)     a.  Anal  radii. 

12.  o£  Elophilus  pendulus.    (Reaum.)    a.  Respiratory 

tubes. 
15,  ,  ofStrati/omu  Chanueleon.    (Swamm.)    a.  Plumes 

of  respiratory  orifice. 


PLATE  XX.* 

1.  Larvaofa  JIfttfca. 

2.  -^ an  (Estnts. 

3.  Egg  of  Vanessa  Vrticce,  (Sepp.) 

4.  Hipparchia  PUosdke,  (Ibid.) 

5.  ■  Hyperantkus.  (Ibid.) 

6.  Geomeira  CratcBgata.  (Ibid.) 

7.  ■  Pieris  Brassica.  (Ibid.) 

8.  ■■  Hipparchia  ^geria.  (Ibid.) 

9.  '  Ourapteryx  Sambucaria.  (Ibid.)        * 

10.  ■  Noctuanupta,  (Ibid.) 

11.  «-.^___  Fraxini,  (Ibid.) 

12.  Geometra prunaria.  (Ibid.) 

18.  ■  armillata.  (Ibid.) 

14,  Lasiocampa  neustria.  (Reaum.) 

15,  ,  Hipparchia  Jurtina.  (Sepp.) 

16,  Pentatoma.     a.  Bow-shaped  spring,  by  which 

the  operculum  is  thrown  off.    Vol.  III.  p.  104. 

17,  Apis  mdiifica,  (Reaum.) 

18,  Culex pipiens.  (Ibid.)     a.  Summit. 

19,  Scatophaga.  (Ibid.)     a  a.  Auricles. 

*  DU  iupr^  and  Lbttea  XXX. 
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FIG. 

20.  Necklace  of  eggs.    Vol.  III.  p.  67. 

21.  Egg  of  Tipula  oleracca.  (Reaum.) 

22.  OJphion  luteum.  (De  Geer.)    Vol.  IV.  p.  2! 

23.  ■  Nepa  cinerea.  (Swamm.) 

24.  Jelly,  with  a  necklace  of  egg^  running  in  a  spiral  direc- 

tion from  end  to  end,  taken  out  of  the  water. 

25.  Jelly  of  more  consistence,  enveloping  the  eggs  of  Phry^ 

ganea  airata*     Vol.  III.  p.  68. 
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